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[For the Literary Journal.] 

REMARKS ON THE SERIES OF NOVELS, BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 



It is amusing to trace the ideas of 
distinguished authors — to peep, as it 
were, over their shoulder, and disco- 
ver the book they turn to, or the 
sources from whence they draw their 
information. Perhaps there is a lit- 
tle malice in detecting slight plagia- 
risms, or remarking strange coinciden- 
ces ; but we will not quarrel with it, 
if it lets us into the secret of the au- 
thor, or initiates us into the mysteries 
of book-making. I am, Mr. Editor, 
a great admirer of the series of novels, 
beginning with Waverly, and uni- 
versally ascribed to the pen of Wal- 
ter Scott. Though l do not go so far 
as to assert that I think “ it a happi- 
ness to be born in the present age to 
, be enabled to read them,” I certain- 
ly think they adorn the literature of 
the times, and have given a dignity 
; to this species of writing, which it 
never before possessed. Indeed, 
these works are not so much tales of 
love, of war, and chivalry, as faithful 
transcripts of the heart of man. The 
* author has narrowly observed human 
® nature, and has given a glowing pic- 
as tore of it, with all its virtues and 
vor.. iv. 



its frailties. In his accurate know- 
ledge of men, and his excellent de- 
lineation of their characters, he re- 
sembles Shakspeare in a singular de- 
gree. It may be said of each of 
these authors, that their characters 
do indeed “ live, move, and have 
their being.” The plots of his sto- 
ries, like those of Shakspeare’s plays, 
are formed without skill, and his nar- 
rative is often connected without art 
— almost without care ; but in wit, 
that always enlivens us — in pathetic 
touches of nature, that always subdue 
us — and in the representation of 
fierce agony, or terrific distress, they 
both assimilate, and stand unequalled. 
But however nice and true his judg- 
ment of his fellow men, he certainly 
docs not know much of the female 
character — or knowing it, has not 
cared to exhibit it in its most inte- 
resting points. Flora Mac Ivor I dis- 
like as much as Colonel Talbot did — 
Rose Bradwardine was at best insipid 
— Edith Bellenden was nearly as 
much so ; and how F rank Osbaldiston 
could fall in love with that Amazon, 
Die Vernon, will ever be a matter of 
1 
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wonder to me. Of the Lady Rowena, 
in Ivanhoe, I can only remember that 
she was always dressed very richly ; 
and of the many females he has de- 
scribed, this perverse man has bestow- 
ed all bis fondness and attention on 
a Jewess, the divine Rebecca. 

His first work, Waverly, is gene- 
rally allowed to be the best. It pos- 
sesses all the freshness of originality, 
and contains the germ of most of the 
characters in the succeeding volumes. 
Old Mortality ranks next. Powerful 
as this work is, I must confess I do 
not admire it so ardently, since I 
have read the memoirs of Captain 
John Creichton. Swift, who put them 
in tbeir present form, received them 
from the lips of Creichton himself, 
then an aged man, wanting the means 
of subsistence. His story is related 
in Swift’s own excellent style — clear 
and vigorous, though unembellisbed. 
In bis short preface, he observes, that 
“ Creichton's personal distresses and 
actions would almost form a subject 
for a tragedy and as I perused the 
account of them, I could not resist 
the suspicion that they had suggested 
many ideas, and furnished some rich 
materials, to the author of Old Mor- 
tality ; yet the wild adventures of 
Creichton are so skilfully retouched, 
so beautifully coloured, that we 
forgive the want of originality in 
the mere groundwork of the tale. 
Creichton fought against the Cove- 
nanters under Captain Bothwell. He 
describes the battle of Drumclog, and 
mentions that Claverhouse bad, on his 
march thither, taken prisoner one 
Mas John KiDg, a famous covenant- 



ing preacher. When the battle com- 
menced, he was stationed under a 
guard, on an eminence commanding 
a view of the fight. At the first alarm 
of the defeat, the guard deserted his 
post, and as Claverhouse rode past 
on bis retreat, the preacher called to 
him, tauntingly, to stay and take his 
prisoner with him. This incident 
bears a slight resemblance to that in 
Old Mortality, where Morton, Mause, 
Cuddie, and Kettledrummle, (who I 
strongly suspect of being tbis identi- 
cal Mas John King,) surveyed the bat- 
tle, and were liberated by the defeat 
of the royal army. Creichton re- 
lates the death of Cornet Graham, and 
the murder of Sharpe ; though the 
character he draws of his principal 
assassin, Balfour of Burley, is not 
flattering, imputing the murder of his 
master and patron, not so much to 
bis holy zeal for the true faith, as 
from a guilty fear of being called to 
account for moneys, of which, in his 
capacity of steward, he had defraud- 
ed the Prelate. The outlines of 
Claverhouse’s character, so strongly 
filled up by our unknown author, are 
also given. General Dalzell is also 
mentioned ; though with all due 
respect for the General’s loyalty and 
valour, I am inclined to think with 
Bishop Burnet, that ** he acted the 
Muscovite too grossly.” The battle 
of Bothwell Brigg is described ; nor is 
the circumstance of a Laird and a 
preacher, (though he does not indeed 
mention Henry Morton by name,) 
sent by the rebels to treat with the 
Duke of Monmouth, omitted. In 
short, even to the cruel boots and 
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their torturing wedges, the resem- 
blance holds good ; and if it is not 
“ inquiring too curiously,” I would 
mention, that the supposed author of 
Old Mortality, a few years before its 
appearance, was the avowed editor 
of Swift’s life and works, when be 
undoubtedly renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Captain Creichton, and 
probably might have caught from his 
simple, but interesting history, the 
first idea of a work, which has not 
only charmed his own age, but will 
be read with delight by posterity. 
As a fervent admirer of this author’s 
genius, I trembled for his fame, when 
it was announced that he was com- 
posing a work, the actors and scenery 
of which were purely English. I 
feared that in quitting Scottish 
ground, he was stepping beyond the 
magic circle he had thrown around 
him, and that the different air of 
England would ill agree with the 
spirit of the mountain and the mist. 
— But he has proved it otherwise : 
His wand has lost none of its wonted 
power ; and Ivanhoe is a splendid 
proof that true genius requires no pe- 
culiar clime in which to exhibit its 
fictions. As a rich, glowing, and ac- 
curate picture of old English man- 
ners, this work is admirable : the 
propriety of the costume — its exqui- 
site keeping, and its natural colour- 
ing, is not to be excelled. As most 
of the mottos prefixed to the chapters 
are selected from Chaucer, so has the 
author most closely followed the po- 
et’s descriptions. Peruse Chaucer’s 
character of the portly abbot, and 
you have the Prior Aymer before you, 



even to the rich clasp that secured 
bis flowing mantle. 

The Monastery is decidedly infe- 
rior. It is evidently written hastily, 
if not carelessly : though every chap- 
ter bears the mark of genius, it is ge- 
nius in indolence. Besides, it is too 
late in the day for ghost stories — and 
a ghost, or rather a spirit story, it cer- 
tainly is. What though the white 
lady of Avenel is lovely, and celes- 
tial, and sings in sweetest, purest 
strains — the pure and perfect vision 
of a poet’s dream — yet she is obso- 
lete, and takes from the general in- 
terest of the work. Sir Percie Shaf- 
ton is, no doubt, a good specimen of 
the court gallants and enthusiasts of 
that day ; but like Mysie of the Mill, 

1 could not understand him. The 
character of Halbert is boldy sketch- 
ed, and the scene where he refuses 
the Abbot’s favour is, perhaps, among 
the best in the work. 

The Abbot does not rank above its 
predecessor. It is unworthy of the 
pen of the author of Waverly ; though 
in some scenes we feel the influence 
of that mighty pen. The story wants 
intei^st ; nor is that deficiency made 
up to us by the delineation of origi- 
nal or striking character. We care 
little for the destiny of Roland 
Graeme, and know too well the issue 
of the royal captive’s misfortune. 
We are detained too long at Loch- 
leven castle, listening to the trifling 
badinage of a lady in waiting, and a 
beardless page ; nor are we much 
gratified by the petulant bickerings 
of two weak, but haughty women. 
Indeed, the author has added no 
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charms to Mary’s character. Re 
proofs to the guilty lady of Loch- 
leven castle, fall with no grace or pro- 
priety from the lips of, at best, a 
suspected woman 

The scene where Mary is forced to 
sign her abdication is spirited ; as is 
the account of her escape. When 
we hear Roland’s lingering footsteps, 
we imagine him a sentinel, and give 
up all hope in despair. The domes- 
tic details of the castle of Avenel are 
exceedingly dull ; but the scene in 
which Roland is preserved from 
drowning is a fine piece of painting. 
The Abbot himself is not very in- 
teresting ; and the interruption of 
his installation rites, by the mock 
Abbot of Unreason with his riotous 
followers, though it may be an his- 
torical trait of the manners of that 
age, we cannot but think is in bad 
taste. Had we never read of Meg 
Merrilies and Mause Hcadrigg, Mag- 



dalen Graeme would be a prominent 
character ; but the firm energy of 
the gypsy, and the fanatacism of 
the matron, are but faintly traced in 
the grandmother of Roland. 

The interview between the Regent 
and the page is in the author's best 
style. Tbe quaint characteristic 
manner — the bold, but true hand with 
which each character is marked, pro- 
claim the author of Waverly. The 
lamentation of tbe unfortunate Queen 
over the corpse of Douglas, though 
scarcely natural, is very touching ; 
and when we lose sight of the vessel 
which bears her to the fatal protec- 
tion of an envious rival, we lose our 
interest for all that remains to be told 
in the succeeding pages, and we do 
not close the volume with that glow 
of pleasure which still lingers round 
the recollection of Waverly and Guy 
Mannering. 

V. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 
CONTINUATION OF TALES OF PASSAIC. 
THE OLD MAID’S STORY. 



It was at the close of an April day, 
that a gentleman entered the comfort- 
able farm-house of young Van Ran- 
sen, a wealthy Dutch farmer in New- 
Jersey, and applied for lodgings for 
his wife and child during the summer. 
His wife, he said, was in delicate 
health, and was advised to try the 
air of the country. He expressed 
himself so much pleased with their 
situation, and seemed so earnest in 



his request, that the farmer at length 
consented to receive him ; and it was 
settled that he should bring his fami- 
ly the ensuing day to Van Ransen’s 
bouse. 

When he had attended his future 
inmate to the gate, the farmer re-lit 
his pipe, which he had laid aside, 
and his wife resumed her knitting, 
while they talked over this incident, 
and laid their plans for the enterlain- 
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raent of the gentry. Haarman Van 
Ransen was the only son of affluent 
parents, who, in the excess of their 
fondness, would have bestowed upon 
him what they called a college edu- 
cation ; and the good people would 
have been sorely grieved, if, after all 
their care and expense, the young 
Haarman had looked down on their 
ignorance with contempt, and their 
useful occupation with scorn — or, if 
half learned — half genteel, he had 
loitered away his life in indolence or 
vice. From this fate he was rescued 
by the minister of the parish, who 
saw in the boy much generosity of 
feeling, with a large share of good 
sense ; and thought, that with a plain 
education, and a stock of practical 
knowledge, he would pass through 
life useful and happy in the profession 
of his father. 

Yielding to his entreaties, the pa- 
rents entrusted him with the care of 
their darling, and when he reached 
the age of manhood, they owned, with 
pride and gratitude, that not even a 
college education could have made 
him more useful or respected, or more 
affectionate to themselves. But bless- 
ed with such a preceptor, the youth 
could be no less than virtuous. Do- 
minie Seeland, as the clergyman was 
always affectionately styled, was one 
of those unpretending characters, who 
even in the obscurity to which they 
seem unjustly doomed, are often of 
more solid service to their fellow- 
creatures, than many whose splendid 
actions or brilliant talents “ swell the 
sounding trump of fame.” This man 



was more virtuous than wise ; indeed, 
his wisdom itself was not of this 
world — but bumble, single-minded, 
and zealous. His blameless life, no 
less than his holy precepts, seemed 
to shed, as it were, a purifying influ- 
ence around him. 

Between Haarman and an only son, 
the survivor of a numerous family, 
he had divided his cares and affec- 
tion ; and at the period when this sto- 
ry commences, the two friends had 
chosen for their partners through life 
two sisters from the same family. 
Haarman Was comfortably situated on 
a well-stocked farm by his father, 
whose riches, like those of the patri- 
archs of old, consisted of flocks and 
herds, while the Dominie retained 
his son under his own roof. 

The morning dawned brightly, and 
Mrs. Van Ransen busied herself in 
making her usually neat house look 
still more spotless, and preparing, 
with kind consideration, some little 
delicacy to please the palate of the 
invalid. These arrangements were 
all completed, the well starched 
apron and snowy ’kerchief adjusted, 
when the carriage which brought the 
strangers came to the door. The 
gentleman assisted a delicate, but 
lovely female, to the house, and in- 
troduced her as Mrs. Melborne, while 
he carried a sleeping child whom be 
resigned to the ready arms of his 
smiling hostess. When the guests 
had retired to their apartment, Ger- 
trude hastened to. impart to her hus- 
band her admiration of Mrs. Mel- 
borne. “ So beautiful and gentle-— 
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and that sweet baby — oh ! Haar- 
man ! we shall love it as well as our 
boy,” said the warm-hearted woman. 

The exercises and air of the coun- 
try seemed to aid the invalid, while 
the affection of her hostess towards 
her increased daily. But Gertrude 
never could feel more than a profound 
respect, approaching to fear, for the 
grand looking Mr. Melbome, as she 
termed him ; and indeed bis noble 
stature and lofty bearing, not untinc- 
tured with haughtiness, might have 
caused one less humble than the far- 
mer's wife to shrink beneath his 
glance. They had been at the farm 
two months, when Mr. Melborne re- 
ceived letters which he said called 
him immediately to England. When 
his wife wept at this unwelcome 
news, he told her hastily, that she 
knew it was necessary. “ Still,” she 
returned, “ 1 must weep the necessi- 
ty which leaves me unprotected in a 
strange land.” “No!” said Van 
Ransen, eagerly, “ not unprotected 
while I have a house to shelter me. 
Gitty,” he continued, “ why do you 
look so cast down ; come, and beg 
the lady to stay with us.” 

His wife joined in the farmer's en- 
treaties, and it was determined that 
Mrs. Melborne should remain with 
them during her husband’s absence. 
Mr. Melborne parted tenderly from 
his wife and child, and appeared so 
much depressed, that even Mrs. Van 
Ransen allowed that he had some 
feeling. Mrs. Melborne received a 
letter from her husband in a few 
days, mentioning his intended depar- 



ture on that morning. Nor did she 
ever receive another. Month after 
month passed away in mourning and 
anxiety. Mr. Van Ransen came of- 
ten to New-York to make inquiries ; 
he heard that the vessel which Mr. 
Melborne had sailed in, had arrived 
safely at Liverpool ; but there was 
no tidings from the absent husband. 

His gentle wife sunk under this blow ; 
and, in less than a year, breathed her 
last, committing her daughter to the 
care of her weeping friends. 

Mrs. Van Ransen, who lmd no 
daughter, took the orphan to her heart 
with the warmest maternal feelings, 
rendered more sacred by her desti- 
tute situation. Indeed, it was impos- 
sible to look upon the little Cornelia, 
or Cory, as her mother loved to call 
her, without feeling a tenderness to- 
wards her. Too young to know the 
extent of her loss, she wept awhile, 
because * mama was gone away,’ and 
then forgot, in the arms of Mrs. Van 
Ransen, that she ever had another 
parent. 

At this period, the Dominie lost, 
in the space of a few days, both his | 
son and daughter ; and his grand- | 

child, a boy of four years of age, i 

was left to his care and affection. 

His people flocked round their belo- 
ved pastor, on this occasion, and tes- 
tified, in their artless manner, their 
sympathy for his affliction. Resign- i 
ed, yet not affecting the austerity be 
did not feel, the Minister wept with 
his friends. 

Whether it is owing to their more 
desultory form of service, or to an- 
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cient custom, the Presbyterians, even 
in our days, frequently allude, in 
their discourses and prayers, to re- 
cent occurrences, or domestic misfor- 
tunes; and, doubtless, the subject thus 
solemnly brought home to us, produ- 
ces a strong effect. On the sabbath 
succeeding the death of his children, 
the Minister ascended the pulpit with 
a melancholy, but serene counte- 
nance. In his commencing prayer, 
particularly where be said, “ Thou 
art the comforter of the sorrowing — 
do thou comfort the stricken ; thou 
takest away the blessings of earth — 
take not away thy holy consolations;” 
the good man's lip trembled, and 
his voice faltered, while many of his 
hearers sobbed aloud. The text of 
bis sermon was also expressive of his 
feelings. He opened the bible, and 
said, “ If I be bereaved of my 
children, then am I bereaved.” He 
compared himself to the patriarch, 
whose words he quoted, and said, al- 
luding to the loss of his elder chil- 
dren, “ Joseph is not, and Simeon is 
not ;” and, raising his eyes devoutly 
— “ thou hast taken Benjamin away.” 
He painted, in strong colours, the 
connubial happiness of the departed 
couple ; “ and still happier,” he ob- 
served, “ they have gone together to 
that God whom, when living, they 
together worshipped.” He forgot 
not to speak of the consolations his 
belief afforded ; the hopes which the 
sacred volume (and be held it up to 
the view of his audience) inspired 
him with. And, as he concluded, 
he reminded his flock, that they must 



now press closer round their desolate 
Pastor, and be his children — not on- 
ly in affection, but in the spirit of 
their Redeemer. 

Under the cherishing care of her 
adopted mother, the little Cory grew 
in health and beauty. She had en- 
tirely forgotten her parents ; and it 
seldom occurred, either to the far- 
mer or bis wife, that she had no na- 
tural claim upon their affection. 

As she grew older, they consigned 
her to the instructions of the Domi- 
nie, who was first interested by the 
orphan’s story, and soon loved her 
with a father’s fondness. His grand- 
son, but two years her senior, was 
delighted with his school- fellow, and 
the children soon became constant 
playmates. In her childish trou- 
bles, the weeping girl applied to 
William for relief, and his bosom 
shared all her little sorrows. 

Cory’s first serious grief was part- 
ing with William, when he departed 
for college, as he was destined to 
succeed his grandsire in his holy of- 
fice. 

Time had flown rapidly by’:— 
Cory was sixteen, and William call- 
ed himself a man : — but time had 
only given firmness to their early at- 
tachment. 

The farmer and his good Gertrude 
perceived, with pleasure, the artless 
affection of the youthful pair. Cory's 
relations had never claimed her — 
it was not probable they ever would ; 
and should they think of her at last, 
it did not enter the mind of Mrs. Van 
Ransen that they might scorn the 
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son of their worthy Pastor. Her hus- 
band and the Dominie had their 
doubts on this score ; but they saw 
the attachment of the children, with- 
out possessing sufficient firmness to 
forbid it They also convinced them- 
selves, that Cory would never know 
other ties than those that bound her 
to them ; that is, they wished it so— 
and who does not know, how strong 
the desire of belief urges convic- 
tion. The idea of parting with her 
adopted daughter was too painful 
for Mrs. Van Hansen to indulge. 
She had wept over the graves of four 
children ; but Cory had consoled her 
for their loss. As gay as she was in- 
nocent, she gladdened the hearts of 
all around her. Whether to assist 
her mother in domestic duties — to 
spin, or knit, or aid in any rural task 
— to read the newspaper to her fa- 
ther, advertisements and all, or make 
out a tedious account, it was all per- 
formed with Cory’s whole heart. 

With all this gayety and apparent 
carelessness of disposition, she, how- 
ever, possessed strong sense and firm- 
ness of mind. She knew”nothing of 
the world ; for her life was retired, 
and calm as the river on whose banks 
she lived. Her mind was cultivated 
by her preceptor’s care, but its pow- 
er had never been called forth. An 
event, which gave a colour to her fu- 
ture life, soou developed the stronger 
qualities of her character. One even- 
ing, when they were sitting round an 
autumn fire, a gentleman entered the 
room, and inquired for Mr. Van Ran- 
sen. At the first glance, Gertrude 
recognized Mr. Mel borne's grand 



look. Never was it less welcome. 
The farmer received him with agita- 
tion, and, in answer to bis hurried 
inquiry, pointed to the blooming 
beauty before him, as she placed a 
chair for the guest. Mr. Melbome 
tenderly embraced the bewildered 
girl, and gave vent to a burst of feel- 
ing, which terrified her. 

Mrs. Van Ransen led Cory from 
the room, and, folding her in her 
arms, wept bitterly over her. It was 
some moments before Cory could re- 
alize that her father had indeed 
sought her. “ But he will not take 
me away,” she exclaimed, as the 
thought glanced over hermind. “ Oh, 
no ! 1 cannot leave my mother.” As 
she spoke, Mr. Van Ransen entered 
the apartment, and taking her in bis 
arms, said, “ My child, I must give 
you up — Heaven knows with what 
sorrow; but your father claims you as 
his only hope — go, and be as dutiful 
a daughter to him, as my dame and I 
have found you.” He smiled ten- 
derly on her, and gave her to her fa- 
ther. 

Some days passed ere Mr. Mel- 
borne recovered from his emotion, or 
his daughter from her surprise. When 
she told the strange news to William, 
who had come to spend his vacation 
home, he turned pale — “ Then we 
shall be separated for ever. “ Nay,” 
said Cory, “ my foster-father loves 
you, and my own parent, who seems 
to love me so dearly, will not make 
us unhappy.” But W’illiara, who 
did not observe him with the partial 
eyes of a child, saw beneath Mr. 
Melborne’s polished exterior, strong. 
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but ill-directed feeling, and though 
■ bis conversation was enriched by in- 
telligence and information, and adorn- 
ed by the choicest language, he 
could discover, in his sentiments, 
much of selfishness and pride. Nor 
was he mistaken in Mr. Melborne's 
character. Of a high and powerful 
family, he had, in early life, captiva- 
ted by the beauty of a woman of 
inferior birth, united himself to her. 
Dreading the resentment of his fami- 
ly, he withdrew, with his wife and 
her small portion, to America ; where, 
as we have seen, after bringing her 
and her infant to the house of Van 
Ransen, he left her, never to return. 

The letters he received from his 
friends advised him to come over 
alone, and endeavour to procure the 
forgiveness of his father. Should that 
be granted, he might return, or send 
for his family. This counsel was too 
welcome to be rejected. Living in a 
retirement which he found irksome, 
too selfish to love with that devoted- 
ness with which his wife regarded 
him, he had, after a few months of 
passion, repented his rashness, and 
looked with a longing eye to the 
advantages he had forfeited. Yet, 

. he could not part without emotion 
from one who had forsaken all for 
him, and who, in all his coldness and 
waywardness, had never uttered a 
reproach. Having safely arrived in 
England, he obtained bis father’s par- 
don, through the intercession of his 
friends, and wrote to his wife, to ac- 
quaint her with the circumstance, en- 
1 closing, also, a sum of money, which 

VOL. IV. 
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letter, however, she never received. 
This duty performed, Mr. Melborne 
entered with eagerness in the plea- 
sures of the metropolis. The name 
of his absent wife was never men- 
tioned. Months passed away with- 
out his hearing from her ; he was at 
first anxious, and then indignant at 
this neglect. His friends redoubled 
their attentions — new allurements 
were offered — his father was more 
kind than ever — and the image of 
Ellen and her child gradually faded 
from his memory, or left but a faint 
impression there. A New-York pa- 
per, accidentally taken up, informed 
him of the death of his wife. The 
shock was severe, for a short time ; 
and the thought of his child rushed 
on his heart. He hastened to his 
father, entreating permission to con- 
duct her to him. Mr. Melborne 
cheerfully assented, but advised bis 
son first to write, and ascertain the 
truth of the report, and prepare them 
for his arrival. 

The letter was written ; but the fa- 
ther, who did not intend that Van 
Ransen should ever receive it, inter- 
cepted and answered it for him, as- 
suring Melborne of the death of hi» 
wife, and adding, that his daughter 
did not long survive its mother. 

Melborne, for a while, was sad j 
but it soon wore off, and he became, 
once more, the hope of his father, 
who congratulated himself on hjs dex- 
terity in ridding himself of his ple- 
beian grandchild. 

Three years after the death of his 
wife, Melborne married a lady pf 

"2 ' ’ - 
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rank and affluence, who was chosea, 
by his father, as his companion for 
life. 

As Lady Anne was not deficient in 
beauty and vivacity, and Melborree 
was past the years of romance, bad 
they met with esteem or kindness, 
they might have been tolerably hap- 
py. But, as they joined their hands 
with perfect indifference toward each 
other, it is not surprising, that after 
two years of jawing, they separated 
in disgust. Melbome joined some 
friends in a tour to the continent, 
white his lady set off for the western 
lakes. The fashionable pair parted 
politely, each inwardly hoping never 
to see the other again. When five 
years had elapsed, Lady Anne Mel- 
bome died, and the tidings being 
cautiously imparted to the absent 
husband, be returned to his country. 
Years passed on in apathy or folly, 
when the death of bis only son, the 
heir of two noble families, startled 
him, and awakened the slumbering 
conscience of bis father, who, in the 
heat of repentance, confessed the in- 
justice be bad beerrguilty of toward 
his innocent giand-cbuighter. Mel- 
bome instantly embarked for Ameri- 
ca, and, on his arrival, sought the 
residence of his former host, to claim 
his long deserted child. Cory’s begu- 
, ty and talents revived tbe ambitious 
hopes of her father, and he was shock- 
ed and indignant, when he perceived 
her partiality for the son of a village 
clergyman. Sternly forbidding their 
intercourse, he hurried the prepara- 
tions for his departure for England, 
where the new scenes which awaited 



her would, be hoped, banish the ms- 
tic from Cory’s mind. Mr. Melbome 
vainly endeavoured to force a recom- 
pense on Van Ranseo for his kind- 
ness to his daughter. The farmer, 
with pride equal to his own, coidly, 
but firmly, refused his gifts. 

As the day fixed for their depar- 
ture approached, Cory requested per- 
mission to take leave Of William in 
the presence of his father and Mr. 
Melbome. 

So reasonable a demand, Mr. Mel- 
bome knew not bow to refuse, and 
therefore it was reluctantly granted. 
When they met, Cory went up to her 
lover, and said in a firm tone : “My 
dear friend, my father forbids us to 
think of each other, and you are too 
good a son to controvert his com- 
mands. But while 1 acknowledge 
and obey my father's claims, I can- 
not hut remember how many years 
they have been suspended by him, 
and supplied by your kind parent. 
Farewell — think of me with kindness, 
and be assured, that though 1 will 
not marry without my father’s bless- 
ing, 1 certainly will not unite my- 
self but with the man of my own 
choice.” 

As she concluded, she left tbe room, 
fearing her bearers mute with sur- 
prise. Mr. Melbome was the first 
to speak, and pour down reproaches 
and threats of vengeance on the 
minister and his son. Tbe old man 
heard him calmly, and checking his 
son, whose flushed countenance be- 
spoke his anger, be replied : “ If to 
have cherished your child, when 
abandoned by her natural friends, be 
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criminal, I deserve jour reproaches 
-—I answer not jour threats as you 
seem to forget the country in which 
you are, where the poor, but upright 
parson, feels himself on a level even 
with the wealthy Mr. Melborne.” 
Without waiting for the angry reply 
that hovered on the lip of Mr. Mel- 
borne, the Dominie, taking the arm 
of his son, left the house. 

True to her promise, Cory did not 
see her lover again. She parted from 
her foster parents with tears of bitter 
sorrow, which the frowning brow of 
Mr. Melborne did not lessen. Cory 
bad promised to write to her friends 
when she arrived ; and some month* 
after her departure, as Mrs. Van Ran- 
sen was sitting by her wheel in gloo- 
my solitude, the Dominie entered 
with a letter directed in the band 
writing of their foster daughter. It 
was eagerly opened, and read aloud 
as follows : — 

“ 1 steal a moment from my daily 
labour, to devote to my dear parents. 
You will stare at the word labour, 
but though I am a great lady, sur- 
rounded by grandeur and attendants, 
1 toil more industriously than either 
of my servants. My father wishes 
me to be accomplished and fashiona- 
ble — and 1 am therefore beset with 
masters, and learning French, Ita- 
lian, drawing, dancing, playing, and 
many other acquirements, which you 
and t never dreamt of. We were 
favoured with a swift voyage, and 
found my father’s equipage waiting 
our arrival at Falmouth. As we drew 
near London, my father said I was to 
meet his sister, who he had mention- 



ed tp me before, and whom 1 must 
love and obey.. , * f wij.1 certainly 
obey her,’ 1 answered, ‘ hut I can’t 
promise to love her, dear sir, till \ 
know her.’ ‘ Pshaw !.’ said my fa- 
ther, ‘ you may hate her if you choose, 
only make her believe otherwise, for 
she has immense wealth to leave,' 
An answer rose to my lips but fear- 
ful of giving fresh offence, I sighed 
it away. It was quite dark when we 
entered the city. The bustle of the 
crowded streets ; the number of car- 
riages, and the stunniug noise af- 
frighted me. I clung to my father 
in terror, dreading that we should be 
crushed every moment. At length 
we stopped before a large mansion in 
one of the principal squares, and my 
father led me to a spacious drawing- 
room, handsomely lighted. He bade 
a servant announce his arrival to hie 
sister, who soup returned, and said 
Lady de Burgh would attend us. My 
father repeated hi* commands to me 
to endeavour to please her, in a tone 
which made me tremble ; and before 
I could answer, the door was thrown 
wide open, and my aunt entered- 
She was a tall, thin, proud-looking 
woman, richly dressed, and wearing 
a stately manner. She g»vq my fa- 
ther a cordial welcome, and then ap- 
proached me, who stood quaking with 
fear. Having attentively examined 
my appearance, she deigned to say 
a few words of welcome ; then, turn- 
ing to my father, she said, 4 how un- 
fortunate, she should have been left 
so long among those savages.’ 4 In- 
deed, madam,’ 1 said, forgetting my 
fear in the desire of vindicating my 
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country, ‘ I never saw a savdge in my 
life: you remember 1 resided in’ — 
my father cut me short with such a 
look— while my aunt said, with a 
hopeless air — ‘ Heavens ! what a rus- 
tic ! but she speaks tolerable English, 
I hear.’ ‘ Poor ignorant woman,’ I 
thought, ‘ what would you have me to 
speak but I did not dare to say so. 
As we had travelled far without stop- 
ping longer than to change horses, I 
felt wearied and hungry'. Uncon- 
scious of the crime, 1 yawned, and 
my aunt quite started ; — but what a 
look of horror she gave me, when 1 
said I was very hungry ! Alas! and 
is she never hungry or sleepy, was 
my secret thought — and, contrasting 
the kindness 1 used to meet with when 
merely returning from a walk — with 
this contemptuous reception, my heart 
was almost breaking with grief. 
About the hour when we used to take 
Our supper, Lady de Burgh led the 
way to dinner. We sat down to a 
magnificent repast, but the dishes 
were so new and strange to me, that 
I could not eat ; and as if every thing 
1 did was to be unfortunate, being 
unaccustomed to such massy silver 
forks, 1 was continually letting them 
fall, till 1 laid them down in des- 
pair. Pleading extreme fatigue, I re- 
tired to my chamber, where, sitting 
on the side of the gilded bed, I thought 
of my home, and wept bitterly. 

“ Before I close my letter, I must 
give you a portrait of your Cory at 
•this moment. Imagine me squeezed 
into a tight stays, which impedes my 
breathing, and distorts my form. My 
hair, which you loved to see curling 



as it pleased, Violently drawn up to 
the top of my head, and arranged" 
with so many pins and combs as Ur 
produce an incessant head ache ; and 
lastly, my dresses so immodestly or 
gaudily made, that you would either 
blush for, or laugh at me. Show this 
picture to William ; ask him if he 
likes it. Yours, &c. 

Cory . Melborne .” 

Ten years had rolled away, when, 
one fair summer evening, a carriage 
descended the steep hill which leads 
to the village of Belleville, and stofi- 
ped at the inn at the end of the 
bridge. A female, who appeared 
young and lovely, accompanied by 
an elderly, grave looking woman, 
alighted, and followed the hostess to 
the best parlour. The young lady’s 
manner was hurried, and she trembled 
so violently, as to be obliged to grasp 
the arm of her attendant. Under 
pretence of inquiring about accommo- 
dations, the stranger entered into 
conversation with the landlady, and 
after a few remarks, she falteringly 
asked “ if farmer Van llansen was 
still living. “ No, madam,” returned 
the woman, “ he died before I came 
here ; but his widow lives still at the 
old farm.” “ It is many years since 
1 visited this place,” said the lady, 
with emotion ; “ doubtless it is much 
changed — Dominie Seeland,” she 
added, after a pause, “ does he yet 
live ?” The landlady shook her 
head — “ the old man has been dead 
long ago ; his grandson is now ouk 
minister.” “ Is — he liked,” inquired 
the lady, “ by his people ?” “ Yes,” 
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said the woman, “ we like him, but 
that’s more than I can say of her.’! 
“ Her — who,” exclaimed the stranger 
in a tone of breathless eagerness. “ His 
wife,”, said the astonished hostess, 
who began to entertain strange sus- 
picion of her gltest : nor were they 
lessened on perceiving that she had 
fainted on hearing her information. 
She received the attendant’s assertion 
that her lady’s illness was occasioned 
by fatigue, with an incredulous smile ; 
and when she had assisted in placing 
her in bed, she hastened to impart 
her suspicion and conjectures to her 
husband. 

After a night passed in the strug- 
gles of a wounded spirit, the lady 
rose apparently composed, though 
pale and languid. Dismissing her 
breakfast, she put on her bonnet, and 
drawing her veil over her face, bent 
her steps to Van Hansen's farm. 
As she passed the Dominie's dwell- 
ing, her heart beat quicker, and she 
held down her head. The hasty 
glance she ventured to throw upon the 
well-remembered spot was withdrawn 
with a bitter sigh. The court-yard 
no longer bloomed in its accustomed 
beauty. The wild rose which used 
to cover the front of the house, form- 
ing a fragrant screen, and stealing in 
the windows, was partly destroyed, 
and hung, for want of support, in dis- 
order to the ground. Even the seat, 
under the large willow at the gate, 
where- the venerable minister was 
Avont to enjoy his evening pipe, was 
■entirely destroyed. “ And ten little 
years, which, seem but as a dream, 
have worked all this desolation,” was 



the half-uttered reflection of the stran- 
ger, as she knocked, with trembling 
hand, at the door of Mr. Van Ran^ 
sen’s dwelling ; and, too impatient to 
wait, opened it herself, and entered 
the hall. Overcome by various feeR 
ings, she seated herself, and survey- 
ed the apartment. Here, at least, 
there was no change. The old fash- 
ioned pictures, adorned by the fea- 
thery ioliage of asparagus, still hung 
on the white-washed walls. The 
spinning-wheel, Cory’s own spinning- 
wheel, stood in the usual corner.— 
Here was the massy wardrobe, or 
cos, the repository of all the house- 
hold treasure ; and there stood the 
little stand, sacred to the family bible, 
with its silver clasps. As, with tear- 
ful eyes, she recognized these objects 
of her early remembrance, a light 
step approached the door. It opened, 
and Mrs. V an Hansen entered. To , 
the dame’s civil good day, and in- 
quiry what she would please, to bavd, 
Cory’s heart was too full to answer. 
She threw off her hat, and approach- 
ed her foster-mother, smiling, while 
the tears flowed from her eyes. The 
matron’s joy was at first damped by 
fearful surprise ; but, when she heard 
the voice, and felt the tender ca- 
resses of her long-lost child, she hurst 
into expressions of rapture and thank- 
fulness : Again and again she em- 
braced her, and called her by every 
endearing epithet. “ Now, thanks 
be to God, who has permitted me to 
see you once more, and as good as 
ever, only changed for the better.; 
but,” she added with a sigh, “ we 
arc sadly altered. My dear Haarroan 
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and the food Dominie” — then struck 
by the agony expressed in Cory’s 
face at tbe mention of the pastor, the 
thought of William’s marriage, which 
had been forgotten in the joyful con- 
fusion of her ideas, made her pause. 
She looked wistfully in Cory’s face, 
and at length said, “ my child, what 
is it 1 must tell you ?” “ I know, mo- 
ther,” she answered, endeavouring 
to smile, “ what 1 should have known 
before, that woman’s love is stronger 
than”— —Then losing her assumed 
firmness, her words were choked with 
Sofia, as she wept on her foster pa- 
rent’s bosom. Recovering from her 
agitation, Cory raised her head : “ tell 
me,” she said, “ when he married, 
and if he is happy.” “ When you 
had been absent a year,” replied the 
dame, “ your letters ceased, you 
remember, as you were to accompa- 
ny your father to Italy. To speak 
the truth, William looked sorrowful 
for a while, but by and by, be came 
leas often to see us ; and tbe second 
year after your departure, he brought 
bis wife borne. She was handsome, 
and had a good fortune ; but she had 
always lived in a large city, and 
soon became discontented with a 
country life. Her husband did not 
endeavour to soothe her, and it is 
said, that there is not much domes- 
tic happiness at the parsonage.” 
“ And now, my mother,” said Cory, 
firmly, “ let William be to you and 
me, as though he had never been ; 
i would not he should know that 1 
have been here. This day I will de- 
vote to you and my foster father’s 
memory ; and to-morrow leave this 



place, never te return.” “ Will you 
make me childless a second time V * 
said Mrs. Van Ransen reproachful- 
ly. “ Nay,” returned Cory, “ you 
shall come to me ; you have no tie* 
to keep you here ;> dispose of the 
farm, and we will find some pleasant 
resting place, where we will pass our 
lives together in peace.” “ Even as 
you say, my child,” replied the 
good dame, affectionately ; “ but 
come to your old room, and take pos- 
session of it once more.” Cory fol- 
lowed to her apartment, and while 
her mother went to order some re- 
freshment, she abandoned herself to 
the sorrow which every object around 
her awakened. She looked from the 
little window of her chamber; a 
summer sun was smiling on tbe lux- 
uriant meadows through which the 
Passaic gracefully loitered. Cory 
gazed intently on the scene ; but she 
thought not of its romantic beauties. 
Recollections of her childhood rush- 
ed on her mind. Opposite, and on- 
ly separated by an orchard of apple 
trees, stood the parsonage. How 
often, in this orchard, had William 
climbed the tallest tree to obtain the 
tempting apple, while she, trembling, 
yet eager, held her little apron to 
catch the prize. As her eyes wan- 
dered over tbe view, they rested on 
a cove formed by the river, which 
was neatly walled up and shaded by 
willows. Here she used to embark 
in the light skiff, while William would 
row her to the opposite side, where, 
on tbe grassy side of a bill, grew the 
wild strawberry, or tempting mush- 
room. 
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When Mrs. Van Ransen return* 
ed, she found Cory still leaning 
against the window, pale and de- 
jected. The old lady considerately 
drew her from the room, and en- 
deavoured to divert her thoughts 
from one painful subject. In reply 
to the dame’s inquiries, Cory in- 
formed her of the unhappiness which 
her determination to remain unmar- 
ried had secured her, through the con- 
stant altercation it produced with her 
father and his haughty relations. 
Her parent, however, had blessed 
her in bis last moments, and left her 
all the property which was at his dis- 
posal, and which exceeded her ne- 
cessities as much as her expectations. 
During the day it was determined, 
that while Cory was employed in 
choosing and furnishing a suitable 
residence, her mother should arrange 
her affairs, aud be in readiness to 
join her when she should send. In 
the afternoon, Cory stole from the 
house, and hastened to pay a mourn- 
ful, but not unpleasant duty. Feel- 
ing that even Mrs. Van Ransen’s 
presence would be unwelcome, she 
proceeded alone to the church yard. 
It was one of those calm summer 
evenings, when the faint breeze does 
not disturb even the trembling leaf 
of the ash : the declining sun was 
already shaded by the bills which 
on either side bounded the valley* 
The deep mild blue of the heavens 
— the noiseless flow of the river— the 
silence of the spot where rested the 
dead in their graves— and the sanc- 
tity of the church, in whose walls 
she had so often beard the voice of 



prayer, all spoke peace to the mour- 
ner's heart. She soon discovered 
the place where, side by side, lay the 
remains of her foster father, and her 
venerable instructor. Two plain 
grey stones merely signified the ages 
and names of those who slept be- 
neath. Here, with so many voice- 
less, but impressive evidences around 
her, of the futility of sorrow — here, 
where the truth pressed heavily on 
her heart how the grave closeth on 
the joyful and the sorrowing alike, 
Cory schooled her feelings— com- 
muned with her own heart — and was 
still. 

The ensuing autumn found Mrs. 
Van Ransen and her child happily 
situated in a pleasant retreat on the 
banks of the Hudson. Miss Mel- 
borne did not shun the world or its 
amusements. She felt that the pos- 
session of wealth imposed duties 
which it was criminal to neglect. 
Her charity not only reached the 
hovels of the starving, and the hearts 
of the desolate, but was as bene- 
ficially exerted in cheering depress- 
ed merit by her countenance, and re- 
warding laudable industry by her 
.patronage. 

She had not long mingled in soci- 
ety, when she attracted the regards 
of an amiable and accomplished man ; 
but the instant she perceived bis at- 
tachment, she withdrew herself from 
him. When her mother, as she al- 
ways styled her, bade her beware 
lest she should sacrifice happiness and 
usefulness to a romantic notion, she 
replied, that her- romance, if such it 
was, was of too long standing to be 
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overcome, and her usefulness would friend to whom they were addressed, 
necessarily be diminished by domes- Miss Melbome abided by them, and 
tic claims. These arguments, whe is now that rara avis, a happy and 
ther sound or not, silenced the load agreeable Old Maid. C. 



LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 



. .. t i 

Mounl IViwm, Sept. 5, 1785. 
Dear Sir, 

I am your debtor for two letters : 
one of the 12th of December, the 
other of the Oth of April. Since the 
receipt of the first, I have paid my 
respects to you, in a line or two by 
Major Swan, but as it was in- 
troductory only of him, it requires 
apology, rather than entitles me to 
credit, in our epistolary correspond- 
ence. 

If I had as good a nack, my dear 
Marquis, as you have, at saying hand- 
some things, 1 would eudeavour to 
pay you in kind for the many flat- 
tering expressions of your letters. 
1 have an ample field to work in ; but 
as I am a clumsy labourer in tlie 
manufactory of compliments, l must 
first profess my unworthiness of those 
which you have bestowed on me, and 
then, conscious of my inability of 
meeting you upon that ground, con- 
fess that it is belter not to enter the 
list, than to retreat from it in dis- 
grace. 

It gives me great pleasure to find, 
by my last letters from France, that 
the dark clouds which overspread 
your hemisphere, are yielding to the 
sunshine of peace. My first wish 
sis to see the blessings of it diffused 



through all countries, and among all 
ranks in every country, and that we 
should consider ourselves as the chil- 
dren of a common parent, and be 
disposed to acts of brotherly kind- 
ness toward one another ; in that 
case restriction of trade would va- 
nish. We should take your wines, 
your fruit, and surplusage of such ar- 
ticles as our necessities or conveni- 
ence might require, and in return give 
you our fish, our oil, our tobacco, 
our naval stores, &c. ; and in like 
inauuer should exchange produce 
with other countries, to the recipro 
cal advantage of each : and as the 
globe is large, why need we. wrangle 
torn small spot of it ? If one country 
cannot . contain us, another should 
open its. arms to us. Hut these hal- 
cyon days (if they .ever did exist) 
are now no more. A wise Provi- 
dence, I presume* has decreed it 
otherwise ; and we shall be obliged to 
go on in the ohi way, disputing, and 
now and then fighting, until the great 
globe itself dissolves. 

I rarely go from home, but my 
friends in and out of Congress in- 
form me of what is on the carpet. To 
band it to you afterwards would be 
circuitous and idle ; as I am persua- 
ded, that you have correspondents at 
New-York, who give them to you at 
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first taad» and Qan wlate them with 
snore clearness smd precision. I give 
tfie chief of my time to rural amuse- 
ments ; hut I have lately heen active 
in instituting a plan, which, if success 
attend it, (and of which. I have no 
doubt,) may be productive of great 
political, as well a s commercial ad- 
vantages, to the states on the Atlantic, 
especially the middle ones. — It is 
tfie improving and extending the in- 
land navigations of the rivers Poto- 
niack apd James, and communicating 
them with the western waters, by 
the shortest and easiest portages, and 
gOpd ro,ads. Acts have passed the 
assemblies of Virginia and Maryland, 



authorising private adventurers to 
undertake the work. Companies in 
consequence are incorporated, and 
that on this river is begun ; but when 
we come to the difficult paats of it, 
we shall require an engineer of skill 
and practical knowledge in this 
branch of business, and from that 
country where those kind of im- 
provements have been conducted with 
the greatest success. 

With very great esteem and re- 
gard, 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Geo. Washington. 
The Marquis dt Chmltllui. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

SALEM WITCHCRAFT, AN EASTERN TALE. 
( Concluded from page 333.] 



The party at the Justice’s break- 
fast table consisted of himself and 
family, and the two Mr. Mathers. 
The good woman of the house, howe- 
ver, and her children, were mute per- 
sons in the scene ; and sat listening 
With open mouths to the oracular 
speeches of the man of letters and di- 
vinity. Her daughters, indeed, made 
.some attempts to chat with young Ma- 
ther ; but he only rolled up the whites 
of his eyes at them, and turned again 
to his father, in a reverential posture 
of devout attention. So they were 
also obliged to listen, for their great 
edification. 

“ Doctor Mather,” said the Justice, 
“ I admire that the witches and devils 

VOL. IV. 



should have gone away so long, evey 
since the Old and New Testament 
times, and just now come back to 
torment and worry such a peaceable 
and godly set of people as live in our 
town.” “ Sir,” replied Mather se- 
nior, “ therein you are grievously 
misinstructed, inasmuch as in all 
ages, and at all places, on the testi- 
mony of Trismegislus, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Plotinus, Porphyri- 
us, Jamblicus, Proclus, Julius Pol- 
lux, Scaliger, Dandinus the jesuit, 
and innumerable others, whom I shall 
not mention here, for want of breath, 
have these infernal dsemons, or super- 
natural agencies, troubled, teazed, 
harrassed and devastated the tinof- 
3 
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fending and innocent of all nations. 
Touc bing tbeir origin, I do not pre- 
tend to pronounce with precision. 
The Thalmudists did maintain, that 
Adam had a wife called Lilis, before 
he married Eve, who bore him nothing 
but devils. But this, being contrary 
to scripture, I hold to be heterodox 
and impious. Yet, notwithstanding 
the testimony of learned men of all 
epochs and periods, have there al- 
ways been obstinate ignoramuses, 
half learned dunces, who did, and do 
deny, the operations of the invisible 
world ; yea, they account those who be- 
lieve in them, fools, dizzards, dream- 
ers ; and this, when Marcus, of his 
credit, told Psellus he had seen them ! 
and when Leo Suavius, and Paracel- 
sus, and Alexander ab Alexandra, 
and Lavater, (de spectris,) and Lodo- 
vicusVives, Hieronymus, Basil, Ja- 
cob Boisardus, Peter Loyerus, yea, 
Cardan, Martian, and a thousand more, 
all saw them with their own eyes, 
and wrote great books, full of exam- 
ples and wonders thereof.”* 

Here the worthy divine stopped to 
eat his johnny- cakes, and the Jus- 
tice again edged in a word or two : 
“ Yes, Doctor,” said he, “ the Sad- 
ducees did controvert the doctrine of 
spirits, even when they saw seven 
come out of the mouth of Mary Mag- 
dalen.” “ Talk not of the Saddu- 
cees,” answered Mather ; “ is there 
not even now one Robert Calif of 
Boston, merchant, who goes about 
blaspheming, in the midst of miracles, 
saying, it is all juggling and force of 



imagination, and such nonsense ; 
whom I uphold to be a fit candidate 
for ecclesiastical censure and civil 
castigation. But touching the nature 
of devils, they be of various kinds : 
There are your false gods, of whom 
one Mr. John Milton has given a pret- 
ty catalogue in a certain poem of his 
called Paradise Lost. And there be 
your liars ; your false oracles ; your 
tricky, saucy, malicious devils, like 
Asmodeus, that Tobit sent up the 
chimney. And there be your aerial 
devils; your water devils ; and your 
subterranean devils. And touching 
your water devils, it was they, if we 
may credit Hector Boetheus, that 
met Macbeth and Banquo, two Scot- 
tish Lords, in the woods, whereof a 
certain William Shakspeare hath 
written a foolish tragedy, and pro- 
phanely introduced the wonders of 
the invisible world on the stage. — 
Then there be your tempting devils, 
whose captain is mammon ; and your 
cozening devils, belonging to magi- 
cians and witches, whose prince is 
Satan himself. By one of these is 
this girl now possessed. As touching 
the power obtained by human beings 
over these spirits, and the mode of 
obtaining it, and the compact, be- 
side tbe authority of the ancient po- 
ets, I might quote — .” Here tbe Jus- 
tice could not keep silence any lon- 
ger, between impatience at such a 
long speech, and an itch to say some- 
thing himself. “ What a power of 
Latin and Greek you must have read. 
Doctor,” said he. “ For my part, I 



* See Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 1, 661. 
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don’t know nothing about these 
things, and always did. A little law 
is all 1 know, that 1 picked up when 

I scrivened for Capias Quill, of the 
Inner Temple, Esquire, during my 
younger days.” Mather looked dry- 
ly on the speaker, as if in profound 
contempt of his legal acquirements, 
and again took up the broken thread 
of his discourse, with fresh materials 
for spinning. “ As touching the laws 
against witchcraft,” he observed, 

II not to mention that the divine law 
is a constituent part of the common 
law, there be many ancient statutes, 
punishing that damnable crime and 
heresy with fire and faggots. And 
the reason is, doubtless, that such 
wretches may be parboiled before 
hand, as a small taste of the everlast- 
ing process of combustion which they 
are predestined to endure hereafter. 
But as touching the statutes, these 
were passed so early as during the 
reigns of Alfred, Ethelstane, and Ca- 
nute, and since, in the times of the 
eighth Henry, the sixth Edward, 
Queen Elizabeth, and blo&dy Mary, 
and the late King James. And the 
process is a writ ‘ de hasretico combu- 
rendo,’ a very ancient and well devi- 
sed writ. Many ancient records are 
there of executions for this offence ; 
but one which especially pleaseth 
me, is the case of a man in South- 
wark, who, saith the great Coke, was 
taken with the head and face of a 
dead man, and a book of sorcery in 
his male, or trunk, and brought into 
court ; but seeing no indictment was 

* Coke, 3d Inst. p. 44. 



against him, the clerks did swear him, 
that thenceforth he should not be a 
sorcerer ; and the head of the man, 
and the book of sorcery, were burnt 
at his expense. And at common law,* 
there be four kinds of dealers with 
daemons : your conjuror, conjurator, 
or invoker of spirits, by the awful 
name of God : your witch or wizard, 
goose or gander, from to weet, or to 
wit, to know, who is instructed by de- 
vils, and converses with them, and 
hath them at command ; such is this 
Patience said to be : your inchanter, 
incantator, qui carminibus adjurat da- 
monem ; and your sorcerer, Sortilegus, 
quia utitur sortibus in cantationibus da. 
monum. And this is what hath brought 
this grievous judgment on our new 
country. For the young persons of 
both sexes, with sticks and charms, 
and philtres, and candles, and dreams, 
to know their true loves, forsooth, 
have sent this hideous Azazel roaring 
amongst us, with his tragical doings, 
in the shape of divers, all very di- 
versely cruel and hideous spirits ”! 

“ Marry,” quoth the justice, “ Doc- 
tor Mather, you had not ought to have 
been a divine ; you would have made 
such a larned judge. Who would 
have thought that you had such a 
sight of law, all by heart ?” “ Ra- 

ther say,” said Mather, jun. " my 
father should have been three instead 
of one ; since, doubtless, be is equal- 
ly skilful in law, divinity, and phy- 
aic.” “Verily,” answered the el- 
der Mather, “ you overrate my poor 
abilities. But to sum up all in a few 
f See Cotton Malher. 
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words, as tbuchihg this' Case ofwitcb- 
craft, I shall put it into my Thaunia- 
t urges, in despite of Mr. Robert Ca- 
lif, and all his impieties. For law, 
It is seemly that we, in this ultima thak 
of the world, should follow the exam- 
ples of the renowned defenders of the 
faith in the other region of the globe ; 
and, in especial, of the great Sir Mat- 
thew Hale ; and according to the rules 
laid down by the skilful and judi- 
cious Mr. Gaul, 1 should make all 
such abominable devisers pillars of 
salt, for the edification of the poor 
heathen. Fire and faggots are all 
too good for them. And, touching 
physic, I have some small skill and 
erudition, questionless, therein ; and 
am bold to say, this Drybones is a 
mere mountebank and empiric — with 
his phlebotomy, forsooth ! It is a fly- 
ing in the face of Providence. F riend 
Mather, indeed ! I do believe him to 
be one of the most heretical of those 
ignes fatui, and inward-light children 
of darkness — those quakers — those 
vermin, who have licked up the vo- 
mit of former seducers, from the ken- 
nels of by-past ages, for a new di- 
gestion, and the new poisoning of 
mankind !”* Here Lemuel Lockup 
entered, and said he had Patience in 
custody ; so the divine’s declamation 
met with a final interruption. 

The Squire proceeded with all due 
solemnity, and magisterial dignity, 
to his hall of justice, where, seeing 4 
great mob of people, and hearing do- 
lorous shrieks from certain frantic- 
looking women, be ordered every 



body to be turhed otft instantly, ex- 
cept the accused, and those immedi- 
ately Interested. This mandate was 
with Some difficulty enforced by the 
sheriff and his deputies ; and thefena- 
gistrate took the chair, being flanked 
by the two Mathers. Patiencfe, Sup- 
ported by her mother on one side, 
and Faithful on the other, appeared 
before him, pale, but firm in her step 
and countenance, m which Surprise 
and indignation seemed contending 
with fear. The Justice, who at the 
bottom, was a good-hearted mah, 
looked upon her with an eye of pity ; 
and commenced business by asking 
Mr. Lockup what all the caterwauling 
among the women meant, which life 
heard on his entrance, and which now 
came more indistinctly from the yard 
before the house, whither the rabble 
had adjourned. The ministerial offi- 
cer made answer, that it was Abigail 
Williams and her gossips, who werfe 
roaring out because Patience hurt 
them. “ Ha!” said the Justice, “ I 
begin to smell a rat. That Abigail 
Williams has borne testimony in eve- 
ry case of witchcraft that has occur- 
red in this town since the beginning 
of the troubles thereof ; and if she 
had been pinched, and pricked, and 
bruised, half so much as she sayS she 
has, she must have been a ebrpse 
long ago. “ Pray, young woman,’* 
said he, addressing himself to Pa- 
tience, “ what is the matter with 
Beautiful Hobbes ?” “ 1 do nol 

know,” said Patience ; “ f reckon 
she is crazy.” “ But why does shii 



* Cotton Mather, L. 7. 
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cry out against you, for putting the 
black man upon her ?” “ 1 do not 

desire to spend my judgment there- 
on,” answered she. The worthy ma- 
gistrate seemed puzzled what to say 
nest, and turning to Doctor Mather, 
inquired, “ what was his judgment 
touching the question, if the devil 
Could torment in the shape of a virtu- 
ous person ?” Mather made answer, 
“ that he should be proud to commu- 
nicate his poor opinion thereof, at a 
more seeming time ; but held it best, 
under correction, to proceed with the 
business in hand.” “Well,” said the 
Squire, “ 1 believe there is no more 
to be said. 1 must make out this 
young woman’s mittimus, and have 
her confined until the grand jury sit.” 
Faithful here interposed very warm- 
ly against this proceeding, and in his 
excitement said many things extreme- 
ly unsavoury in the nostrils of Dr. 
Mather ; who asked him if he was 
ftot a teacher of the word, and repri- 
manded him severely for being in 
company with a woman accused of 
infernal communications. But the 
limits we have allotted to this narra- 
tive do not permit us to dwell upon 
this scene ; to particularize the asce- 
tic remarks of the elder divine — the 
admiring and reverential air of the 
younger— the gravity of the magis- 
trate — the modest intrepidity of the 
Criminal — the stout defence made by 
Goody Peabody, who more than insi- 
nuated that the affair was all a piece 
of spite and malice — or the chivalrous 
resistance made by Faithful, in the 
face of prejudice, ecclesiastical over- 



bearing, and civil authority. These 
things must be left to imagination. 
Suffice it to say, that the lover obtain- 
ed so much lenity for his mistress, 
that she was to be held in durance at 
the house of Mr. Lockup, and not put 
in the common jail, with the other 
cases of witchcraft. He also under- 
took to make Beautiful repent her ac- 
cusations before night, if he might be 
allowed a private colloquy with her. 
At this proposition, Mather junior 
expressed himself somewhat shocked. 

So the Justice and his guests went 
back to discuss the question about Sa- 
tanic power, which was then a moot 
point among the New-England di- 
vines, viz. if the devil could torment 
in the shape of a good man ; artd the 
rest proceeded to the house of the 
sheriff, as rapidly as the unruliness 
of the mob would permit, who follow- 
ed, in despite of the vigorous appli- 
cations made to their bodies by the 
constables, ranting, roaring, and 
screaming ; and would, no doubt, had 
it not been for the presence of the of- 
ficer, have put poor Patience in a sad 
pickle with the missiles which they 
regarded with longing eyes, but dar- 
ed not handle, while she was guarded. 
The bedevjlled Abigail Williams 
was distinguished among them, by 
walking as if afflicted by Saint Vi- 
tus ; screeching in the most painful- 
ly distressing tone, and, ever and 
anon, falling into apparently violent 
convulsions. Many of the women 
sympathized in her afflictions, and all 
the mob mingled in their groans and 
dolorous wailings, as if Pandemonium 
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had broke loose in good earnest, and 
Satan had come upon earth like a 
roaring lion. 

Faithful, as soon as he had seen 
Patience safely deposited in the 
sheriff" s house, wandered off in a 
disconsolate mood toward Dame 
Hobbes’. As he strode along, his pale 
countenance and agitated manner of* 
fered a striking contrast to his staid 
and demure appearance on the pre- 
ceding evening. As he approached 
the dwelling, he found that the crowd 
had gone about their business ; the 
windows were closed, andevery thing 
seemed quiet and peaceable as usual. 
He turned up the lane, and passed by 
the pig-stye. The swinish multi- 
tude, having been neglected by rea- 
son of the sad condition of their mis- 
tress, were crying for their daily al- 
lowance in the most harsh and dis- 
cordant tones. The devil, thought 
Faithful, seems to be in these hogs. 
He now clambered over the court- 
yard paling ; in the performance of 
which manoeuvre, truth compels me 
to state, that a sad solution of con- 
tinuity befell his small clothes, which 
added to the sore troubles of his 
mind. Turning his eyes toward 
the well, he half expected, half fear- 
ed, to encounter the fair nymph of 
the fount, whom he met there on his 
first visit. She was not there ; but the 
appearance of rude hands was upon 
the well, a broken pitcher stood by 
its side, and the bucket, severed from 
the rope, was rolled in the dust. 
Faithful bethought him of the golden 
bowl, and the silver chain of life, 



and the frailty of all mundane things ; 
He also thought, with a sigh, on the 
frailty of his nether garments. With 
a trembling hand, he ventured to open 
the door, after he had knocked seve- 
ral times in vain. Through the 
smoke which filled the apartment, he 
saw' the elder female seated by the 
fire-side, with her chin resting on 
her palms, and a stump of a pipe in 
her mouth. Remarkable was lying, 
seemingly dead drunk, upon the floor, 
and snoring like fifty bull-frogs ; and 
Beautiful, in a short gown and petti- 
coat, was sitting on the side of the 
bed, discussing a large bowl of bean 
soup. The old woman took no no- 
tice of Faithful, but continued smo- 
king her pipe with great sang-froid ; 
but the eyes of Beautiful twinkled 
with emotion at his appearance. 
With a mixed expression of counte- 
nance, where pleasure and surprise 
at beholding the preacher curiously 
blended with the bitter twist given 
her visage by the hot soup, she mo- 
tioned him to sit down beside her. 
He obeyed with the dubious air of 
one who seats himself with a half- 
formed resolution of suffering the ex- 
traction of a grinder. She edged up 
to him, and asked him if he would 
have some soup ; but he declined the 
offer with a graceful wave of the 
hand, telling her, that he came to 
hare a little private conversation with 
her. At this. Beautiful told him to 
say what he had to say, as Remarka- 
ble was too drunk, and her mother 
too sleepy, to overhear him. The 
preacher now commenced a long and 
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animated expostulation with the dam- 
sel, on her conduct, in which he 
mingled threats and promises, reproofs 
and entreaties, in a subtle and orator- 
like manner. Beautiful, at first, beard 
him ■ with great impatience, and 
seemed convulsed with inward emo- 
tion — now stifling a rising sob, and 
now gulping down a spoonful of the 
soup. He at last seemed to hit upon 
an argument that fixed her attention ; 
for, all at once, she became quite 
calm, and as soon as he had finished, 
wonderful to relate, promised to be- 
have herself, and not be bewitched 
any more. Upon this he departed, 
telling her that the Justice was 
coming in the evening to see how she 
did, and bidding her be careful, and 
mind what he had told her. 

Accordingly, as soon as the sha- 
dows of evening began to descend, 
Mr. Philip Smith, and his two asso- 
ciates, with Mr. Lemuel Lockup and 
Faithful, who had wandered about 
the village all day, like a troubled 
ghost, proceeded privately to the pos- 
sessed house. The idlers who had 
been lounging about the premises all 
day, finding nothing to gratify their 
curiosity, had vanished at sunset : 
those who had homes, to tlieir sup- 
pers ; and those who had no homes, 
tt) spunge upon their neighbours, as 
is still the custom at the eastward to 
this day. 

Things were pretty much in statu 
quo when this goodly company en- 
tered the room. Remarkable having 
come somewhat to herself, was sitting 
upright, looking stupid and bewil- 



dered, and exhaling a most intolera- 
ble odour of whiskey from her nos- 
trils ; and Beautiful, having finished 
her soup, sat gazing out of the win- 
dow at the evening star, apparently 
lost in a deep reverie. As the door 
opened, she started from her posture, 
and looked as if she was again going 
to cut some strange capers ; but on 
a significant gesture from Faithful, 
she restrained herself, and sat down 
•gain very sedately. The visiting 
parties also seated themselves, and 
looked as sober and serious as if 
they had come to a funeral,' no one 
seeming to know what to say. Mr. 
Philip Smith first broke silence, by 
asking Beautiful how she found her- 
self ? To which interrogation, she re- 
plied, “ 1 notion I feel better this 
evening, and am not bewitched any 
more.” Says Mr. Smith, “ I guess 
you was crazy this morning.” I 
guess I was,” answered Beautiful. 
Then Mather senior, chancing to cast 
his eyes upon the remarkable physi- 
ognomy of Remarkable Short, ob- 
served, “ I apprehend that woman is 
in a beastly state of inebriety.” 
“ Aye, aye,” quoth the Justice, 
“ and I apprehend she shall suffer for 
it. Mr. Lemuel Lockup, see that she 
be put in the stocks to-morrow morn- 
ing.” “ So be it,” replied the la- 
conic Lemuel. Here the conversa- 
tion flagged ; and the melancholy si- 
lence which followed was only bro- 
ken by the snorings of Deliverance, 
the sobs and sighs of Beautiful, and 
the occasional grunting of Remarka- 
ble. “ 1 opine,” quoth Mather junior 
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to his father, “ there be no spectres 
here to night.” “Your warship 
will please to observe, that there 
are no supernatural appearances 
here,” quoth Faithful, “ and that 
there is no reason why Miss Peabody 
should be detained any longer in cus- 
tody ; ! therefore humbly intreat of 
your worship that she be set at liber- 
ty.” “ And I,” says old Mather, 
“ exhort you. Squire Smith, not to 
be precipitate in your judgment, but 
to tarry a while before you disfran- 
chise the prisoner from her incarce- 
ration.” 

Scarcely had the Doctor adminis- 
tered this monitory bint, when a noise 
approached the house as of persons in 
the greatest agony : Dismal shrieks 
were heard, accompanied with the 
shuffling of feet and the rattling of 
chains ; the sounds became louder, 
and still more terrifying ; and the 
whole party felt themselves singular- 
ly affected with nervous agitations. 
Dr. Mather, however, rising from his 
seat, exclaimed, “ Now you shall see 
how I will incontinently buffet, ab- 
jure, and put to rout these powers of 
darkness. Sathane, te exorciso, in 
nomine Dei palris, Fili uniusgeniti, et 
Spiritus ." — Here a whole volley of 
lieavy materials shook the house to 
its foundation ; the valiant exorcist 
staggered, and in attempting to re- 
cover his seat, the chair unaccounta- 
bly withdrew from his sitting part, 
and he came with a great shock to 
the floor. Presently a large stone 
came down the chimney, and bound- 
ed into the corner, bringing volumes 
of soot in its company, that extin- 



guished the fire, and obscured the 
light of the dipt candle that was 
burning unsnuffed upon the mantle 
piece with a dim and ghostly glare. 
The Justice pulled out his pocket 
handkerchief to wipe his face ; but 
in bis confusion and agitation of 
mind, instead of bis own nose, took 
hold of the proboscis of Mather junior, 
who stood close beside him, shivering 
with the cold sweat of fear. No 
sooner did he feel this strange ap- 
plication, than he concluded that he 
was for certain in the clutches of the 
enemy ; and mechanically bestowing 
a hearty blow on the countenance of 
Mr. Smith, which soon made the jus- 
tice find out tbe local situation of his 
own features, he fell backwards in a 
swoon. And now every body seemed to 
have lost all presence of mind, except 
Remarkable and Faithful. Tbe for- 
mer starting from her lethargy, vo- 
ciferated, “ please tbe pigs. I’ll go 
feed tbe swine and tbe latter 
determined to accompany her ; but 
was detained by young Mather, who 
in bis terror bad caught hold of tbe 
skirt of Faithful’s coat, and held it 
with the grasp of desperation. Re- 
markable Short strode out of the 
door. The noises were for some 
moments discontinued ; and the par- 
ty had begun to talk in a whisper to 
each other, when something ponder- 
ous fell against tbe door, and a 
scream, followed by a groan, at- 
tended the shock. Faithful, bursting 
from the grasp of young Mather, 
opened the door ; and there lay Re- 
markable stretched upon her face, 
apparently lifeless. He took her by 
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the shoulders to raise her, but was 
unable to puli her in. The Justice, 
vfcilh some hesitation, seconded his 
‘efforts ; Beautiful next ventured to 
assist, but it was ineffectual. Doctor 
Mather then mustered up courage to 
lay hold of the Justice’s breeches, 
and help him haul ; and his hopeful 
son, clinging to the petticoats of 
Beautiful, laboured manfully in his 
vocation, and actually succeeded in 
demolishing that integument, stout as 
it was. The Justice, who at bottom, 
was a good hearty fellow, began to 
relish the sport, and at every renew- 
ed effort of himself and colleagues, 
shouted yeo-heuve-oh ! with the true 
marine accent and intonation. De- 
liverance was roused from her stu- 
por ; and her first impression being 
that thieves were breaking in, seized 
the broomstick and tongs, and began 
to belabour the party with might and 
main. Remarkable could not be 
hauled in by the united strength of 
the whole assembly ; but lay, bel- 
lowing lustily, making grievous kicks, 
flings, and distortions ; and crying 
out, “ my leg ! my leg !” When the 
instruments of Goody Hobbes began 
to sing in the ears, and thrum the 
posteriors of the party, they desisted 
from their ineffectual labours, and 
turned upon the assailant, whom they 
soon disarmed ; and who, between 
astonishment and fright, relapsed 
into her former insensibility. But 
Faithful suddenly rushed out of the 
door, and in a moment Remarkable 
gained her liberty. She came crawl- 
ing on all fours into the room, as if 
ror.. it. 



uncertain of her capacity of locomo- 
tion : presently, she got on her 
haunches, and then springing up tb 
the extreme altitude of her comman®- 
ing height, she shook herself for joy 
at her liberation. The exuberance 
of her satisfaction did not exhibit it- 
self in the most graceful attitudes, 
when she was merely sensible of her 
disenthralmeni. But her limbs seem- 
ed to have gotten some sprain in the 
recent struggle ; for after her first 
feats, uttering suddenly a piercing 
cry, she threw one foot here, and 
another there ; kicked Dr. Mather in 
her evolutions from one end of the 
room to the other ; bumped her head 
against tbe ceiling, and knocked her- 
self down, to all appearance, fife- 
less. 

But another scene was yet to be 
witnessed, before these preternatural 
appearances terminated. They heard 
a scuffling and noise from without ; 
and who should come in but Faithful, 
lugging Preserved Perkins by one 
ear, and Ichabod Shuffle by the 
other. “ Here,” said he, “ are the 
spectres.” Young Mather, in imita- 
tion of bis father, was exclaiming, 
“ Sathane, te exorciso, 4'c.” but the 
Justice discerned the bottom of the 
busiucs3, and cried out, “ You vaga- 
bonds and rascals 1 what do you 
mean by such burglarious and anti- 
nomial conduct ?” Preserved stood 
in a sulky manner, kicking with his 
foot, and biting his nails, and mut- 
tered in answer, “ She kicked me, 
and tweaked me, and buffeted me ; 
and 1 only tied her by the leg.” 
4 
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“ But you felonious and manufactu- 
ring convict,” said the Justice, “ what 
made you break all the windows in 
the house ?” “ She did so to our’n,” 

answered Preserved, in the same 
dogged tone. When Ichabod was 
interrogated as to the cause of his 
conduct, his only apology was, that 
Preserved told him to do it. And, 
indeed, this amiable weakness of 
obeying implicitly what was told 
him, is the only trait of character 
recorded of this exemplary youth. 

It is to be observed, that Dr. Ma- 
ther always asserted, that the devil 
had abetted the pair in their prac- 
tices on the quiet of Goody Hobbes’ 
house ; for as much, said he, as no 
two, or two hundred people, could 
make such an infernal din and clatter 
as was produced on that occasion. 
But seeing, he added, that some weak 
consciences might be alarmed at the 
suspicious circumstances attending 
the transaction, he had not inserted it 
in his Thaumaturgui mirabilia, or 
Wonders of the Invisible World. 
This book had also a Hebrew title, 
which is not here mentioned, because 
the printer has no points to bis types. 

Our tale now draws to a conclu- 
sion. Patience was liberated im- 
mediately. The next day Remark- 
able Short cut a remarkable figure 
in the stocks : Preserved Perkins was 
preserved on one side of her ; and 
Ichabod Shuffle had bis legs shuf- 
fled into a pair of wooden garters on 
the other side of her. These two 
worthies were afterwards well whip- 
ped. Whether it was, that being 
obliged to endure each other’s com- 



pany for two hours, side by side, they 
contracted an affection for that posi- 
tion ; or that their passions, as is 
sometimes the case, vacillated from 
the extreme of hate to that of love ; 
or from what other cause this sneak- 
ing partiality arose, it is certain that 
Preserved afterwards married Re- 
markable ; and a curious couple they 
were. 

Faithful carried back bis blooming 
bride to Muddy-pond, where they 
lived a long life of peace and inno- 
cence. They had thirteen children ; 
the first was called Welcome, and 
the last. Content ; and their posteri- 
ty inherit the land to this day. Re- 
turn John Handy, the brother of 
Faithful, came soon afterwards to 
Goody Hobbes’ with a recommend, 
which his brother, with a little more 
policy than grace, advised him to 
procure. But, somehow or other, he 
pocketed his misfortune, and married 
Beautiful, bitter as she was. He was 
not much heard of afterwards. It is 
believed, however, that Nature, un- 
willing to perpetuate the lineaments 
of the Hobbes’ physiognomy, was not 
prolific in the last of her line. She 
had no children ; but lived, to the 
sorrow of her humbugged spouse, to 
a vast age, and was as long dying as 
Mrs. Morrison, who has b;cn breath- 
ing her last in Mr. Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine for four months, and is yet 
kicking ; and who must have put 
every one in mind of Peter’s wife’s 
mother, that lay sick of a fever for 
three Sundays. 

[The above particulars were found 
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recorded in an old manuscript under the Editor of this Magazine, who has 
the seat of a pulpit lately pulled down had them modernized and drama* 
in Connecticut. The Editor of the tized by an eminent writer for the 
Courant has politely loaned them to newspapers.] it. N. T. 



[For the Literary Journal-] 

ANTHON'S LAW OF NISI PRIDS. 

The Law of Nisi Prius, being Reports of Cases determined at Nisi Prius in the Supreme 
Court of the State of New-York, with notes and commentaries on each case. To 
which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay on the Studies preparatory to the Active Duties 
of the Bar. By John Anthon, Counsellor at Law. New-York, Gould & Banks, 1820. 



For the last twenty years, the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of this 
State has been filled by men of dis- 
tinguished character and ability. 
This fact, which under any circum- 
stances would have been honourable 
to the State, seems particularly so 
when the defective manner of their 
appointment, and the party feuds 
which have long existed, are taken 
into consideration. It shows, that 
however much, and however violent- 
ly, our fellow citizens have differed 
upon political questions, they have 
never lost sight of essential inte^ 
rests, in favour of their creatures, 
but have, on important questions, 
been guided by correct principles. 
Demagogues may declaim, and po- 
litical fanatics rave as they please, 
so long as the majority of our popula- 
tion retain their present character, 
we have little to apprehend from the 
selfish views of the one class, or the 
moon-struck madness of the other. 

Within the short period before 
mentioned, the reports of decisions of 
our different courts have swelled to 
nearly thirty volumes, and of those 
decisions a large proportion consist 



of cases determined in the Supreme 
Court. It seems a little singular, that 
whilst the numerous reports of cases 
before that body show the high cha- 
racter which they have sustained with 
the profession, that hardly one re- 
spectable volume of Nisi Prius de- 
cisions has been published. We 
know that Nisi Prius reports are con- 
sidered as of but secondary authori- 
ty in our courts ; and that they are 
justly so considered, because they are 
made by a single judge, and general- 
ly under circumstances which do not 
admit of much time for considera- 
tion ; but we, at the same time, ap- 
prehend that they are in many re- 
spects of great value to the profes- 
sion. The first impressions of an 
able man are frequently as just as his 
more laboured opinions ; and though 
he may not always have chapter and 
verse at his command, nor be able to 
methodise his thoughts into the best 
train of argument, yet his reasons will 
be generally sound, and his conclu- 
sions right. There is a freshness, too, 
in a first conception, a strength of 
originality, commonly lost by a re- 
ference to books, which in a great 
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measure replaces, in point of interest 
at least, what it sometimes loses iq 
correctness. Not a single legal 
thought of such men as compose our 
Supreme Court ought to be lost to the 
profession. They have laboured so 
long and so thoroughly in their avo- 
cations, either ns lawyers or as judges 
— they have acquired so extensive an 
acquaintance with legal science, and 
so much capacity in the management 
of business, that it is impossible to 
value their opinions too highly on 
every subject connected with their 
duty. Even if they should some- 
times be surprised into mistaken 
opinions — such mistakes can occasion 
no serious injury ; more especially, 
as if important, they are soon and 
easily corrected. Many important 
points ruled at Nisi Prius are not to 
be found in the reports, but remain 
subjects of doubt and difficulty to the 
profession ; and though the decision 
of the Judge would not stamp the seal 
of authority upon such, yet it would 
afford good reason for their adoption 
by the bar, and give them a guide for 
their future opinions. Decisions of 
this kind are always treated with re- 
spect by the Judges in term, and 
are often quoted in their determina- 
tions. They become with them a 
motive for their opinions, and espe- 
cially, when long ruled in the same 
manner at Nisi Prius, are seldom, if 
ever, disturbed. Respect for Nisi 
Prius decisions, from the language of 
the English books, appears sometimes 
to have carried their judges in settling 
a mooted point, farther than was war- 
ranted by principle. So unwilling 



were they to disturb a question which 
appeared to be settling, although it 
had taken a wrong course. In fact, 
it appears in many instances to be 
of less importance that a rule should 
be established, than that it should be- 
come, in some way, fixed and de- 
termined. Uncertainties are no less 
abhorrent to the law than perpetui- 
ties. It is no difficult matter on the 
part of the public to conform to an 
established rule, whilst a doubtful 
law may subject them to evils, the 
more grievous, because unlooked for. 
This desire for certainty, in the 
laws, should govern all legal deci- 
sions, and every means tending to the 
accomplishment of such an object, 
ought to meet with encouragement 
and reward. 

We may fairly challenge oor bre- 
thren on the otbeT side of the At- 
lantic to a comparison of any of their 
reports, in the brightest era of their 
iurisprudence, with the volumes that 
have been produced in this Stale. 
Mansfield and Hardwicke were not 
perhaps greater men than some of the 
gentlemen who have presided at our 
Bench. Their best reports are infe- 
rior in point of style, to say the least, 
to those of Mr. Johnson. In Nisi 
Prius Reports, however, they deci- 
dedly stand before us ; not only in 
number, but in reputation. Not a 
single year elapses without producing 
some new production in this branch, 
for the benefit of legal science. Their 
Nisi Prius Reports keep an even 
march with their more important 
works, leaving nothing to be wish- 
ed for in this, more than in the 
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other branches of the law. We wish 
that greater pains were taken here for 
the collection of materials, and the 
publication of works of this sort. Were 
the gentlemen of the profession to 
take minutes of their important ca- 
ses ; and were every judge to furnish 
notes of those cases he may decide 
at Nisi Prius on each of his circuits, 
a selection from the materials formed 
in this mode would soon swell to a vo- 
lume. A work collected in this man- 
ner would be doubly valuable from 
the accuracy which would distin- 
guish it, and the care which would 
attend the selections ; and it would 
occasion but little difficulty or trou- 
ble. We will venture to say, that 
some plan of this sort would give 
general satisfaction, and confer a 
great obligation upon the profession. 

Mr. Anthon is a respectable law- 
yer, and has an extensive practice in 
this city. He is known to the pro- 
fession as the editor of several valua- 
ble works ; and, if we mistake not, 
the sole authorship of several others 
has been ascribed to him. Though 
bis different productions have not pro- 
cured him a very high reputation 
as an author, they at least show his 
zeal and bis willingness to discharge 
that debt which, it is said, every man 
owes to his profession. Some portion 
of that flippancy, which is one of Mr. 
Anthon’s chief characteristics, is ob- 
servable in all his works, and the ex- 
cellent good terms on which he 
stands with himself peep out at times 
in what he writes, as well as in every 
thing he says or performs. This 
happy self conceit may occasion a 



secret smile ; but we have no desire 
to quarrel with any one for possessing 
a foible so harmless as that of va- 
nity. 

The work before us we take to be 
decidedly the best of Mr. Anthon’s 
productions. It shows an extensive 
acquaintance with the questions he 
has discussed ; the cases are report- 
ed in a plain manner ; and the points 
arc clearly stated. He has been, in 
no particular, needlessly prolix ; but 
has contrived to condense a very 
considerable body of information 
into a small compass. The cases 
rather afford results, than the reasons 
on which those results are founded ; 
and give, rather materials for think- 
ing, than gratify curiosity upon the 
subjects stated. The best parts of the 
work, however, are the notes. These 
are, exclusively, Mr. Anthon’s ; in 
them he has freely examined the pro- 
priety of the discussions on which he 
is commenting. Where the subject 
would admit discussion, he has enter- 
ed fully into its merits, stated ar- 
guments, and drawn conclusions. 
These notes afford evidence of Mr. 
Anthon’s thorough acquaintance with 
the subjects he has handled, and show 
that he has read extensively, and to 
the purpose. We recommend the 
notes to the attention of the profes- 
sion, and regret that our limits pre- 
vent the introduction of more than a 
few of the shorter ones. We quote 
those which follow— rather as exam- 
ples of Mr. Anthon’s style, than as 
affording a fair criterion of the merits 
of the whole. 

In Else against Ferris, (page 25,) 
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Van Ness, J. says, “ that the cir- 
cumstance of words having been spo- 
ken in beat can go only in mitiga- 
tion.” 

In note b, to this case, Mr. Anthon 
says : 

“ A different opinion lias been enter- 
tained by some lawyers and judges, (3 
Mass. 553.) but certainly without founda- 
tion. Mo case can be found where the 
feet of the words having been spoken in 
beat has been allowed to be received in 
bar. Words spoken in the warmth of 
passion may tome timet be less injurious 
to the character of the party slandered, 
than when used with a cool deliberate 
purpose to defame, but certainly can ne- 
ver, for that reason, be deemed so far 
harmless as to be allowed to pass with- 
out legal animadversion. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Selwyn very correctly remarks, 
that actions for words should not be 
brought on slight and trivial occasions ; 
and when the words are merely words of 
heat and anger, or passion, spoken sud- 
denly, or srithout deliberation, such ac- 
tions shonld be discountenanced ; but 
that, at the same time, it has been truly 
said by Wray, C. J. that unless the party 
injured by false and malicious scandal 
had a remedy at law, it would be a ver- 
bis ad verbera, and the consequences 
might be fatal. 2 Selwyn’s N. P. 1 155. 

Again : in Johnson v. Smith, (page 
61,) where the well-known rule is 
adopted by the court, that where there 
is an agreement on a sale for notes on 
demand, and refusal of the notes, in- 
debitatus assumpsit will lie, Mr. An- 
thon remarks : 

“ The true rule on this subject is cor- 
rectly stated by Sir James Mansfield, C. 
J . in the case of Brook et al V3. W bite, 1 
N. P. 230. “ When a person sells goods 
upon a certain credit, to be paid for by a 
bill at a certain date, he can maintain no 
action for ‘ goods sold’ until the expira- 
tion of the period at which such bill 
would become due, because the goods 
are not agreed to be paid for until that 
time. If the bill be not given, ho may 
bring an action on the special contract, 



because he is deprived of the particular 
security agreed on ; but when the whole 
time is expired, and no bill has been 
given, he may bring an action for the 
money which is then due.’ In other 
words, before the expiration of the time 
of credit, the plaintiff must declare spe- 
cially, for a breach of the contract to give 
a hill ; but after the expiration of that 
time, a general count in ‘ indebitatus as- 
sumpsit,' for goods sold, is sufficient. 

“ The reason given by Meath, J. in the 
same case, appears to be the true reason. 
‘ When the contract is executory, the 
party must declare specially ; but when it 
is executed, he may declare generally.’ 
In support of this opinion, be refers to the 
case of Alcorn v. Westbrook, 1 Wilson, 
115, where Dennison, J, says, if a man 
agrees to build another a bouse, to be 
paid for it, and afterwards builds the 
bouse, in this case he has two ways of de- 
claring, either upon the nriginal execu- 
tory agreement, to be performed in fu- 
ture, or upon an indebitatus assumpsit 
or quantum meruit, when the house is 
actually built, and the agreement exe- 
cuted. In Lawes on Pleading, in as- 
sumpsit, p. 6. the cases on this subject 
are collected together, and commented 
on, and the rule as above stated admit- 
ted to be correct. From this view of the 
subject, it would seem that the plaintiff, 
in the case in the text, ought to have 
been nonsuited, his action having been 
brought before the time of credit had ex- 
pired, and the declaration being indebi- 
tatus assumpsit generally. How far the 
recovery will be the same, on the gene- 
ral, as on the special count, with refer- 
ence to the interest, vide Marshall et al. 
r. Pool et al. 13 East. 97. De Barnallas 
y. Fuller et al. 2 Camp. 426. and the case 
cited in the notes to those cases. 

Again : in Hawkins v. Dunham, 
(page 82.) Thompson, J. says : “ The 
count for money had and received 
is technical ; and, to maintain it, 
proof must be given that money, be- 
longing to the plaintiff, has come to 
the hands of the defendant.” Mr. An- 
thon’s note states, that 

“ In the case of Israel r. Douglatt, 

1 H. Bl. 239. Wilson, Justice, says, it is 
highly necessary that the forms of actions 
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should be kept distinct. Courts of jus- 
tice have, in my opinion, already gone 
quite far enough in extending the favour- 
ite count for money had and received. 
But I know of no case, where they have 
gone so far as to allow that count to be 
maintained where no money has in fact 
been received by the defendant. My 
idea is, that where no money has been 
actually received, no action for money 
bad and received can be supported. 
Vide etiam, Taylor vs. Higgins, 3 East. 
169. in confirmation. The general rule 
indisputably is, that the action for money 
had and received cannot be supported, 
unless the defendant has actually re- 
ceived money. Beardsley vs. Boot, 11 
Johns. 468. It is not necessary, howe- 
ver, in all cases, to gi ve positive testimo- 
ny , that the defendant has received mo- 
ney belonging to plaintiff. When from 
facts it may be fairly presumed he has 
received plaintiff’s money, this action for 
money bad and received is maintainable. 
Tuttle v. Mayo, 7 Johns. 134. Doug. 
137. Hunter v. Welsh, 1 Starkie, 224. 

The materials for this work have 
been collected at the different sit- 
tings, held in this city, during the 
course of ten years. That Mr. An- 
thon has not been careless in the se- 
lection, abundantly appears from the 
work itself. We hope that he will 
continue his labours, and devote his 
leisure moments to the preparation of 
new works for the profession. He 
has shown his capacity for more im- 
portant undertakings. 

We might, were we so disposed, 
cavil a little at Mr. Anthon’s intro- 
ductory essay, “ on the studies pre- 
paratory to the active duties of the 
bar,” as having no proper connection 
with the main work. But we are too 
well pleased to see any thing which 
may assist the student, to take excep- 
tions to the manner of its introduc- 
tion. Mr. Anthon’s course, for the 
first year, consists almost entirely of 
miscellaneous works. We are fully 



convinced of the value of the authors 
he mentions ; but we believe it bet- 
ter to leave them for moments of 
leisure, than to make them a princi- 
pal object of attention. The law is 
a coquettish mistress, and requires a 
constant and ardent devotion, on the 
part of her servants. We should rather 
recommend it to the student to give, 
from the first, his whole soul to his 
professional duties, and to make them 
the constant object of bi3 thoughts. 
The viginti annorum lucubrationes, 
are still necessary to make a perfect 
lawyer. Our labours, as to old books, 
may have been lightened, but we 
have a vast body of new law, in va- 
rious shapes. The law of personal 
property is, in a manner, grown up, 
even since the time of Lord Coke. 
And the American student has some 
peculiar branches, which demand his 
particular attention. After learning 
the English laws, he has to study the 
modifications which have taken place 
of those laws in his own state ; he 
has, besides, a vast body of constitu- 
tional law to examine, and he ought 
to be acquainted with the peculiar 
laws of the different states. The stu- 
dent, then, ought to make every thing 
else incidental to his professional 
pursuits; more especially, as, in ge- 
neral, so much attention is required 
to the office duties of his principal, 
that there is little time left, even for 
the performance of necessary studies. 
So much disgusting drudgery is to be 
undergone ; so many sacrifices are 
to be made, that not only is much 
time wasted, but the love for legal 
lore, if acquired, is frequently lost 
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with it. We know not how the high 
and honourable men of the profession 
can reconcile to their consciences, 
their general conduct to the student. 

Who bath one hundred guineas )>aid 
To some great master of the trade, 

To labour hard, from nine to four, 

For earning twice a hundred more. 

Mr. Anthon regrets that we have 
not greater lawyers. We will tell 
him some of the reasons why we have 
not. It is because there is so much 
to dishearten young men in their pro- 
gress ; it is because they have no 
friend to direct, to counsel, and to 
advise them ; because they are treat- 
ed more as slaves that) equals. These 
are the reasons why so many young 
men are admitted into the profession 
with no other reading tbau Black- 
stone, and a few books of practice ; 
with no other acquirements than they 
have made amidst the details of an 
office. 

The student would do well to adopt 
the advice of Mr. Hoffman, in his le- 
gal course, by spending the first year 
or two of his studies in private appli- 
cation, and by devoting the remain- 
der, only, of his noviciate, to the ac- 
quisition of business details ; or, we 
would recommend it, in preference, 
to spend the year allowed by our 
Judges at the Law Institution of Litch- 
field. In the retirement of that de- 
lightful village ; in the able lectures 
of its principals ; in the society of the 
distinguished young men he would 
meet there, he would find advantages 
far surpassing any contingent bene- 



fits he can expect from any private 
office. 

We are inclined to think well of 
the legal course proposed by Mr. An- 
thon. The books he has selected are 
the best ; and he bas arranged them 
in judicious order. He recommends 
the civil law, and seems inclined to 
rate it fairly, without running into 
those extravagant encomiums which 
have been bestowed upon it by many 
authors. 

“ The civil law,” says Mr. Anthon, 
(Introduction, p. 17.) •* ought not to be 
wholly overlooked by the student of the 
common law. It is the greatest monu- 
ment of Roman genius w hich has de- 
scended to us. It is here, (hat the de- 
claration of ' the father of gods and men,’ 
to the * Cythcrean goddess.’ is fully ve- 
rified : ‘ liaperium sine fine dedi.’* For 
in this code of laws imperial Rome still, 
in effect, governs a large portion of the 
civilized world. Many able and learned 
lawyers have applied it also with gTeat 
success to the elucidation of abstruse 
doctrines in the common law. Whether 
it is viewed, therefore, as a mode of dis- 
ciplining the mind, as a matter of lauda- 
ble curiosity, or as a source of useful 
professional information, this subject will 
well reward the student’s industry. It 
is not expected, nor indeed is it necessa- 
ry, that he should pluDge into the depths 
of this science ; a science which, in the 
language of Gibbon has exhausted so 
many learned lives, and clothed the walls 
of such spacious libraries. A general 
view of it will be sufficient, entering on- 
ly so far into details as may enable him * 
to draw from its treasures as opportuni- 
ties may require.” 

Our author advises the student not 
to pass much time in attendance up- 
on the courts. Wc would recommend 
it to him never to go there, but upon 
the trial of important causes. Little 
information is to be collected in this 
manner ; the student’s habits of me- 
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thodical application may be impaired 
by it ; and there is danger of his 
making them places for idle lounging. 

Mr. Antbon observes, (Introduce 
tion, p. 23 :) 

That “ the student may waste much 
time bv attending to trials at INisi l’rius, 
and arguments at bar, at too early a pe- 
riod. The same objections which are a ; - 
plicable to a |)remature perusal of the 
reports apply with increased force here. 
It must therefore be particularly enjoin- 
ed on him, to refrain from a continued 
attendance on the courts until near the 
conclusion of his clerkship: at which 
time, if be has industriously pursued the 
course recommended, be will be prepar- 
ed to reap substantial improvement from 
the trials and arguments be may bear 
there.” 

Mr. Anthon’s style appears to be 
well adapted to the subjects he has 
discussed. Something there is of that 
self-sufficiency visible throughout bis 



work, to which we have already allud- 
ed. There is a fondness, too, for 
classical allusions, which seems, we 
hardly know why, to sit rather awk- 
wardly upon him. He uses more 
technical terms than we should, have 
expected from one who appears am- 
bitious of a reputation as a scholar, 
and that too, when common words 
would have answered the purpose 
quite as well, and are, in fact, more 
generally used by the profession. 

We will now take leave of Mr. An- 
thon, with expressing our conviction, 
that his work, is equal to any thing of 
the kind which has ever been pub- 
lished, and with again expressing our 
hope, that he will continue to favour 
the public with the fruits of his la- 
bours- L. C. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

TO THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS ON THE EASTERN STATES.” 



Your second allegation against the 
Olive Branch imports, that in stating 
the errors and guilt of the democratic 
party, which, you assert, was done 
out of t; a hypocritical pretence” of 
impartiality, I adduced but a few ; 
that even these were extenuated and 
palliated by “ regrets and upologies 
and, as a corollary, you give your 
readers to understand, that I sup- 
pressed the great mass, including all 
that were of a heinous nature. 

That the strain of accusation is ab- 
solutely expressed, or clearly impli- 
ed, appears indubitable from a peru- 
sal of your own words. “ It [the 

VOX.. IV. 



Olive Branch] has selected, with a 
delicacy and tenderness truly affec- 
tionate, a few slips ” — yes, these are 
the precise words — “ a few slips on 
one side, which are softened with pa- 
thetic regrets and apologies.” Letters, 

p. 28. 

Here, sir, we are fairly at issue. 

If the accusation be established, it 
clearly follows, that 1 have been guil- 
ty of a base literary and political 
fraud ; that my work ought to have 
been consigned to oblivion ; and, 
moreover, that 1 deserve the most 
pointed reprehension of every honest 
and enlightened member of the com- 
> 
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munity. But, on the contrary, if I 
prove these charges utterly destitute 
of foundation, it will be equally clear, 
that you have been guilty of gross 
calumny, and that you are a false ac- 
cuser, justly liable to the penalties 
which, had I been guilty, I should 
have incurred. From these penal- 
ties you can be exonerated only by 
the plea of inadvertence, or mistake 
of the nature and contents of the work 
you undertook to review with such 
extreme severity. The nature of 
your offence will thus be changed. 
Instead of a verdict of deliberate 
falsehood and malice, you will be 
brought in guilty of palpable and un- 
pardonable neglect. 

I now proceed to state some of the 
charges I have made against the de- 
mocratic party, and it will soon ap- 
pear how erroneously they are cha- 
racterized in point of number and 
magnitude. It will be seen that the 
terras “ few” and “ slips,” are whol- 
ly unwarranted, and that they are 
many and grievous. 

/. The Western Insurrection. 

II Among the sins of the democratic par- 
ty, the western insurrection claims a proud 
pre eminence. Had it not been met with the 
energy and decision which Gen. Washing- 
ton displayed on the occasion, its obvious 
tendency was, ami the probable result would 
have been, to destroy the recently raised fa- 
bric of the federal government — the pride of 
the new-— the admiration of the old world. 
The wise and the good of this country, and 
of Europe, regarded the crisis with the 
deepest awe and solicitude. The prospect 
was calculated to appal persons of no mean 
degree of fortitude The fate of unborn 
millions hung for a season in suspense and 
doubt. Heaven smiled propitiously on us ; 
it interposed for our salvation. Our execu- 
tive magistrate wisely called forth an over- 
whelming force, which frowned down trea- 
son and rebellion.— They shrunk, shudder- 



ing with terror, into their dens, and called 
on the mountains to cover them ” 

<• This heinous sin, hideous enough under 
any possible form, is greatly aggravated by m 
consideration of the subj ct that led to it. 
it teas Hie excise on spirit iota liquors Never 
can the ministers of taxation appear in a less 
exceptionable form, than when they der:\ e 
means of defraying the expenses of govern- 
ment, from limiting the horrible ravages of 
the destroyer, drunkenness, which, by pro- 
found observers, is believed to devour more 
human victims than the sword .” — ( Jlict 
Branch , \Oth ed. p. 463. 

II Democratic Societies . 

“ During the inflammation of the public 
mind, excited by the then recent French 
revolution, and by the art ami address of M 
Genet, the democratic party, then in a mi- 
nority, established democratic societies, 
which, bv their affiliations in every ramifi- 
cation of the United States, were intended 
and expected by co-operation, to overawe 
the administration — to dismount their an- 
tagonists, and to enable the leaders to vault 
into the vacant saddles. This effect they 
would indubitably have produced, but that 
they were denounced by Gen. Washington 
and both houses of Congress, as having been 
implicated in encouraging the opposition to 
the general government, w hich, finally, led 
to the western insurrection. 1'hia was a 
mortal stroke to them, and totally enfeebled 
them thenceforward .” — Olive Branchy p. 
480. 

III. Defence of the Atrocities of the 
French Revolution. 

“ While the succession of monsters is pre- 
served the name of u French Republic, one 
and indivisible,” the democrats clung to the 
cause most stedfastly. Faction blinded us to 
the mass of icr etch ed ness that overspreail the 
face of France. We pulliated the noyades, 
the unprecedented fusillades, the slaughters 
at Lyons and elsewhere. It was a republic 
in name : that single w ord w as enough to 
lull us to sleep — to render us bliud, and 
deaf, and dumb to the mountains of mi- 
sery endured under the pretended republic, 
which “exceeded in one year all that 
France had endured under the Bourbons 
in twenty.” We lauded, and toasted, and 
belaurelled the murderous leaders, whose 
deeds spoke more of the hyanm, the panther, 
or the tiger, than those of the human being. 
Our attachment remained, when the cause 
of the rulers of France (it was no longer the 
cause of the nation ) had become “ a stench in 
the nostrils of Heaven and every man who 
dared to doubt the justice and propriety of 
the murderous scenes exhibited in France, 
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was denounced a9 a tory or a monarchist.” 

— Olive Branch, p. 4t>5. 

IV. Opposition to a Navy 

The steady and factious opposition made 
by the democratic party, to the establishment of 
a small navy , adequate at least to the protec- 
tion of our own coast , has by the t vent been 
proved most wretched and miserable policy . — 

It arose, as well from a spirit ot hostility to- 
vrnrd the party in power, as from a sordid 
and contemptible spirit of economy, which 
has in many instances disgraced and dis- 
honoured this party, who have frequently 
proved themselves, to use a very trite, but 
very expressive proverb, ** penny wise — 
pound foolish ” — When we analyse the 
boasted spirit of economy, to which the op- 
position to a navy may be in part ascribed, 
we shall hud it arises from two sources : the 
one, men of narrow minds carrying into 
public the huckstering hahits of private life: 
the other, a base spirit of courting popularity, 
by husbanding Ike public treasure, uen on oc- 
casions when liberality is Imr economy, which 
as frequently occur in public affairs as in 
private life. — Both motives are equally con- 
temptible ; but the latter is more perni- 
cious, and produces the most ruinous con- 
sequences : it starves and smothers public 
undertakings, and public spirit ; and often 
defrauds illustrious men of their due re- 
wards. It is the characteristic vice of our 
times, and of our nation , and ought to be hunt- 
ed down by every man who has a real regard 
for the honour and interest of his country .” 

“ I feel confident that the nation has lost 
five hundred times as much, through the 
want of a small navy, as that navy would 
have cost Numbers of instances have oc- 
curred, of valuable merchantmen having 
been captured by petty pickaroons with one 
or two guns — Our ports have been insulted 
and outraged, and the shifts and cargoes of 
our merchants plundered by privateers and 
sloops of war, which a few armed vessels 
would have forced to keep at a respectful 
distance. There is none of the points on which 
the two hostile parties hare dffered, wherein 
the demon als have been so far below their ad- 
versaries in consulting the rent , the permanent 
honour and interests of the country, as the es- 
tablishment of a naval force. The policy of 
the federalists in this respect was dignified 
and honourable; that of 1 lie democrats 
miserably contracted.” — Olive Branch, p. 
47. 49. 

Now, sir, I call upon you, os a gen- 
tleman, to say whether these two pa- 
ragraphs, if they stood singly, would 
not be sufficient to disprove your al- 



legations ? Do they support you in 
the odious charge of “ hypocritical 
pretences ” to impartiality ? Is the 
conduct here denounced a mere 
“ slip ?” Is it not a grievous error ? 

Is it softened by any “ pathetic regrets 
or apologies?” Is it not denounced 
in as strong language as you yourself 
would have used in the highest pa- 
roxysm of party rage and violence ? 

Is not the style of reprobation I have 
employed incomparably more liable 
to objection and censure for its caus- 
tic severity, than for its undue levi- 
ty, or “ softening” tenor ? 

V. Alien and Sedition Imws, and eight 
per cent loans. 

11 The factious clamour excited against the 
sedition and alien laws , and b gainst the 
eight per cent loan ; — which clamour was 
the principal means of changing the admi- 
nistration, and taking it from tlje hands of the 
federalists, to place it in those of the demo- 
crats— inay be justly reckoned among the 
views of the latter party. A candid review 
of the so-styled sedition law, at the present 
hour, when the public ferment to which it 
gave rise has wholly suicided, "ill satisfy 
any reasonable man, that so far from being 
an outrageous infringement of liberty, as was 
asserted, it was a measure uot merely de- 
fensible, hut absolutely necessary and indis- 
pensable toward the support of govern* 
inent.” — Olive Branch, p. 00. 

On this paragraph a few brief ob- 
servations are necessary. 1 hope it 
affords a strong proof of that “ suffi- 
cient independence nf his own times” 
which you deem an indispensable re- 
quisite for a writer who undertakes a 
review' of coternporancous parties and 
politics. On those important laws l 
differed from the great mass of the 
democratic party, of whom ninety 
nine in a hundred reprobated, and 
still reprobate them. It is wholly 
unimportant, as to the case between 
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us, whether I was right or wrong. 
The only question is, whether I had 
“ tuJUcient independence" to denounce 
the party to which I adhered, when 
1 conscientiously believed their con- 
duct unjust. I trust that the answer 
must be in the affirmative, and that 
it utterly disproves your allegations. 

“ The cifcht per rent, loan remains. t( 
was united with, and increased the clamour 
against the alien and sedition laws; and 
these unpopular measures, as I have already 
observed, precipitated the federalists from 
power ; yet we have since found that their 
successors, the democrats, have themselves 
given about eight per cent, on some of their 
loans.' — Olive Brunch, p. 52. 

VI. Oppotilion to Jap’s Treaty. 

“ The violent opposition to this instru- 
ment, which pervaded the union, and great- 
ly disturbed the administration of General 
Washington, teas a highly factious prof’durt 
on the part of the democrats, who were led 
away by objections, plausible, but unsub- 
stantial — hardly any of which have been re- 
alized " — Olive Branch, p. 52. 

VII- Rejection nf Monroe and Pink - 
net/'s Treaty. 

“ ministers, appointed by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, had negotiated n treaty with Kurland, 
the be?t they could obtain.-— It had" been 
transmitted to him in due form. Without 
conditio* the Senate, the coordinate 
branch of the treaty-making power, he on 
bis own responsibility rejected it, and trans- 
mitted it to the.se ministers to begin their 
uegociations anew. This was a mighty and 
fatal error. It may be doubted whether it 
were not a violation , at least, of the spirit of 
the constitution. It was, at all events, a case 
that probably did not enter into the concep- 
tions of the framers of that instrument. If 
it had, it is likely they would have provi- 
ded against its occurrence. 

tl A calm reflection on this subject can 
hardly fail to convince the reader, that to 
this source may probably be traced nearly all 
oar late difficulties Had this treaty been 
submitted to the Senate, thev would, in all 
likelihood, have ratified the chief parts of it; 
and, as had been the case with Jay’s treaty, 
have referred the obnoxiousclauses to a new 
discussion. Our disputes with England 
would have been thus compromised ; and 
our party divisions could never have been 
excited to such a height as to endanger the 



peace and security of the country.” — Olive 
branch , p. 63. 

44 The rejection was treating Mr. Jefferson’s 
own ministers very cavalierly, to use no 
stronger language. But this was by no means 
the most exceptionable feature of the trans- 
action. It w as treating with slight, perhaps 
I might add, with contempt, the government 
of a mighty nation, entitled, from its high 
rank among the Euro|>ean powers, to respect 
and attention. But the worst feature re- 
mains. It indubitably ynnthupled the chances 
of war, which ought to be shidiousty avoided 
by every fair and honourable means, of which 
the issue is at nil times precarious ; and pre- 
eminently so, between two nations so une- 
qually matched in point of resources as the 
United States and England.” — Olive Branch, 
p. 469. 

I might descant at large on the 
“ independence" requisite to animad- 
vert so severely on the conduct of 
Mr. Jefferson, predicated on the re- 
spect and veneration entertained for 
him by the democratic party. But I 
resign this task to your consideration. 

VI 11 . .Von renewal of the Charter of the 
R ink of Hu United Slates. 

44 Among the great sins of the democratic 
parly during .Mr. Madison's administration , 
must be remembered the non-renewal of 
the charter of (he Bank of the United States. 
This circumstance injuriously affected the 
character and credit of this country abroad 
-—produced u great degree of stagnation, 
distress, and difficulty at home, and was 
among the causes of the late embarrass- 
ments and difficulties of the (tecuniary con- 
cerns of the country. Had this Bank l>een 
in existence, its capital might readily at any 
time have been increased by Congress, 10, 
20, or 30 millions, so as to aid the govern- 
ment most effectually, and support the na- 
tional credit.” — Olive Branch, p 58. 

On this subject, too, as well as tLe 
alien and sedition laws, l was almost 
universally condemned by the great 
body of the democratic party, who 
regarded the institution as unconsti- 
tutional. It is, as in the former case, 
foreign to my present purpose, to dis- 
cuss the question, on which side lay 
the correct opinion. 
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IX. Rejection of the Armistice proposed 

by Admiral Warren . 

“ Whatever might have been the justice, 
necessity, or policy of the war, it was a great 
error, when the orders in Council were re- 
pealed, and an armistice offered by the Bri- 
tish government, not to accept it. — Negoci- 
atious for the removal of the rest of our 
grievances might have taken place, and 
would undoubtedly have been conducted 
under more favourable auspices than those 
that preceded them ; for England having 
discovered that she had calculated too far 
on our passiveness, would have been far 
more disposed to do us justice.” — Olive 
Branch, p. 60. 

X . Appointment of Mr. Gallatin as Am- 

bassador to treat with England. 

u The appointment of Mr Gallatin, as 
minister to treat with the court of St . James’, 
was a very considerable error. This gentle- 
man has had the reputation, probably with 
justice, of being one of the ablest financiers 
in this country. For twelve years he had 
presided over the financial concerns of the 
nation; during which period, moderate 
talents were adequate to the duties of that 
station. But a crisis had arrived when the 
abilities of a Colbert, or a Sully, or a 
Ximenes, might he necessary ; and most in- 
judiciously and indefensibly he w as then di s- 
patched to another hemisphere ; and his du- 
ties devolved, ad interim, on another officer, 
whose proper official duties require alibis 
time and all his talents.” 

il This measure was highly preposterous* 
It was incorrect in the president to comer, 
it wm equally incorrect in the secretary to 
receive, the appointment. It was the less 
defensible, from the circumstance that near- 
ly all the democrats in the United States, 
had, in 1794, utterly disapproved of, and de- 
claimed against the appointment, by Gei end 
Washington, of Judge Jay to negotiate a 
treaty with Great-Britain, pending his con- 
tinuance as a judge It is moreover obvi- 
ous that the absence of one judge cannot 
produce any material inconveniences ; as 
there are always others to supply his place. 
But there are high and responsible duties at- 
tached to the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, which can never, without very 
great impropriety, be devolved ou a depu- 
ty ” — Olive Branch , //. 63. 

XT. Negotiation at Oolfcnhnrg. 

11 At a period when it was of imme'se 
import ante to the United States to cln«.e 
the war as speedily as possible, the Pre- 
sident had the alternative of Loudon or 
Gottenburih as the so<»i>e of negotiation. 
Wc had been unfortunate I y land through 



treason, incapacity, or some other cause. 
It was our interest to accelerate — it was 
that of the British to procrastinate the 
negocintions. The chance from delay 
were much in their favour. War Is 
moreover a component part of their sys- 
tem : ours is calculated for pence. These 
observations acquired treble force from a 
reflection on the disaffection of the eastern 
portion of the union, and its aversion to the 
war ; of course, we ought to have shunned 
whatever might produce delay. It was 
therefore most extraordinary and unaccoun- 
table that the President should have chosen 
Gottenhurgh »n preference to Loudon, un- 
der ail the obvious delays resulting from the 
necessity thet would probably arise, or be 
pretended, to consult the court of St. 
James’s by the ministers of that court. Jt 
appears almost as absurd as it would be to 
choose the. Havanna , or Fori Royal , were 
the negotiations <o le conducted on this side 
of the Atlantic .” — Olive Branch, p. 64. 

XT I. Culture of Washington. 

“ It is not for me to decide on whom the 
censure ought to full — on the President — 
the Secretary at War — on the district-gene- 
ral Winder- — or on the whole together. 
But let that point be determined as it may, 
it cannot be denied, that nothing but the most 
culpable neglect could hare led to the results 
lhal tool: place — results w hich could not fail 
to prove injurious to the national character 
in Europe, and which, had not the news of 
the exploits of the brave and illustrious 
Miicdonough and Macomb arrived there 
cotetuporaiieously with the account of this 
disgraceful disaster, would have materially 
and perniciously affected the negociation at 
Ghent.” — Olive Branch, p 73. 

A III. Depend' nee on loans for su ft port 

of the war at the commencement. 
lt Perhaps the most grievous and unpardon- 
able error oj the democratic party — an error 
pregnant with baneful consequences to the 
finances amt credit of the country, was their 
depending on loans, for the support of the 
war, and deferring the imposition of taxes 
adequate to erect the superstructure of pub- 
lic ert . it upon. This arose from the misera- 
ble. the despicable, the pernicious dread of for- 
feiting popularity, and losing the reins of go- 
vernment — a dread often the parent of the 
most destructive measures. The conse- 
quence of this highly reprehensible error 
was Hint the loans were innde 1o very con- 
siderable loss, and that the public t red ft of tht 
nation was most lamentably impaired — 
O/ire Branch, p. 80. 

XIV. Neglect of due fir/qxi rations fur 
the d/ftrfee if the cnunlry , rfltr the 
downfall if Bonaparte. 
v“ During .all this deceitful calm, through 
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which every man of discernment might 
readily and unerringly foresee the approach- 
es of a fearful storm, as every indication 
from England, deserving of credit, port end- 
ed a long, a drsperale, and a vindictive 
warfare— (Ac government of the United stain 
toolc no measures to dispel the delusion In 
yam the public looked to Washington for 
inform nt ton on the prospect of affairs. All 
was there profoundly silent. Government 
must have had all the iulormotion on the 
subject that was in this country ; and it was 
their incumbent duty to have disseminated 
abroad the result of their intelligence, that 
tile public might regulate their proceedings, 
and predicate their measures on rational and 
prudential calculations. Hut this imperious 
duty teas. I venture to assert, utterly ntglccled 
there «as not a line of official communi- 
cation on the subject. And nothing ap, war- 
ed in the Nutionnl Intelligencer which 
strongly marked either n probability of 
peace, or a continuance of the war As far, 
however, as conclusions could lie drawn 
from this semi-official pn|ier, they warranted 
murh more the hope of a restoration of 
pence, than fear of the contrary. Tint con- 
duct on thr fart of the administration tent, to 
the lu.it degree, culpable. It tent a dereliction 
o\ duty that exposed our eilisens to ruinout 

consequences.”— Olicc Branch, p. 66. 

I might have extended this list to 
double the number of items ; but, to 
avoid prolixity, I here close it, be- 
lieving that, however reluctantly, you 
must acknowledge I have not confined 
myself to a ‘'/eat slips." I now make 
a solemn pause. You have arraigned 
me at the bar of the public, as hav- 
ing fraudulently suppressed the er- 
rors of the democratic party, except 



“ a few slips," adduced, I repeat, 
Irom “ a hypocritical pretence ” to im- 
partiality ; and of publishing a work 
under the spurious title of “ the Olive 
Branch ,” which ought to be styled 
"the Torch of JVecto" — Ilian which, 
you say, “ a more malignant design 
could hardly have been imagined." 
At the same bar you stand arraigned 
as a calumniator — a false accuser. I 
await the result with perfect confi 
dence of a favourable verdict for 

The Author of the Olive Branch . 
Philadelphia, Aor. 1, 1820. 

P. S. I trust I shall not be justly 
chargeable with vanity for asking you 
a lew simple questions — questions 
provoked by your unjust attack. Do 
you believe there ever was a political 
work, written by a professed party 
man, which so fully denonuced the 
follies, the errors, and the guilt of 
the party of the author ? Are not all 
works of this description almost uni- 
versally employed to extenuate, or 
deny, the errors of one side, nud to 
magnify those of the other ? And is 
there not some merit in striking out 
a course of conduct almost, or alto- 
gether, without precedent ? 



[Korthe Literary Journal.] 



PRECAUTIOaX. 

Notice of Precaulion, a Novel, in two volume*. New-Tork : A. T. Goodrich k Co 

pp. 826 . 1620 . 



Spoiled as we are by the luxurious 
mental feasts afforded us by the au- 
thor of Waverly, we are apt to slight 
those unpretending caterers, who of- 
fer us no less frequent, but as whole- 



some fare. The invisible author of 
Waverly relates the struggles of 
contending armies— -delineates high 
heroic character — describes fierce and 
terrible passions, and shows us, while 
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we shudder, “ the dark places in the 
heart of man.” 

Another class of writers dwell on 
the tender and the soft ; lead us among 
scenes of domestic happiness — linger 
around the brighter parts of our na- 
ture — and love, under the winning as- 
pect of amusement, to fix in our 
minds some moral truth, which we 
might avoid if it approached us un- 
decorated. Of this last description 
is the author of the work on which we 
intend to offer a few remarks. The 
moral expressed in the title — “ Pre- 
caution and that “ prevention is 
better than cure,” is, we think, happi- 
ly exemplified throughout the work. 
The characters, which are numerous, 
are accurately delineated and well 
supported. The narrative is inte- 
resting ; though here we do not 
think the author has put forth his 
strength. It is in home pieces, in the 
development of particular traits, and 
the analysis of character, that he most 
excels. We may not indulge in ma- 
ny extracts, lest we should injure the 
interest of the story ; for we are too 
experienced novel readers not to be 
aware of the disappointment occa- 
sioned by hearing the conclusion of 
a tale while we were yet in its com- 
mencement. We will, however, sub- 
join the description of Lady Mosely 
in support of our remark. 

“Her union had been one of love, nnd 
for a time, objected to by the friends of 
her husband, on the score of fortune ; 
but constancy and perseverance had pre- 
vailed, and the protracted aud incon- 
sequent opposition of bis parents, had left 
no other effects, than an aversion in their 
children to the exeicise or even influ- 
ence of parental authority, in marrying 
their own descendants, which, although 



equal in degree, was somewhat differing 
in effect. In the husband it was quies- 
cent ; but in the wife, slightly shaded 
with the female esprit du corps, of having 
her daughters comfortably established, 
and that in due season. Lady Mosely 
was religious, but hardly pious ; she was 
charitable in deeds, hut not always in 
opinions ; her intentions were pure, hut 
neither her prejudices or her reasoning 
powers suffered her to ba at all limes 
consistent; yet few knew her but loved 
her. and none were ever heard to say 
aught against her breeding, her morals, 
or her disposition.” 

Mrs. Wilson is also drawn wi tb 
spirit. As she acts a conspicuous 
part in the novel, we give a sketch 
of her ; only observing, that her cha- 
racter is well supported. 

“The. sister of Sir Edward had been 
married, early in life, to an officer in the 
army, who, spending much of liisyime 
abroad oil service, had left her a prey to 
that solicitude to which her attachment 
to her husband necessarily exposed her ; 
to find relief from which, an invaluable 
friend had pointed out the only true 
course her ease admitted of — a research 
into her own heart, and the employment 
of active benevolence. The dealh of 
her hushand, who lost his life in battle, 
causing tier to withdraw in a great mea- 
sure from the world, gave her time for, 
and induced those reflections, which 1yd 
to impressions on the subject of religion, 
correct in themselves, and indispensable 
as the basil of future happiness, but 
slightly tinctured with the sternness of her 
vigorous mind, and possiily at times 
more unbending than was compatible) 
with the comforls of this world ; a fault, 
however, of manner, and not of matter.” 

None of the characters or incidents 
are distorted, or out of nature ; most 
of the personages we can recognise 
in the living groups around us. The 
heroine is a beautiful instance of the 
soothing powers of religion ; subdu- 
ing the most turbulent feelings— soft- 
ening misfortune, and shedding grace 
and purity over prosperity. Indeed, 
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the whole work breathes a pious, but 
a cheerful spirit, which might well 
excuse greater faults than any we 
can discover. There is a little re- 
straint in the first volume, which, how- 
ever, disappears in the secoud, 
where the interest increases, and the 
style improves. We fear there is 
too much dissertation in it for some 
readers ; and the moral would proua- 
ly impress us more forcibly, were it 
less often pointed out to our notice ; 
if we were led by the event only, to 
perceive what the author pauses to 
inform us. 

Mr. Benfield and his servant are 
amusing originals ; and we give the 
following specimen of them, not as 
being the best, but the most easily 
detached. 

“ The bell rang — ‘ send John-on to me, 
David in a few minutes the drab coat 
aod blue yam stockings entered his dress- 
ing room, with the body of Mr. Peter 
Johnson snugly Cased within them. • Pe- 
ter,’ commenced Mr. Benfield, poiming 
kindly to a chair, which the steward re- 
spectfully declined, ‘I suppose you know 
that Mr. Denbigh, the grandson of Ge- 
neral Denbigh, who was in parliament 
wiili me, is about to marry mi little Em- 
my.’ Peter smiled as he bowed his as- 
sent. ‘ Now, Peter, a wedding would 
of all things make me most happy; that 
is, to have it here in the lodge: it would 
remind me so much of the marriage of 

Eord Gosford, and the bridemaids I 

wish your opinion how to bring it about 
before they leave here : Sir Edward and 
dnne decline interfering, and Mrs Wil- 
son ( am afraid to speak to on the sub- 
ject.’ Peter was not a little alarmed by 
this sudden requisition on his inventive 
iaculties, especially as a lady was in the 
case; but as he prided himself on ser- 
ving his master, and loved the hilarity 
of a Wedding in his heart, he cogitated 
for some time in siiencc, when having 
thought a preliminary question or two 
necessary, lie broke it with saving. 



‘ livery thing. I suppose, master, is 
settled between the young pernio?’ 

• Every thing. I take il, Peter.’ 

‘ And Sir Edward and mv lady ?’ 

‘ Willing; perfectly willing.’ 

‘ And Madam Wilson, sir.’ 

‘Willing Peter, willing ’ 

‘ And Air. John, and Miss Jane?' 

1 Ml willing; the whole family willing, 
to the best of my belief.' 

• There is the Kev. .Mr. Ives, aud Mrs. 
Ives iraMer.’ 

‘ Thev wish it. I know: don’t you 
think they wish others as happy as them- 
selves, Pr tor ?’ 

‘No doubt they do. master: well, 
then, as every body is willing, and the 
young people agreeable, the only thing 
to be done, sir, is — ’ 

‘ Is what. Peter?’ exclaimed bis impa- 
tient master, observing him to hesitate. 

* W by. sir, to send for the priest, 1 take 
it.’ 

‘Pshaw! Peter Johnson, I know that 
myself,’ renlied the dissatisfied old man ; 

‘ cannot you help me to a better plan ?’ 

* Why, master,’ said Peter, ‘I would 
have done as well for Miss Emmv and 
your honour, as I would have dune for 
myself: now. sir, when I courted Patty 
Steele, your honour, in the year of 'our 
I.ord one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-five, I should have been married 
but for one difficulty, which vour honour 
says is removed in the case of Miss Em- 
my.’ 

‘ What was that Peter,’ asked Ins mas- 
ter in a tender tune. 

‘ She was ’nt willing, sir.’ 

‘ Very well, poor Peter,’ replied Mr. 
Benfield, mildly, ‘you may go ;’ and the 
steward, bowing low, withdrew. The 
similarity of their fortunes in love, was a 
strong link in the sympathies which 
hound the master and man together, and 
the former never failed to he softened by 
an allusion to Patty ; bis want of tact, on 
the present occasion, after much reflec- 
tion, he attributed to his never sitting in 
parliament.” 

We know not the author's coun- 
try ; but as his book was probably- 
written, certainly published here, we 
may be permitted to suppose it a na- 
tive production, and to say that its 
chief fault is, that it does not give a 
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view, of American manners. One of 
those insolent travellers who come 
over annually to be entertained at 
our houses, and in return, to vilify 
us, litis said, “ Why should Ameri- 
cans write, when they receive every 
month hales of our sense,” &c. Why 
should we not write ? It is true, we 
have neither Dukes or Lords where- 
with to deck our stories ; but when 
we recollect the struggles of our ear- 
liest ancestors with the untamed 
owners of the soil ; their subsequent 
contest with the country from whence 
they sprung ; whose oppression and 
injustice, with difficulty crushed the 
filial love they cherished towards her. 
When we bcbold the prosperity from 
their efforts ; the vast' country we in- 
habit, and the variety of its inhabi- 
tants ; our daily improvements, and 
that upspringing, if we may so term 
it, in all the arts of refinement — we 
repeat, why should we not write ? 



Could not the author of Precaution 
have found as fair an Emily in Ame- 
rica as in Northamptonshire ? or does 
the Earl of Pendeunyss borrow his 
virtues from his ancient title ? The 
greatest recommendation to this work 
is its rational tone. Society owes 
much to those writers who, instead 
of sullying their pages by descrip- 
tions of sickly romantic love, or ar- 
tificial highly-coloured views of life, 
represent the world in its realities — 
draw men and women as they are, 
and dividing the evil from the good, 
bestow their praise and censure just- 
ly. The influence of such works, 
though gradual, almost impercepti- 
ble, is as certain as it is beneficial ; 
and as a highly respectable and en- 
tertaining work of this class, we re- 
commend “ Precaution promising 
its readers not only instruction, but 
amusement. 



[For the Literary Journat.] 



PETRARCH. 

Of the nature of that affection which woke the amorous strains of this 
chaste, though impassioned bard, less is known than of the certainty of its 
first origin, and long continuance. It is of no importance to seek for any 
thing further; for the discovery could add no stronger character to those 
finished effusions, which have depicted every painful vicissitude of a lover’s 
dubious condition. The age when his sufferings could interest has long 
passed away : the sweet melody of his grief is all that it were needful should 
remain. Many might have felt as keenly, but expression never was as dee; . 

It may be useful, for the sake of those whose objections to the poetry of 
Petrarch arise from the constant monotony of his theme, to make an impor- 
tant and necessary distinction. The ground-work is ever the same ; for 
Laura was the one object of all that he sung and thought. Yet, in the lan- 
guage of his love, there is an incessant variation of beauty. Every sonnet 
has a charm withheld before, and every line a freshnqss, which genius only, 
could convey. His words are strong — but nothing is licentious"; morality 

VOL. iv. 6 
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receives no corruption from his pages ; and though as to his piety perhaps 
it were ridiculous to say much, he, at any rate, sometimes rises to devo- 
tion. 

We have made an attempt at a translation of some few of the sonnets, which 
we consider as among the first. Perhaps the perusal of them may recall to 
the memory of our readers the name of a young and accomplished lady, who 
has lately sunk into an early grave. Her imitations from the same author, 
in the present work, will be doubtless recollected. Had Providence permit- 
ted time to give a greater strength and depth to the powers of her cultivated 
intellect, she would certainly have done much for poetry, and much to enkin- 
dle a taste among her countrymen for the language and the literature of Italy. 

sonnet t. 

Ye, in these scatter’d rhymes, who chance to hear 
New-strung the sighs, my nourishment in days 
Of youth’s delusive dreaming, then so dear, 

So hated now ; — who listen to the lays 
Thus varying, as 1 reason first, then weep, 

Between vain grief and impotent desire ; 

Should some congenial soul, with love as deep, 

As hardly tried, prove something of my fire, 

Thence may 1 look for pity : yet 1 feel 

The bitter scorn that laughs from every brow ; 

The vulgar jest ’twere fruitless to conceal, 

That follow’d once, and cannot spare me now. 

For me, shame, penitence, and late to find 

How pleasure leaves us waste, alone remain behind. 

sonnet cii. 

If love is not, what bids my bosom beat ? 

If living, who its character may tell ? 

If good, why poison’d in the charmer’s spell ? 

If bad, why then is ev’ry torment sweet ? 

Why mourn, if willingly I fan the heat ? 

What use were tears, ifit subdues the will ? 

Oh living death ! oh gay, delicious ill ! 

Against my better sense, can’st thou defeat 
Mine ev’ry purpose ? do my wishes meet 

Thy strong desires ? then causeless were my grief — 

On life’s rough wave, the season of relief 
Dawns not for me; and plung’d from reason’s seat. 

Like helmless mariner, without repose, 

I shake when summer burns, and burn in winter’s snows. 

SONNET XXVIII, 

Through desert plains, with gentle steps and slow, 

Pensive and lonely, counting as I tread, — 

Mine eye fix’d onward, reckless still to know 

Where human foot-mark prints the pebbly bed. — 
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So runs my course : — expectant, thither led 
From man’s obtrusive gaze, to weep at rest ; 

For deep through joyless actions may be read 
The fever flame that kindles in the breast. 

I, solemn-suited nature's plaintive guest, 

To wood, shore, stream, and hill, may safer tell 
The changeless note of sorrow, hidden best 
From common ears : but hopeless yet to dwell, 

Where love, low whispering through the thickest shade, 
Shall fly the craggy road, and shun the deep’ning glade. 

sonnet icm. * 

Fill’d with that nameless sweetness which mine eyes 
Drew from her sparkling visage, on the day 
When l would fain have clos’d their ev’ry ray, 

To hide them from aught else beneath the skies 
Less lovely — what on earth I dearest prize, 

I’ve left : yet here the form that. hover’d long, 

Still lingers, while no other visions throng 
To share that bosom where she only lies. 

In a deep vale, sole comfort of my sighs, 

Because nought human treads it, sadly slow 
I talk’d with Love — there streams at pleasure flow, 
And emeralds glitter — woman will not rise — 

But, at each turn, reveal’d to memory shines, 

The day I figure still, in softly shadow’d lines. 

SONNET CCCIV. 

From eyes in nature fairest — from the gleam 
Of face unearthly — from each mingling tress. 

Whose glitter gave the sun a duller beam — 

From that sweet speech, that smile’s soft loveliness — 
From hands, from arms, that, ere they deign’d to move. 
Would conquer passion in his fiercest guise — 

From feet light-treading as in choirs above — 

From a form moulded first in paradise — 

Mine evil stars their living spark have taken ; 

Heaven’s throne of glory gladdens in her smile, 

And the wing’d angels. wonder ; yet forsaken, 

Blind, naked, in mortality the while 
I languish : though in grief one hope is mine. 

That there, if she demand, united 1 may shine. 

SONNET XLV1II. 

Father ! from days of profitless repining, 

From nights of raving, when a wild desire 
Lit up this weary heart, — and actions shining 
So gaily by my loss, inflam'd the fire ; 
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Would that, thy light the guide, neglected long, 

T be path to brighter worlds 'twere mine to dare ; 

When the sly tempter, impotently strong. 

May shrink in silence to his baffled snare. 

Their lengthened race eleven slow years have past. 

Since that relentless yoke enslav'd me first, 

Whose weight, on meekest necks, sits doubly fast : 

Let grief unmerited have done its worst ! 

Calm the soul's wanderings to a heavenlier tide, 

And whisper gently sad, This day thy Saviour died. 

* SONEET in. 

'Twas on that day, w hen midnight’s ominous "shade 
Wrapt the clear sun, to mourn when godhead died. 

When 1 was seiz’d, nor saw that captive made. 

Thine own deluding eyes my fetters tied. 

Who then might dream of love ? for heav’n ward man 
Turn’d in mute rapture — hidden was the chain— 

’Twas past suspicion — yet these sighs began 

While prostrate millions wept their common pain. 

Unarm’d he caught me ; and the treacherous way 
Through heedless eyes well open, pierc’d below ; 

These eyes, which since th’ inexorable day, 

Have been but passages for tears to flow. 

Yet ’twas no honour — nerveless was my heart — 

Why not to thee full ready, shake the murderous dart? 

L. C. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

LIBERTY AND SPAIN. 

Liberty, with banner bright, 
Marches onward, and her light 
Flashes high in Europe’s sight, 
Calling, “ Follow me I” 

Spaniards, hail her rising sun ! 
Freedom s day is now begun ; 

Raise your standards every one ! 
Iberia is free ! 

From the vineyards of Castile, 

To Siberia, let your steel 
Tell that men have hearts to feel — 
Tyrants crowns to lose ! 

Look not backward on your way ! 
Time admits not of delay ! 

Darken not your glorious day ! 
Waver not to choose ! 
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Shout to Liberty and Spain ! 

Onward ! Onward ! for the chain 
Slavery bound, is rent in twain— 

Prostrate is her throne ! 

’Tis done — The contest’s o’er, 

Freedom’s ensign waves once more ; 

All that Spain could boast before, 

Is again her own. 

“ Bruce.” 



[For the Literary Journal. J 
AMBITION. 

Ambition nerves the warriors breast, 

It fires his glancing eye, 

It sparkles from his waving crest, 

It gladdens victory. 

The Statesman thro’ ambition toils, 

The height of fame to find, 

His soul wrapt up in crafty wiles, 

To aught beside is blind. 

Even woman too ambitious strives 
To excel in various ways, 

For this the wheeling car she drives, 

Or treads the dance’s maze. 

Around, above, and underneath, 

Ambition fills the world. 

It never leaves us, e’en in death, 

Its banner is not furled. 

But proudly waves, the skies above, 

And angels gather round ; 

Ambitious they to be with love 
And brighter glory crown’d. 

Igmotus. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

LOVE. 

What is love ? ’tis a madness — a folly— a pain ; 
Disgusting to him who can love not again : 

A torment — a burden — a blinded desire, 

Which sated, the passion will cjtiickly retire, 

And smother’d with fuel, its flame will expire. 
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When fiercest it bums, its blaze is impure ; 

When scarcely it flames, ’twill tbe longer endure : 

’Tis a blessing and curse — ’tis a joy and a woe— 

And a grief and a comfort to mortals below. 

’Tis the weakness of wise men — the wisdom of fools ; 
It is well understood — though it never had rules. 

It is boundless — yet selfish; — ’tis brave — yet it fears ; 
In youth ’tis excessive, yet grows not with years : 

It is transient — yet endless; — ’tis impious — yet just ; 
It brightens the genius — yet loads it with rust. 

It is blind — yet it sees wbat the world never can : — 

A goddess in wom&n — perfection in man. 



(For the Literery Journal.) 

THE LAST FAREWELL. 

Had I but thought, when last with raptured eye, 

I saw thy beauty beaming brightly. 

That in the grave so soon tbou'd coldly lie, 

I’d not have said farewell so lightly 
Around thee I’d have clung, in silent woe, 

And wept the tears of grief — as now they flow. 

’T would soothe the tumult of my tortured mind, 
Could I recall one tender token ; 

The fond embrace — the glance of meaning kind, 
Or word in love's soft accent spoken. 

A smiling, gay adieu, thou gav’st to me, 

That sunny smile I ne’er again may see. 

Alas ! I marked not, o'er thy lovely face, 

The gloomy clouds of illness shading ; 

Death’s frown upon thy brow I could not trace. 

Nor see his touch thy roses fading. 

There, all was happiness, and health, and bloom- 
Now rests thy form within tby early tomb. 



iobotcs. 
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SELECTIONS. 



(From the New Monthly Magazine.] 

NOCTES ATTICS— REVERIES IN A GARRET. 

Containing short and original remarks on men and books, by Paul Ponder, Gent. 
Nubes et mania captat. 

DRUIDS. AMBITION 



We learn that the ancient Druids 
reckoned their days, not by the course 
of the sun, but by that of the moon. 
Perhaps some learned ladies of this 
age have adopted the almanack of 
the Druids, -and regulate their days, 
or rather nights, by this planet ; and 
the dame of fashion, like the Satan 
in Paradise Lost, never thinks of the 
sun, but to address him in the lines 
of that immortal bard, 

To tell him how she hates his beams.” 
LEARNED LADIES. 

A person who frequently attended 
the Royal Institution, and who was 
both astonished and delighted with 
the numerous attendance of the fair 
sex at these scientific lectures, ob- 
served, with a smile somewhat Sar- 
donic, that he saw great advantage 
arising from that circumstance, as he 
was sure that for the future the sci- 
ences would no longer have any se- 
crets. 

EVIDENCE ADMITTED. 

Mr. R. a staunch lawyer, used fre- 
quently to rate his wife for her un- 
founded stories, for which she in vain 
requested to bring some authority or 
voucher. Once, in a passion, she told 
him that be was a cuckold. Now, 
my dear, replied Mr. R. with the ut- 
most sang froid, now 1 believe I may 
consider your own assertion as the 
best possible evidence. 



Can only be praise-worthy in any 
individual as it produces benefits to 
mankind, and has real honour in 
view. Otherwise the hero who acts 
on the selfish motive of making him- 
self great, is only a robber or a ty- 
rant, a whirlwind and a storm, and a 
plague, 

44 From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.’* 
BIOGRAPHY (SELF.) 

Should such facetious writers as 
Montaigne or Rabelais give us an 
account of their own lives, their plea- 
sant anecdotes and candid represen- 
tations of themselves would shut our 
eyes against the vanity of writing 
theirown lives. When David Hume 
in the description of himself displays 
cold conceit and the most inhuman 
phlegm, we turn our face with disgust 
from the pages of a solemn and dis- 
gusting babbler. 

BEAUTY. 

Men who marry for the beauty 
only of their wives, found their con- 
jugal happiness on a very precarious 
tenure ; they cannot renew the lease, 
or repair the premises, or enter upon 
new ones ; whilst the old one is every 
day falling to ruin : and as marriage 
is a concurrent lease, the hope of sur- 
vivorship is equally uncertain. Our 
early dramatists have given some 
useful hints on this delicate sub- 
ject 
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“ By her virtue learn to square 

And level out your life : for to he fair 

And nothing virtuous, only tits the eye 

Of gaudy youth aud swelling vanity •* 

Beaumont and FUtcher. 

CONVERSATION. 

This intercourse has generally been 
regulated by moral remedies. 1 
should propose physical cutes. Men, 
from exuberant spirits, often disturb 
the equality necessary to conversa- 
tion. 1 should recommend the lancet 
to such plethoric talkers ; either to 
the tongue if it be too rapid, or to the 
temples, if the person indulges more 
in talk than the adjacent regions may 
enable him to do well. 

COMPOSITION (MODERN.) 

Quinctilian has observed that tropes 
and metaphors should he sparing- 
ly introduced into composition, aud 
appear seldom, like modest virgins. 
Modern composition has strangely 
neglected this judicious author’s cau- 
tion, and introduced them too often 
in its meretricious style. S. Johnson 
sometimes, Gibbon very frequently, 

and P always, is guilty of this 

unmaiden-like flirtation in tropes and 
metaphors. 

DISPUTANTS. 

IIow often men who love argument 
in conversation, follow victory, and 
not truth ln'order to entrap the ad- 
versary, a brilliant illustration is sub- 
stituted for argument, to amuse the 
opponent, and divert him from the 
line of his reasoning. Bird-catchers 
carry a light with them to entice the 
prey into their nets, and so the fea- 
thered tribe are allured to theircapti- 
vity. High-flying disputants, who 
are thus led aside by false lights, are 
not uncommon. 

HUMANITY. 

This excellent quality is too often 
aped by a political party of a certain 



species, which pretends great tender- 
ness towards the lower ranks of soci- 
ety, and loads them with praises to 
degrade the higher ranks, and thus 
bides hatred of superiors under the 
veil of friendship to inferiors. This 
political hypocrisy reminds me of 
the trick of the stalking horse, who 
appears q friendly visiter to the poor 
animals whose destruction was in- 
tended, and conceals the man with 
bis fatal instrument behind him. 

GENIUS. 

How many in youth flourish with 
very early blossoms of genius, who 
in their more mature age drop them, 
and bear no fruit ; adverse circum- 
stances, ill health, &c. act upon these 
tender plants as the frost in March 
and April nights attack our most pro- 
mising fruit trees before they are set ; 
and the hopes of the labour of the 
gardener are lost in one night. 

THE SAME. 

Men of extraordinary talents, but 
of desultory habits, and starting aside 
from all the world’s customs, are 
looked up to by the rest of the spe- 
cies with admiration and terror, and 
are considered as comets, rare and 
splendid indeed, but not connected 
with any known system, and attach- 
ed to no common centre. 

FEMALE STUDENTS. 

Women, by assuming the literary- 
character, lose much of that softness 
and delicacy of manner which are 
their recommendations to the love of 
the other sex. When birds are kept in 
cages, and taught a variety ol notes, 
their power over sounds is indeed 
much increased ; they are more 
noisy, but the natural sweetness of 
their voices is lost A friend was 
once asked whether he would choose 
a learned wife ; “ Sir,” says he, “ I 
would as soon take one with a 
beard.” 
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[From the Loniloa New Monthly Ma|>zine.] 



MODERN PERIODICAL LITERATURE* 

[We have received the following article from an esteemed Correspondent, and conceiving 
it to be generally judicious and well written, we lay it before our readers, though wo 
do not participate in all the author’s ideas.] 



Little did the authors of the Spec- 
tator* the Tatler, and the Guardian, 
think, while gratifying the simple ap- 
petites of our fathers for periodical 
literature, how great would he the 
number, and how extensive the influ- 
ence of their successors, in the nine- 
teenth century. Little did they know 
that they were preparing the way for 
this strange era in the world of let- 
ters, when Reviews and Magazines 
supersede the necessity of research 
or thought — when each month they 
become more spirited, more poignant, 
and more exciting — and on every ap- 
pearance awaken a pleasing crowd 
of turbulent sensations in authors, 
contributors, and the few who belong 
to neither of these classes, unknown 
to our laborious ancestors. Without 
entering, at present, into the inquiry 
whether this system be, on the whole, 
as beneficial as it is lively, we will 
just lightly glance at the chief of its 
productions, which have such varied 
and extensive influences for good or 
for evil. 

The Edinburgh Review, though 
its power is now on the wane, has 
perhaps, on the whole, produced a 
deeper and more extensive impres- 
sion on the public mind than any 
other work of its species. It has two 
distinct characters — that of a series 
of original essays, and a critical exa- 
mination of the new works of parti- 
cular authors. The first of these 
constitutes its fairest claim to honour- 
able distinction. In this point of 
view, it has one extraordinary merit, 
that instead of partially illustrating 
only one set of doctrines, it contains 
disquisitions equally convincing on 
almost all sides of almost all ques- 

VOL. IV. 



tions of literature or state policy; 
The “ bane and antidote” are fre- 
quently to be found in the ample 
compass of its volumes, and not un- 
frequently from the same pen. Its 
Essays on Political Economy display 
talents of a very uncommon order. 
Their writers have contrived to make 
the driest subjects enchanting, and 
the lowest and most debasing theo- 
ries beautiful. Touched by them, 
the wretched dogmas of expediency 
have worn the air of venerable truths, 
and the degrading speculations of 
Malthus have appeared full of bene- 
volence and of wisdom. They have 
exerted tbe uncommon art, while 
working up a sophism into every pos- 
sible form, to seem as though they 
had boundless store of reasons to spare 
— a very exuberance of proof —which 
the clearness of their argument ren- 
dered it unnecessary to use. The 
celebrated Editor of this work, with 
little imagination — little genuine wit 
— and no clear view of any great and 
central principles of criticism, has 
contrived to dazzle, to astonish, and 
occasionally to delight, multitudes of 
readers, and, at one period, to hold 
the temporary fate of authors at his 
will. His qualities are all singularly 
adapted to his office. Without deep 
feeling, vvhiph few can understand, 
he has a quick sensibility with which 
all can sympathize ; without a com- 
mand of images, he has a glittering 
radiance of words which the most su- 
perficial may admire ; neither too 
hard-hearted always to refuse his ad- 
miration, nor too kindly to suppress 
a sneer, he has been enabled to ap- 
pear most witty, most wise, and most 
eloquent, to those who have chosen 
7 
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him for their oracle. As Reviewers, 
who have exercised a fearful power 
over the hearts and the destinies of 
young aspirants to fame, this gentle- 
man, and his varied coadjutors have 
done many great and irreparable 
wrongs. Their very motto, “ Judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,” 
applied to works offending only by 
their want of genius, asserted a ficti- 
tious crime to be punished by a vo- 
luntary tribunal. It implied that the 
author of a dull book was a criminal, 
whose sensibilities justice required 
to be stretched on the rack, and whose 
inmost soul it was a sacred duty to 
lacerate ! i hey even carried this 
atrocious absurdity farther — repre- 
sented youthful poets as prima facie 
guilty ; “ swarming with a vicious 
fecundity which invited and required 
destruction and spoke of the pub- 
lication of verses as evidence, in it- 
self, of want of sense, to be rebutted 
only by proofs of surpassing genius.* 
1 hus the sweetest hopes were to be 
rudely broken — the loveliest visions 
of existence were to be dissipated — 
the most ardent and most innocent 
souls were to be wrung with unutter- 
able anguish — and a fearful risk in- 
curred of crushing genius too mighty 
for sudden developement, or of chan- 
ging its energies into poison — in or- 
der that the public might be secured 
from the possibility of worthlessness 
becoming attractive, or individuals 
shielded from the misery of looking 
into a work which would not tempt 
their further perusal 1 Rut the Edin- 
burgh Review has not been content- 
ed with deriding the pretensions of 
honest but ungilted aspirants ; it has 
pursued with misrepresentation and 
riaicule the loftiest and the gentlest 
spirits of the age, and has prevented 
the world, for a little season, from 
recognizing and enjoying their ge- 
nius. One of their earliest numbers 
contained an elaborate tissue of gross 
derision on that delicate production 
of feeling and of fancy — that fresh 



• / 

revival of the old English drama in 
all its antique graces — that piece of 
natural sweetness and of wood-land 
beauty — the tragedy of John tVood- 
vil. They directed the same species 
of barbarous ridicule against the talc 
of Cristabel, trying to excite laughter 
by the cheap process of changing 
the names of its heroines into Lady 
C. and Lady G. and employing the 
easy art of transmuting its romantic 
incidents into the language of frivo- 
lous life, to destroy the fame of its 
most profound and imaginative au- 
thor. The mode of criticism adopt- 
ed on this occasion might, it is ob- 
vious, be used with equal success, to 
give to the purest and loftiest of 
works a ludicrous air. But the migh- 
tiest offence of the Edinburgh Re- 
view is the wilful injustice which it 
has done to Wordsworth, or rather to 
the multitude whom it has debarred 
from the noblest slock of intellectual 
delights to be found in modern poet- 
ry, by r the misrepresentation and the 
scorn which it has poured on his ef- 
fusions. It would require a far lon- 
ger essay than this to expose all the 
arts < for arts they have been) which 
the Review has employed to depre- 
ciate this holiest of living bards. To 
effect this malignant design, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey, have 
been constantly represented as form- 
ing one perverse school or band of 
innovators — though there arc perhaps 
no poets whose whole style and train 
of thought more essentially differ. 
To the same end, a few peculiar ex- 
pressions — a few attempts at simpli- 
city of expression on simple themes 
— a few extreme instances of naked 
language, which the fashionable gau- 
diness of poetry had incited — were 
dwelt on as exhibiting the poet’s in- 
tellectual character, while passages 
of the purest and most majestic beau- 
ty, of the deepest pathos, and of the 
noblest music, were regarded as un- 
worthy even to mitigate the critic’s 
scorn. To this end, Southey — who 



See Ed. Rev. No. 43, p. 68. 
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with all his rich and varied accom- 
plishments, has comparatively but a 
small portion of Wordsworth’s ge- 
nius — and whose “ wild and wondrous 
lays” are the very antithesis to 
Wordsworth’s intense musings on hu- 
manity, and new consecrations of 
familiar things — was represented as 
redeeming the school which his migh- 
tier friend degraded. To this end, 
even Wilson — one who had delighted 
to sit humbly at the feet of Words- 
worth, and who derived his choicest 
inspirations from him — was praised 
as shedding unwonted lustre over the 
barrenness of his master. But why 
multiply examples ? Why attempt 
minutely to expose critics, who in 
“ thoughts which do often lie too 
deep for tears” can find matter only 
for jesting — who speak of the high, 
imaginative conclusion of the White 
Doe of Rylston as a fine compliment 
of which they do not know the mean- 
ing — and who begin a long and labo- 
rious article on the noblest philoso- 
phical poem in the world with — 

“ This will never do!" 

The Quarterly Review, inferior to 
the Edinburgh in its mode of treating 
matters of mere reason — and desti- 
tute of that glittering eloquence of 
which Mr. Jeffrey has been so lavish 
— is far superior to it in its tone of 
sentiment, taste, and morals. It has 
often given intimations of a sense that 
there are “ more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in the phi- 
losophy” ef the Northern Reviewers. 

It has not regarded the wealth of na- 
tions as every thing and the happi- 
ness of nations as nothing — it has not 
rested all the foundations of good on 
the shifting expediences of time — it 
has not treated human nature as a 
mere problem for critics to analyze 
and explain. Its articles on travels 
have been richly tinged with a spirit 
of the romantic. Its views of reli- 
gious sectarianism — unlike the flip- 
pant impieties of its rival — have been 
full of real kindliness and honest sym- 



pathy. Its disquisitions on the State 
of the Poor have been often replete 
with thoughts “ informed by noble- 
ness,” and rich in examples of lowly 
virtue which have had power to make 
the heart glow with a genial warmth 
which reviews can rarely inspire. 

Its attack on Lady Morgan, what- 
ever were the merits of her work, 
was one of the coarsest insults ever 
offered in print by man to woman. 
But perhaps its worst piece of injus- 
tice was its laborious attempt to tor- 
ture and ruin Mr. Keats, a poet then 
of extreme youth, whose work was 
wholly unobjectionable in its tenden- 
cies, and whose sole offence was a 
friendship for one of the objects of 
the Reviewer’s hatred, and his cou- 
rage to avow it. We can form but a 
faint idea of what the heart of a young 
poet is when he first begins to exer- 
cise his celestial faculties — how ea- 
ger and tremulous are bis hopes — 
how strange and tumultuous are his 
joys — how arduous is his difficulty of 
embodying his rich imaginings in 
mortal language — how sensibly alive 
are all his feelings to the touches of 
this rough world ! Yet we can guess 
enough of these to estimate, in some 
degree, the enormity of a cool attack 
on a soul so delicately strung- — with 
such aspirations and such fears — in 
the beginning of its high career. 
Mr. Keats, who now happily has at- 
tained the vantage-ground whence 
he may defy criticism, was cruelly 
or wantonly held up to ridicule in the 
Quarterly Review — to his transitory 
pain, we fear, but to the lasting dis- 
grace of his traducer. Shelley has 
less ground of complaining — for he 
who attacks established institutions 
with a martyr’s spirit, must not be 
surprised if he is visited with a mar- 
tyr’s doom. All ridicule of Keats 
was unprovoked insult and injury — 
an attack on Shelley was open and 
honest warfare, in which there is no- 
thing to censure but the mode in 
which it was conducted. To depre- 
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cate his principles — to confute his had not been investigated before, and 
reasonings —to expose his inconsis- the abolition followed so speedily, it 
tericies — to picture forth vividly all may reasonably be presumed that this 
that bis critics believed respecting essay had no small share in termina- 
the tendencies of his works — was ting an infliction, in which the peo- 
just and lawful ; but to give currency pie were, at once, judges and execu- 
to slanderous stories respecting his tioners — all the remains of virtue 
character, and, above all, darkly to were too often extinguished— and jus- 
insinuate guilt which they forbore to tice perpetually insulted in the exe- 
develope, was unmanly, and could cution of its own sentences, 
only serve to injure an honourable The Retrotpective Review is a bold 
cause. Scarcely less disgraceful to experiment in these times, which well 
the Review is the late elaborate piece deserves to succeed, and has already 
of abuse against that great national attained far more notice than we 
work, the new edition of Stephens’s should have expected to follow a pe- 
Greek Thesaurus. It must, however, riodical work which relates only to 
be confessed, that several articles in the past. To unveil with a reverent 
recent numbers of the Review have hand the treasures of other days — to 
displayed very profound knowledge disclose ties of sympathy with old 
of the subjects treated, and a deep time which else were hidden — to 
and gentle spirit of criticism. make us feel that beauty and truth 

The British Review is, both in evil are not thiugs of yesterday, is the 
and good, far below the two great aim of no mean ambition, in which 
Quarterly Journals. It is, however, success will be without alloy, and 
very far from wanting ability, and as failure without disgrace. There is 
it lacks the gall of its contemporaries, an air of youth and inexperience 
and speaks in the tone of real con- doubtless about some of the articles ; 
viction, though we do not subscribe but can any thing be more pleasing 
to all its opinions, we offer it our than to see young enthusiam, instead 
best wishes. of dwelling on the gauds of the “ ig- 

The Pamphleteer is a work of very norant present,” fondly cherishing 
meritorious design. Its execution, the venerableness of old time, and 
depending less on the voluntary reverently listening to the voices of 
power of its editor, than that of any ancestral wisdom ? The future is all 
other periodical work, is necessarily visionary and unreal — the past is the 
unequal. On the whole, it has em- truly grand, and substantial, and abi- 
bodied a great number of valuable ding. The airy visions of hope va- 
essays, which give a view of differ- nish as vve proceed ; but nothing can 
ent sides of important questions, like deprive us of our interest in that 
the articles of the Edinburgh, but which has been. It is good, there- 
without the alloy which the incon- fore, to have one periodical work ex- 
sistency of the writers of the last, clusively devoted to “ auld lang 
mingle with their discussions. It syne.” It is also pleasant to have 
has, we believe, on one or two occa- one which, amidst an age whose lite- 
sions, suggested valuable hints to the rature is “ rank with all unkindness,’' 
legislature, especially in its view of is unaffected by party or prejudice, 
the effects arising from the punish- which feeds no depraved appetite, 
ment of the pillory ; which, although which ministers to no unworthy pas- 
somewhat vicious and extravagant in sion, but breathes one tender and 
its style, set the evils of that exbibi- harmonious spirit of revering love for 
tion in so clear a light, that it was the great departed. We shall re- 
shortly after abolished, except in the joice, therefore, to see this work 
instance of perjury. As the subject “ rich with the spoils of time,” and 
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gradually leading the mere readers of 
periodical works, to feel with the 
gentle author of that divine sonnet, 
written in a blank leaf of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon : — 

“ Not harsh nor rugged are the winding 
ways 

« Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with 
flowers.” 

These, we believe, are all the lar- 
ger works of celebrity not devoted to 
merely scientific purposes. Of the 
lesser Reviews, the Monthly, as the 
oldest, claims the first notice ; though 
we cannot say much in its praise. A 
singular infelicity has attended many 
of its censures. To most of those 
who have conduced to the revival of 
poetry, it has opposed its jeers and 
its mockeries. Cowper, who first re- 
stored “ free nature’s grace” to our 
pictures of rural scenery ; whose 
timid and delicate soul shrunk from 
the slightest encounter with the 
world — whose very satire breathed 
gentleness and good will to all his 
fellows — was agonized by its unfeel- 
ing scorn. Kirk White, another spi- 
rit almost too gentle for earth — pain- 
fully struggling by his poetical ef- 
forts to secure the scanty means of 
laborious study, was crushed almost 
to earth by its pitiable sentence, and 
his brief span of life filled with bitter 
anguish. This Review seems about 



twenty years behind the spirit of the 
times ; and this, for a periodical 
work, is fully equal to a century ia 
former ages. 

Far other notice does the Eclectic 
Review require. It is, indeed, de- 
voted to a party ; and to a party 
whose opinions are not very favoura- 
ble to genial views of humanity, or to 
deep admiration of human genius. 
But not all the fiery zeal of sectari- 
anism which has sometimes blazed 
through its disquisitions — nor all the 
straight- laced nicety with which it is 
sometimes disposed to regard earthly 
enjoyments — nor all the gloom which 
its spirit of Calvinism sheds on the 
mightiest efforts of virtue — can pre- 
vent us from feeling the awe-striking 
influences of honest principle — of 
hopes which are not shaken by the 
fluctuations of time — of faith which 
looks to “ temples not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” The 
Eclectic Review, indeed, in its earli- 
est numbers, seemed resolved to op- 
pose the spirit of its religion to the 
spirit of intellect and humanity, and 
even went to the fearful excess of 
heaping the vilest abuse on Shak- 
speare, and of hinting that his soul 
was mourning in the torments of hell* 
over the evils which his works had 
occasioned in the world.* But its 
conductors have since changed, or 
have grown wiser. Their Reviews of 



* This marvellous effusion of bigotry is contained in an article on Twiss’s Index t« 
Shakspeare, in the 3d. vol. of the Review, p. 75. The Reviewer commences with the fol- 
lowing tremendous sentence : 

« If the compiler of these volumes lmd been properly sensible of the value of time, and 
the relation which the employment of it hears to his eternal state, we should not have 
had to present our readers with the pitiable spectacle of a inan advanced in years con- 
suming the embers of vitality in making a complete verbal Index to the Plays of Shak- 

^ After acknowledging the genius of Shakspeare, the Reviewer observes, “ He has been 
called, and justly too, the ‘ Poet of Nature. ’ A slight acquaintance with the religion of 
the Bible will show that it is of human nature in its worst shape, deformed by the basest 
passions, and agitated by the most vicious propensities, that the poet became the priest ; 
and the incense offered at the altar of his goddess will spread its poisonous fumes over the 
hearts of his countrymen, till the memory of his works is extinct. Thousands of unhappy 
spirits, and thousands yet to increase their number, will everlastingly look hack with unut- 
terable anguish on the nights and days in which the plays of Shakspeare ministered to 
their guilty delights."— The Reviewer further complains of the inscription on Garrick’s 
tomb (which is ubsurd enough, though on far different grounds) as “the absurd and impiou* 
epitaph upon the tablet raised to one of the miserable retailers of his impurities “ We com- 
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Poetry have been, perhaps, on the 
whole, in the purest and the gentlest 
spirit of any which have been writ- 
ten in this age of criticism. With- 
out resigning their doctrines, they 
have softened and humanized those 
who profess them, and have made 
their system of religion look smiling- 
ly while they have striven to pre- 
serve it unspotted from the world. If 
occasionally they introduce their pi- 
ous feelings where we regard them as 
misplaced, we may smile, but not in 
scorn.* Their zeal is better than 
heartless indifference ; their honest 
denunciations are not like the sneers 
of envy, or the heartless jests which 
a mere desire of applause inspires. 
It is something to have real principle 
in times like these — a sense of things 
beyond our frail nature, even where 
the feeling of the eternal is saddened 



by too harsh and exclusive views of 
God, and of his children ; for, as ob- 
served by one of our old poets, 

“ Unless above himself he can 

“ Erect himself, how poor a thing is 
man !"t 

The British Critic is a highly res- 
pectable work, which does not require 
our praise, or offer any remarks for 
our censure. It is, in a great mea- 
sure, devoted to the interests of the 
Church and of her Ministers. It has 
sometimes shown a little sourness in 
its controversial discussions ; but this 
is very different indeed from using 
cold sneers against uuopposing au- 
thors. Its articles of criticism on 
Poetry, if not adorned by any sin- 
gular felicity of expression, have of- 
ten been, of late, at once clear-sighted 
and gentle. 



miserete,” continues the Critic, “ the heart of the man w ho can read the following lines 
without indignation : — 

■ And till eternity, with power sublime, 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 

Shakspearc and Garrick, like twin slnr«, shall shine, 

And each irradiate with a beam divine.’ 



“ Parnobiltfralnim! Your fame shall last during the empire of vice and misery, in the 
extension of which you have octal so great a part ! tVe make no a|>ology for our senti- 
ments, unfashionable as they are. Feeling the importance of the c ondition of man as a 
moral agent, accountable not merely for the direct effects, but also for the remotest in- 
fluence of bis actions, while we execrate the naxes, we cannot but shudder 

AT THE STATE OF THOSE WHO HAVE OFEBED FOUNTAINS Or IMPURITT AT WHICH 
FASHION LEADS ITS SUCCESSIVE GENERATIONS GBLEDILV TO DKIItE." Merciful heaven ! 

* We will give an instance of this, with a view to exhibit the peculiarities into which 
exclusive feelings lead — for observation, not for derision. In a very beautiful article on 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, the Critic notices a stanza among several on the death of Fox, 
xvhere the poet, evidently not referring to the questions of immortality and judgment, but 
to the deprivation sustained by the world in the loss of the objects of its admiration 
—exclaims, 



" A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless nature’s vast abyss ; 

But when the mighty pass away, 

What is it more than this — 

That man, who is from God sent forth, 

Doth yet to God return ? 

Snell ebb and flow will ever be — 

Then wherefore shall we mourn ?” 

On which the Reviewer observes, “ The question in the two last lines needs no an- 
swer : to that in the four preceding ones we must reply distinctly, “ It is appointed to 
men once to die ; but after this the judgment.” Heb. ix.v.27. 

1 Daniel, 
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The Edinburgh Monthly Review is, 
on the whole, one of the ablest and 
fairest of the Monthly Reviews, 
though somewhat disproportionably 
filled with disquisitions on matters of 
State policy. 

Few literary changes within the 
late changeful years have been more 
remarkable than the alteration in the 
^tyle and spirit of the Magazines. 
Time was when their modest ambi- 
tion reached only to the reputation of 
being the “abstracts and brief chro- 
nicles” of passing events — when they 
were well pleased to afford vent to 
the sighs of a poetical lover, or to 
give light fluttering for a month to an 
epigram on a lady’s fan — when a cir- 
cumstantial account of a murder, or 
an authentic description of a birth- 
day dress, or the nice developemcnt 
of a family receipt, communicated, 
in their pages, to maiden ladies of a 
certain age an incalculable pleasure 
— and when the learned decyphering 
of an inscription on some rusty coin 
sufficed to give them a venerableness 
in the eyes of the old. If they then 
ever aspired to criticism, it was in 
mere kindness — to give a friendly 
greeting to the young adventurer, and 
afford him a taste of unmingled plea- 
sure at the entrance of his perilous 
journey. Now they are full of wit, 
6atire, and pungent remark — touch- 
ing familiarly on the profoundest 
questions of philosophy, as on the 
lightest varieties of manners — some- 
times overthrowing a system with 
a joke, and destroying a reputa- 
tion in the best humour in the 
world. One Magazine — the Gentle- 
man's — almost alone retains “ the 
homely beauty of the good old 
cause” in pristine simplicity of 
style. This periodica! work is wor- 
thy of its title. Its very dullness is 
agreeable to us. It is as destitute of 
sprightliness and of gall as in the first 
of its years. Its antiquarian disqui- 
sitions are very pleasant, giving us 
the feeling of sentiment without 



seeming to obtrude it on us , or to be 
designed fora display of the peculiar 
sensibility of their authors. We 
would not on any account lose the 
veteran Mr. Urban, though he will 
not, of course, suffice as a substitute 
for his juvenile competitors; but we 
heartily wish that he may go flourish- 
ing on in his green old age, and ho- 
nest self-complacency, to tell old 
stories, and remind us of old times, 
undisturbed by his gamesome and 
ambitious progeny ! 

Yet we must turn from his gentle 
work to gaze on the bright Aurora 
Borealis — the new and ever-varying 
Northern Light — Blackwood's Maga- 
zine. We remember no work of 
which so much might be truly said, 
both in ceusure and in eulogy ; no 
work, at sometimes so profound, and 
at others so trifling ; one moment so 
instinct with noble indignation, the 
next so pitifully falling into the errors 
it had denounced ; in one page breath- 
ing the deepest and the kindliest 
spirit of criticism, in another conde- 
scending to give currency to the low- 
est calumnies. The air of young life 
— the exuberance both of talent and 
of animal spirits, which this W’ork in- 
dicates, will excuse much of that 
wantonness which evidently arises 
from the fresh spirit of hope and of 
joy. But there are some of its exces- 
ses which nothing can palliate ; which 
can be attributed to nothing but ma- 
lignant passions, or to the baser de- 
sire of extending its sale. Less cen- 
surable, but scarcely less productive 
of unpleasant results, is its practice of 
dragging the peculiarities, the con- 
versation, and domestic habits of dis- 
tinguished individuals into public 
view, to gratify a diseased curiosity 
at the expense of men by whom its 
authors have boen trusted. Such a 
course, if largely followed, would de- 
stroy all that is private and social in 
life, and leave us nothing but our 
public existence. How must the joy- 
ous intercourses of society be chilled, 
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and the free unbosoming of the soul 
be checked, by the feeling that some 
one is present who will put down 
every look, and word, and tone, in a 
note-book, and exhibit them to the 
common gaze ! If the enshading 
sanctities of life are to becut away — 
as in Peter’s Letters, or in the Let- 
ters from the Lakes, its joys will 
speedily perish. When they can no 
longer nestle in privacy, they will 
wither. We cannot, however, refuse 
to Blackwood's contributors the 
praise of great boldness in throwing 
away the external dignities of litera- 
ture, and mingling their wit and elo- 
quence and poetry with the familiar- 
ities of life, with an ease which no- 
thing but the consciousness of great 
ami genuine talent opuid inspire or 
justify. Most of their jests have, we 
think, been carried a little too far. 
The town begins to sicken of their 
pugilistic articles ; to nauseate the 
biended language of Olympus and St. 
Giles's ; to long for inspiration from 
a purer spring than Belsher's tap ; 
and to desire sight of Apollo and the 
Muses in a brighter ring than that of 
Moulsey-hurst. We ought notto for- 
get the debt which we owe to this 
magazine for infusing something of 
the finest and profoundest spirit of the 
German writers into our criticism, 



and for its “ high and hearted” 
eulogies of the greatest, though not 
the most popular of our living po- 
ets. 

Hal dvin’t Magazine, in so far as it 
imitates Blackwood's, is not, we 
think, very successful. Its most des- 
perate attempts at humour — such as 
the effusions of Janus Weathercock, 
and Mr. Bon Mot, are stupendously 
unwieldy and frivolous. Excepting 
a few lively articles, attributed to the 
pen of the liveliest of our young wri- 
ters in the South, its strength lies in 
its criticism. The article on the 
Scottish novels, though we think its 
eulogies far too highly coloured, dis- 
played a great richness and fullness 
of thought, and a most cordial sym- 
pathy with the author, and with the 
humanity which breathes in his crea- 
tions. The essay on Wordsworth, 
replete with ingenious observations, 
we thought inadequate, but this is no 
matter of surprise. 

We have thus, impartially, we 
think, endeavoured to perform the 
delicate task of characterising the 
principal contemporaries and rivals 
of the New Monthly Magazine, on 
which last-mentioned publication it 
will not be expected that we should 
here venture to make any remarks. 



[From tbe London New Monthly Magazine . ] 

DEATH OF JAMMEAMEA, KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 



By a letter from Captain Ricord, 
Governor of Kamschatka, we are in- 
formed of the death of Jainineamca, 
Kingofthe Sandwich Islands. This 
extraordinary man, whoseems to have 
been destined by Providence to res- 
cue his countrymen from barbarous 
ignorance, by introducing among them 
the knowledge and arts of Europe and 
America, died, after a short illness, in 
March, 1819, in the island of Owhy- 
hee. Before liis death, an extraordi- 



nary natural phenomenon occurred 
at Owhybee : during a period of three 
hours, the waters of the ocean rose 
and fell, in a certain number of mi- 
nutes, six feet, and this with so much 
regularity and calmness that no 
damage was done either to the ves- 
sels lying in the port, or to the pla- 
ces on the coast. This phatnomenon, 
which is worthy the attention of na- 
tural philosophers, was considered 
by the inhabitants of Owhybee, ac- 
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cording to the superstitious notions 
peculiar to savage nations, as a pre- 
sage of the approaching death of their 
beloved king ; while the great Jam- 
meamea, stretched on his death bed, 
gave for the last time, g sod advice to 
the princes of all the islands subject 
to him, who had assembled round him 
by his command, and exhorted them 
to keep sacred his useful institutions, 

“ for which,” said he, “ we are obli- 
ged to the white men who have visi- 
ted us, and those who dwell among 
us.” He advised that they should 
be respected above all others, that 
their property should be held inviola- 
ble, and that they should continue to 
enjoy the same privileges and advan- 
tages that he had granted them. 
Hereupon be named, as his succes- 
sor in the supreme authority, one of 
his sons, Iteo-Reo, a high-spirited 
youth, not above twenty years of age, 
who has received an European edu- 
cation, and is said to be well skilled 
in the English language. He caused 
the assembled princes to take the 
oath, in the usual manner, to this his 
successor ; but left him, on account of 
his youth, under the care of his wife ; 
thus making her, for a time, unlimited 
regent of all his dominions. A few 
hours after this he expired. 

According to the custom of the isl- 
anders, the person who s recognized 
as the next heir of the supreme au- 
thority, must quit the place, and even 
the island in which the king died. 
The spirited and ambitious young 
Reo-Reo, on his departure from 
Owhyhee, said to his friends : — “ If 
my father has found me worthy to be 
his successor, in preference to my 
brothers, I shall not bear any other 
authority over me ; and I declare 
expressly, that at the expiration of 
the appointed time, 1 will either re- 
turn as real king, or not at all.” The 
princes who remained behind at 
Owhyhee employed themselves in 
military exercises, and the whole isl- 
and is full of men who are, for the 

VOL. jv b 



most part, armed in the European 
fashion. All the foreign vessels then 
in the harbour were likewise obliged 
to keep themselves ready for combat. 

Such was the situation of the Sand- 
wich Island, at the departure of the 
American vessel which has brought 
us these accounts. It is, however, 
believed, that young Reo-Reo, who 
has a strong party, and whom the 
American vessels are prepared to sup- 
port in case of need, will succeed in 
maintaining his lawful authority , even 
though some blood may be spilt on 
the occasion. 

The treasure found on Jammea- 
mea's death, and which he had amas- 
sed by means of his trade with the 
Europeans, amounts to about half a 
million of Spanish piastres, beside 
merchandize of nearly equal value, 
and some well-armed trading vessels. 
'I his treasure must be considered as 
an extraordinary sum, when we re- 
collect that the celebrated Jammea- 
mea, at the time of Vancouver’s voy- 
age, who made some stay in the 
Sandwich Islands, in 1795, came to 
him with other persons to barter ba- 
nanas and bogs for iron nails, and 
that while he helped the sailors to 
fill the casks with fresh water, he ve- 
ry dexterously contrived to knock off 
the iron hoops. Jammeamea has 
left behind him a collection of many 
good anecdotes and witty sayings, 
which it is probable may appear in 
print in the United States. Of these 
anecdotes, Captain Ricord relates 
only the following : — “ On occasion 
of an order which he had published 
in his islands, one of the most ambi- 
tious princes, who was in company 
with his friends, and had heated his 
imagination by drinking rum to ex- 
cess, said that he would by no means 
obey this order. An Englishman pre- 
sent, who had long been settled in 
the island, a favourite of the king’s, 
and filling the next post to him in the 
government, answered him, that he 
would not venture to show the 9light- 
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est disobedience — 1 Why do you 
think so ?’ said the Prince haughtily; 
‘ do you not know that I am as much 
king in my island as Jammeamea in 
Owhyhee ?’ The king's favourite 
acquainted his master the following 
day with the speech of the arrogant 
prince. The king listened with ap- 
parent composure, and, by way of 
answer, desired him to carry to the 
prince, who fancied himself indepen- 
dent, the little box in which he used 
to spit, and which only the king can 



use ; for which reason this box, which 
is a symbol of the supreme power, 
is carried after the king, wherever 
he goes, by a particular oificer. The 
Prince, on receiving from Jammea- 
mea this unexpected present, felt in- 
stantly the design of sending to him 
this box, with which he did not ven- 
ture to show himself to the people, 
and returned it with all the respect 
due from a subject to King Jammea- 
mea in person.” 



[From Blackwood'* Edinburgh MagHtin<-.| 



ON THE STUDY OF 

It might naturally seem a great re- 
commendation of any study, that it is 
agreeable to those who pursue it ; and 
we should expect, that when a kind of 
knowledge was in ourpossession which 
every child catches at with delight, 
ail parents, and all who have the care 
of children, would be eager to seize 
on such an instrument of education, 
for the equal relief of the child and 
his teacher. Yet look to experience, 
and you will find that this considera- 
tion has scarcely a place at all among 
the principles that regulate education. 
Look at what history tells us of the 
studies of early enlightened nations ; 
look at the numerous, weallhy, and 
venerable establishments which, over 
all Europe, have at this day the charge 
of rearing the human intellect ; — nay, 
look into the bosom of every family, 
where you would imagine that nature 
had some chance of making herself 
heard, and you will wonder what the 
principle can he that has dictaled to 
men the studies of childhood. !u all 
these institutions, and parents copy 
them, you will find that the pre emi- 
nent pursuit, the pride of the place, 
is some sort of cold and barren know- 
ledge, to which there is no natural 
propensity in a young and growing 
mind, which is sought after by none 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

of its early desires, which, in its full 
acquisition, supplies the mind with 
no powers, and which, to acquire, is a 
toil and suffering, that shuts the heart 
for ever after of more than half the 
learners, to pursuits into which they 
have purchased admission with the 
best years of their life. 

Why should this be ? Is it that 
we know not where to look for more 
delightful knowledge? or is it that 
pain is the only salutary discipline 
for a growing mind ? or that nothing 
seems precious but what is purchased 
by sacrifices? I will not attempt to 
investigate the causes in which this 
system has originated ; hut shall un- 
dertake the more agreeable occupa- 
tion of considering at some length one 
species of knowledge which is a good 
deal neglected in our own country, 
and which, it appears to rne, is full 
of profit to the student, from child- 
hood to hoary years, — and which 
would require, I believe, no other 
compulsion to its pursuit, than the de- 
light it brings with it, in overflowing 
abundance. The study of which I 
speak is that of liv ing nature ; the 
most interesting part of what is com- 
monly understood by the name of 
Natural History. 

I shall not say much of the facility 
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«f engaging children in this study — 
for this should not be argued of, but 
seen — and the opportunity of seeing 
it, of seeing the strong and early feel- 
ing with which the natural mind is 
carried to this knowledge, will not 
fall in every one’s way. For our 
lives are too much withdrawn from 
natuie ; and the lives of our children 
have their character from ours. To 
know what is their natural mind, you 
ought to see them more as children of 
nature, not imprisoned in houses and 
towns, fixed by their place, their em- 
ployments, or the pleasures that are 
prescribed to them, in seclusion from 
nature. Where the instruments of 
all a child s occupation and amuse- 
ment are of your making — where all 
the objects on which his eyes can fall 
are creations of human art — where all 
the pursuits he sees going on about 
him among those he is emulous to 
imitate, are artificial altogether, how 
is it possible you should see what na- 
tive bent there is in his mind to those 
pleasures and thoughts which lie 
among the scenes aud beings of the 
natural world ? If you would know 
from your own observation, if you 
would see with your own eyes, the 
strong self-born impulses there are in 
the mind of man, carrying it to the 
love and knowledge of this beautiful 
world, in the midst of which it is pla- 
ced, to live and grow by feeling and 
thought, you must see him, at the 
season in which bis senses are open- 
ing upon the world — placed in natu- 
ral life. You should see him a child 
sporting his native liberty among 
fields and woods trying his new pow- 
ers at his will, and choosing his own 
delights from amidst the profusion of 
nature ; where earth, and air, and 
water, the grass under his feet, and the 
trees over his head, are all teeming 
with objects that allure his curiosity, 
or oppress him with wonder. 

Would you so place a child with a 
mind of any native spirit of exertion, 
you would soon find him busy in the 



elements of natural history— you 
would find his mind in some way or 
another strongly engaged among the 
multitude of living creatures that sur- 
rounded him on all sides. That re- 
dundant activity pf childhood, which 
may be tired out, but cannot be sup- 
pressed, would turn to them for its em- 
ployment, and you would see him. in 
the first place, connectinghis occupa- 
tions with them. He could not be 
long among them before he would be- 
gin to find, that he could make him- 
self pursuits out of them ; and you 
would see him making them the ob- 
jects of bis thoughts, his desires, his 
affections, bis exertions : with these, 
us an eager enemy, hunting, and en- 
snaring, and way-laying them ; and 
with these, as a friend, feeding, and 
managing those he has got into bis 
possession. And, in either case, you 
see plainly that his mind is engaged 
among them, and that he is driven by 
a strong personal interest to the study 
of their ways of life, their manners, 
their natural history. For it is only 
by adapting his own proceedings to 
their nature that he has any chance of 
success. But you would see more 
than this : you would sometimes see 
him suspended in his pursuits and 
plays, led away by some of the num- 
berless interesting appearances about 
them, to observe, and study, and un- 
derstand, from curiosity and wonder 
alone. I should have great pleasul-e 
in pursuing the history of such a boy, 
and in tracing through the pleasures, 
and occupations, and incidents of his 
early years, the working of those 
growing feelings, which, in their ma- 
turity, are the power that impels ge- 
nius through the investigation of na- 
ture. 1 should have to trace that his- 
tory from conjecture ; but nothing 
could be of more force for the im- 
provement of the science of educa- 
tion, than such a history told by those 
who had opportuuity of recording it 
from real observation. 

1 have said, that in the present 
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form of society, there are few who 
have the means of watching the work- 
ings of such feelings in children to 
any extent. All those who by their 
affluence can shape their life to their 
own will, may see it, and ought to 
see it, in their own children ; and 
slight indications of the same will be 
familiar to every one who attends at 
all to the ways of children. You 
may see it, mixing in the interest 
they take beyond what we can easily 
sympathize with or conceive, in the 
animals about the house. I know 
you will easily discover other causes 
for this interest in animals, besides 
their propensity to the study of ani- 
mal manners. I merely say, this 
propensity docs make a part of the 
interest, and sometimes you may ob- 
serve it working alone. If you hear 
a child making a remark on the 
mode of growth of a plant, comparing 
it with others, or any thing singular 
or interesting in the manners or con- 
duct of his animals, you may say, 
“ This is the real study. His curi- 
osity and wonder are in action. It 
is his understanding that is inter- 
ested here ; and the boy looks with 
those feelings on the Works of na- 
ture, which, if indulged, will make 
him one day wise in the ways of na- 
ture.” 

This mode of attaining the rudi- 
ments of natural history would, I sup- 
pose, have a natural attraction for al- 
most all children. But I think that 
great numbers also would be drawn 
to it, in its less interesting, because 
lifeless torm of representations of the 
creatures, and books relating such 
parts of their manners, their charac- 
ter. their history, as are within the 
compass of a child’s wonder. These 
surely ought to be tried, where the 
means of those better rudiments are 
wanting. This chance, at least, should 
be given to the child of proving his 
capacity 'to be affected with what is 
interesting in the living works of na- 
ture. 



The history of which 1 spoke, tra- 
cing the progressive feelings of a 
mind engaged in the observation of 
living nature, from the first childish 
affections to the matured philosophic 
love of truth, and reverential study of 
creating wisdom, would be a most ef- 
fectual argument of the utility of the 
pursuit : since it would show, in full 
and clear light, its whole influence on 
the mind of the student. In the ab- 
sence of such a history, I will men- 
tion, in succession, a few of the prin- 
cipal advantages, as it appears tome, 
to be derived from the study of na- 
tural history. 

In the first place, to consider the 
utility of the study in the most prac- 
tical sense, for the advantage which 
every one may find in the regulation 
of life, from adding to the occupations 
imposed on him by necessity, one 
avocation of pleasure, one pursuit ta- 
ken up and followed for its own de- 
light merely. If this pursuit is to be 
furnished by the mind, if It is to be a 
study, what is the good to be expec- 
ted from such a study ? It is, that it 
is an innocent employment of time : 
it is, that it keeps the mind in health 
by continued activity : it is, that it 
refreshes the mind from its cares, and 
its labours of duty and necessity. 
This study then is useful, which will 
furnish endless employment of time, 
for it is infinite in its variety, and for- 
ever unfolding such new scenes to 
the student, that there is no fear lest 
it lose the power of engaging, and 
leave the mind again to the burden 
and danger of unoccupied time. It 
must be effectual for keeping the mind 
in health by continued activity, from 
the same infinite variety, which is for 
ever tempting the mind to new inves- 
tigations, and requiring of it more ex- 
tensive and complicated speculation. 
And must it not be of power, for re- 
freshing and renovating the spirits 
from their harrassing cares, since it 
leads at once away to the most ele- 
vating and tranquillizing- of all con- 
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temptations, the majestic order and 
calm happiness of the world of na- 
ture 1 

Let me illustrate a little, what I 
have said of the advantage of this 
study, for drawing on the mind 
through infinite variety of specula- 
tion. It is not enough to show that 
the matter is infinite, but it should 
appear, that to him who is once en- 
gaged in it at all, there will be fresh 
interest continually arising, and im- 
pelling him to extended inquiry. It 
should appear that there is an inti- 
mate connexion among these infinite 
parts, so that he will pass naturally 
from one to another ; so that, I should 
rather say, if he is bent to understand 
one, he will be required to study ma- 
ny others. Suppose you begin with 
a single bird. At once how much 
you are required to know ! Take it 
in its connexion with other living 
creatures. With these it is on both 
sides at war. it has enemies whom 
it dreads It has those to whom it is 
itself an enemy, on whom it preys. 
How much of its habits of life will 
depend on these ; whom therefore 
you must know. Especially on its 
prey : for this varies with the vary- 
ing seasons. Why does it vary ? 
Here is a fresh region, for inquiry. 
Why does one brood of insects come 
forth for its prey, at one season — 
another at another ? You are drawn 
unconsciously to look to the habits of 
these insects, and the multitude of 
circumstances on which they are de- 
pendent. Some of these feed per- 
haps on particular species of plants, 
and their birth, therefore, is timed to 
tbe season of those plants. Again, - 
these plants love a particular soil ; 
tribes of insects are confined to a par- 
ticular soil. Those that feed on them 
will be attracted to the soil in which 
they abound. Here is new connexion, 
and another part of nature offered to 
your curiosity But your bird mi- 
grates. He comes from a colder, or 
.he seeks a milder sky. lie leads 



your imagination with him, to study 
him in his new situation ; to see him 
adapting himself to new enemies, new 
prey, new seasons, a new world. 

But to regard it under the higher 
consideration of its influence on the 
character of tbe mind — another great 
recommendation of this study, is the 
nature of the facts and speculations 
among which it engages the mind. It 
is a study of life, enjoyment, and, in 
a certain degree, of mind. It is a 
study of life. “ I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made:”— so is every 
creature that lives. Though in none 
does it so impress us as in man, be- 
cause none is so well known to us — 
none is formed to such high puiposes. 
But this feeling, more or less strong, 
must attend the whole study of life. 
To contemplate the great powers of 
self-continuance, and self- reproduc- 
tion, with which it is every where ac- 
companied ; to observe all the func- 
tions which minister to these great 
purposes— to know tbe endless va- 
rieties of structure, by which the 
same functions are effected in differ- 
ent species — this is to study life. A 
study which cannot but be of deep 
interest to man, who sees in all other 
creatures, in a less perfect form, 
what is perfected in himself: — who 
searches in all the rest of nature the 
secrets — as far as they may be re- 
vealed to him — of his own exis- 
tence. 

It is, besides, the study of enjoy- 
ment. It is a great part of the busi- 
ness of the naturalist, to understand 
the happiness of the universe. In 
every creature in whom he is con- 
cerned, this is a main object of his 
inquiry. Wbat are its pleasures ? 
What the provisions for its happi- 
ness ? For on their pleasures depend 
much of their habits and character. 
But I should rather have said it is 
the study of sensation : — for what 
he has to make himself acquainted 
with, are desires and affections in 
which are blended intimately plea- 
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•ure and suffering. I will not at- 
tempt to speak oi the many appear- 
ances in the manners and conduct of 
animals, which can only be under- 
stood by understanding, and, I will 
say, by sympathizing with their feel- 
ings. But 1 will just mention what 
must be uppermost in every one’s 
thoughts when this subject is spoken 
of— I mean the maternal love which 
is so conspicuous in so many species. 
Take this alone. Imagine all the 
feelings and thoughts that must pass 
through the mind of a man, who ap- 
plies himself earnestly to understand 
this one feature in the lives of un- 
reasoning c realities. How often 

(for it is little that can be done by 
gathering the facts that others have 
recorded)— how often must he have 
gone and looked at these mothers 
emplowed in their care of their litter 
or their brood ! How long must he 
have stood watching the endlessly 
•varying manifestations of her love ! 
Bow solicitous and diligent for their 
sustenance, now' changing her nature 
to ferocity for their defence, now 
merely uttering itself in caresses, and 
cow rising into endeavours for their 
instruction. And these affections 
vvhich he is to study, what are they 
but the same affections which make 
•up in part the soul of man ? This 
then is momentous in his inquiry— to 
compare the same affections in differ- 
ent creatures, resting in these on in- 
stinct, aud in one on reason. 



I have Yentured to say, that it is is 
some sort a study of mind ; by which 
I mean, of intellect distinguished 
from feeling. If you wish to search 
and understand the wonders of the 
human intellect, you should be care- 
iul, 1 think, not to begin with those 
wonders The faculties and attri- 
butes of that mind are too high for the 
rudiments of speculation ; they arp 
oppressive by their greatness ; they 
are bewildering by their infinite va- 
riety. But go where you can find a 
part of these faculties, and a moder- 
ated operation of their powers. Go 
to the inferior creation. Study their 
mind ; and you may find intellect in 
a form which is within your grasp. 
1 he mind of man studying the mind 
of man, is like a giant wrestling with 
a giant. When it takes under its 
speculation the intellect of inferior 
creatures, it is the same giant dally- 
ing with a child. 

Am I to add, that far the highest 
consideration which I should "urge, 
which almost commands us to the in- 
vestigation of nature, is, that from 
every part of nature there speaks one 
voice — the voice of religion ! that the 
whole universe is but a manifestation 
of the attributes of its Creator ! that 
to look on the works of that Power, 
fills the heart with love ; to know* 
them, constrains heart, mind, and 
soul to adoration I 



[From the Loudon New Monthly Magazine ] 



REMARKS SUPPOSED HABirATIONS OF COLUMBUS, PETRARCH 

AND JUOAa ISCARIOT. BV BARON VON ZACH. ’ 



M. Robin, a French writer, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1807, in three vo- 
lumes, a narrative of Travels in the 
interior of Louisiana, West Florida 
Martinique, and St. Domingo. In 
the last-mentioned island, which he 
visited in lti02, he saw the ruins of a 



deserted mansion, surrounded with 
thorn-bushes, shrubs, and nettles. 
While resting upon these ruins, he 
did not fail to make some highly phi- 
losophical reflections on the perisha- 
ble nature of all human things. On 
considering the fate of many great 
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men, he was filled with profound pity, 
and his indignation rented itself in 
vehement censure of the ingratitude 
and injustice of mankind. But what 
mansion was it that occasioned these 
grave meditations ? Ah', replies M. 
Robin, with a sigh, it was the habita- 
tion of Christophoro Colombo. 

It belongs to the learned historians 
and biographers of the illustrious and 
unfortunate conqueror of the new 
world to discuss and decide the ques- 
tion, whether he ever had inclination 
or leisure for building castles in St. 
Domingo. During his first visit he 
erected a small wooden fort, which 
in his second voyage he saw in ashes, 
surrounded by the mutilated carcases 
of thirty-eight of his companions 
Whom he had left behind. At the 
time of his third voyage he found the 
colony in a state of confusion and ac- 
tual insurrection } be had then to 
struggle against the most virulent 
spirit of persecution. In his fourth 
voyage, Colombo was received with 
specious friendship by the traitors, 
Ovando and Varros, and soon obliged 
to betake himself to flight, and to quit, 
with all possible expedition, the for- 
mer theatre of his glory, but then of 
his adversity and humiliation. Who- 
ever possesses a merely superficial 
acquaintance with the memorable his- 
tory of the discovery of America, 
would be exceedingly puzzled to tell 
at what time Colombo could have re- 
sided in this noble mansion, which is 
situated in a retired and beautiful 
valley. The inhabitants of St. Do- 
mingo,* however, unanimously as- 
sured M. Robin that this mansion had 
belonged to Christophoro Colombo. 
It is not improbable that this building 
may be in the same predicament as 
Petra rea’sehateau at Vaucluse, which 
the inhabitants of this charming valley 
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never fail to point out to the curious 
traveller. Yet Petrarca no more 
dwelt in a chateau at Vaucluse than 
Colombo in the island of St. Domin- 
go. The building, seated on a lofty 
rock, which is shown as the residence 
of Petrarch, belonged to the bishops 
of Cavaillon and lords of Vaucluse. 
The modest dwelling of the swan of 
the Sorgue was, on the contrary, a 
simple peasant's cottage, which be 
somewhat improved to render it more 
commodious. This bouse experien- 
ced the same fale as Colombo's little 
fort in St. Domingo. On Chrlstmas- 
day, 1335, it was first plundered, 
and then set on fire, by a band of 
robbers who had for some time pre- 
vious haunted the vicinity of Vau- 
cluse. Not a vestige of it remains, 
because the stones were applied by 
the inhabitants of the valley to other 
purposes ; nevertheless, out of a hun- 
dred travellers who visit Vaucluse 
from respect to the memory of Pe- 
trarca and Laura, at least ninety-nine 
believe they have seen the dwelling 
of the philosophic poet, just as M. 
Robin believed he had seen that of 
the great navigator. Of Petrarca’e 
residences, his house at Arqua, near 
Padua, is the only one still standing, 
ami this cannot certainly be consi- 
dered as a chateau. 

A French proverb says, A beau 
rnentir nui vient c/e loin — in plain En- 
glish, lie who travels far may lie as 
much as he pleases. But a person 
has no occasion to go very far to he 
entitled to the privilege of retailing 
wonders. At Corfu the people show 
a house in which, according to their 
account, Judas Iscariot resided. — 
They tell you at the same time that 
the stones of which it is built could 
never he dispersed ; for if any of them 
be carried away even to the distance 



* The town of St. Domingo was built in l-tM by Bartolomeo Colombo, Christopher's 
brother, but it was not the same place tlint M. Robin visited. The ancient town founded 
by Bartolomeo w r as completely destroyed by a most tremendous hurricane in louZ It 
was situated on the cast bank of tile Osama, whereas the present ion a stands on the west 
bank of tiiat stream. 
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of one hundred leagues, it soon re- 
turns to its former place. Of course, 
this house need not apprehend the 
fate of Petrarca’s at Vaucluse. 

To the tales which occasioned the 
preceding observations may be added 
a few authenticated facts respecting 
Christophoro Colombo. 

A dissertation by Gerolamo Serra, 
Francesco Carrega, and Domenico 
Piaggio, in the third volume of the 
Memorie dell' Academia dellc Scienze, 
Lett i: re ed Arti di Genova nel 1314, 
leaves no doubt whatever as to the 
native country of this navigator. The 
statements of those respectable aca- 
demicians are perfectly satisfactory ; 
and after such convincing proofs as 
they have adduced, farther evidence 
seems unnecessary. Another docu- 
ment, hitherto unknown, has however 
been recently brought forward ; and 
as the circulation of the work in 
which it appears may perhaps not 
extend for some time beyond the li- 
mits of Italy, a brief notice of it is 
subjoined. 

M. Bianchi, in his Ostervazioni sul 
Cliina , sul Terrilorio, e suite Acque 
della Liguria tnaritima (Genoa, 1817 
— 1818, 2 vols. 8vo.), informs us, 
that in the archives of the town of 
Savona is preserved the will of a cer- 
tain Niccolodi Monleone G. Giovan- 
ni, which was deposited on the 20th 
of March, 1472, with Luigi Moreno, 
the notary. In this instrument Chris- 
tophoro Colombo, sou of Dominico, 
is named among the witnesses who 
were present at the transaction, and 
described as a Genoese— uf e quali- 
ficato per Genovese. Christophoro 
was born in 1445, and was conse- 
quently at that time 27 years old. 
This will may possibly contribute to 
elucidate some circumstances of the 
life of Colombo, especially as his bi- 
ographers possess but very meagre 
particulars concerning this period. 
Christophoro first went to sea as a 
outh of fifteen, with an expedition 
ound to Naples in 1160; from that 



time we lose sight of him, and wa, 
know nothing more than that he be- 
came captainof a ship, frequented the 
northern seas, was in several naval 
engagements, and saved his life by 
swimming near Lisbon, where we 
again find him in 1474, and where he 
wrote the well-known .etter to Paolo 
Tosconelli of Florence. This was, 
of course, two years subsequent to 
the date of Mouleone’s will. In 1475 
Colombo alarmed the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic seas with 
a fleet. Sabcllico calls him Archipi- 
rata illustris ; but it is not known for 
certain to which Colombo he alludes, 
as there were two other admirals of 
that name before Christophoro We 
shall dwell no longer on this point, 
as we had no other object, than on the 
one hand, to produce a new proof that 
Christophoro was a native of Genoa, 
and to show, on the other, that on the 
20th of March, 1472, he was at Savo- 
na, and not at sea — a fact that may be 
of some use to future inquirers. 

It has just been observed that there 
were two admirals of the nameuf Co- 
lombo, one of whom was nephew to 
the other, and who were known be- 
fore Christophoro acquired celebrity. 
Beside these there Was a third, who 
was neither a Genoese nor Piedmon- 
tese, nor even an Italian, but a 
F renchtnan This Colombo was vice- 
admiral of France, during the reign 
of Louis XL, and the same who in 
1479 look eighty Dutch vessels, and 
carried them into the ports of Nor- 
mandy. Respecting this officer the 
learned and acute Leibnitz fell into a 
temporary error, by confounding him, 
in his Code x Juris Gentium diploma- 
ticas, with our Christophoro. This 
mistake he corrected in the Supple- 
ment to his Codex, published in 1 700, 
under the title of Alantissa Codicis, 
Juris Gentium Diplomolici, after it had 
been pointed out to him by his cor- 
respondent, Nicholas Thoynard, a 
learned French philologer, antiqua- 
ry, and historian, who died in 1706. 
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The real name of the French vice- 
admiral, which is sometimes spelt 
Coulomb, at others Coulomp and 
Coulon, was Guillaume de Caseneuve. 
The surname Colombo was probably 
only a nom de guerre, assumed by 
him, as was customary in those times, 
to place himself on an equality with 
his formidable colleague in the Medi- 



terranean, the Archipirata illustris. 
The term Pirata was not then consi- 
dered as any disgrace. Latrocinium 
tnaris illis ternporibus gloria habeca- 
tur, says Justin, Hist. lib. 43 ; and 
we may ask, are not similar notions 
prevalent, even at the present day, 
in regard to conquerors either by sea 
or land ? 



POETRY. 



ORIGINAL. 

[For the Literary Journal.] 

Far in some lonely vale where Peace retires, 
Where Love and Beauty build their altar fires; 
Where Hope and Piety forget their fears — 
Home — Home — that paradise of Life ! appears. 

youth’s FAREWELL TO HOME. 

Inscribed lomy friend, Charles De Selding . 

The wind howls o’er the gloomy plain ; 
Fierce rattling drives the chilling rain ; 

The sea-bird screams and sails on high, 

A lonely wanderer of the sky ! 

Dim slopes mid blinding mists the shore ; 
Wild waves, in boding distance roar ; 

Wet drifts of snow around me cast, 

Chill on my faint heart strikes the blast ! 
The faithful dog, with lengthened moan, 
Hails the moist moon unhous’d alone. 

Poor sufferer ! is there one to share 
With me the sleet, the freezing air ? 

And shall my guarded heart repine, 

When reason, youth, and hope are mine ? 
Ah ! ’tis not wind, nor beating rain, 

Nor horrors of the nightly plain, 

Gives anguish to my tortur’d mind — 

Tis leaving Home and Love behind! 

On yon small spot of clear blue sky, 
While threat’ning clouds around it lie j 
One mateless, little star I see — 

It shows the world and home to me ! 

For that blue sky is all serene ; 

Thus Home displays its bounded scene ; 
That sea of clouds rolls wildly round — 
Unsettled thus the world is found. 

That star weeps, trembles, while it beams, 
Thus gaze I on my native streams, 

Whence, all alone and young of heart, 
Without the cold, wise, specious art, 

To gather gold where mis’ry sighs, 

Faints — clasps her faded babes, and dies. 

VOL. IV. 



I fortune seek, while darkly wait, 

To shroud my path, the clouds of fate ! 

Oh ! bursting heart, where wilt thou find 
A home like that thou leav’st behind ? 

Oh ! home of childhood’s sunny hours, 

Thy banks and streams, thy dells and 
bowers, 

With all a parent’s love hath bless’d, 

Are dearest to the feeling breast ! 

Sweet home ! and let me turn once more, 

Let, let my filling eyes explore 

Thy outline mild, thy peaceful form, 

Seen only through the driving storm ! 

Ha ! twinkling, fluttering, streaming bright — 
From yon low window shoots a light ; 

There kneel that group of dear ones there, 
They breathe the glowing soul in prayer. 
There thou my mother ! thee I see — 

Tears dim those eyes that smil’d on me. 
Mother ! — the only one below 
Who loves in joy — who soothes in wo— 
Farewell ! impelled by fate unkind, 

I leave home, love, and thee behind ! 

S. of New-Jersey. . 



SELECTED. 

From the Edinburgh Annual Register. 

THE PALE CHEEK OF LOVE. 

By the late John Finlay. 

I heed not Love, the rosy cheek 

That burns with an impassion’d glow ; 
Dearer is thine, whose wan hues speak 
Of feelings that have marie it so. 

Yet once the rosy cheek I blest, 

In days that long are past and gone ; 
When all voluptuously it prest, 

And breathed its warmth upon my own, 
When thou didst chide my froward will, 
That made its tinge a deeper still. 

9 
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I mark’d o'er grief thy roses shed, 

Like blooms on an untimely wind ; 

But lovelier as the roses fled, 

I deem'd the lilies left behind. 

©f thine own grief thou ne’er didst speak, 
Yet well jould I the cause divine ; 

The sorrows that did blanch thy cheek, 
Were sorrows that arose from mine ; 
And hence I love the hue of wo. 

That tells me tbou hast lov’d me so. 



F rom the National Intelligencer. 

THE STRANGER’S FAREWELL TO AME- 
RICA. 

By the author of JUtorf* 

Yes, I have left ye, regions of the Sun ! 

Land of the free, I’ve bade thee my fare- 
well ! 

The reckless gale our proud ship driveth on, 

And thon art sunk beneath the billow's 
swell. 

Farewell to thee! Heaven's choicest bless- 
ing's thine — 

Freedom and her twin sister, holy peace, 

Ever upon thee may their influence snine, 

Strengthen thy strength, and hallow its 
increase 1 

Well hath thou chosen, in the day of youth, 

Spurning the sceptre of a Kingly Lord, 

And, seating thee beneath the eye of Truth, 

To rule thee by her fair and simple word. 

Shame on the heartless, on the selfish 
wight, 

Can tread thy shore, and cast abroad his 
eye 

On thy vast regions, bless’d in freedom’s 
light, 

In active, peaceful, happy industry : 

Can walk amid thy race of free-born men, 

Whose fathers broke the stubborn tyrant’s 
rod, 

And taught the truth none will unlearn 
again, 

That man hath no superior but his God. 

Shame on the wretch can tread thy sacred 
shore, 

And feel no generous thoughts expand his 
mind : 

Can speak thy name, and think thy story 
o’er. 

Nor bless thee in the name of all man- 
kind. 



• It is now known to be Miss Wright the 
elder, late of New-York, a lady of extraor- 
dinary accomplishments as well personal as 
mental Ed. E. P. 



Ah, young America .' earth owes to thee. 

If now, thro' all her vast and varied 
climes, 

Aught better, nobler, 'mong her tribes she 
see, 

Than suffering slaves, and tyrants working 
crimes. 

The cry of F reednm first poor Gallia heard, 
And shook her chains, and burst them at 
one bound ; 

Then all the tribes of mighty Andes stirr d, 
'Till even the slumbering Spaniard caught 
the sound. 

And, when all earth shall hear the stunning 
call, 

And all her myriads range 'neath free- 
dom’s wings. 

When from her (teople the last chain shall 
fall, 

With the last iron sceptre of her kings — 

Then shall the nations turn their eyes to 
thee, 

To thee, America ! whose youthful mind 

Had strength to brave the laws of tyranny, 
And point the way of truth to all man- 
kind. 

Then shall they bless thy Congress, firmly 
great, 

Who made appeal to men and Heaven’s 
Lord, 

When they in solemn council fearless sate, 
Declar'd their nation’s rights, and drew 
the sword. 

Then shall they write upon the door of 
Fame, 

Thy Franklin — the pure patriot and the 
sage, 

And Jefferson, and many a stainless name, 
Whose virtues live within thy history’s 
page. 

Then shall they read, with sympathising 
pride, 

How thy firm Washington the cause up- 
staid ; 

With equal mind, did good or ill betide, 
Unaw’d by danger, nor by faction sway'd 

But hark ’ — what clamour wakes the bat- 
tling wind ! 

Ocean, and Heaven, mix in wild uproar ; 

The raving deep in mountains roils be- 
hind, 

And storm and tempest point onr track be- 
fore. 

Farewell ! Farewell ! Kindly I’ll think on 
thee, 

Land of the West ! And so may’st thou 
retain, 

In some warm hearts, kind memory of me, 

A cheerless pilgrim of the stormy main. 
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6N SEEIN9 A PAIR OF STOCKS PLA- 
CED NEAR A CHURCH. 

A pair of stocks, which stood close by 
An ancient church, with steeple high, 
Provok'd his neighbour orthodox, 

To cast some sneers upon the stocks. 

Church. — Who, vulgar fellow, plac'd you 
here 

Close to my walls ? I cannot bear 
To think my power cannot control, 

And awe, and check each vicious soul ; 
Besides, you seem neglected quite, 

Your timbers are in wretched plight. 

Which shows your use is very small, 

Or else they would not let you fall. 

Stocks — Good Mr. Steeple, stop a little, 

And I will answer to a tittle ; 

Since missionaries came in vogue 
I own 1 seldom catch a rogue, 

So many have a call to teach ) 

Nations, which lie beyond my reach, > 
Where first we plunder’d, now we preach. ) 



Just then a warden brought a lad 
To place him in the stocks right glad ; 

He caught him in the act, assailing, 

With all his might, the church-yard's railing. 
Good Mr. Steeple, now no more 
To his friend Stocks a grudging bore, 

But own’d, (so ended the debate,) 

The alliance between Church and State, 

s . 



THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 

When frst Belinda ogled man, 

She hid her face beneath her fan, 

And blush'd with every sigh ; 

But when a second swain came near, 
Dismiss’d was every former fear, 

And love beam’d in her eye. 

The third fond lover found her cool, 
Of love or shame no more the fool, 
To saint it or to sin it ; 

Nothing her tender heart could fix, 
Except, perhaps, a coach and six, 
And any dolt within it. 
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Mr. Guille’s account of his late ascen- 
sion . — 1 started at 3 o’clock and 35 mi- 
nutes, on Saturday afternoon, the 14th 
October. By some mistake, and many 
people interfering to assist me in as- 
cending, the balloon lost a considerable 
quantity of tke gas. In less than five 
minutes I ascended to the distance of 
1000 feet, when the earth disappeared 
to my view, there was not a sufficiency 
of distance between my situation and the 
earth, that to disengage himself from the 
balloon would have been attended with 
great danger. In this situation, when I 
could not see any part of the earth, I re- 
mained about 30 minutes, and when I 
was transferred to a clear region, and 
had the advantage of the sun, which 
made the earth appear to me to be cover- 
ed with snow : from thence I entered in- 
to another region of clouds, much darker 
than the former ones, and having no 
valve to my balloon, I was obliged to 
ascend much higher than I would other- 
wise have done. In this situation, when 
I ascended about 35,000 feet, according 



to the calculation I made with the help 
of a barometer, which I had with me, the 
air was so obscure, that I could neither 
see the balloon or parachute, and owing 
to the great cold I experienced, and al- 
so the fatigues, I feel asleep, and slept 
for some time. I would still have con- 
tinued to asscend, had it not been for the 
wet state of the balloon. 

A singular circumstance, and which 
I never have experienced, happened to 
me in my descent : — during the time I 
remained surrounded by clouds, I could 
distinctly hear the report of some guns — 
I attribute this to the atmosphere being 
generally covered with clouds, and I be- 
lieve that a commotion in the air will 
sooner commnnicate it to a dark than 
a clear atmosphere— When 1 first dis- 
covered the earth, I descended so rapid- 
ly, owing to the balloon being «o heavy, 
that my parachute opened itself When 
I got to the ground, in an open field, and 
having no grappling irons, I was drag- 
ged about the distance of Market-street, 
until the balloon was arrested in its 
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coarse by a forest, where with the as- 
sistance of some persons, I was able to 
get out of my basket and secure the bal- 
loon. Mr. Ralph R. Smith, to whom I 
herewith offer my sincerest thanks was 
kind enough to accompany me to Tren- 
ton, where we arrived a' eight o’clock, 
P. M. CHARLES GUII LE. 

By the last census the population of 
Russia is found to consist of 53,316 7Sf7 
inhabitants, amongst whom 31,262,000 
profess the Greek religion. 

Thanksgiving — His excellency the 
Governor has appointed Wednesday the 
the 6th day of December next, to be 
observed as a day of thanks-giring and 
prayer, in the state of New York. 

The Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut has recommended Thursday the 
30th day of November next, to be set 
apart as a day of public prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

The governor of the new state of 
Maine has appointed the thirtieth of 
November next, to be observed as a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer throughout 
that state. 

Gen. Joseph Hiester is elected Go- 
vernor of the state of Pennsylvania, by a 
majority of about 3000 votes. 

A new Candidate for Vice-President. 
— A Kentucky paper mentions the pro- 
bability of General Desha of that state, 
being a candidate for the Vice Presiden- 
cy of the United States. 

Alexander M'Nair is elected governor 
of Missouri. 

Delaware election John Collins, the 

democratic candidate, is elected Gover- 
nor, and Louis M’Lane and C. A. Rod- 
ney, i^presenlatives in the next Con- 
gress of the U. States. Mr. M’Lane 
was one of the federal candidates, and 
the federalists have a majority of two 
thirds in the Legislature. 

General Posl-OJTice.- The number of 
Post Offices in the United Slates is four 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, and 
the length of post roads is 75,522 miles. 
The amount of postage for the year 
1819, was 1,204,680 dollars; the cost 
of transportation of the mail 717,843 
dollars, and the compensation to post- 



masters 375,694 dollars— making a net 
gain to government from the establish- 
ment, of only 110,873 dollars. 

The legislature of this state convened 
on the 7tb of Nov. — ( ongress on the 
13th of the same month. 

The result of the election in New-Jer- 
sey. is a Republican majority in the Le- 
gislature of 31. 

Two tickets (nearly alike) for Elec- 
tors of President and Vice President, 
have been put in nomination in the state 
of Ohio ; the persons on both will vote 
for Monroe and Tompkins. 

A meeting of the German Reformed 
Synod of North-America, held at Ha- 
g< rstown, Md. on the 24th, and contin- 
ued by adjournments to the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1820, the Rev. Dr. Philip Mille- 
doler, of the city of New-York, was 
unanimously elected, and called to be 
their professor of didatic, polemic, and 
pastoral theology. 

The above denomination numbers up- 
wards of 400 congregations. The site 
of the theological seminary is not yet, 
but will shortly be determined by the 
board of superintendants. _ n 4 

The agricultural society of Maine 
have voted their thanks to VVm. Ladd, 
Esq. of Minot, for a present of six seve- 
ral sorts of grass seeds recently imported 
by him from Loudon. 

Professor Everett, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is delivering a course of lectures 
on the history of the Roman law, in the 
law school at Cambridge. % 

It is said, Dartmouth College library 
has received a handsome addition, by a 
donation from a gentleman of Newbury- 
pert. 

The New-Haven papers estimate the 
loss at the late fire on the long wharf 
in that city, at from 150 to 250,000 dol- 
lars. 

The price of the newspapers in Lon- 
don, containing the proceedings of the 
trial of the Queen have been from half a 
crown to a pound note each. 

A revolution has taken place at Con- 
stantinople; it is stated that one fifth of tbe 
population had fallen victims in the con- 
test which took place. 
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The annual consumption of foreign 
articles of the state of New- York is es- 
timated at ten millions of dollars. 

How are these articles paid for the 
present year ? 

The following items are not very far 
from being correct. 

Ashes and other products of 
the soil 

United States 6 per cent, 
stocks 

Do. 5 do. 

Do. bank stock 
Stocks of banks of this city 
City loan and canal loan, 

Cash 



5500.000 

6.000 000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 

500. 000 

300.000 

700.000 



510,000,000 

Temple of Jupiter Ammon —A letter 
from a traveller, Chevalier Fredina, has 
been received in England, dated from 
the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, in the desart of Barca, (Lybia.) 
This celebrated monument of antiquity 
is situated about a league and a haif 
from Sckiwab, under 29“ 22' north lati- 
tude. It has been visited by only a sin- 
gle European, (Uornemann,) siuce the 
time of Alexander the Great. Schiwah 
retains its independence on paying an 
annual tribute to the Viceroy of Egypt. 

M. M. Cailliaud, and M. Detorzec, 
French travellers in Africa, have lately 
discovered several Egyptian and Roman 
Temples, and three Roman fortresses, 
unknown to any previous traveller. 

J. Maxwell, of Philadelphia, has just 
published, for the use of schools. “ Ro- 
binson Crusoeus, Ratine Scripsit, F J. 
Gofkaux, Humane 'em liltcrarum pro- 
fessor in Lycceo Imperiali.” 

Dr. Jonathan A. Allen, of Brattle- 
borough, Vermont, is appointed professor 
of chemistry in the college at Middle- 
bury. 

Several sepulchral urns, which proba- 
bly contained the relics of some ancient 
Britons, were lately discovered by some 
men digging for gravel, in a field near 
Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire, England. 

Extract of a letter, dated “ Gottingen, 
Germany, July , 1820. — Our University 
is at present frequented bv about fifteen 
hundred students of all civilized nations, 
arnoug which are many Americans.-— 
There are not rooms enough for them in 



the city, and many have to lodge in gar- 
den bouses about town. At no period be- 
fore was it so crowded. We have here 
the best of Professors, in every depart- 
ment of science. 

The brig Cobosse Conte is loaded with 
ice at Gardiner, Maine, and will sail the 
first wind for Havanna. The brig Orion 
is likewise preparing to take another 
load of ice from Gardiner to Martinique. 
These are the first cargoes of ice, 
we believe, ever shipped in the summer 
season. 

At a Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
tion, of the states of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont Rhode-lsland, and Maine, held at 
Newport, R. I. on the 7th inst. it was re- 
solved to establish an Episcopal Theolo- 
gical Seminary in the eastern diocess. 

Indians . — The whole number of In- 
dians now residing within the boundary 
of the slate of Ohio, is about two thousand 
four hundred. 

Fort Niagara has lately been visited 
by the Secretary of war, in company with 
Gen. Brown. The walls are said to be 
falling down, except towards the lake, 
but the block houses, barracks, and mess 
house, are in good order. The British 
fort opposite is in the best order, and 
garrisoned by three or four thousand 
troops. 

Red Riser Copper Mines — We learn, 
from Alexandria, Lou. that a company 
under the direction of a distinguished 
retired officer of the United States army, 
has been formed for opening and work- 
ing copper mines on the Red River, a 
few miles beyond the boundary of the 
U. States. 

The New-Haven papers are discussing 
a project for improving their harbour, 
and at the same time opening a water 
communication fioin that city to Far- 
mington in the county of Hartford. It 
is proposed to accomplish this by chang- 
ing the course of the Farmington river, 
which now unites with the Connecticut 
at Windsor, eight miles above Hartford, 
so as to bring it directly into the Sound 
at New-Haven. It is said that the ob- 
ject can be effected by cutting a Canal 
of half a mile. 

At the recent Agricultural Fair in Al- 
bany, Jesse Buel, Esq. late Editor of 
the Argus, obtained the premium of 60 
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dollars, for the best organized farm in 
that county. His farm is situated with- 
in the precints of Albany city, on a tract 
which a few years since wa> not consid- 
ered worth enclosing ; and from a sterile 
waste he has, by labour and cultivation, 
obtained a fertile, well unproved, and 
valuable farm. 

The ship of the line lately built at 
Norfolk, was launched on the 21th ult. 
Her name, as ascertained by law, is 
the DELAWARE. 

Extract from an Ess ay on the in<l ruc- 
tion of the Blind, hi/ Dr. Guillic, Direc- 
tor General and Physician in Chief of 
the Royal Institution of the Blind in 
Paris — Much surprise has been expe- 
rienced at the facility with which the 
Blind communicate with the Deaf and 
Dumb ; and there has been no little dif- 
ficulty in comprehending how this com- 
munication cun take place between be- 
ings ieprived of organs, apparently indis- 
pensable for the pur|jose. 

It may be well to state the origin of 
the relations established between these 
two unfortunate description of persons, 
in Pa-is. and the means by which they 
contrived to understand each other, a 
Jong time before any attempt was made 
to devise a method for them. Such de- 
tails, though perhaps fatiguing for men 
devoid of beneficence, will not ho with- 
out interest for those feeling and gener- 
ous souls (hat delight in the alleviation 
of misery. During the time that the 
two institutions uf the Blind and the Deaf 
and Dumb were united, in the old con- 
vent of Celestini, the pupils of the two 
establishments, thus brought in contact 
by residence, but separated intellectual- 
ly bv their infirmities, endeavoured to 
establish a regular converse. The prin- 
cipals of the two institutions promoted 
this intercourse, convinced that it could 
not fail to be advantageous to beings, 
whom a kind of fraternity of misfortune 
naturally drew toward each other. 

Both parties had already received 
some education. I cannot conceive what, 
without this, could be the means of com- 
munication betwpen the Blind and the 
Deaf and Dumb. When the Bliod learn- 
ed that the Deaf and Dumb communi- 
cated in the dark by writing with the 
finger on eacl; other’s backs, it occurred 
to them, that this mode might enable 
them to understand the latter, and it did 



so in effect. This new language soon 
became common to both sides ; but 
the Deaf and Dumb, who found it 
troublesome to have written on tbeir 
backs, what they could very well see, 
tried to make the Blind write in tbc air, 
as they wrote themselves. This expedi- 
ent, which was as slow as the former, be- 
came the more unsatisfactory, because 
the Blind were unskilful in this way : 
they then attempted to communicate by 
means of the types and letters formed in 
relief, for the use of the Blind ; but these 
tiling troublesome in the transportation, 
the Dumb taught the Blind their manual 
alphabet, and the oue party by the sight, 
and the other by the touch, easily recog- 
nized on an examination of the fingers, 
the several letters, and their different 
combinations. Nevertheless, this ma- 
nual alphabet giving but single words, 
greatly retarded conversation. '1 bey 
felt the want of amore rapid interchange 
of ideas j and the Bliud set themselves to 
learning the theory of signs, employed 
for the Deaf and Dumb; each sign con- 
veying a thought or idea, the intercourse 
became perfect The study was long 
and laborious for them, because it pre- 
supposed a tolerably comprehensive 
knowledge of grammar; but the desire 
of conversing, counteracted all repug- 
nance, and surmounted all difficulties ; 
and in a few months the signs, being per- 
fectly acquired, superseded all the devi- 
ces previously employed. The following 
was the process of communication. 

When the Blind had to address the 
Deaf and Dumb, they made the signs 
representing tbeir ideas; and these signs, 
more or less exactly executed, convey- 
ed those ideas to the Deaf and Dumb. I 
scarcely need remark, that the difficulty 
of intelligence was augmented; for the 
latter, by the want of expression in the 
physiognomy, and general b dily move- 
ments of the Blind, who have not even 
an idea of it, and generally remain mo- 
tionless in speaking. When the Deaf 
and Dumb, in their turn, sought to make 
themselves understood, they proceeded 
in two ways : they stood erect, with their 
arms stretched out before the Blind, who 
took. hold of them h little above the wrist, 
and without pressing them, followed them 
in all the motions which they made. If 
it happened that the signs were not un- 
derstood, the Blind child put himself in 
the place of the Deaf and Dumb ; the lat- 
ter grasped his arms in the same man- 
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iter, and causing them to make the same 
motions, whi .-b he would have made with 
his own, before a clear-sighted person, he 
supplied what was wanting in the first 
operation, and completed the series of 
ideas which he wished to communicate to 
his playfellow. 

Bui the general proficiency of the pu- 
pils, in their education, not being the 
same, could not employ signs with equal 
success. They made up for the deficien- 
cy, by all the means which their inven- 
tive imagination suggested. No specta- 
cle could be more striking than that of a 
pantomine carried on, in profound si- 
lence, between one hundred and fifty 
children, eager to comprehend each oili- 
er, and not always succeeding. Often 
tired out with long and fruitless endea- 
vours, they separated like the children of 
Babel ; and sometimes in bad humour, 
which was expressed by mutual mimick- 
ry, one party stamping like the Deaf, the 
other screeching like the Blind, hue. 

Cheap mode of preserving Anatomical 
Preparations (t has been usual to em- 

ploy, for this purpose, spirit of wine, 
somewhat above proof, and which costs 
about 18s. or 20s. per gallon. It has 
been ascertained, by Mr, Cooke of Lon- 
don. that a saturated solution of muriate 
of soda (common salt) answers the pur- 
pose equally well ; and this solution 
(about three pounds of salt to the 
gallon) dost not cost above 10d. per 
gallon. 

To destroy Caterpillars . — A gardener 
at Glasgow practises a mode of destroy- 
ing Caterpillars, which he discovered by 
accident. A piece of woollen rag had 
been blown by the wind into a currant 
bush, and when taken out, was found 
covered by these leaf-devouring insects. 
He immediately placed pieces of woollen 
cloth in every bush in his garden, and 
found next day, that the caterpillars had 
universally taken to them for shelter. In 
this way he destroys many thousands, 
every morning. 

Respiration and Circulation of the 
Blood. — Dr. Carson has lately made 
some important experiments on the elas- 
ticity of the lungs in different animals, 
and he has found by the application of a 
simple apparatus that in oxen, and in 
animals of their size, it is more than 
equal in power to the weight of a column 
•f water a foot and a half high. In 



calves, sheep, and large dogs, it is balan- 
ced bv a column of water varying in 
beigbl from one foot to a foot and a half ; 
and in rabbits and cats by a column of 
water varving from six to ten inches. To 
this elasticity of the lungs, alternating 
with the irritability of the diaphragm, 
Dr. C. ascribes respiration, or the facul- 
ty of breathing : the capacity of the 
chest being by their means successively 
enlarged and diminished, and thus air al- 
ternately expelled and inhaled. He 
thinks also, with great probability that 
the movements of the heart and the cir- 
culation of the blood are powerfully in- 
fluenced by the same resiliency. 

Comets. — M. Encke, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Observatory at Gotha, has 
traced out the track of the comet which 
appeared in 17!i6, 1795, 1805 aud 1819. 
It is by means of an ellipsis of an uncom- 
mon form, if not absolutely unique, that 
the orbit of this body (rather to be rec- 
koned among tho planets than comets) 
has been traced. That this body is not 
self-luminous, may bo considered as fully 
ascertained. That the tail or radiance, 
emanating from it, was a lurid vapour 
through which rays of light passed, can- 
not be doubted, and so probably is tbe 
tail of all comets ; and if confidence 
might be placed in an accidental obser- 
vation of tbe face of the sun, at the time 
when, by calculation, this burly should 
have been passing over it, the body was 
also diaphanous ; — otherwise it was so 
small as to escape the notice of the ob. 
server, who was then most intent on ex- 
amining the spots visible on the face of 
the sun. 

On Composition of Milk Professor 

Selmber has published “ Researches on 
Milk, and its constituent Principles.” 
The results of his analysis differ greatly 
from those lately published by Berzelius; 
and hence, in the author’s opinion, prove 
the great influence of food and climate 
on the lacteal secretion. 1000 parts of 
new milk contain 1 10 of fresh cheese, 
50 of fresh serai, 24 of butter, 77 of 
coarse sugar of milk, and 739 of water ; 
or in a dry state, 42-6 cheese, 7-87 serai, 
24 0 butler, 77-0 sugar of milk, and 
84H-53 water. 1000 parts of skimmed 
milk contain 43-64 dry chee«e, 8-06 dry 
serai, 77-94 sugar of milk, and 869-34 
water. 1000 parts of cream contain 240 
butter, 33 cheese, 6 serai, and 721 whev. 
Lastly, 721 parts of whey contain 60 
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coarse sugar of milk. — These observa- 
tions were made at Hofwyl, which is 
some distance from the mountains, and 
where the cows are kept constantly in 
the stable, so that the milk must be near- 
ly the same as in other flat countries. 

Ausculation . — This singular mode of 
discovering the various disorders of the 
chest, by percussion, was, we believe, 
first suggested by Avenbrugger, a phy- 
sician of Vienna. who published a work 
on the subject, since translated by M. 
Covissart. A memoir has lately been 
presented to the French academy, by 
M. Lacnnec, detailing the various modes 
of employing this discovery. Among 
others, Mr. L. recommends the use of a 
tube, with thick sides, or a cylinder 
pierced along its axis, with a narrow 
aperture. This, on being applied to the 
chest of a person in good health, who is 
speaking or singing, produces a sort of 
trembling noise, more or less distinct ; 
but if an ulcer exist in the lungs, a very 
singular phenomenon happens. The 
voice of the sick person can no longer 
be heard by the ear at liberty ; the whole 
of the sound passing along the aperture 
of the cylinder, to the observer. Com- 
missioners appointed by the French 
Academy have verified the experiment 
in various cases of consumption. 

jV ew Memoirs of I Annaeus. — Profes- 
sor Afzelius, of Upsal, is about to publish 
memoirs of the celebrated Linnaeus, writ- 
ten by himself, the manuscript of which 
was some time ago found in the Univer- 
sity of Upsal. The work will, we hear, 
be translated into French, German, and 
English. Lord Strangford has underta- 
ken the English translation. 

Account of three thousand and sixty- 
four different languages — M. Frederick 
Aderburg, counsellor of state to the Em- 
peror of Russia, has lately published, in 
153 pages, “ A View of all the known 
languages and their dialects.” In this 
view we find in all 937 Asiatic, 587 Eu- 
ropean, 276 African, and 1,264 Ameri- 
can languages and dialects, enumerated 
and classed : a total of 3,064. 

Carmine . — A new process for prepar- 
ing carmine, and depriving it of the usual 
yellow shade, has lately been discov- 
ered by M. Von Grotthus, To effect 
♦ bis, M. G. employs ammonia, and sub- 



sequently acetic acid and alconoi, which 
gives to it a permanent and vivid colour. 

Improved mode of printing copper- 
plates A late number of the Annales 

de C’himie, treating on the progress 
of French industry, announces a dis- 
covery by M. Gonard, by tile adoption 
of which, engraved plates, of a large 
atlas size, may be adapted to an edition 
in octavo, without any reduction of the 
copper from whence the impression is 
obtained. 

Animal Magnetism The Royal 

Academy of Sciences at Berlin have pro- 
posed animal magnetism as a prize sub- 
ject, essays on which were to be awarded 
in August, 1820. It is desired that the 
phenomena known bv the name of ani- 
mal magnetism be described so as to ad- 
mit of a positive judgment respecting 
tlieir nature ; and rt is observed that, 
though there are many difficulties at- 
tached to the subject, still it appears 
that the number of facts ascertained is 
such as to admit the hope that, in the 
present state of the physical sciences, 
some light may be thrown on animal 
magnetism, when the probability of these 
facts has been estimated, and when their 
analogy with the better understood phe- 
nomena of natural sleep, somnambulism 
not magnetic, and many nervous affec- 
tions, has been established. The aca- 
demy also would be glad to receive 
essays on the medical properties of 
magnetism. The prize is 300 ducats ; 
no memoirs to be received after 3d 
August, 1820. 

Radical Tea — The article sold in 
London, under this name, we find to be 
a composiiiou of the cheapest herbs ; 
viz. balm, rosemary, mint, agrimony, 
and colt’s foot. This may be prepared 
at the rate ofabout eight pence a pound, 
although usually retailed to the public at 
three shillings. It may also be proper 
to observe, that the above composition, 
unlike the foreign tea, is stimulating 
only, and therefore its long continued 
use must be injurious to the nervous sys- 
tem. 

Fata Morgana. — This singular and 
curious phenomenon, which is occasion- 
ally seen in the Bay of Naples, and which 
is nearly allied to the miriage, so well 
known in the east, was observed in Hun- 
tingdonshire, during the late hot wea- 
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tber. The sun was shining in a cloudless 
sky, and the light vapours, arising from 
the river Ouze, were hovering over a 
little hill, near St. Neot’s ; when sud- 
denly the village of Great Paxton, its 
farm-houses, barns, dispersed cottages, 
and indeed, the whole of its beautiful 
scenery, were distinctly visible in these 
vapours, forming a splendid aerial pic- 
ture, which extended from east to west, 
for several hundred yards. This natural 
panorama lasted for about ten minutes, 
and was visible from a neighbouring de- 
clivity, about half a mile from Great 
Paxton. 

Successful Remedy for the Cattle Dis- 
temper — For a calf three months old, 
allow the bulk of two pigeons’-eggs of 
salt-pelre dissolved in half an English 
pint of water, to which add a table-spoon- 
ful of vinegar, and a table spoonful of 
fresh barley-tneal. Mix all well to- 
gether, and adding a fresh pint of warm 
water, put the whole ingredients into a 
common bottle, which, with the half-piDt 
of water first used, will be nearly filled. 
Shake the bottle weii, and pour the con- 
tents slowly into the throat of the calf: 
let him rest an hour, and then apply fric- 
tion to his skin with a hard brush, con- 
tinuing then to stimulate circulation in 
all his body and limbs a full quarter of 
an hour. If he appears inclined, let 
him rest another hour ; and then, if the 
weather is hot, drive him into the sea ; 
or if the situation is inland, plunge him 
in a lake or river. If the season is cool, 
it will suffice to give exercise by driving 
the creature rather smartly for half an 
hour. It must also have three times, 
daily, a wine-glassful of a strong infusion 
prepared from aromatic herbs, either 
wormwood, angelica, rosemary, mint, 
'rue, sage, or juniper berries. This in- 
fusion is to be put into a bottle, with a 
tea-spoonful of strong vinegar. The 
nitre, as first mentioned, is to be admin- 
istered twice a day ; and the friction and 
exercise to follow each dose a3 already 
described. Observe the calf is not to 
suck, or to have feeding-milk for two 
hours after taking medicine, and it must 
have rest after this nourishment. It is 
hardly necessary to explain, that the 
time for taking milk, or exercise, or me- 
dicine, should be arranged so as (o 
make the intervals regular aud propor- 
tionate. 

“ An Essay on the Institution of the 



American Society, for colonizing the 
Free People of Colour of the United 
States,” has just issued irons the press 
ol' Messrs. Davis and Force, at the city 
of Washington. 

.Vetr- York Electors of President and 
Vice-President.-- William Floyd, of the 
county of Oneida : Henry Rutgers, of the 
city of lSetv-York ; Abel Huntington, of 
the county of Suffolk ; Edward Leverich, 
of the county of Queens; Isaac Law- 
rence and John Targee, of the city of 
New-York; Jacob Odell, of the county 
of Westchester; Peter Waring, of the 
county of Putnam; Edward P Living- 
ston, of the county of Columbia; Peter 
Milliken, of the county of Orange; Da- 
vid Hammond, of the county of Sullivan ; 
Mark Spencer, of the county of Greene ; 
Benjamin Knower, of the county of Al- 
bany ; Gilbert Eddy, of the county of 
Rensselaer; Howell Gardner, of the 
county of Saratoga ; John Baker, of the 
county of Washington ; John Walworth, 
of. the county of Clinton ; Daniel Me 
Dougall, of the county of Schenectady ; 
Seth Wetmore, of the county of Mont- 
gomery ; Latham A. Burrows, of the 
county of Broome ; Farrand Stranaham, 
of the county of Otsego; Henry Wager, 
of the county of Oneida; Elisha Fain- 
ham, of the couDty of Madison : Jona- 
than Collins, of the county of Lewis; 
Samuel Nelson, of the county of Cort- 
landt ; AVilliam B. Rochester, of the 
county of Steuben ; Charles Thompson, 
of the county of Seneca ; Philetus Swift, 
of the county of Ontario; James Brisban, 
of the county of Genesee. 

A lump of virgin silver, weighing sixty 
ounces, was lately found in Alexandria, 
Virginia, by a person employed as a 
ditcher. It was discovered about two 
feet below the surface ; hut the finder 
refuses to give any other information, 
hoping, no doubt, to meet with further 
success. It was at first supposed to be 
plate that had been melted, and buried 
for concealment, by some thief or robber 
of distant days. A close examination, 
however, satisfies us that it is pure virgin 
silver. 

It has been generally believed that 
where masses of silver have been found 
in such a state, they indicate the vicini- 
ty of silver ore in mine : however, of this 
there is not the least appearance where 
the lump was found. YVe leave it to na- 
tural philosophers to attempt to explain 
10 
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this singular circumstance in the econo- 
my of nature. 

Bibliomania . — At no time during the 
highest rage of Uibliomanianism, did 
books of rarity bear higher prices than 
at the concluding sale of Mr. Bindley 's 
library. The competition for old po- 
etical tracts and ballads was unexam- 
pled : — 
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5 vols. 


281 


0 0 


1130- 


— — Ditto 


43 


1 0 



The three first collections of Ballads, 
and of halfpenny and penny songs, were 
bought by the Marquis of Buckingham. 
The 5 volumes of the same kind by Mr. 
Heber. — .A " ew Monthly Magazine. 

Settlement at Algoa Bay The fol- 

lowing particulars have been received in 
letters from the new settlers : — “ We 
arrived at Algoa Bay, after a tedious 
passage from England, during which we 
experienced sufficient proofs of the very 
excellent arrangements of the govern- 
ment for our comfort. I have been up 
the country as far as Graham’s Town, 
and a more delightful one cannot be ex- 
pressed. The first landing at Algoa 



Bay is a little unpleasant, occasioned by 
a continual surf ; but, once landed, your 
greatest difficulty is over. You then 
apply to the proper officer, who has a 
surveyed government plan before him of 
the intended settlement, marked out in 
lots, of from 1 00 to 10.000 acres. . Es- 
pccial care is taken that every lot has a 
good spring of water, and well wooded. 
You are then asked the number of follow- 
ers you have, each being allowed 100 
acres. This being ascertained, the 
quantity of land you want is sought for 
on the map, without any partiality. An 
authority is then given you to take pos- 
session. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the Governor for those arrange- 
ments. If you have not brought wag- 
gons, they can be psocured of the boors, 
with a team of oxen, and off you set. The 
settlement is about 190 miles from the 
sea. You pass a good Dutch farm ev- 
ery 15 or 20 miles. The government 
soil you a good tent for two guineas, 
which yon set up every night, making a 
blazing fire, and, surrounded by your 
team, sleep in the greatest safety. 

“ The arrangements of Government 
were most liberal, and every attention 
was paid to the comforts of the females 
whiie on board. They were plentifully 
supplied with port wine and sago, excel- 
lent beef, pork, and biscuit ; even mus- 
tard, salt, vinegar, needles, thread, Ac. 
were not forgotten. On landing they 
procured the best fresh beef at I 1 -2d. 
per lb. Government willingly supplies 
yon at 5d. per head, namely, 1 1-2 lb. 
of bread, and 3-4 pound of beef, per 
day. 

“ Provisions of every kind are amaz- 
ingly cheap ; there is a great want of 
waggons, and it is strongly recommended 
that they should be brought out from 
England, as on landing, teams of oxen 
are procured at an easy rate, and you 
get out on your journey immediately. 
Followers of heads of parties are each, 
at the expiratiou of five years, allowed 
thirty acres of cultivated land, and, by 
a praiseworthy arrangement of Govern- 
ment, a man dying in his servitude can 
bequeath to his family or friends such 
proportion of land as he is entitled to, for 
which reason most of the settlers make 
their will on landing. General Donkin, 
the Governor of the Cape, paid the 
greatest attention to his countrymen. A 
premium of 100 guineas is announced for 
the farm that sends the first marketable 
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produce of its land to the Cape. Though 
the Dutch boors are illiterate, they are 
good natured : as an instance, we un- 
derstand that the wife of a Dutch farmer, 
seeming anxious for an indifferent gold 
watch, it was presented to her ; and next 
day a beautiful team of sixteen oxen, 
neatly yoked, was sent as a return. 

“ The allotments of land are well 
wooded and watered, and, being princi- 
pally on the banks of the Great Fish 
River, plenty of fish is easily obtained ; 
game in abundance, particularly a spe- 
cies of grouse. The Dutch farmers are 
particularly civil and accommodating to 
the new-comers on their journey. The 
distance of the settlement from the coast 
is about 200 miles ; this journey is per- 
formed in waggons with teams of 16 bul- 
locks, and these, with the conductors, are 
procured of the Dutch boors at an easy 
rate. The Dutch farmers observe, what 
they can raise by industry, so can the 
new-comers. They raise corn of every 
description ; potatoes bountifully ; tobacco 
thrives well ; the wine they make on 
their estates is most excelleut, and sold 
at the rate of 5 l-2d. per bottle. They 
laughingly observe, that more Cape-wine 
is sold in the year by many hogsheads 
than is made in the whole colony. 
Many of the estates produce four crops in 
the year, particularly in those parts 
which can at pleasure be inundated ; 
these inundations answer all the purposes 
of the best manure, and the crops arc 
prodigious,” 

The Board ofManagers of the Afri- 
can Colonization Society, propose to 
send out one or two vessels in the course 
of next month Numbers of free colour- 

ed people are said to have made applica- 
tion to be sent out. 

C. D. Colden, P. A. Jay, T. Eddy, 
and*C. G. Haines, Esqs. and the Rev. 
J. Milnor and C. Jones, are appointed 
in the city of New-York, to draw up a 
general report on the Penitentiary sys- 
tem of the U. States. 

At a convention of Delegates from the 
principal Atlantic States, representing 
the merchants and others interested in 
Commerce, assembled at Philadelphia, 
the following resolutions were unaDi 



mously adopted, and ordered to be pub- 
lished. 

1. Resolved, as the opinion of this 
Convention, that a system of Commer- 
cial restrictions is unfavourable to indus- 
try, and that sound policy dictates the 
least practicable restraint upon individu- 
al enterprise and exertion. 

2. Resolved, That the greatest possi- 
ble revenue, required by the national in- 
terests, should be collected from com- 
merce, ou account of the ease, economy, 
and certainty of its collection : but that 
this cannot be effected but by the impo- 
sition of such a rate of duties as will not 
be a restraint upon importations, nor 
furnish an inducement to smuggling. 

3. Resolved, That by every important 
change of the Tariff, the nation sustains 
an immense loss of productive labour: 
A well digested Tariff, therefore should 
never be changed, except for the pur|>ose 
of equal protection to the different in- 
terests of the country, or to provide for 
the public wants. 

4. Resolved, That we consider the 
production of public revenue the legiti 
mate object of legislation on the subject 
of duties. 

5. Resolved, That the operation of the 
proposed Tariff would be greatly to di- 
minish our exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts ; — greatly to reduce the value of 
those remaining io the country ; — great- 
ly to lessen importations by reducing 
our means of purchasing both at home 
aud abroad : — almost to destroy the re- 
venue arising from Commerce ; to low- 
er the price of labour, and to increase 
the profits of the rich manufacturer, 
while it lessens the profits and wages of 
every other individual in the commu- 
nity. 

6. Resolved, that the adoption of the 
proposed Tariff would produce very ex- 
tensive smuggling, and the consequent 
necessary imposition of interual duties, 
and heavy direct taxes, which would 
eventually cause a re-action throughout 
the whole community ; and involve in 
one common ruin all the manufactories 
iu the country. 

7. Resolved, That the abolition of 
drawbacks would destroy tue carrying 
trade in foreign commodities, hitherto a 
source of great enterprize and wealth to 
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cur citizens ; occasion immense losses to 
the commercial, manufacturin';, and ag- 
ricultural interests ; and deeply affect 
the public revenue. 

8. Resolved, That a law requirin'; 
cash payment of duties would materially 
affect the enterprise of our citizens, by 
limiting the operations of our active mer- 
chants, increasing the price of foreign 
commodities to the consumer, and fa- 
vouring a monopoly to the rich, con- 
trary to the best interests of the coun- 
try 

9. Resolved, That if Congress should 
not consider it expedient to repeal the 
duties heretofore laid for any other pur- 
pose than the production of public reve- 
nue, it cannot be cither politic or just, to 
imiiose other, and higher duties, the pro- 
bable effects of which would be to benefit 
manufacturers at the expense of every 
other class of citizens. 

10. Resolved, That the project of 
rendering ourselves independent of fo- 
reign nations, is founded in mistaken 
views of national independence. Man- 
ufacturing nations must always be mere 
dependent on their customers, than those 
cultivating the soil on the purchasers of 
their produce. 

The convention also unanimously 
adopted a memorial to Congress, which 
memorial, it was decided as a matter of 
decorum, should not be published until 
it has been presented. 

Philadelphia, 4th Nov. 1820- 

WILLIAM BAYARD, 

President of the Convention. 

John Vaughan, Secretary. 

From Albany — The Legislature of 
this state convened at Albany on Tuesday 
7th inst. Mr. Sharpe, of New York, 
was elected Speaker of the Huuse of 
Assembly, by a majority of 17 votes over 
J. C, Spencer And Mr. Vanderhey- 
den was elected Clerk, in opposition to 
Aaron Clark, by a majority of one — 
The Republicans have a majority of I G 
in the Assembly. 

Walter Cowne. John T. More, Ro- 
ger Skinner, aud David E. Evans, were 
elected and compose the Council of 
Appointment, for the ensuing year. 

Massachusetts. — The people of this 
State have elected delegates to the con- 
vention which is soon to convene to re- 
vise their constitution. Many gentle- 
men of the first grade of talents have 



been chosen. But little of party feel- 
ing is manifested. John Adams, late 
President of the U. 8. and Thomas 
Greenlief, were unanimously chosen in 
the town of Quincev. 

The Hon. Richard Skinner is elected 
Governor of the State of Vermont by 
vote of 13, 152 — William Calioon, Lieut. 
Governor, by vote of 12,097. Benja- 
min Swan, Treasurer, by vote of 10,150- 
D. A. Buck, Esq. was chosen Speaker 
of the House of Assembly ; William T. 
Smith, Esq. Clerk ; Rev. George Leo- 
nard, Chaplain ; and William Slade, 
Esq. Secretary. 

The Hon. John Adams, formerly Pre- 
sident of the United States, was almost 
unanimously elected President of the 
Convention chosen for the purpose of 
revising arid amending (he Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
now in session in Boston : but lie de- 
clined the honour, on account of the in- 
firmities of age. 

A Treaty of friendship, amity and ac- 
commodation has been entered into be- 
tween the United States of America, and 
the Choctaw nation of Indians ; it was 
signed on the 19th of last October, by 
General Andrew Jackson, and Thomas 
Hinds on the part of the United States, 
and by the Mingos. headmen and War- 
riors, on the part of the Choctaw na- 
tion. 

A Second Edition of Dr Hosack’s 
Practical Nosology is in press, and will 
be published early in January next. 

Rare Rook. — Dr. Sims, late of Bath, 
bequeathed the celebrated volume of 
Servctus, entitled, ChrUtianismi Reiti- 
tulis, to Dr. Sigmon d. “ Tim fate of 
this book,” says our informant, “ has 
bpen not a little singular. This Vropy 
was secreted and saved by D. Celadon, 
one of the Judges. After passing through 
the library of the Landgrave to Hesse 
Cassel, it came into the hands of Dr. 
Mead, who endeavoured to give a quarto 
edition ; but, on the 17th of May, 1723, 
at the instance of Dr. Gibson, bishop of 
London, the copies, not half completed, 
were seized by John Kent, messenger of 
the press, and William Squire, messen- 
ger in ordinary, and were burnt, with 
the exception of a few. The late Duke 
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de Valiere pave near 400 guineas for this 
volume. At his sate it was purchased 
for 5810 livres. It contains the first ac- 
count of the circulation of the blood, 
above 70 years before the immortal Har- 
vey published his discovery, and the the- 
ory of John Hunter, at this day a subject 
of philosophic inquiry. The life is in the 
blood, is distinctly advanced and defend- 
ed, upon the very grounds it is at present 
supported. The Latin, in which it is 
written, is pure and elegant, and was 
published in the year 1553 ” 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing Memoirs of the American Revo- 
lution from its first commencement to 
the year ’76, inclusive : as relates to 
the Slate of South Carolina ; and oc- 
casionally referring to the States of 
North Carolina and Georgia — By John 
Drayton, LI.. D. Author of a View of 
South Carolina ; and a member of the 
Royal Society of Sciences of Gottin- 
gen. This Work will contain about 
six hundred pages, or perhaps more, ar- 
ranged in eighteen chapters ; and may 
be accompanied by two or more en- 
gravings. It will be printed in one 
volume octavo, on good paper, and wilh 
a new type. The price will bo jjt, in 
boards ; of which, one half will be called 
for when there may be subscribers suf- 
ficient to meet the expense of publish- 
ing, 4rc. and the other half will he re- 
ceivable on the delivery of the books. 

Telegraph for public use A specu- 

latist has suggested the impolicy of con- 
fining the use of the telegraph to govern- 
ments: observing, that the postage of 
letters was first employed by princes and 
governors, but to doubt of its infinite 
benefits when extended to the public at 
large, is impossible. He says, “ go- 
vernments at this time restrict to them- 
selves the exclusive employment of this 
instrument of communication ; hut here- 
after it will be applied to individual and 
private concerns, and will add to the fa- 
cility and the multiplicity of communi- 
cations and exchanges, which are the 
first cause of all social advantages, in 
like manner as high roads, navigable 
canals, stage-coaches, ships and passage 
boats, post- horses, and postage of letters; 
writing, printing, coinage, bills of ex- 
change. lithography, &c. Not only go- 
vernments and sovereigns are interested 
in promoting a multiplicity of discove- 
ries, which they enjoy in the first in- 



stance, and the glory of which reflects 
on them ; but they are also interested in 
placing them within the reach of the 
public, in rendering them more nume- 
rous and more familiar They them- 
selves derive from them greater advanta- 
ges; they give birth to new inventions, 
or to improvements and perfectings of 
others, of which themselves (govern- 
ments) are again the first to profit A 
more general investigation of any imple- 
ment, made by a greater number ol in- 
genious men, and more openly than be- 
fore, greatly advances the art or the 
science in which it is employed. 1 -- 

Red Fire . — The beauliful red fire 
which is now so frequently used in the 
theatres, is composed of the following in- 
gredients : forty parts of dry nitrate of 
strontian, thireteen parts of finely pow- 
dered sulphur, five parts of chlorate of 
potash, and four parts of sulphuret of an- 
timony. The chlorate of potash, and 
sulphuret of antimony should be powder- 
ed separately in a mortar, and then 
mixed together on paper; after which 
they may be added to the other ingredi- 
ents, previously powdered and mixed. 

Law Register of the V nitej States . — 
In a late National Gazette, proposals 
were issued for publishing a work under 
the above title, by William Griffith, of 
Burlington, New- Jersey, formerly one 
of the judges of the United States dis- 
trict court. The work announced, is to 
be an epitome of all the lairs of the. res- 
pective states and of the United Stales. 
Its purpose is. as stated in the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, “ to convey to officers who ex- 
ecute the laws ; to professors of the law, 
and to citizens of the diiferent states, 
upon whose persons or interests the laws 
operate, such intelligence of practical 
and daily use, as cannot be obtained 
without great labour, time, and expense, 
by resort to other means. It will com- 
prise. among olher subjects, Dotices of 
statute laws, and judicial decisions ; con- 
cerning landed and personal property in 
the several slates — in respect to aliens— 
of existing laws respecting patents — of 
laws aud decisions of the United States, 
and the several states, as they relate to 
bankrupts and insolvents, and of legal 
obstructions or facilities in the recovery 
of debts, of laws, regulations, and deci- 
sions relative to navigation, trade, and 
commerce — of such as respect the cus- 
toms — of decisions in the courts of the 
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United States, and of the several states ; 
on subjects of a constitutional nature, or 
general interest, Ac. 

This work is to be published semi-an- 
nually, in half volumes of at least 250 
pages, closely printed, at $5 a year 

JV. Y. E. Post. 

JFeie - Jersey The Legislature of N. 

Jersey, at their late session, in coun- 
cil, re-appointed Jesse Upson, F.sq. 
Vice-President, and James Linn, lisq. 
Secretary. In the assembly, David 
Thompson, jun. Esq. was re-clected 
speaker, and Daniel Coleman, Esq. 
clerk. 

On Friday the two houses went into 
joint meeting, when Gov. Williamson 
was re-elected, and other appointments 
made. JV. Y. Col. 

Christophe, the black emperor of Hav- 
ti, killed himself on the tith of October, 
between the hours of 10 and II, A. M. 
and on the 16th, Gen. Boyer with the 
Republican forces, entered St. Marcs, 
and proclaimed himself president of 
Ilayti. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members of Congress at the late election 
in New-Jersey, viz 

John Linn, Georgo Cassedy, Samuel 
Swan, George Holcomb, James Mat- 
lack, Ephraim Bateman. 

Washington , jYov. 13. — This day com- 
mences the second session of the six- 
teenth congress, which must terminate, 
by its constitutional limits, on the third 
day of March next. The members are 
assembled in such numbers, notwithstan- 
ding the disagreeable weather of the few 
days past, that there is no doubt of both 
houses forming a quorum. The usual 
hour of meeting is at 12 o’clock; when 
it is presumed a speaker will be chosen in 
the House of Representatives, to fill the 
chair vacated by Mr. Clay. The other 
officers remain the same ns at the last 
session, viz: 

In the Senate — John Gaillanl, presi- 
dent — during the absence of the vice- 
president. 

Charles Cutts, Secretary. 

Mountjoy Bayly, Sergeant at Arms. 

Henry Tims, Doorkeeper. 

In the House of Representatives . — 
Thomas Dougherty, Clerk. 

Thomas Dunn, Sergeant at arms. 

Thomas Claxton, Doorkeeper. 



Benjamin Burch, Assistant Door- 
keeper. 

The members of congress are the same 
of course as they were at the last session, 
except the few, 6 or 8 only in number, 
chosen to fill vacancies occasioned by 
death or resignation. 

JVop. 15 — The House of Representa- 
tives, after twenty-one ineffectual bal- 
lotings, which had occupied two days, 
made choice of Mr. John W. Taylor, of 
the State of New-York, for Speaker. 

The whole number of votes was 143 — 
7 5 necessary to a choice. The vote* 



were, 

For Mr. Taylor 76 

For Mr. Lowndes 41 

For Mr. Wraith 27 

Scattering 1 



On the 16th, Mr. Scott, Delegate 
from Missouri, presented the Constitu* 
lion formed by the people of that Terri- 
tory, for their government as a State; 
and, on his motion, the same was or- 
dered to be referred to a select com- 
mittee. 



Mai;rif.d, in Courtlandt, Westches- 
ter county, on the 25th October, Gen. 
Joseph Bloomfield, of Burlington, N. 
J. to Mrs. Isabella Macomb of New<- 
York. 

Died, lately, at Cambridgeport, Capt. 
William Bowman, formerly of the2lst 
regiment United States infantry, in the 
38th year of bis age. His amiableness 
as a citizen, endeared him to all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. As 
an officer, he was kind, intelligent, and 
brave. He was, during the late war, in 
all the principal battles on our Northern 
Frontier, and was frequently commend- 
ed for courage and good conduct, by 
the generals commanding. He was par- 
ticularly noticed at the battle of Niaga- 
ra, having the command of a platoon in 
the regiment commanded by General 
Miller, when he drove the enemy, from 
the Heights of Bridgewater, and, with 
the bayonet, captured their artillery. 
Again ; when the enemy assaulted Fort 
Erie, his conduct was such as to obtain 
the highest commendation from Major 
General Ripley. (It may not be recol- 
lected that at this assault, the enemy 
lost in killed and wounded, a number 
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far exceeding the whole garrison whom 
they assaulted.) His treatment to his 
wounded prisoners of war, to his own 
wounded and sick soldiers, and his atten- 
tion to every part of duty devolving on 
his station, won for him the love and es- 
teem of all. His brother officers, hear- 
ing of his demise, will drop a tear to the 
memory of departed worth. He expired 
without a groan. 

At Charrctte village, in Missouri, on 
the 26th Sept, last, Col. Daniel Boone, 
the first settler of Kentucky, in the 90th 
year of his age. He was a native of 
Buck’s county (Penn.) — he left that 
state at 18 years old, and settled in A. 
Carolina. He was one of the few men 
of our country whose enterprise led him 
to search into the wilderness for the best 
tracts of land for men to inhabit. As 
early as the year 1775, be removed with 
his family and settled on the Kentucky- 
river [with the loss of his eldest sou kill- 
ed by the Indians] at a plain now called 
Boonsborough, then an Indian country, 
where he remained until the year 1799, 
during this period of time, although most 
of his life had been spent in agricultural 
pursuits, and he had been frequently ho- 
noured by his countrymen, as a member 
of the Virginia Legislature, and lived at 
the close of the revolutionary war, in 
peace and plenty ; yet such was his de- 
light in hunting, such his devotedness 
to it, that in the year 1799, with a nu- 
merous train of followers he removed 
from Kentucky', and settled on the Fem- 
me Osage River, which empties itself 
into the Missouri river, about 50 miles 
above its mouth, then a wilderness. 
The year after he discovered the Boon's 
Lick country, which now forms one of 
the best settlements of the state ; in that 
year he also visited the head waters of 
the Grand Osage river, and spent the 
winter upon the head waters ot the ri- 
ver Arkansas. At the age of 80, in 
company w ith one white man and a black 
man, whom he had laid under strict in- 
junction to return him to his family dead 
or alive, he made a hunting trip to the 
head waters of the Great Osage, where 
he was successful in trapping of beaver, 
and in taking other game. 

Col. Boone was a man of common sta- 
ture, of great enterprize, strong intel- 
lect, amiable disposition, and inviolable 
integrity — he died universally regretted 



by all who knew him— and such is the 
veneration lor his name and character, 
that both houses of the general assembly 
of the state, upon information of his 
death being communicated, resolved to 
wear crape on the left arm for 20 days, 
as a token of regard and respect for his 
memory. 



NOTICE. 

The Literary Journal has now 
been published by the subscriber for 
six months. What satisfaction it has 
given, the public must determine. 
No periodical work ever published 
in this country has furnished so much, 
or so great a variety of original mat- 
ter at the same rate. Considerable 
of it, to be sure, has been light rea- 
ding ; but it will not be denied, that 
some specimens of fine writing are 
contained in its pages. It has an'in- 
adequate support ; further encourage- 
ment is therefore solicited. Objec- 
tions have been made by several sub- 
scribers, and others, to paying any 
thing in advance. To obviate this, 
the condition in future will be— to 
city subscribers, to pay on the deliv- 
ery of each 6th number. Distant 
subscribers will necessarily still be 
required to pay in advance ; but 
have the privilege of doing this for 
each six numbers, which will be 
<$2 50. 

Those persons, either in the city, 
or distant, who are in arrears for the 
Journal, are earnestly requested to 
forward their amounts due, and oblige 
their humble servant, 

£. S. Van Winkle. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 



TO CORRES POE DENTS. 

“ The Recollections of an Old Soldier,” by R. shall appear in our next. 
We regret that our previous arrangements compelled us to omit it in the pre- 
sent N umber. 

We also regret that, from the same cause, we had to omit some of the trans- 
lations of our valued correspondent, L. C. 

We return our thanks to Ignotus and Bruce , as well as to L. C., R., C., and 
others, who have obliged us with their favours. We solicit a continuation of 
them. 



METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 



Of the Weather in New-York,for the Month of October, 1820. 
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We have had so few Books of Tra- 
vels, written by Americans, that it 
affords us great pleasure to see the 
number increase ; and, more par- 
ticularly, to find ourselves favoured 
with one from the Author of “ Tra- 
vels in England,” &.c. The charac- 
ter and talents of this gentleman 
make him peculiarly well calculated 
for such an undertaking. His mind 
is liberal and well informed ; and 
his happy urbanity of manners 
makes him so generally a favourite, 
that he obtains a variety of informa- 
tion which is only to be acquired 
from an extensive acquaintance with 
individuals. The success of his for- 
mer book of Travels, both here and 
in England, has been deservedly 
great ; and has prepared the public 
to receive with favour every pro- 
duction of his pen. If he has any 
particular fault, it is his fondness for 
viewing every thing in the most 
favourable light: a disposition which 
sometimes carries him farther in ex- 
pressing admiration than most men 
are disposed to go with him. If this 
he a fault, it is a fault on the right 

VOL. IV. 



side ; and we Americans, who have 
suffered so much by the malicious 
scandals of puppy foreigners, ought 
not to be displeased with one who, 
while avoiding their examples, some- 
times deviates into a contrary ex- 
treme. 

We find in the volume before us 
much interesting information con- 
nected with the history of our coun- 
try, which is no where collected into 
so small a space ; though the leading 
facts may be found in other authors. 
The battle scenes before the Revo- 
lution, though recorded, are not so 
well known as they deserve to be ; 
nor are they any where well related. 

The mass of our younger men 
know little more of our early strug- 
gles with the French and Indians, 
than that such wars once took place. 
Few of them can designate what 
battles were fought, or what heroes 
distinguished themselves in the con- 
flict. Nor are the minor details of 
our ever memorable revolution, 
known so generally and familiarly 
as might be wished. Time is fast 
sweeping individual instances of 

n 
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valour and high desert into oblivion ; 
and the meu who acted a part in 
that great drama, are successively 
sinking into the grave ; leaving few 
memorials of their own prowess, 
or the gallantry of their brothers in 
arms. When our future writers 
shall search for materials relating 
to the heroes of that day, they will 
find but scanty gleanings of their 
remains. They may meet, it is 
true, a record of leading facts, but 
they will learn very little of the 
bardy spirit which inspired our 
fathers — of their sufferings, their 
privations, and their virtues. We 
want a Walter Scott to breathe into 
the heroes of his stories the charac- 
ter of our patriots ; to collect their 
thoughts ; to delineate their feelings, 
and to describe their actions. And 
till such a man shall arise, we cannot 
be too grateful to any one who will 
so far rise above the general apathy 
as to rescue from oblivion facts that 
ought to be dear to every American. 
In this work this object has been, in 
some degree, obtained. Its author 
has favoured us with many new facts 
in relation to the battle grounds he 
has visited ; he has given us his feel- 
ings upon these occasions, and added 
his remarks. To us these details 
are the most interesting parts of the 
work ; at the same time, w'e entertain, 
we hope, a just value of the many 
beautiful descriptions with which it 
is interspersed ; and of the just re- 
marks upon men and manners which 
it contains. 

The Author’s account of his ride 



from Hartford to Albany, is agreea- 
bly enlivend with descriptions of 
the country, and of the people, ac- 
companied by remarks upon the ge- 
ology of particular places. At Al- 
bany he becomes acquainted with 
some of the distinguished men of the 
place, and pays them a compliment, 
which we are proud to transcribe : 

Among the gentry and professional 
and literary men of Albany, there are 
individuals of distinguished eminence. 
But, eminent men, of our own time and 
country, are rather too near for much 
minuteness of delineation. Were it not 
for the restraint thus imposed by delica- 
cy, it would be a (ask, by no means un- 
grateful, to draw likenesses from the 
life, and to exhibit the combined effect 
of talent, learning, and social virtues. 
An American in Europe, is free from 
this embarrassment, and should he there 
discover a mind of amazing vigour and 
activity — always glowing — always on 
the wing — replete with various and ex- 
tensive knowledge, flowing out in the 
most rapid, ardent, and impressive elo- 
quence, while simplicity and familiarity 
of manners were associated with a high- 
minded integrity and independence, he 
would fearlessly pronounce the possessor 
of such qualities an original and capti- 
vating man. p. 69. 

As a specimen of the high tone of 
moral feeling which is exhibited by 
the author, we copy some of his re- 
flections at Stillwater. 

We are now on memorable ground. 
Here, much precious blood was shed, 
and now, in the silence and solitude of 
a very dark and rainy night— the family 
asleep, and nothing heard but the rain 
and the Hudson, gently murmuring 
along, I am writing in the very house, 
and my table stands on the very spot in 
the room where General Frazer breath- 
ed his last, on the eighth of Octcbcr, 
1777. 

He was mortally wounded in the last 
°f the two desperate battles fought on 
the neighbouring heights, and, in the 
midst of the conflict, was brought to 
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this house by the soldiers. Before me 
lies one of the bullets, shot oo the oc- 
casion ; they are often found, in plough- 
ing the battle field, p. 87. 

Retiring at a late hour to my bed, it 
will be easily be perceived , that the 
tender and heroic ideas, associated with 
this memorable house, would strongly 
possess my mind. The night was man- 
tled in black clouds and impenetrable 
darkness ; tbe rain increasing, descend- 
ed in torrents upon the roof of this 
humble mansion ; the water, urged from 
the heights, poured with loud and in- 
cessant rumbling, through a neighbour- 
ing aqueduct ; and the Hudsou, as if 
conscious that blood had once stained 
its waters and its banks, rolled aloDg 
with sullen murmurs ; — the dislinguisned 
persons, who, forty-two years since, 
occupied this tenement — the agonized 
females — the terrified imploring chil- 
dren — and the gallant chiefs, in all the 
grandeur of heroic sulfering and death, 
were vividly present to my mind — all the 
realities of the night, and the sublime and 
tender images of the past, conspired to 
give my faculties too much activity for 
sleep, and 1 will not deny that the dawn- 
ing light was grateful to my eyes ! p. 102. 

Thus have 1 adverted, I hope not with 
too much particularity, to some of the 
leading circumstances of the greatest mili- 
tary event which has ever occurred in 
America ; but compared with the whole 
extent and diversily of that campaign, 
the above notices, however extended, are 
few and brief. I confess, I have review- 
ed them with a very deep interest, and 
have been willing to hear some of the 
distinguished actors speak in their own 
language. Should the notice of these 
great events tend, in any instance, to 
quench the odious fires of party, and to 

rekindle those of genuine patriotism 

should it revive, in anyone, a veneration 
for the virtues of those men who faced 
death in every form, regardless of their 
own lives, and bent only on securing to 
posterity the precious blessings which 
we now enjoy ; and above all, should we 
thus be led to cherish a higher sense of 
gratitude to heaven, for our unexampled 
privileges, and to use them more tempe- 
rately and wisely, tbe time occupied in 
this sketch will not hArc been spent in 
vain. History presents no struggle for 
liberty, which has in it more of the moral 
sublime than that of the American revo- 



lution. It has been, of late years, too 
much forgotten, in the sharp contentions 
of party, and he who endeavours to with- 
draw the public mind from those debasing 
conflicts, and to fix it on the grandeur of 
that great epoch — which, magnificent in 
itself, begins now to wear the solemn live- 
ry of antiquity , as it is viewed through the 
deepening twilight of almost half a cen- 
tury, certainly performs a meritorious 
service, and can scarcely need a justifi- 
cation. The generation that sustained 
the conflict, is now almost passed away ; 
a few hoary heads remain, seamed with 

honourable scars a few experienced 

guides can still attend us to the fields of 
carnage, and point out the places where 
they and their companions fought and 
bled, and where sleep the hones of the 
slain. Rut these men will soon be gone ; 
tradition and history will, however, con- 
tinue to recite their deeds, and tbe latest 
generations will be taught to venerate 
the defenders of our liberties — to visit 
the battle-grounds, which were moisten- 
ed with their blood, and thank the migh- 
ty God of battles, that the arduous con- 
flict terminated in the entire establish- 
ment of the liberties of this country, 
p. 128. 

Among the many fine descriptive 
scenes in this book, we are particu- 
lar/ struck with that of the sun 
rising upon Lake George. 

Sept. 28 . — In the first grey of the 
morning, 1 was in the balcony of the Inn, 
admiring the fine outline of the moun- 
tains, by which Lake George is environ- 
ed, and the masses of pure snowy vapour, 
which, unruffled by the slightest breeze, 
slumbered on its crystal bosom. During 
all the preceding days of the tour, there 
had not been a clear mornihg, but now, 
not a cloud spotted the expause of the 
heavens, and the sky and the lake con- 
spired to exalt every feature of this un- 
rivalled landscape. 

The morning came on with rapid pro- 
gress ; but the woody sides of the high 
mountains that form the eastern barrier, 
were still obscured, by the lingering sha- 
dows of night, although, on their tops, the 
dawn was now fully disclosed, and their 
outline, by contrast with their dark 
sides, was rendered beautifully dis- 
tinct ; while their reversed images, per- 
fectly reflected from the most exquisite 
of all mirrors, presented mountains 
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pendent in the deep, and adhering, by 
their bases, to those which at the same 
moment were emulating the heavens. 

A boat had been engaged the even- 
ing before, and we now rowed out upon 
the lake, and hastend to old Fort 
George, whose circular massy walls of 
stone, still twenty feet high, and in pret- 
ty good preservation, rise upon a hill 
about a quarter of a mile from the south- 
ern shore of the lake, I was anxious to 
enjov, from this propitious spot, the ad- 
vancing glories of the morning, which 
by the time we had reached our sta- 
tion, were glowing upon the mountain 
tops, with an effulgence that could be 
augmented by nothing but the actual 
appearance of the king of day. 

Now, the opposite mountains— those 
that form the western barrier — were 
strongly illuminated down their entire 
declivity, while the twin barrier of the 
eastern shore (its ridge excepted) was 
still in deep shadow ; the vapour on the 
lake, which was just sufficient to form 
the softened blending of light and shade, 
while it veiled the lake only in spots, 
and left its outline and most of its sur- 
face perfectly distinct, began to form it- 
self into winrows. and clouds, and cas- 
tles and to recede from the water, as if 
conscious that its dominion must now be 
resigned. 

The retreat of the vapour formed a 
very beautiful part of the scenery ; it 
was the moveable light drapery, which, 
at first, adorning the bosom of the lake, 
soon after began to retire up the sides of 
the mountains, and to gather itself into 
delicate cnriaius and festoons. 

At the distance of twelve or fourteen 
miles, the lake turns to the right, and is 
lost among the mountains ; to the left, is 
north-west Bay, more remote and visi- 
ble frum the fort. 

The promontory, which forms the 
point of junction between the lake and 
the bay, rises into lofty peaks and 
ridges, and apparently forms the north- 
ern termination of the lake. 

Up these mountains, which are even 
more grand and lofty, than those on the 
sides of the lake, the vapour, accumu- 
lated by a very slight movement of the 
atmosphere, front the south, rolled in 
immense masses, every moment chang- 
ing their form ; — now obscuring the 
mountains almost entirely, and now 
veiling their sides, but permitting their 
tops to emerge in unclouded majesty. 



Anxious to witness, from the surface 
of the lake, the first appearance of the 
sun’s orb. we regained our boat, and, in 
a few moments, attained the desired po- 
sition. Opposite to us, in the direction 
toward the rising sun, was a place or 
notch, lower than the general ridge of 
the mountains, and formed by the inter- 
secting curves of two declivities. 

Precisely through this place were 
poured upon us the first rays, which 
darted down, as if in lines of burnished 
gold, diverging and distinct, as in a dia- 
gram ; the ridge of the eastern moun- 
tains was fringed with fire, for many a 
mile ; the numerous islands, so elegantly 
sprinkled through the lake, and which 
recently appeared and disappeared, 
through Hie rolling clouds of mist, now 
received the direct rays of the sun. and 
formed so many gilded gardens; at last 
came the sun, “ rejoicing in his 
strength," and, as ho raised the upper 
edge of his burning disk into view, in a 
circle of celestial fire, the sight was too 
glorious_ to behold : — it seemed, as the 
full orb was disclosed, as if be looked 
down with complacency into one of the 
most beautiful spots in (his lower world, 
and, as if gloriously representing bis 
great Creator, he pronounced “ it all 
very good.” I certainly never before 
saw the sun rise with such majesty. I 
have not exaggerated the effect and, 
without doubt, it arises principally from 
the fact, that Lake George is so com- 
pletely environed by a barrier of high 
mountains, that it is in deep shade, 
while the world around is in light, and 
the sun, already risen for some time, 
docs not dart a single ray upon thiB im- 
prisoned lake, till, having gained a con- 
siderable elevation, he bursts, all at 
once, over the fiery ridge of the eastern 
mountains, and pours, not a horizontal, 
hut a descending flood of light, .jvhich 
instantly piercing the deep shadows, 
that rest on the lake, and on the west- 
ern side' of the eastern barrier, thus 
produces the finest possible effects of 
contrast. When the sun bad attained a 
little height above the mountain, we ob- 
served a curious effect; a perfect cone 
of light, with its base toward the sun, 
lay upon the water, and, from the ver- 
tex of the cone, which reached half 
across the lake, there shot out a delmato 
line of parallel rays, which reached the 
western shore, and the whole very per- 
fectly represented a gilded steeple. A» 
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this effect is opposite to the common 
form of the sun’s effulgence it must 
probably depend upon some peculiarities 
in the shape of the summits of the moun- 
tains at this place, p. 143. 

As particulary interesting to our 
readers, we shall make our last se- 
lection from the account of the at- 
tack made by the Americans on 
Quebec, in 1776. 



Every American, on visiting Que- 
bec, of course, inquires for the place 
where Montgomery and bis associates 
fell This question I proposed many 
times, without being able to obtaiu a 
satisfactory answer, till, in my minera- 
logical visit to the lower town, in which 
I knew that the event occurred,, I re- 
peated my inquiries, till I asoertained 
the street, which, as described by histo- 
rians, passes at the foot of Cape Dia- 
mond. 

Many persons in Quebec know little 
or nothing of the event, and many more 
feel no interest in the topic. I inquired, 
in vain, at several houses and shops, 
within a few hundred yards of the place, 
till at last I was so happy as to find an 
individual who appeared to be perfectly 
acquainted with the whole transaction; 
and from the precision aud distinctness 
of his story, and the clear views he had 
of the ground, and of the event, I have 
no doubt that his information, as to the 
place, was correct. He was confident 
that he showed me the exact spot where 
the barrier stood, from which the fatal 
shot was fired, and the precise place 
where Montgomery and his companions 
were cut down. The place is immedi- 
ately under Cape Diamond, and was, at 
that time, as it is now, a very narrow 
pass, between the foot of the impending 
precipice and the shore ; vessels then 
were moored to rings fixed in the rock, 
some of which rings still remain, although 
wharves have been since constructed at 
the water’s edge ; now there is a road 
just wide enough I'ora cart ; it has been 
cut out of the solid rock. The Ameri- 
can camp was on the plains of Abraham. 
Four points of attack were agreed on — 
two feints against the walls of the upper 
town, one at St. John’s gate, and the 
other near the citadel, while two rent 
assaults were to be directed against two 



other points, both in the lower town, but 
situated on opposite sides. 

General Arnold led a party from the 
plains of Abraham, around by the river 
Charles, and assaulted the lower town 
on that side. In the mean time, Gene- 
ral Montgomery approached under Cape 
Diamond. 

The pass at the foot of Cape Diamond 
was. probably, then much narrower and 
more diificult than at present. The at- 
tempt was made at five o’clock, on the 
morning of Dec. 31, 1775, in the midst of 
a Canadian winter, and of a violeutsnow 
storm, and of darkness. The path, nar- 
row and difficult at best, was then so 
much obstructed by enormous masses of 
ice, piled on each other, as to render the 
way almost impassable. Montgomery’s 
party were therefore obliged to proceed 
in a narrow file till they reached a pick- 
etted block house, which formed the first 
barrier. The Geueral assisted with his 
own hands in cutting down and remov- 
ing the pickets, and the Canadiao guard, 
stationed for its defence, having thrown 
away their arms, fled, after a harmless 
random fire The next barrier was 
much more formidable ; it was a small 
battery, whose cannon were loaded with 
grape shot, and as General Monlgomery, 
with Captains Cheesman and Macpber- 
son, the latter of whom was his aid, and 
others of the bravest of his party, were 
pressing forward towards this barrier— 
a discharge of grape shot killed the 
General, and most of those near bis per- 
son, and terminated the assault on that 
side of the town. It is said that this se- 
cond barrier had also been abandoned, 
but that one or two persons returning to 
it, seized a slow match, and applied it to 
the gun. when the advancing party were 
not more than forty yards from it. This 
occurrence has been sometimes different- 
ly related. Some American gentlemen 
who were at Quebec, about sixteen years 
since, saw a man who asserted that be 
was the person who touched off the can- 
non, and what is very remarkable, he 
was aNew-Englander. He related that 
the barrier was abandoned, and the par- 
ty who had been stationed at it were in 
full flight ; but as it occurred to him, that 
there was a loaded cannon, he turned, 
and discharged it at random, and then 
ran. This anecdote I had from one of 
the gentlemen who conversed with this 
man. 
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That there wa« some such occurrence 
appears probable, and tbe following cir- 
cumstances, having a similar bearing, 
were related to me by the person who 
showed me this fatal ground. The spot 
may be known at the present moment, 
by its being somewhat farther up the 
river than the naval depot, where great 
numbers of heavy cannon are now ly- 
ing. The battery stood on the first gen- 
tle declivity, beyond this pile of cannon, 
and the deaths happened on the level 
ground, about forty yards still farther on. 
My informant stated, that the people in 
the block-house, as be called it, loaded 
their cannon over uight, and retired to 
rest. It so happened, and it was per- 
fectly accidental, that a captain of a 
veesel in the port, lodged in the block 
house that night. He was an intempe- 
rate man, half delirious even when most 
sober, and never minded any one, or was 
much listened to by others. Early on 
tbe fatal morning, before it was light, he 
exclaimed, all of a sudden — “ they are 

coming, I s r they are coming !” no 

one regarded him, but he got the iron 
rods, which they used to touch off the 
cannon, heated them, and fired the 
pieces. 

Immediately, rockets were seen to fiy 
into the air, which were signals to the 
party of Arnold, that all was lost. When 
light returned. General Montgomery, his 
aids, and many others, in the wnole, 
twenty-seven, (as he stated,) were found 
either dead or grievously wounded. 

Thus, I have had the melancholy satis- 
faction of seeing both where Wolfe and 
Montgomery fell. Had the latter suc- 
ceeded, his enterprize would have been 
regarded as more gallant than even that 
of Wolfe. 

Probably the situation of the defences 
was very different then from what it is 
now ; at present, such an attempt would 
be perfectly desperate, and could deserve 
no name but rashness. 

The memory of tbe transaction ap- 
pears, in a great measure, to have pass- 
ed by, at Quebec, and I can even con- 
ceive that in twenty years more it may 
be difficult to have the place accurately 
designated. It would be easy now, with 
permission of the government, to have 
an inscription cut upon the neighbonring 
precipice of lock, which is Dot six feet 
from the place, and I presume, were the 
request properly preferred, no objection 
would bo made. 



“ All emnity to Montgomery expired 
with his life, and the respect to bis pri- 
vate character prevailed over all other 
considerations; his dead body received 
every possible mark of distinction from 
the victors, and was interred in Quebec, 
with all tbe military honors due to a 
brave soldier.” — “The most powerful 
speakers in the British Parliament, dis- 
played their eloquence in praising his 
virtues and lamenting his fate. A great 
orator and veteran fellow soldier of his, 
in the late war, shed abundance of tears, 
whilst he expatiated on their past friend- 
ship and participation of service in that 
season of enterprise and glory. Even 
the minister extolled his virtues.” 

During our visit to the citadel, the 
place of his interment was pointed out to 
us. His bones (as is well known) were 
recently transferred to New-York, more 
than forty years after their original inter- 
ment, and now lie buried, contiguous to 
the monument erected by Congress, in 
front of St. Paul's Church. 

General Arnold's party . — In the ex- 
isting accounts of the attack made by 
Genera! Arnold’s division, it is not easy 
for a person who is unacquainted with 
Quebec, to understand, precisely, where 
tbe scene of operations lies, Dor bow 
there was to be a co-operation with Gen. 
Montgomery. Perhaps the following 
remarks may have a tendency to render 
this scene intelligible, and especially to 
those who may seek for information on 
the spot. 

Gen. Arnold’s party entered through 
the suburb of St. Koch, which lies on 
the river St. Charles, north-west of 
Quebec, without tbe walls, and is an 
appendage of the lower town. Having 
been obliged to abandon the only cannon 
which they had, they passed through the 
street of St. Koch, which leads in a south- 
west direction, toward tbe wall, and then 
turning to the left, by the Intendant’a 
palace, proceeded on toward the St. 
Lawrence, parallel to the city wall, and 
at a small distance from it. Here it was, 
that during the march of nearly half a 
mile, the parly, with very little injury, 
sustained (he fire on their right fiank, 
from the walls. Without regarding this 
heavy fire, they pressed on toward the 
enemy’s first barrier, which was in the 
street called Saint des Matt-lots. This 
street commences in the lower town on 
the St. Lawrence, a few hundred yards 
from the passage up Mountain-street ; 
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passing down that street, and turning to 
the left or north, we come to that of the 
Matelots, (or tailors, this being the part 
of the town which they frequent,) this 
street runs in a strait direction, for some 
way, and then turns suddenly, by a very 
narrow path, only twelve feet wide, and 
cut out of the rock, around that angle of 
the precipice, and" of the grand battery, 
which looks down the bay of Quebec ; 
it then proceeds west without turning. 
At the time of the attack, this passage 
around the foot of the precipice was ex- 
ceedingly narrow, and much obstructed 
by cakes of ice. Coming from the 
suburb of St. Roch, the first barrier oc- 
curred, before arriving at the angle of 
the street, and of the precipice ; the se- 
cond after passing it. Arnold being se- 
verely wounded, in the approach to the 
first barrier, it was stormed and carried 
by Captain Morgan of the Virginia rifle- 
men, although it was defended by two 
twelve pounders, loaded with grape shot ; 
one of these pieces was discharged, but 
killed only a single man, and before the 
second was fired, the barrier was pasted, 
by scaling ladders, and its defenders fled. 
It was still dark — a violent snow storm 
prevailed, and Morgan and the other 
oflicers, being ignorant of the streets and 
of their defences, did not attempt the 
other barrier, till the day dawned. They 
then turned the angle of the street, 
which brought them in front of the St. 
Lawrence and of the next barrier, which 
last was entirely invisible till they had 
made this turn, when they were instant- 
ly exposed to a tremendous fire of mus- 
ketry from the barrier, and from the 
houses on both sides of tbe street ; a few 
of the bravest mounted the barrier with 
ladders, but saw on the other side 
double rows of soldiers, with their guns 
fixed on the ground, and presenting 
nothing but points of bayonets to receive 
them, should they leap to the ground. 
Their retreat was in the mean time cut 
off, by a party of two hundred men, who, 
with several field pieces, issued from the 
palace gate, in their rear, and thus they 
were completely surrounded : the un- 
conquered barrier was in front ; the city 
wall and precipice on one side, and 
the St. Lawrence and St. Charles on the 
other. 

It was a most daring attack. 

I passed several times through the 
street of tbe Matelots, and wonder that 
any of the parly should have escaped 
death. 



We can now understand, how the par- 
ty of Montgomery and that of Arnold, 
would, if successful, have co-operated. 
At the time of their repulse, they were 
making directly toward one another, and 
but for that event, would have met in 
Mountain-street, and probably have at- 
tempted the Prescot gate in concert ; or, 
possibly, being in possession of the lower 
town, they might have assailed the 
Palace gate, which Arnold had passed af- 
ter leaving the suburb of St. Koch. At 
present, either of these attempts would 
appear preposterous, and it would seem 
that they could scarcely hare proved 
successful then, unless the enemy had 
been taken by surprise. Judge Mar- 
shal's interesting account of this assault 
will be perfectly intelligible, if it be re- 
membered that the scenes of both trage- 
dies are in the lower town, and the ca- 
tastrophes of both iu front of the preci- 
pice, bordering on the St. Lawreuce. 
Montgomery fell on the extreme left, as 
represented in the vignette — the repulse 
of Arnold’s division was on the extreme 
right, and none of either party entered 
the upper town, till Arnold’s troops, hav- 
ing (after they were surrounded, and all 
hope of escape was at an end) fought for 
three hours, finally surrendered. Rarely 
has more personal bravery been display- 
ed than in this transaction, p. 282. 

Mr. Silliman was occupied in 
making his tour about five weeks. 
In that short space of time, he saw 
more, and to greater advantage, than 
most travellers in as many years. 
He seems to have kept his mind 
constantly alive, and ready to re- 
ceive every impression which sur- 
rounding objects might afford. His 
inquisitive zeal has furnished us 
with a more accurate idea of the 
state of the people in the Canadas 
and of their Country, than we could 
have expected to find in so small a 
work so hastily pul together. He is 
one of those men in whom we take a 
pride, as an American traveller ; one 
who is sure to make a favourable 
impression in behalf of our country ; 
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and to excite friendly sentiments in were all able to furnish us with 
our favour. We wish all our travel- as much instruction and amusement 
lers were like him ; and that they on their return. L. C. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

THE DECREE IN CHANCERY. 

FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF AN AMERICAN LAW TER. 



It was a sad day in the little vil- 
lage of S , when the master ar- 

rived with the decree in Chancery. 
To the inhabitants, it seemed to be 
a sentence of banishment, for its 
consequences were poverty and 
exile. 

In a beautiful part of the County 

of D , they had founded their 

settlement at an early period, and 
had attained to the poetic happiness 
of “ health, peace, and competence.” 

Arrived to venerable age. and for- 
tified by a long experience of the 
world, they had sat down with a 
complete knowledge of the heart, 
to counsel and watch over their 
children and kinsmen. 

It was their comfort to see their 
honours renewing in their posterity, 
and to feel the glow of their own 
happy youth rekindling in that of 
their sons. .By rectitude of princi- 
ple, and force of example, the young 
men were greatly influenced, and 
greatly moved. 

In their mothers, also, they beheld 
age and character. With minds ac- 
customed to early cares, and exer- 
cised by early necessities, they pos- 
sessed a deep sense of religion, and 
manners plain, but winning. From 



such fathers, and such mothers, pre- 
cept and example came with double 
force : to use a well known expres- 
sion' The sons were all brave and 
the daughters virtuous.’ Until then, 
the villagers of S — had never tasted 
sorrow. In their piety of life, and 
innocence of heart, it was a sensa. 
tion that too often follows on error to 
have been frequent or common with 
them. Good order reigned in every 
dwelling ; affection presided in every 
breast. Theirs was a constellation 
of virtues, shining forth in the com- 
monest duties of life — warming, and 
lighting, and blessing all around them. 
Indeed, to the merest observer, the 
situation of the village itself would 
have given him a presentiment of 
the character of the inhabitants. 
Both had gathered softness from age, 
and richness from cultivation. In 
both was to be discovered the union 
of striking features — a blending to- 
gether in one harmonious effect, the 
relative and various beauties of all. 

At the foot of a gentle rise of land, 
and in the valley beneath the hills, 
which receded into boldness of form, 
and ruggedness of outline, stood 
their peaceful hamlets. They were 
completely sheltered from the cold 
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north winds that came raging from 
the mountains, and as it were, 
safe from all the storms that made 
shipwreck of the world. A beauti- 
ful stream of water was seen in the 
distance, pouring down a dizzy 
height with the greatest fury, and in 
one mass of foam. From a basin 
shaded with mountain pine, and 
decorated with the beautiful drapery 
of nature, it ran toward the plain, 
refreshing the air with its coolness, 
and the eye with its wanderings, till it 
reached and was lost in the deep and 
majestic Hudson. On an eminence 
almost surrounded by the stream, 
stood the ancient church, crowned 
with a lofty tower. I never saw it 
without thinking of the truths its 
situation served to inculcate, of its 
separation from the world, and the 
necessity of the ordinance of bap- 
tism. These truths were faithfully 
taught within its walls. 

The venerable man who offi- 
ciated at its altar, possessed a 
lively eloquence, and the most un- 
affected simplicity. He had been 
their pastor ever since the year in 
which the settlement commenced ; 
and had preferred before the most 
brilliant offers, to continue with the 
people he loved. It was my mis- 
fortune to interrupt the serenity of 
this lovely village ; and although 1 
was forced to it by the “ sternness of 
unrelenting duty,” yet until 1 heard 
the clergyman, and observed his pa- 
rishioners, I knew not what a heaven 
I was disturbing. 

Whenever the Sabbath called for 
the exercise of his talents, his voice 

roL. tv. 



resumed its strength, and his eyes 
their lustre, though his frame trem- 
bled beneath the weight of its in- 
firmities. The prayers of the 
church, in themselves most affect- 
ing and eloquent, acquired, in his 
manner of delivery, a greater kind- 
ness of invitation, a livelier expres- 
sion of faith, and did not fail to 
make on the hearts of his hearers a 
deep and lasting impression. 

With such exhortations, and with 
such sermons, as fell from the lips of 
the pastor, purity of soul and inno- 
cence of life were the happy fruits 
of his ministry. Eminent in religion, 
he was also attached to literary pur- 
suits. His care extended beyond 
the pale of his church, and his taste 
directed his pupils to the best works 
in the language. The young women 
had formed an extensive acquaintance 
with the belles-lettres authors, and 
understood the general principles of 
the most useful sciences. Lovely as 
wild flowers, they also possessed 
the fragrance of cultivation. His 
influence was felt where it was not 
seen. It is no less a proof of his vir- 
tues than of his talents, that he pre- 
served over those of his young peo- 
ple who had gone forth into the 
world, to justle and mingle with its 
crowd, a firm and decided influence. 

Even those who bad risen to rank 
and distinction, never failed to make 
him their adviser. I have lately 
been pointed to some of the best 

measures of the executive of N , 

during the war, which had their origin 
in his strength and yet humanity of 
soul. But this tranquillity, of life 
12 
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was now seriously interrupted. 
While in the faithful discharge of 
his duty to the sick and distressed of 
a neighbouring town, he was illy 
able to brave the tempest and the 
storm. He fell into a rapid decline, 
and his physicians retired from the 
contest with death. But for him 
death had no terrors ; with the pro- 
foundest submission he confided him- 
self to the care of Providence — with 
a well founded hope, he awaited the 
moment of dissolution. Not so with 
the villagers of S ; a heavy ca- 

lamity was fallen upon them — the 
voice of weeping and wailing was 
heard. 

It was at this state of things that 
the master arrived with the decree, 
and all the wretchedness of their 
misfortunes now broke on their trou- 
bled minds. Every blessing, tempo- 
ral as well as spiritual, seemed 
about to depart for ever. 

An interview between some of the 
elder inhabitants and the master was 
had at the village inn. Then it was 
that all the strange operations of 
claims, by way of mortgage, with 
the interfering lien of judgment 
creditors, and the numerous equities 
that hang on these claims, were dis- 
tinctly pointed out. Then, also, 
they learned, for the first time, that 
large estates, and extensive manors, 
may be contended for, and lost, with- 
out any farther notice to innocent 
purchasers and tenants, than the 
mere service of a formality, without 
explanation or meaning. They re- 
tired in despair, and returned to the - 
parsonage to receive the last bless- 



ings of their dying pastor. They 
found him suddenly and strangely 
revived, as is often the case just 
before death ; and some one impru- 
dently divulged to him the secret of 
the decree. On the whole, it was a 
fortunate occurrence, for he address- 
ed them with preternatural strength, 
in a most consoling and beautiful ex- 
hortation. All the eloquence of 
mind which characterized his former 
earnestness of manner, was now 
poured forth like oil and wine into 
their wounds. His language was the 
same he ever used, but each word 
brought new and noble meanings — 
grander and loftier emotions. Earth 
was weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting, while heaven more 
visibly appeared to them full of 
riches and honour. It seemed as if 
his lips bad been touched with a live 
coal from off the altar, and as if his 
priesthood was just commencing in 
the very presence of the Lord. 

He was exhausted, however, with 
his efforts — fell back on his pillow, 
and gently yielded up his spirit. 

The night that passed was to the 
inhabitants of S the most terri- 

ble they had ever known. Strong 
and affecting remembrances were all 
at once called to mind — tender ties 
and dear affections at once forever 
parted. On the morrow, for now, 
indeed, was sorrow fallen upon them, 
they were to be destitute as well as 
fatherless. It did arrive — and to the 
swoln eyes of the weepers, who had 
been watching all night with the 
corpse, a lovelier morning never ap- 
peared. 
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It was in autumn — but the foilage 
had not changed, and the verdure 
preserved its summer tints. Not a 
cloud floated in the sky, and the sun 
in peerless majesty threw the length- 
ened shadows of the morn over the 
unruffled bosom of the waters. 

The brook seemed more pure and 
sparkling ; and its picturesque beau- 
ties were more strikingly coincident 
with the surrounding landscape. 
The vessels on the river lay complete- 
ly motionless ; each sail hung relax- 
ed from the mast, and their broad 
flags swept the surface of the stream. 
Every island and shore, each inlet 
and bay, was lit up with the warm 
splendours of the day, and harmon- 
ized, in hue and colour, with every 
Other part of the scene. Every 
thing was still, and nature seemed to 
have cast over all things the spell of 
beauty and of silence. To the sor- 
rowful inhabitants of S • , the con- 

trast between their own wretchedness 
of mind, and the beautiful freshness 
of the morning, was keen and affect- 
ing. 

The hour of sale at length ar- 
rived, and the premises referred to 
in the decree were put up amidst 
a breathless assemblage of the vil- 
lagers. At that moment of doubt 
and perplexity, a stranger dismount- 
ed at the door, rushed into the room, 
and laid upon the table a perpetual 
injunction on the sale. He received, 
in a moment, the warm embrace of 

every person in the room. It was 

my good fortune to have been that 
stranger ; and to have carried to 
them those happy tidings of joy. I 



9 \ 

still fancy, even at" this distance of 
time, the expression of soul as it 
beamed from their countenances ; 
and still call to mind the warmth and 
glow of their embrace. 

It was on inquiry after their vene- 
rable clergyman, that the principal 
events of this narrative were related 
to me with a pathos I cannot forget, 
but which, alas, I can never recall. 

I followed his corpse to the grave 
with the mourners, and we commit- 
ted it to the ground with many tears. 
Relieved from their fears of pecu- 
niary distress, their grief was pure 
and sacred — for it was devoid of self- 
ishness. We still continued at the 
grave long after the inhumation was 
completed, and in the sorrow of that 
moment we completely forgot the 
world. 

I suggested an epitaph before I 
left the church-yard, which I have 
always admired for its tenderness 
and feeling. It was adopted ; and we 
turned to depart, in sadness and 
silence. In the evening the village 
was, in a measure, restored to quiet- 
ness and tranquillity. The sun was 
just setting when the Master and my- 
self turned our horses’ heads from 
the little Inn. The landscape wa3 
distinctly marked with its evening 
splendours, and we stopped for a 
moment to admire them. The river 
had subsided from its mid-day agi- 
tation. The scenery was tinged 
with gold — the sky wore a glorious 
aspect, and like the termination of 
the eventful day we had witnessed, 
gave promise of a lovely and tran- 
quil morning. “ And thus, from the 
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night of the grave,” cried I to my 
companion, “ will arise both peace 
and consolation.” 

1 have lately learned that the in- 
scription graces an urn of white 
marble over the Pastor’s grave, and 
that the village is still the seat of 
innocence and virtue. 



The epitaph, though often read, 
never ceases to awaken sentiments 
of the most affectionate nature ; and 
the urn is still dressed with garlands 
on every birth-day. The inscription 
is never pronounced without tears : 
“ Thou steepest, but we do nor forget thee.” 
Hetlev. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

HAYTI— AND THE EMANCIPATION OF THE BLACKS. 



Accustomed to contemplate the 
rise and fall of empires, kingdoms, 
and states, in other quarters of the 
globe, we almost forget that we our- 
selves have a government to main- 
tain, or one that we may lose. While 
the mobs of London or Paris arrest 
attention, and their ebullitions engage 
the presses of the United States, a 
revolution has been effected in a 
country that, from its contiguity, well 
deserves the consideration of our citi- 
zens. Though the African race have 
become a scoff and a by-word for 
their pusillanimity and treachery to 
each other, we err in assigning them 
a station, as we seem to do, so far 
beneath the rest of mankind. It is 
not to colour or climate that we ought 
to attribute superiority in the human 
race ; but to local circumstances, cal- 
culated to excite and direct the ener- 
gy of the human intellect. “ ’Tis 
education forms the common mind.” 
Direct the unshackled industry and 
talent of a people to a desired ob- 
ject ; make them to understand that 



“ all mankind are born equal,” and 
that the unalienable rights of all are, 
“ life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” and it matters little whether 
their colour be white, yellow, or 
black — their object will be constantly 
before them, urging them on, by some 
means or other, to its attainment. We 
rejoice in the downfall of Christophe 
— so, abstractedly, we should — for 
Christophe was a tyrant. We re- 
joice, also, at the success of General 
Boyer, and the republicans under 
him. — Here let us pause, and inquire, 
whether this is cause of gratulation 
to us : 

The emancipation of the blacks 
has long been a desideratum in this 
country ; but to discover the means 
of effecting so desirable an object, 
without endangering the safety of a 
great portion of our country, has baf- 
fled the wisest and most philanthropic 
of our statesmen. A society has been 
formed, comprising much of the talent 
and resources of the Atlantic States 
from Maine to Georgia. It has been 
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in existence now for about three 
years, and what have they accom- 
plished ? Why, they have sent a co- 
lony to Africa, who have perished 
by the fatal effects of the climate. 
This, therefore, must he abandoned. 
The eyes of some were next directed 
to the republic of Hayti, and a cor- 
respondence with Boyer was com- 
menced by individuals to obtain an 
asylum there for our emancipated 
blacks. Boyer’s reply was, in sub- 
stance — “ let all of steady habits, 
who can be well recommended, come ; 

we shall provide for such.” Have 

those gentlemen, who busy them- 
selves in encouraging our blacks to 
plant themselves so near our country, 
well reflected upon the important 
consequences that may result from 
this step ? Are they aware that the 
whole island of St. Domingo may ere 
long become a great Republic, and 
that the island of Jamaica, the states of 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
and even Virginia, contain a popula- 
tion that may yet, in our day, have 
wafted to their ears the dreadful 
sound, “liberty, or death?” Are 
they certain, that by endeavouring to 
cure one evil, they are not laying the 
foundation for a greater evil? I beg 
of them not to think lightly on this 
subject : — It may be one of awful im- 
portance. It is well known that we 
have thousands of coloured able bo- 
died and expert seamen — men who 
assisted in the late war to fight the 
battles of our country — many with 
credit to themselves. If the Repub- 
lic of Hayti should establish a ma- 



rine, these coloured seamen of the 
United States would be the first,, per- 
haps, to enlist under its banners, and 
draw many more with them, who, 
speaking the same language, would 
soon become efficient auxiliaries. 
Thus a force, that may annoy by de- 
predations on, if not endanger the 
peace and prosperity of, our southern 
sea coast, might be established in a 
few, very few years. 

This subject, although it seems to 
have excited but little attention here, 
has not escaped the lynx-eyed vigi- 
lance of British politicians ; one of 
whom, not nine months ago, made the 
following remarks : — this was, of 
course, before the issue of the con- 
test between the two rival powers un- 
der Christophe and General Boyer ; 
or, in other words, between the Im- 
perial and the Republican forces. 
Its termination ought peculiarly to 
arrest our attention. The writer 
says : 

It is no more than natural, that Eu- 
ropeans should feel the most lively inter- 
est in events of which Europe has been 
the theatre ; and the British isleB, by 
tbeir adjacency to the principal seat of 
revolutionary ferocity, have been occu- 
pied most intensely with the scenes pass- 
ing immediately around them. The con- 
sequences left by those scenes shrink in- 
to diminished proportion when compared 
with what the intelligent are inclined to 
predict as probable, from the new con- 
dition in which a part of our species, 
heretofore considered as property — ab- 
solute property— now find themselves. 
The Negro kingdom of Hayti is one of 
those extraordinary incidents in the his- 
tory of mankind to which attention will 
be drawn sooner or later, if not by its 
peculiarity, yet by its importance. It 
took its birth amidst the most horrid of 
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political convulsion* ; jealousy and re- 
venge were its parents ; fire and massa- 
cre were its sponsors ; devastation and 
ruin were its guardians, and its tutors 
were barbarous chiefs, rendered still 
more barbarous by the keen sense of 
treason and treachery practised against 
them, from which they barely escaped ; 
and of oppression, the wounds of which 
they still retained, not skin deep, but 
deep in their flesh. In its earliest infan- 
cy, this singular community resisted with 
complete effect, the most mighty efforts 
of its mother country, imperial France. 
Bonaparte sent thither, under his bro- 
ther-in-law, and one of his ablest gene- 
rals, General Le Clerc, a force of 3J,000 
men; and to this he added reinforce- 
ments exceeding 20,000. They perished. 
More than 25,000 preceded General Le 
Clerc to the grave ; and the whole num- 
ber that fell victims to the attack against 
Hayti, in the short space of thirty-four 
months, amounted to 62,500. 

It is not to the military skill alone of 
this negro population, that this effectual 
defeat of a powerful and inveterate ad- 
versary should be attributed : the nature 
of the climate, with the inevitable se- 
verities of the service, induced diseases, 
rapidly extended them throughout the 
army, and rendered them peculiarly fa- 
tal. We have now, therefore, to con- 
template this race of blacks as left to 
themselves, and no longer compressed 
by apprehension, or swayed by the alter- 
nations of hope and fear. Whal is their 
policy, wheu thus at liberty ? This is a 
question for the meditation of statesmen. 
What is their literature ? — and what 
character is it most likely to present ? 
This rather meets our present purpose ; 
and is more susceptible of a defining an- 
swer. Aud yet, in truth, these ques- 
tions are more intimately related than 
the judicious have hitherto inclined to 
admit : and, because this relation has 
been overlooked in some late specula- 
tions on the subject, we shall here intro- 
duce a few words respecting it. Ou" 
readers know that St. Domingo, the for- 
mer name of the island of Ilayti, was di- 
vided as property, between the French 
and the Spaniards ; and that the French 
part of the island is that which has de- 
stroyed, or expelled its former masters, 
and assumed independence as a state. 
That portion of it to which we immedi- 
ately refer has already seen three chiefs, 
of whom two have caused themselves to 



be crowned as kings or emperors, have 
exercised the power and prerogatives of 
royalty, and have enacted laws and ori- 
ginated constitutions, with all the forms 
and phrases of unquestioned and unques- 
tionable monarchs. The first king was 
Dessalines, who was crowned emperor, 
Oct. 8, 1804, under the name of Jac- 
ques I. He was killed on the 17th of 
October, 1806. The second emperor is 
the now reigning sovereign, who was 
crowned June 2, 1811, under the name 
of Henry I. The character and policy 
of this chief deserves attention. 

We are not about to estimate his mi- 
litary character ; nor, properly speaking, 
that of his internal government : it is 
enough for us to recal to mind, that ha 
was originally a French slave ; that 
French was the language spoken by his 
masters, aDd by the population of which 
be is now the head ; in short, French 
was his mother tongue. Yet does this 
Negro Emperor prefer the language, the 
dress, the manners, the appearance, and 
the institutions of the English. When 
commander of Cape Francois, under 
Toussaint L’Overture, the first of the 
three chiefs, he gave public dinners, to 
which the British officers within distance 
were invited ; and bis conversation was 
always in English, which he speaks with 
considerable fluency. His dress, when 
he dresses to please himself, is the Wind- 
sor uniform. He is ambitious to commit 
the conduct of his public institutions to 
Englishmen. Dr. Stuart has the care of 
his military hospital ; he has established 
parochial schools for the instruction of 
children, on the principles of Bell and 
Lancaster; and these are superintended 
by Englishmen. In these the English 
language is taught, and the scholars 
read and write, and perform their exer- 
cises in this language. In short, this 
language receives every encouragement 
in the power of the king, that is calcula- 
ted to render it popular. The children 
of the public functionaries are expected 
to be well versed in English ; and the 
influence of fashion, as adopted among 
the higher ranks, is even on the mind of 
a negro, incalculable and indelible. If 
any ask, what has this to do with policy ? 
it might be asked in reply — whether the 
blue mountains of Jamaica are not visi- 
ble from Hayti, and what is the language 
of the black population on that island ? 
Moreover, what language is likely to bo 
spoken among their descendants, all of 
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whom must be born on the island, no 
fresh importations by which the dialects 
of Africa might be refreshed or renew- 
ed, being permitted. A more extended 
inquiry would ask also, what is the lan- 
guage of the black population in Ame- 
rica? 

“ When,” continues the above wri- 
ter, “ the ships of Imperial Hayti shall 
display their colours in the ports of 
the United States, and when it will 
be no longer possible to conceal from 
the most illiterate slave, in the most 
remote back settlements, that there 
exists an empire governed by kings 
of his own caste, and in which sub- 
jects of his own colour are free by 
habit, by privilege, by the constitu- 
tion ; what then will be the situation 
of those countries where the slave 
population preponderates over the 
white, or even where it nearly equals 
it ?” 

If this was anticipated of Imperial, 
what have we not to dread of Repub- 
lican Hayti — with a chief cunning, 
persevering, and intelligent — inured 
to hard serv ice — and who, it has lately 
been stated in our newspapers, has a 
personal knowledge of our country, 
having been a prisoner here in the 
year 1800 ? The same writer remarks 
again : 

Those who think, that when the ves- 
sels of Hayti are in condition to cross 
the Ocean, they will direct their prows 
eastward to the country of their negro an- 
cestors, have taken a very different view 
of Haytian policy from ourselves. The 
cultivation of the English language can 
facilitate neither communication nor in- 
vitation at Guinea or Congo, wish the 
royal stem of Dahomey, with the Jaloffs, 
the Foulahs, the Soosees, or any other 
tribe of African population ; but with 
the manacled inhabitants of the Antilles, 
0 f the Floridas, of the southern provinces 



of North-America, it is a necessary pre- 
liminary to confidential intercourse. 

What steps will England take to 
create and perpetuate a jealousy in 
the Haytians toward the U. States ? 
Already have their agents insinuated 
themselves into the good graces of 
the blacks. Indeed, from the time 
that the blacks revolted against the 
French authority, the English bare 
had influence amongst them. 

Well may the writer spoken of an- 
swer the question, “ What has this 
to do with policy ?” by asking in re- 
ply, “ Whether the blue mountains 
of Jamaica are not visible from Hay- 
ti r 

To the suggestion that England will 
intefere, and endeavour to excite a 
jealousy of the U. States, it may be 
objected, that if the U. States are 
in danger, the British West India Isl- 
ands will be no less so, and therefore 
such a measure would be impolitic in 
them. But to this, I answer, what 
nation is there that has had civil com- 
motions, in which Great-Britain did 
not, directly or indirectly, interfere ? 
Besides, what will she not sacrifice 
to promote the interest of her com- 
merce, and, through that, her revenue ? 

Our reflections on this subject na- 
turally lead us to the Missouri ques- 
tion, as it is now quaintly called ; 
and we cannot but regret that it has 
been renewed at this time, and called 
forth such angry feelings, and section- 
al distinctions. 1 shall not attempt to 
enter into a discussion of this subject ; 
enough — perhaps too much — has 1- 
ready been said and written upon it : 
or no appeal is now made either to 
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reason or candid argument : the con- 
tention seems kept alive altogether 
by prejudice, passion, and interest. 
But I will not endeavour to disguise 
that I should be decidedly in favour 
of a prohibition of slavery in the new 
states, if on no other account than 
that of national policy alone. Our 
frontiers should be populated by 
freemen. It is well known that 
during our revolutionary war, when 
Tarleton successfully overran so great 
a portion of the state of Virginia, he 
met with little or no resistance in the 
slave districts, and that his career 
was not checked until he advanced to 
the borders of the districts inhabited 
by freemen, who were the cultivators 
of their own soil. This instance 
evinces the necessity of having free- 
men on our frontiers, who, when an 
enemy is to be encountered, can 
meet him with a full assurance that 
their wives, their children, their aged 
parents, and their friends left behind, 
have not more to dread from the un- 
restrained fury of their slaves, than 
they themselves have from a powerful 
enemy in the field. It is hoped, 
that the procrastinated discussion of 
this subject during the last session 



of Congress will not be reiterated 
this session ; that the interests of the 
whole nation will be consulted ; and 
every attempt at exciting sectional 
feelings, from whatever cause origi- 
nating, will be indignantly spurned 
by the enlightened legislators of the 
nation. The present session is 
an important one : — none since the 
adoption of the federal constitution 
has been more so. Conflicting in- 
terests, on more subjects than one, 
are to be reconciled — new sources 
of revenue are to be explored — means 
to encourage national industry are to 
be devised, and old differences with 
foreign nations to be settled. May 
a spirit of forbearance and mutual 
interest endue our representatives 
with a proper sense of the necessity 
of perpetuating this union unimpair- 
ed, as the only hope of transmitting 
to our posterity the rich inheritance 
bequeathed to us by our forefathers : 
this is the humble prayer of one who 
loves his country ; for he knows not 
— he never knew — and has no desire, 
personally, ofknowing any other than 
the United States of America. 

T. 

New- York, Dec. 5th, 1820. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

THE RECOLLECTION’S OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 



I entered the array at the com- 
mencement of the revolution a 
humble private soldier, and left it, 
on the establishment of our inde- 
pendence, a major and a cripple. 

I know not whether it was owing 



to my yankee inquisitiveness, or to 
any better quality I possessed, but 
wherever I wandered l contrived to 
meet with, or hear more, adventures, 
and obtain a knowledge of more se- 
crets, than any of my comrades. In- 
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deed I was in the confidence of half 
my regiment, and was the faithful 
deposit of many a love affair. 

It is the common remark of an 
old man, that times are changed for 
the worse, unlike his young days, &c. 
But these days, when men pursue 
their daily routine of business or 
pleasure without interruption, eat 
in peace, and take their rest in se- 
curity, are happily different from 
those when our food was eaten with 
“ each man his staff in his band, and 
his loins girded,” and when the sleep 
which nature claimed after days of 
danger and fatigue, was but the 
slumber of watchfulness. 

These various scenes, the adven- 
tures that then befell me, and which 
I witnessed around me, have filled 
my memory with recollections, the 
recording of which has often amused 
the languid hours of solitary age. 
It has afforded me some gratification 
to “ fight my battles o’er again 
and should they be deemed worthy 
ot notice, your attention will some- 
times be intruded upon by — the re- 
collections of an old soldier. 

It was a lowering summer day ; 
dark clouds, piled on each other, 
frowned over the earth, and distant 
peals of thunder announced the ap- 
proaching tempest, when Major 

If and Captain Scymor, at the 

head of a small reconnoitring party 
from the English camp, found them- 
selves bewildered in a thick wood, 
without the prospect of shelter. It 
was one of those extensive forests 
with which our country abounds ; but 
paths which intersected it in eve y 

VOL. iv. 



direction, indicated that it was often 
travelled, though the confusion of 
the roads might well perplex the tra- 
veller. Taking the path they 
thought most likely to lead them 
to the high road from whence they 
had wandered, the party hastened 
on for the space of an hour, when 
they heard the gushing sound of a 
water fall, and presently they stood 
on the side of a narrow stream, which, 
after dashing down some high rocks, 
murmured away, and was lost in the 
woods. At any other moment, 

Major H would have paused to 

taste the lonely beauties of the 
scene ; to mark the contrast between 
the white foam of the water with 
the dark moss which spread its vel- 
vet covering over the rocks, and in- 
hale the fragrance of the locust, 
whose white blossoms hung in 
wreaths over the stream. But he 
hurried impatiently by, for almost 
concealed by the trees stood a log 
house, which, desolate as it appeared, 
still afforded the hope of shelter. 

A thin stream of smoke which rose 
from the chimney alone betokened 
that this miserable abode harboured 
a human being. 

Major II knocked at the door ; 

but receiving no answer, lie burst 
with his foot the slender fastening. 
They entered a room which was 
dark and cheerless ; the roof afford- 
ed slight protection from the wea- 
ther, though its many apertures 
served to light the apartment. 

It was not till they had stood a 
moment in the room, that they per- 
ceived a female bending over the 

13 
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ember which wanned the hearth. 
Her gray hair hung irreverently 
about her face and neck ; her shri- 
velled frame seemed bent with age 
or disease, and despair was marked 
on the wrinkled countenance that 
met the officers’ view, as she turned 
to look at them ; and hastily avert- 
ing her head, muttered “ murder 
abroad again !” “ Good dame,” 

said Major H , “ will you direct 

us to the main road.” She returned 
no answer. The officer repeated 
the inquiry ; but the old woman did 
not appear to notice him. “ Damn 
the old crone,” he said, and placing 
his hand on her shoulder, inquired 
in no gentle manner, “ Woman, do 
you hear me ?” She raised her 
eyes —the light shone through the 
crevices of the roof full on the mar- 
tial form of the officer. The old 
woman gazed on him, and as the 
lightnings which flashed around them 
seemed to illuminate the hut, it re- 
vealed her haggard features, agitated 
by the strongest emotion. She clasp- 
ed her hands convulsively, and said, 
“ Hear you ! — yes — and know you 
too ; what seek you here ? — l have 
never another child.” Then appa- 
rently yielding to recollections which 
his form recalled, she busied herself 
in sweeping the hearth while she 
muttered, “ Make the best room 
ready, and get it nice dear, for he 
is the king’s officer, and we must 
honour the king. — What have you 
done, foolish wench, to make your 
hands so bloody ? Oh, sorrow, sor- 
row — one’s own child too t” She 
shuddered, and laid her head upon 



OB AN OLD SOLDIER. 

her hands. “ The devil take the 
hag,” exclaimed Seymor, “ I will 
try to get a straight answer, at least.” 
Coming close to her, he put his lips 
to her ear, and said, in a loud voice, 
“ Beldame, where will this road lead 
us ?” The woman awoke as from a 
trance, and started on her feet. 
“ Where ?” she said steadily — “ to a 
sudden and bloody end ; and you,” 
she continued, pointing with her 

trembling hands to Major H , 

“ you, who look strangely on me, 
man of sin, you will die in sorrow, 
and the curse of the widow weigh 
upon you — then raising her shrill 

broken voice, she sung, without seem- 
ing to heed her astonished auditors, 
what seemed to be the stanzas of 
some popular song : 

Yea ! many a youth with heart of pride, 

And check with glory flushing, 

Full low has laid at even tide 
While fast the tilood was gushing. 

Thy arm of strength, and thy sabre bright, 
Nought, nought will now avail thee ; 

Gay collaut ! ere fall the dews of night, 

The light of life shall fail thee. 

“ Let us go,” said Major H 

hastily, *• the bowlings of the tem- 
pest are not worse than the ravings of 
a maniac.” The officers left the 
house in silence, and calling to their 
men, continued the narrow path 
which led from it. The storm still 
raged with the utmost violence : a 
peal of thunder, which caused them 
involuntarily to stop, was followed 
by a bullet, which, whistling through - 
the trees, lodged itself in the bosom 

of Major H ; and with the noise 

of the tempest came the sound of 
many footsteps. “ That treacherous 
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hag !” said Major H ; “ It is the 

enemy. — Fly, Seymor, save the men. 
— Do not regard me,’’ he exclaimed, 
seeing his friend hesitate, “ I am dy- 
ing.” Seymor obejed, and his party, 
diving into the wood, were soon 
lost to sight, except one soldier, who 
would not leave his commander, but 
endeavoured to hide him with the 
bushes while he crouched beside 
him. The American troops marched 
in sight ; but not perceiving the 
wounded man, passed on. The ago- 
nies of his wound, which fear for his 
comrade's safety had awhile sus- 
pended, now overcame Major II . 

“ Thompson,” he said, perceiving 
the faithful soldier, “ support me to 
yon hut, inhospitable as it is.” The 
soldier obeyed ; but the door was al- 
ready fastened in some manner so as 
to resist his efforts to open it. At 
last a sharp voice asked who trou- 
bled her. — “ Open the door, if you 
have any pity — any mercy,” im- 
plored the soldier. “ You have 
come to the wrong house,” said the 
old woman. “ My master is dying,” 
said the man. The door was open- 
ed, while she exclaimed, “ death 
is welcome.” He laid his fainting 
burthen on the bed, and endeavoured 
to stanch the blood which flowed 
from the wound. His hostess start- 
ed when she recognized the features 

of Major H , and was silent for 

some moments. She passed her hand 
over his brow, and put aside the dark 
wet locks that shaded it. “ Said I 
not the hour would soon come,” 
she exclaimed — “ Disgrace, murder, 



threatened gallows, branded name- 
all, all, are avenged.” The dying 
man had writhed under her touch, 
and now raising his spirits, he said, 
“ Who are you ? — how have I injured 
you ?” The old woman opened a 
door at the loot of the bed, and led in 
the room a form of exquisite beauty. 
Every charm united to adorn the face 
which no ray of sense illumined : 
there was no expression save the 
vacant stare and idiotic smile. As 
her mother led her to the bed, Major 

H knew her, and stretching out 

his hands, cried, in a fearful voice, 
“ Ellen ! Ellen !” “ Aye,” said the 
mother, “ you know your victim.” 
“ Oh !” he exclaimed, “ for one hour 
of life to do this injured one justice !” 
“ Justice !” repeated the old woman 
mournfully, “ can you restore her 
reason or her innocence ?” “ Cease, 
woman — torment me not with your 
reproaches.” “ Ha !” said the old wo- 
man, walking up to the bed, “ do 
you shrink ? — you could leave her 
when she lay at your feet, and beg- 
ged of you to stay, even for the love 
of God and the unborn infant that 
would be fatherless. You dared to 
do this — do ye fear to hear of it ? 
You talk of atonement — how ? would 
you give us gold, whom you have 
robbed of peace ; gold — to tempt 
another spoiler ?” At that moment 
Ellen, who had laid her hands on the 
bleeding breast of her destroyer, and 
stained them with his blood, held 
them up, and looked wistfully in her 
mother’s face ; who started, and said 
in a tone of piercing anguish, “ Just 
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so slie looked when” “ When deep, long-drawn groan from the 

what,” faintly demanded Major bed announced that the cord of life 

H . “ When she murdered her was broken. R- 

babe,” was the abrupt reply. A 



[For the Literary Journal.) 

Vamoyden. — Tale of the Wars of King Philip. By the late Rev. James W. Eastburn, 
and His Friend. New-York. 1820. James Eastburn. pp. 339. 



The events of Indian story natu- 
rally present themselves as subjects 
for the American writer of imagina- 
tion, and are, indeed, well adapted 
to poetical embellishment. The 
light and shade of the Indian’s cha- 
racter are thrown on with a strong 
and discriminating hand. There is in 
its composition nothing artificial, no- 
thing tame, nothing prosaic : — his ha- 
bits, his pursuits, and his whole life, 
are so far removed from usual obser- 
vation, as to be clothed in the garb of 
romance, and thus seem to How spon- 
taneously into the language of po- 
etry. Civilization has a tendency to 
smooth down the angles of character, 
which place the individual in relief 
from the community, and by this 
means assimilates him to an artificial 
standard, created by the restraint of 
the natural violence of the passions 
and the feelings. The native of our 
forests has never been affected by this 
influence. His appetites are check- 
ed only by gratification ; his pas- 
sions — in truth, “ the whirlwinds of 
his soul,” are lulled only by exhaus- 
tion. He is the creature of extremes. 
His friendship is confiding, gene- 
rous, and self-devoted. His hatred is 



deep, inveterate, and fondly cherish- 
ed. Viewed on the dark side, he has 
the characteristics of the hero of 
Homer, 

i* Impiger, viacuntlus, inexhorubilis, acer. 
His character, in short, is such as the 
poet can deliueate according to his 
most vigorous conception, without the 
fear of portraying passions indulged 
in an extent inconsistent with the 
state of society he is describing, and 
without the necessity of bestowing 
imaginary characters on historical 
personages. 

Much of their early history, pre- 
served in the traditions of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of our country, pos- 
sesses a wild and poetical interest. 
As seen through the mist of by-gone 
years, we have a grand or beautiful 
sketch, which the imagination can 
fill up without violating the integrity 
of history, and which it can modify 
without shocking our previous famili- 
arity with events, by departing too 
widely from the received prosaic con- 
nection. Their recorded history 
opens even a richer field for the poet 
than their traditions. The recurren- 
ces of the settlement and invasion of 
their country — the contrast between 
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the manners and pursuits of civilized 
and of savage life — the warm and 
bigotted fanatacism of the white peo- 
ple, and the wild incoherent and en- 
thusiastic superstitions of the red 
men — the concerted and unintermit- 
ting attacks of the settlers — and the 
fitful, the energetic, but inconstant 
struggles prompted by the patriot- 
ism and revenge of their enemies, 
who are at once the victims of the 
sword and the pestilence, and the va- 
ried, the magnificent, and the beau- 
tiful scenery of the country, present 
occasions for the most interesting and 
ingenious development of incident— 
for the roost striking and vigorous 
grouping of characters — and for the 
most splendid and glowing description 
of landscape, ever offered to the im- 
agination by the bistory ol’any people. 

The religion of the Indians must 
not be omitted, in enumerating the ad- 
vantages which attend poetry found- 
ed on their history. No modern po- 
et who aspires to the merit of origi 
nality of invention can employ the 
mythology of the ancients, by way 
of machinery, as it is denominated by 
the critics ; he can indeed introduce 
none but the most transient allusions 
to those well-known fables. In con- 
sequence of this difficulty, modern 
poetry has either thrown aside the 
employment of supernatural agency, 
or, peering into the unintelligible 
mysteries of the Brahmins, it has 
pressed into its service Iheir imagina- 
tive and gorgeous, but extravagant 
and unwieldy mythology ; it has re- 
viewed the forgotten superstitions of 
ages of ignorance, and all the absur- 



dities of witchcraft ; and all the won- 
ders of the second sight have been 
clothed in the charms of poesy. But 
the religion of our primitive tribes 
ba9 been passed by with a neglect, 
from which its beautiful fancy, and 
the embellishment it is capable of 
conveying, ought to have redeemed 
it. The profound, submissive, and 
heartfelt awe with which the Indian 
regards tlie Great Spirit, whom he 
not only “ sees in the clouds, and 
bears in the wind,” but whose pre- 
sence be recognizes in the most usual 
incidents — the agency of the riianit- 
tos, who are the immediate guardian 
angels of the individual- — their farr- 
ciful idea of the island of Paradise, 
and the means of conveying thither 
the spirits of the departed — and the 
influence over their minds exercised 
by the prophets, form the foundation 
on which might he raised a system of 
poetical mythology, as beautiful, as 
simple and grand as ever assisted tire 
inspiration of the inuse. 

From its offering so many advan- 
tages to the writer of imagination, the 
history of the Indians will, hereafter, 
undoubtedly form the classic lore of 
American literature ; and we wel- 
come the poem which we shall now 
proceed to notice, as the first fruit* 
of an abundant harvest. 

There is no personage celebrated 
in tire history of the Indians, whose 
exploits will form a more interesting 
subject for the poet and novelist of 
America, than those of the renowned 
chieftain King Phillip. Of bold, 
comprehensive, and enterprising ge- 
nius, animated by the most deep root- 
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ed hatred of the settlers ; firm and 
resolved in purpose ; intriguing and 
unsubdued, even when the tide of 
fortune rolled its wave over his bead ; 
he was the most formidable enemy 
that threatened the existence of the 
infant empire in America, and held 
its destinies in suspense. With the 
fate of this interesting hero, the au- 
thors of Yamoyden have interwoven 
the incidents of their story. Yamoy- 
den, who gives name to the poem, is, 
himself, a fictitious character. His 
noble and generous feelings ; his per- 
sonal beauty, and, more than all, his 
exploits in war and the chace have 
“ won the virgin love” of Nora, the 
young and beautiful daughter of Fitz- 
gerald, one of the original settlers. 
There could not exist in the view of 
her jealous father a fouler abomina- 
tion than the union of his Christian 
daughter with one of the natives of 
the land whom they were commis- 
sioned by Heaven literally to de- 
stroy. Flight is therefore the resort 
of the lovers, and Yamoyden con- 
ceals his bride on an island in Narra- 
gansetbay. He is an ardent patriot, 
and therefore attaches himself to the 
fortunes of Philip, though then wa- 
ning and desperate. Philip is prepar- 
ing for his last feverish struggle 
against the invaders of his country, 
and the destroyers of his race. As 
the only means of propitiating the of- 
fended Areski ui, the god of war, he 
determined to offer the great human 
sacrifice, and by a stroke of policy 
he selects for victims the wife and 
child of Yamoyden ; by this means 
the only tie which bound that chief- 



tain to the white people would be 
burst asunder, and by “ sharing the 
common bond of grief,” he would be 
more devotedly attached to the cause 
of his countrymen. While Yamoyden 
is absent from his secret retreat, the 
purpose of Philip is half executed. 
Nora and her child are carried off ; 
but Ahauton, one of the party of mid- 
night despoilers, in order to revenge 
the death of his brother, who had 
been killed by Philip, determines to 
desert to his enemies, and gives them 
information of the intended expedi- 
tion. While in the act of embarking 
in the canoe which is to convey them 
to Philip’s seat, the party are surpris- 
ed by the white people, and Nora is 
rescued. She is separated, however, 
from her child, which is carried off in 
the boat. Nora is brought to the 1 
camp of her countrymen, where she 
meets her father, whose feelings of 
nature overcoming his religious pre- 
judices, are displayed in the forgive- 
ness of his daughter, and the deter-* 
mination to save her child from its* 
danger. To accomplish this object, 
he boldly enters the Indian camp in 
time to snatch the child from the 
hands of the priestess at the moment 
it is suspended over the flames of 
sacrifice. Meantime, Nora, escaping 
from her guardians, wanders in search 
of Yamoyden. Before she arrives at 
the camp of the Indians, their retreat 
has been discovered to their enemies 
by the information of Abauton. They 
are entirely surrounded by an am- 
bush, and an attack is commenced. 
Nora views the battle from an emi- 
nence. The Indiaus are routed after 
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a feeble resistance, and Philip falls 
by the hands of Ahauton, who thus 
revenges bis brother’s death. A par- 
ty commanded by Yamoyden, con- 
tinues to oppose the advance of the 
invaders until their chief runs to the 
assistance of Fitzgerald, ivho is at- 
tacked by an Indian. He is in time 
“ to stay the uplifted hand,” and to 
avert the blow from its intended vic- 
tim, but too late to destroy its force : 
it falls on his own breast, and he sinks 
down a sacrifice to his generosity. 
The fond and delicate Nora, unable 
to survive so rude a shock, falls dead 
by his side. Such are the incidents 
of the story : its poetical execution 
we shall examine in detail. 

The first Canto opens with a de- 
scription of AJount Hope, and the ad- 
joining country, as seen from that 
I strong hold of the Indian power. The 
calm and unlaboured flow of the 
verse is suited to the tranquillity and 
repose of the scene described. In 
the latter part, the objects in the 
view are selected with taste, and hap- 
pily contrasted. 

“ With all its isles arid inlets lay, 

Beneath, the calm majestic bay ; 

Like molten gold, all glittering spread, 
Where the clear sun his influence shed j 
In wreathy, crisped brilliance borne, 

While laughed tile radiance of the morn ; 
Round rocks that from the headlands far 
Their harriers reared with murmuring war, 
The chafing stream, in eddying play, 

Fretted and dashed its foamy spray ; 

Along the shelving sands its swell 
With hushed and equal cadence fell ; 

And here, beneath the whispering grove, 
Ran rippling in the shadowy cove. 

Emerging frequent from the tide, 

Scarce noticed 'mid its waters wide, 

Lay flushed with morning’s roseate smile 
The gay hank of some little isle ; 

Where the lone heron plumed his wing, 

Or spread it as in act to spring ; 



Yet paused— as if delight it gave 
To bend above the glorious wave. 

Where northward spread the unbounded 
scene, 

Oft, in tbe valley’s bosom green, 
ihe hamlet's mouldering mins showed 
Where war with demon brand had strode. 
Bv prostrate hedge and fence o’ertlirown, 
And fields by blackening hillocks known ; 
And leafless tree, and scattered stone, 

The midnight murderer’s work was shown. 
Oft, melting in the distant view, 

The cot sent up its incense blue, 

As yet nnwrapt by hostile fire ; 

And 'mid its trees, some rustic spire, 
Apeaceful signal, told, that there 
W as sought the God of peace in prayer. 

p. 8 a. 10. 

There is much dignity in the de- 
scription of Philip sitting in bis roy- 
alties, surrounded by his council. 
Though “ the abandoned child of 
wayward fate,” and “ the sentenced 
outlaw,” upon whose head a price was 
set, he rises superior to his misfor- 
tunes : 

“ as of those toll cliffs a part, 

Cut by some holder sculptor's art — 

Tile imaged God, erect and proud 
To whom the simple savage bowed, 
llis w as the strength — the w eak that sways ; 
The glance the servile herd obeys ; 

The brow of majesty, where thought 
And cure their deepest lines had w rought, 
And told, like furrows broad that mark 
The giant ash-tree's fretted bark, 

How stormy years, with forceful sway, 

Will wear youth’s scarless gloss away. 

Shorn were his locks, whose ample flow 
Had else revealed him to the foe ; 

And travel-stained the beaver spoils, 

That sheathed his martial limbs below, 

But seemed it that he yet would show 
Even ’mid the hunter’s closing toils, 

Some splendours of his former state, 

When in his royalties he sate. 

For round his brow, with symbols meet. 

In wampum wrought, with various dye, 
Entwin’d a studded coronet, 

With circling plumage waving high. 

p. 23. 

The council itself is described as 
reposing in that state of apparent 
apathy, in which the Indian loves tu 
indulge, but which the more impatient 
spirit of Philip could not brook, 
without his fiery soul bursting forth. 
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Silent tbey sate ; and stranger’s eye 
Had deemed, in idle mood resigned 
To nature’s sweet tranquillity, 

They lay to catch the mingling sound 
Of woods aud waters murmuring round ; 
That the robin caroling blithe they heard, 
Or the breeze the shiveriug leaves that 
sliived. 

Among their eagle plumes it played, 

And with their cinctures dalliance made ; 
But ’cuslotued were they to control 
The cradled whirlwinds of the soul ; 

And calm was every warrior's mien, 

As if there a feast of love had been. 

p 26. 

Philip arouses them from this state 
of listlessness, by displaying their 
wrongs in a speech of much anima- 
tion, and containing several beautiful 
passages. We would not, however, 
select the first Canto as a favourable 
specimen of the poem. There is not 
discovered through it, that power of 
imagination — that deep and rich vein 
of poetry, which is afterwards dis- 
played. The speeches are too long, 
and there is too little action. A re- 
capitulation is given of the events 
which preceded the opening of the 
poem, and which reduced Philip and 
his countrymen to the feeble and de- 
graded state in which they are de- 
scribed. This is intended to be pre- 
fatory to the events afterwards re- 
lated, and to explain them more 
clearly to the reader ; but it adds 
nothing to the interest of the poem, 
and is little required for the sake of 
propriety. The object for which it 
is introduced, however proper in a 
regular history, seems unnecessary in 
works of poetry. 

The second Canto commences with 
a beautilul description of evening, 
and of the varied colouring on the 
face of nature produced by the set- 



ting sun. We select from it the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Broad Narragansetis bosom blue 

Has shone with every varying hue ; • 

The mystic alchemy of even, 

It* rich delusions tdl has given. 

The silvery sheet unbounded spread, 

First melting from the waters (led ; 

INext tiie wide path of beaten gold, 

Flashing with fiery spurkles rolled ; 

As ul! its gorgeous glories died, 

An amber tinge blushed o’er the tide : 

Faint and more faint, as more remote, 

The lessening ripples peaceful float : 

And now, one ruby line alone 
Trembles — is paler — aud is gone; 

And from the blue wave fades away 
Hie last life-tint of dying day ! 

In darkness veiled, was seen no more 
Connanicut's extended shore ; 

Each little isle, with bosom green, 
Descending mists impervious screen : 

One gloomy shade o’er all the woods 
Of forest fringed Aqiietnct broods ; 

Where solemn oak was seen before 
Beside the rival sycamore ; 

Or pine and cedar lined the height, 

All in one livery brown were diglit. 

°1>. 57, 58. 

e have in this Canto two exam- 
ples of the powers of the authors in 
that department of poetry, the tender 
and pathetic song. The first one is 
addressed by Nora to her sleeping 
babe. There runs through it a 
charming softness, a delicacy of im- 
agery, and an affecting tenderness ; 
but our limits will not allow us to 
quote at length all that presses on us 
for notice, and we must pass it by 
with this commendation : — Yamoy-. 
den, to soothe the agitated mind of 
Nora, indulges his fancy in describing 
a home in happier lands, where they 
may live in peaceful security. It is 
the beau ideal of Indian happiness, 
and the keeping of the picture is per- 
fect. 

Yet may we fmd some lovely plain, 

A world within itself our own, 

Encircled by a mountain chain, 

Whose crests eternal forests crown; 
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While through the midst, serene and slow, 

A gently winding stream shall flow. 

Those woods, whose undisputed sway 
The buskined hunter genii keep — 

That stream whose banks, in guileful play, 
Behold the wily red fox leap 
To snare the sportive birds, w hose fate 
Those treacherous gambols proves too 
late : — 

Those scenes no warwhoop shall assail : 

The vines untrod shall clothe the vale, 

Thick mantling with their cheerful hues, 

And clustering with their purple store ; 

From the full bark the honeyed juice 
Its gushing treasures round shall pour ; 

There melons with their varying dye, 

Shall busk beneath a milder sky ; 

The plumed maize, with shapely blade, 

Shall stand like marshalled host arrayed. 

Oh ! there thetrunqui! hours shall flowr 
Calm as the glassy wave below: 
Remembrance of past griefs shall cease 
In the sweet bosom of that peace, 

Yielding rich streams of comfort blest, 

Like balmy fountains of the west, 

Which Spirits gift by healing charm, 

With unction meet for every harm. 

p. 70, 71. 

The other song to which we have 
alluded, “ The Green Is e of Lovers,” 
we will present to our readers. The 
imagery is purely Indian, and it is 
written with happy ease — with a rich 
fancy, and the most delicate taste. 

1 . 

They say that afar in the land of the west, 
Where the bright golden sun sinks in glory 
torest, 

’Mid fens where the hunter ne’er ventured 
to tread, 

A fair lake unruffled and sparkling is spread : 
Where, lost in his course, the rapt Indian dis- 
covers, 

In distance seen dimly, the green isle of 
lovers. 

Q. 

There verdure fades never ; immortal in 
bloom, 

Soft waves the magnolia its groves of per- 
fume ; 

And low bends the branch w'itb rich fruitage 
deprest, 

All glowing like gems in the crowns of the 
east ; 

There the bright eye of Nature in mild glory 
hovers ; 

’Tisthe land of the sunbeam — the green isle 
of lovere. 

VOL. tv. 



1 

Sweet strains wildly float on the breezes 
that kiss 

The calm-flowing lake round that region of 
bliss, 

Where, wreathing their garlands of ama- 
ranth, fair choirs 

Clad measures still weave to the sound that 
inspires 

The dance and the revel, ’mid forests that 
cover 

On high with their shade, the green isle of 
the lover. 

4. 

But fierce as the snake with his eyeballs of 
(ire, 

When bis scales are all brilliant and glow ing 
with ire, 

Are the warriors to all, save the maids of 
their isle, 

Whose law is their will, and whose life is 
their smile ; 

From lienuty there valour and strength are 
not rovers, 

And peace reigns supreme in the green isle 
of lovers. 

5. 

And he who has sought to set foot on its 
shore, 

In mazes perplext, has beheld it no more ; 

It fleets on the vision, deluding the view, 

Its banks still retire, as the hunters pursue ; 

0 I who in this vain world of wo shall dis- 
cover 

The home undisturbed — the green isle of the 
lover. p. 76, ifi. 

This entire canto, indeed, is writ- 
ten with the most delicate and chaste 
taste ; and, throughout, discovers the 
genius of the true poet. 

The story of Fitzgerald, in the 
third canto, though spun out rather 
too long, considering the state of mind 
in which it is related, is well fold. 
There are several passages scattered 
through the canto which invite our 
selection ; but we are obliged to pass 
them by to give room to others of a 
still higher character. Some of the 
observations which we made on the 
first canto apply to this one also, and 
14 
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we consider them the two feeblest of 
the poem. The discourse of the 
preacher, though by no means desti- 
tute of beauties, rather impedes the 
interest of the story, without af- 
fording a compensation in the richness 
of the poetry. 

The fourth canto presents us with 
poetry of the loftiest description. It 
begins with an address to the Manitto 
of dreams, abounding in fine fancy, 
and true inspiration. The following 
passages are selected at random : 

2 . 

Thy whisper creeps where leaves are stirred ; 
Thou sighest in woodland gale ; 

Where waters are gushing thy voice is 
heard ; 

And when stars are bright, 

At still midnight 
Thy symphonies prevail. 

3 . 

Where the forest ocean, in quick commo- 
tion, 

Is waving to and fro, 

Thy form is seen, in the masses green, 
Dimly to come and go. 

From thy covert peeping, where thou best 
sleeping 

Beside the brawling brook, 

Thou art seen to wake, and thy flight to 
take 

Fleet from thy lonely nook. 

4 . 

w Where the moonbeam hast kiss’d 
The sparkling tide, 

In thy mantle of mist 
Thou art seen to glide. 

Far o’er the blue waters 
Melting away, 

On the distant billow 
. As on a pillow, 

Thy form to lay. 

p. 144, 145. 

Spirit of dreams ! away ! away ! 

It is thine hour of solemn sway ; 

And thou art holy ; and our rite 
Forbids thy presence here to night. 

Go light on lids that wake to pain ; 
Triumphant visions yield again ! 

If near the Christian’s cot thou roam, 

Tell him that fire has wrapt his home. 

Where the mother lies in peaceful rest, 

Her Mifant slumbering on her breast — 

Tel her the red mau hath seized its feet, 

And against a tree its bruins doth beat : 



Fly to the bride who sleeps alone, 

Her husband forth for battle gone; 

Tell her at morn — and tell her true — 

His head on the boughs her eyes shall view, 
While his limbs shall be the raven’s prey : — 
Spirit of dreams ! away ! away ! p. 150. 

The “ Prophecy,” which succeeds, 
is one continued effusion of glowing 
and lofty imagination, rising even to 
sublimity. The prophet looking far 
into futurity, beholds his own nation 
passing away “ like the mists in 
the sunbeam,” and their destroyers 
springing up into a free and powerful 
people. The whole is much too long 
for insertion ; hut it is all of great 
merit. 

O heard ve around the sad moan of the gale, 
As it sighed o’er the mountain and shrieked 
in the vale ? 

'Tis the voice of the Spirit prophetic, who 
past ; 

His mantle of darkness around him is cast ; 
Wild flutters bis robe, and the tight of his 
plume 

Faint glimmers along through the mist and 
the gloom, 

W here the moonbeam is hidden, the shadow 
hath gone, 

It has flitted in darkness, that morrow has 
none ; 

But my ear drank the sound, and I feel in my 
breast 

What the voice of the Spirit prophetic im- 
prest 

O saw ye that gleaming unearthly of light ? 
Behold where it winds o’er the moor from 
our sight ; 

’Tis the soul of a warrior who sleeps with 
the slain ; 

How long shall the slaughtered thus wander 
in vain ! 

It has past ; through the gloom of the forest 
it flies, 

But I feel in my bosom its summons arise. 

p. 152 # 

But a spirit there is, who his presence en- 
shrouds, 

Enthroned on our hills in his mantle of 
clouds. 

He speaks in the whirlwind ; the river out- 
pours 

Its tribute to him, where the cataract roars. 
His breath is the air we inhale ; and his 
reign 

Shall endure till the waters have triumphed 
again— 
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THl the earth's deep foundation convulsions 
shall heave, 

And the bosom of darkness its fabric re- 
ceive ; 

Tisthe Spirit of Freedom ! and ne’er shall 
our grave 

Be trod by the recreant, or spumed by the 
slave ! 

And lo ! as the vision of years rolls away, 
When our tribes shall have past, and the 
victor hath sway. 

That spirit 1 mark o'er the war-cloud pre- 
siding, 

The storm that rolls upward sublime he is 
guiding ; 

It is bursting in terror ; and choked is the 
path 

Of peace, by the ruins it 'whelms in its 
wrath. 

The rivers run blood, and the war-caldron 
boils 

By the flame of their cities — the blaze of 
their spoils. 

Bend, bend from yonr clouds, and rejoice in 
the sight, 

Ye ghosts of the red men ! — for freedom they 
fight. 

p. 166, 157. 

But we must restrain ourselves. 
Our quotations have already become 
so extertded that we are under the ne- 
cessity of omitting many passages 
much finer than those we have intro- 
duced, and are prevented from com- 
pleting our intention by going through 
the two remaining cantos. We re- 
gret the omission the less, as from the 
specimens already given, our readers 
must have obtained an idea of the po- 
em, which will, no doubt, induce them 
to judge of the whole work for them- 
selves. The proem, written in the 
Spenserian stanza, contains, perhaps, 
as continued aud well sustained beau- 
ty as any passage in the whole work. 
The verses which describe the reli- 
gious feelings of the Indian, and the 
comparison, in the latter part, of the 
two friends, to vessels separated by 
the storms, and driven to distant ports, 
are particularly deserving of admira- 
tion. In this proem, the author ab- 



jures all fnture adoration of the muse 
which is the only fault to be laid to 
its charge. Such heresy, however, 
we hope the country will not permit, 
if its approbation of genius can bring 
him back to the true worship. 

Each of the cantos is introduced 
by a few verses in the same dignified 
measure ; they are all wrought with 
much care, and have great beauties. 
We w'ould refer particularly to the 
introductions of the first, second, 
third, and sixth cantos. We shall 
confine ourselves to an extract from 
that which prefaces the first canto. 
It is written in the same fine style of 
imagination which we have already 
extolled — a more appropriate and im- 
pressive introduction to a poem, con- 
nected with the hero of a people who 
are fast passing away to the grave of 
nations, could not be conceived; 

Hark to that shriek upon the summer blast ! 
Wildly it swells the fitful gusts bet ween, 

And as its dying echoes faint have passed, 
Sad moans the night-wind o'er the troubled 
scene. 

Sunk is the day, obscured the valleys green ; 
Nor moon, nor stars, are glimmering in the 
sky, 

Thick veiled behind their tempest-gathered 
screen ; 

Lost in deep shades the hills and waters lie ; 
Whence rose that boding scream, that ago- 
nizing cry ? 

Spirit of Eld ! who on tliv moss-clad throne 
Recordest the actions of the mighty dead ; 

By whom the secrets of the past are known, 
And all oblivions spell-bound volume read : 
Sleep wo and crime beneath thine awful 
tread ? 

Or is it but idle fancy’s mockery vain 
Who loves the mist’s of wonder round to 
spread ? 

No ! tist a sound of sadder, sterner strain, 
Spirit Of by-gone years, that haunts thine 
ancient reign ! 

’l'is the death n ail of a departed race 

Long vanished hence, unhonoured in their 
grave ; 

Their story lost to memory, like the trace 
That to the green-sward erst their sandals 
gave— 
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Wail for the feather-cinctured warriors 

brave, 

Who, battling for their father's empire well, 
I’erished, when valour could no longer save 
From soulless bigotry, and avarice fell, 
That tracked them to the death, with mad, 

infuriate yell. 

lit the course of our observations, 
we have pointed out, with freedom, 
what appeared to us defects in the 
poem. We fear that the manner in 
which the story is told through the 
•three first cantos must be added to 
those we have already mentioned. In 
a work of the moderate length of Ya- 
moyden, the interest of the story 
should be continually progressive, 
and as much as possible concentrated. 
But we are transported in the three 
first cantos into three different scenes, 
among which the connection is not 
immediately perceived, and thus the 
interest of the plot becomes divided. 
This, as well as most of the other 
faults to which allusion has been 
made, are no doubt to be attributed 
to the circumstances under which the 
work was written. It is difficult so 
to connect the productions of distant 
minds, as to preserve the laws of uni- 
ty with strictness, and to conceal the 
line of division between their several 
portions of the work. Many errors, 
also, which the last corrections of the 
author would have removed, the me- 
mory of departed friendship has 
clothed with a sanctity which ren- 
ders, in the view of the survivor, an 
alteration sacrilegious. A feeling so 
holy, though productive of faults, 
should protect them from the severity 
of criticism. In a poem of several 
thousand lines, there must, necessa- 
rily, be some which are lame and 



prosaic ; to Select such for censure, 
when the general character of the ver- 
sification is ease and correctness, 
would be merely cavilling. We of- 
fer our censures with much diffidence, 
for we are not sure that our judgment, 
in this respect, will be sanctioned by 
the public ; but our praises are ad- 
vanced with confidence, as we doubt 
not they will be confirmed by all 
readers of poetry. 

To compare this poem with other 
productions of the American muse, 
would not be rating it at the es- 
timation which it deserves. It dis- 
covers genius, and evidences of pure 
inspiration, sufficient, if properly cul- 
tivated, to place its surviving author 
aside of any British poet of the day. 
We are offended by none of those 
breaches of the canons of criticism, 
which frequently cast a shade over 
the ablest productions of American 
genius. The poem is written through- 
out in the most chaste and delicate 
taste, with great command and ease 
of diction, and in every variety of 
style suited to the nature of the sub- 
ject. The costume, the imagery, 
the manners and cast of thought of the 
characters, are all purely Indian, and 
their propriety is preserved with the 
utmost care. But the poem assumes 
the highest importance when we per- 
ceive in it the first fruits of the genius 
of the authors. None of the first 
youthful productions of the present 
celebrated poets of Great-Britain 
discovered talents of so high an or- 
der. May we not then espect, that 
if the public here will likewise exert 
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the power which is their own, of 
eliciting the genius of its authors, by 
their encouraging approbation, we 
shall soon be possessed of national 
poetry which will do honour to our 
literature. — When the blossom is so 
beautiful, how rich and luxuriant will 
be the ripened fruit. But alas! the 
title page informs us that one of the 
authors has already passed beyond 
the influence of the praises or the cen- 
sures of this world. The same work 
which exhibits his talents to the ad- 
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miration of his countrymen, gives the 
information that they are lost to them 
forever ; and when the state of our 
literature and the importance of every 
fine mind for its advancement are 
considered, the loss becomes indeed 
national. We trust, however, that 
» his friend” will not have cause to 
cast on the country the reproach of 
withholding the meed of merit, and 
the smile of approbation, which are 
the life and the support of youthful 
genius and ambition. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 
SALMAGUNDI, SECOND SERIES. VOL III. 



Mr. James K. Paulding, the sole 
editor, it is believed, of the modern 
Salmagundi, affects a profound con- 
tempt for criticism, which is rather 
inconsistent with his perpetual sneers 
at critics, and with his own practice 
in the character of a Reviewer. To 
make that, which we profess most 
unqualifiedly to despise, the con- 
stant subject of allusion and sarcasm, 
is to evince a ridiculous insincerity ; 
and the abuse of literary censors 
comes with an ill grace from one who 
has been the most venomous, the 
most ungenerous, of the American 
breed of small beer critics. 

This remark is not unfair. When 
we meet in every page of this mo- 
dern Salmagundi, with pointless re- 
flections on Reviewers, and indecent 
personal allusions to the known edi- 
tors of periodical critical journals, 
every honest mind must be prompt 
•to retaliate the charge, and cry, 



“ Shame where is thy blush ?” But 
Mr. Paulding’s invectives against 
modern reviewers become still more 
ridiculous, when their cause is so 
palpable to every one, who is ac- 
quainted at all with this gentleman’s 
literary history. 

From some strange infatuation, 
the Quarterly Reviewers conde- 
scended to abuse the “ Scottish Fid- 
dle.” We do not pretend to say, 
that their remarks were altogether 
correct. The review was very stu- 
pid ; and its jokes on the state of 
literature in this country, were even 
more childish and weak, than the ge- 
nerality of such comments by British 
writers. But it surely behooved Mr. 
Paulding to hold his peace ; and if 
he thought his book was good for 
any thing, to leave the confutation of 
foreign opinion to the voice of the 
American people. Instead of so 
doing, be wrote a hook, called 
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“ The United States and Great Bri- 
tain,” in which, under the flimsy 
mask of patriotism, be vented all his 
spleen on a whole community, for the 
sin of one individual. He took oc- 
casion to be particularly severe on 
Mr. Southey, whom he shrewdly 
conjectured to be the author of the 
critique in question. It was ascer- 
tained, however, that this was a mis- 
take ; and, accordingly, in “ The 
Letters from the South,” Mr. Pauld- 
ing proceeded to abuse in the most 
ungentlemanly manner, Mr. Gifford, 
who, as he supposed, must be the 
man. Gifford has been no friend to 
this country. He has shown no in- 
clination to encourage literary rival- 
ships between English America and 
the country whence its settlers came : 
but, on the contrary, has ever mani- 
fested a malignant perseverance in 
senseless abuse of our national cha- 
racter, our institutions, and our intel- 
lect. For this, we may despise, 
from the bottom of our souls, the 
narrow views of a writer, who for a 
paltry salary, and the emphemeral 
applause of a few pensioned slaves, 
has made his name and character 
odious to millions of intelligent free- 
men. If the anticipation of post- 
humous fame be dear to the pro- 
phetic soul of genius — if the breath 
of renown, “ bominum volitare per 
ora,” be a reversion, whose expect- 
ancy alone counterbalances present 
want, and neglect, and misery — what 
man that is not an ideot, would fore- 
go the chance of immortality, in a 
country like our own — where, in a 
century, the fame of Shakspeare and 



Milton will be spread over an extent 
of region, and among multitudes of 
men, which their own inspiration did 
not foretel to them ; or which was 
shadowed forth as darkly to tbeir 
view, as the existence of our land 
itself was to the imagination of the 
bard who prophesied its discovery : 

Veniet annis 

Scecula seris, quibus Oceamu 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus ; Typhysque novos 
Detcget orhcs ; nec sit terris 
Ultima Tbule! 

For reasons like these, we may 
lament that an author of such pow- 
erful talents as Gifford possesses, 
should so basely prostitute them to 
the purposes of party. But Mr. 
Paulding had the dullness to attack 
him in that point which is his chief 
glory, (and which ought to be the 
boast of Mr. P.) the obscurity of 
his origin. Viewing Gifford solely 
as the translator of Juvenal, the 
simple story which prefaces his ad- 
mirable version of the great Saty- 
rist, must excite in every honest 
breast a kindly glow of satisfaction, 
and in the soul of genius a thrill of 
sympathetic transport, which argue 
in him who feels them not, a melan- 
choly deficiency in heart and head. 
Mr. Paulding should have remem- 
bered, that it is not the outward 
contact which defiles the inward 
man. Gifford, though once a col- 
lier, when he washed the coal-dust 
from his hands and face, might have 
possessed a heart as immaculate 
as is consistent with human imper- 
fection. But from inborn littleness of 
mind, no earthly element can purify 
the soul. Such an attack, too, was 
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altogether anti-republican ; and Mr. 
Paulding is a red-hot anti-aristocrat 
in profession. But enough of this. 
Gifford was no more the author of 
the Review of Mr. Paulding's book, 
than Southey ; and the second at- 
tack was as vain and impotent as 
the first. 

W e shall give one more example 
of the morbid petulance of our au- 
thor. His poem, entitled, “ The 
Backwoodsman,” was unfavourably 
noticed in “ The Port-Folio.” And 
therefore, we have the same stale 
joke repeated in half a dozen 
shapes in the New Series of Sal- 
mangundi, about people falling 
asleep over that Journal. This is 
pitiful — wondrous pitiful. 

We therefore retort on Mr. Pauld- 
ing his outcry about criticism and 
critics. We accuse him, not of 
bypercriticisra, for his knowledge 
does not enable him to be guilty of 
it, but of scurrillity — which is as 
disgusting to the moral sense, as 
carping at words is to the enlarged 
intellect. 

There is, however, another, and 
a more general cause for Mr. Pauld- 
ing’s eternal clamour against criti- 
cism. He has never had the reso- 
lution to make up the deficiencies in 
his early education. Of the clas- 
sics of Greece and Rome, and of all 
modern nations except the English, 
he is utterly ignorant. Of grammar, 
he has no elementary knowledge. 
He uniformly uses who for whom ; 
he employs which in the awkward 
and vulgar manner, which introduces 
it without any connexion with the 



other members of the sentence : he 
uses or for nor, and nor for or ; and 
very frequently, through habit and 
carelessness, places a verb in the 
singular, after a plural nominative. 
His punctuation is still more execra- 
ble than his syntax. It is not, 
therefore, to be marvelled at that 
criticism is hateful to him. Without 
the virtue to confess bis imperfec- 
tions, and the resolution to amend 
them, he still feels them sensibly, 
and would fain conceal it by swag- 
gering and vulgar affectation, which 
only render his blemishes more pal- 
pable, and more disgusting. In the 
“ Letters from the South,” he more 
than insinuates, that he passed some 
time at Princeton. For the credit 
of that college, we can state that 
this is not true. 

From a strange infatuation, Mr. 
Paulding has also been led to pro- 
fess a profound veneration for the 
former writers of Great Britain, and 
as profound a contempt for those of 
the present day ; seeming to think 
that his ingorance might be screened 
by his claiming a kindred feeling 
and genius with Addison, Swift, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson ; as if they 
were not as deeply imbued in clas- 
sic lore, and did not write in as pure 
English, as the authors now flourish- 
ing in their country. In consonance 
with this preposterous notion, he has 
written a long essay in the third vo- 
lume of the new series of Salma- 
gundi, to prove that no modern Eng- 
lish books ought to be imported into 
this country. The ostensible reason 
he assigns, is, that they are fraught 
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with principles in support of mon- 
archy, and dangerous to republicans ! 
Upon the same ground, we must pro- 
scribe the works of Homer, and of 
the Greek tragedians, since their 
most common topic is the authority, 
nay, the divine right of sceptered 
kings. The authors of the Augus- 
tan age, and that of Louis XIV., 
roust go into perpetual banishment ; 
together, indeed, with the great 
mass of human literature, from the 
flood to the present day. Our au- 
thor thus gets over this objection. 
He says, (p. 245.) that foreign 
books, in a language different from 
our own, need not be prohibited, be- 
cause nobody can read them, and 
they will be confined to public libra- 
ries. “ Now, in the name of all the 
Gods at once,” what idea of litera- 
ture has James K. Paulding, Esq. 
Secretary to the Navy Board ! The 
fact is, he has none. He confounds 
it altogether with political squab- 
bles in the essay uuder considera- 
tion ; and half of his own poetry 
is a mere limping version of news- 
paper slang. 

Mr. Langstaff, it seems, is now 
dead. It is, therefore, a proper oc- 
casion to sum up , Mr. Paulding’s 
faults and excellencies. The for- 
mer we shall state without the least 
scruple, as, we repeat, he is fairly 
obnoxious to comment. He is, 
then, unacquainted with the ele- 
ments of English grammar. He has 
no learning, and little literature. 
His mental temperament is sour ; 
and in his literary jealousies, he is 
virulent, implacable, and contempti- 



ble- His views of human charac- 
ter are strangely narrow ; he blames 
Mr. Fox because he did not attempt 
to subvert the institutions of his own 
country. In all his writings, if he 
has not absolutely stigmatized the 
plan of redemption, he has shown 
no respect nor affection for the 
Christian religion. His morality is 
altogether based on a sickly sensi- 
bility, which, his own example 
proves, does not keep the heart pure 
from envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncbaritableness. He has made not 
the least effort to promote the cultiva- 
tion of classical study in these 
States ; without improvement in 
which, our literary character can 
never be respectable ; but, on the 
contrary, has endeavoured to decry 
all past and present authors, that he 
may strut in solitary majesty, pra- 
ting of Titty Tittipup, dandies, 
corsets, patriotism, and sensibility. 

With these detects, all praise of 
Mr. Paulding must necessarily be 
qualified in its application. He 
often describes nature with a poet’s 
eye, and his pictures of domestic fe- 
licity are often exquisite in concep- 
tion, and in keeping. Where no ma- 
lignant feelings intrude on his re- 
flection, and he does not fall foul of 
■who and which in composition, bis 
style sometimes rivals the perspicui- 
ty and purity of Addison ; and 
sometimes the liveliness and point 
of Goldsmith. 

Of all our author's works, the best 
is “ The Letters from the South 
and the poorest, are the two first 
volumes of the new series of Sal- 
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magundi. The last volume, how- which it presents. We may hereaf- 
ever, has, in some measure, redeemed ter take an opportunity of illustra- 
Mr. LangstafTs reputation ; and we ting the remarks we haTe made* 
regret that our limits do not permit both in censure and in praise, by 
us to dwell on those more favourable reference to this volume, 
specimens of Mr. Paulding’s talents, R. N. T. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

CONTINUATION OF THE TALES OF PASSAfC. 



** An old maid,” repeated the 
young lady, with a discontented air — 
“ well, it is my turn, and you shall 
see” — With a significant smile she 
thus commenced : 

THE VOUBG LADY'S STORY. 

“ Why do you cry ?” said a 
manly boy of ten to a little girl who 
was weeping bitterly, and who an- 
swered bis question by pointing to 
tbe high branch of a tree, where sat 
in triumph a mocking bird, who, as 
if exulting in his freedom, clapped 
his wings and sang, unconscious that 
the ribbon which used to detain him, 
still hung some yards from his slender 
leg. The youth, making a signal of 
silence, cautiously climbed the tree, 
caught the string, and ere the bird 
had finished his chaunt of liberty, he 
was again a fluttering captive. After 
bestowing on her bird the warmest 
caresses, the child suddenly looked 
around, and burst into an agony of 
tears. •* What is the matter now,” 
said Frank impatiently ; “ bav’ntyou 
got your bird.” “ I have lost my 
way,” she shrieked, “ Where does 
your papa live ?” “ In the woods,” 

VOL- IV. 



was the answer. “ But where in the 
woods.” “ I don’t know ; my bird 
flew away ; I ran after it, and now— . 
Oh mother, mother !” and she broke 
out into a fresh passion of tears. 
“ Well, you come home with me,’! 
said Frank in a coaxing tone ; “ my 
papa will take care of you to night* 
and I will show you my poney that I 
named Gallop ; and my bumming 
top, and my kite as large as you are.” 
As he enumerated these treasures, be 
led the child to his uncle’s house. 

Mr. and Mrs. B were waiting 

dinner for their adopted son. “ Are 
you certain,” said Mr. B. “ that 
Frank went to the grove ?” — But ere 
the servant could answer, tbe boy ap- 
peared, leading a little girl by the 
hand, whose face was flushed with 
beat, and disfigured with weeping. 

“ Why, who is this ?” inquired Mr, 
B. “ I found her,” answered Frank, 
while be seated her at the table, 

“ and 1 caught her mocking bird — she 
has lost her way, and she can’t speak 
very plain.” During dinner, Frank 
performed tbe honours of the table 
to bis guest with assiduous atten- 
tion ; and when the repast was con- 
15 
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eluded, invited her to go to his play* 
room. “ What is your name ?” he 
asked. “ Beil,” said the child. 

“ What a name,” Frank exclaimed. 
“Father, let us change it ; I’ll call 
her after my poney.” “ It is of lit- 
tle matter, my son,” said bis uncle, 
smiling, “ wbat we call her, since she 
will not be here long ; but take her to 
the playroom and amuse her, while I 
make inquiries about her parents.” 
All inquiries, however, proved unsa- 
tisfactory : week after week passed 
without affording any clue to the mys- 
tery. Meantime the artless manners 
of the child won upon the affections of 
the family. No one was more inte- 
rested in the foundling than Frank, 
who looked upon her as his peculiar 
property, and treated her with the 
important kindness of a patron. When 
a month had elapsed, it became neces- 
sary to determine the future destiny 
of the deserted child. F rank was ad- 
mitted to the consultation held on the 
subject, and strenuously voted for her 
remaining with them. “ I always 
wanted a sister,” he urged, “ and 
Bella is just like one ; and I am 
never lonesome now, as 1 U9ed to be. 
Besides, who will take care of her if 
we don’t ; how would you like it if I 
was to be served so ?” A 3 Mrs. B. 
inclined to Frank’s side, it was deci- 
ded that Bella should remain in the 
family, and receive an education 
which would fit her for the middle 
walk of life, without raising her wish- 
es to a station superior to her claims. 
This prudent course, however, was 
counteracted by Frank’s partiality, 
and Mrs. B’s conviction that the 



child was of good parentage ; as proof 
of which she urged the fineness of 
her cloatbing — her delicate style of 
beauty, and extreme gentleness and 
refinement of manner. Thus favour- 
ed by Mrs. B. and her nephew, and 
gradually securing the affection of 
her benefactor, Bella grew up, and 
was treated as a cherished daughter 
of the house. 

It was seven years after the adven- 
ture in the grove, (Bella was thirteen, 
and Frank had already passed 
three years at College,) when, one 
evening during his vacation, they wan- 
dered through the wood where Bella 
had lost and regained her mocking 
bird. As Frank, for the thousandth 
time, related every particular of the 
scene, Bella said, “ where could I 
have wandered from ?” “ It is 

strange,” replied her companion, 
“ no one for ten miles round could 
give us the least information.” “ Yet,” 
said Bella, in a musing tone, “ I have 
an indistinct remembrance of some 
other home ; often I dream of it, and 
embrace my parents.” “ Do you in 
your sleep see their features ?” Frank 
inquired. “ As plainly as I behold 
yours,” she answered ; and continu- 
ing in a serious manner — “ It is three 
years since you first left us ; I was 
then a thoughtless child ; but as I grew 
older the singularity of my situation 
struck me more forcibly, and I have 
often walked through this' grove, en- 
deavouring to recollect the scenes 
from which I bad wandered. Three 
images are impressed on ray memo- 
ry : — my father, a tall dark man ; my 
mother, a pale and sorrowful woman ; 
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and a negro, who watched over me with 
the tenderest care. These recollec- 
tions I have sometimes thought were 
dreams, excited by much uneasiness 
and conjecture — but would they al- 
ways recur alike ? — And besides, you 
will call me weak, but one of these 
figures has appeared to me.” “ What 
can you mean, Bella ?” “ It was 

but a week since I was here alone ; 
it was broad day-light, when a rust- 
ling among the trees made me turn 
round, and — Oh ! Frank, I saw that 
same black man — he looked at me 
without speaking, and went away.” 
As she spoke, she caught Frank’s 
arm, and trembled with agitation. 
“ It was your imagination.” “ No, 
no ; his features are too remarkable 
to be mistaken ; I feared to tell your 
father ; and your mother is not well 
enough to be troubled with my sor- 
rows.” 

Some days after this conversation, 
Frank proposed a ramble, and they 
bent their steps to the favourite grove. 
They had just sat down on the root of 
a large tree, when Bella, with an ex-- 
clamation of surprise, darted into the 
wood, and caught the arm of a person 
who was retreating ; overcome by in- 
tense feeling, she would have fallen, 
had not the man supported her, and 
Frank approaching, observed that he 
was a negro. He did not see the 
youth, but mourned bitterly over Bel- 
la. “ I have killed my mistress,” he 
exclaimed repeatedly. Bella had 
not fainted ; and raising herself, ask- 
ed, “ Who are you ?” “ Have you 
forgot your faithful slave,” be an- 
swered. “ Oh, no,” said Bella, 
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“ but your name 1 cannot recollect.” 
“ Polydore — you used to call me 
Dory.” “ Yes, I remember all — 
Oh ! Frank, it was no dream.” At 
sight of a stranger, the negro started^ 
and would have fled, but Frank de- 
tained him, and asked, “Why do 
you fear me ?” “ For her sake,” re- 
plied the man, pointing to Bella. 
“ You need not fear ; Bella has no 
firmer friend on earth than 1 am.” 
“You must prove it then, young 
gentleman, by keeping this meeting 
secret. If you would prevent misery 
to Bella,” he continued, observing 
Frank hesitate, “if you do not wish 
her to be driven from your house in 
disgrace, you must be silent.” Thus 
urged, Frank gave the required pro- 
mise, and the negro was departing, 
when Bella said, “ Tell me at least 
of my parents.” “ They are well,” 
he replied, “ and live in the hope of 
one day seeing you ;” then repeating 
his injunction of secrecy, he quitted 
them. This adventure was a new tie 
between the youthful pair, and af- 
forded an inexhaustible fund of won- 
der and conversation. 

At this period, Frank observed that 
his uncle’s brow became more cloud- 
ed than usual, and his manners had 
lost much of their serenity. Mr. B. 
was never a cheerful man, and Frank 
had heard some vague stories of se- 
vere misfortunes which had shaded 
his earlier years. He, however, had 
never given his sorrow words, but had 
endeavoured to soothe his mind by 
rendering his ample patrimony the 
means of happiness to all around him. 
As the time of Frank’s departure 
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for College drew nigh, be found cou- 
rage to disclose to his uncle bis at- 
tachment to Bella. Mr. B. heard 
him without surprise ; he gently re- 
minded him of his extreme youth ; but 
as he expressed no disapprobation, 
Frank took permission to be as much 
in love as he chose. One morning at 
breakfast, Mr. B. requested Fiank 
to accompany him to the town of 
— ■ ... “ I am going,” he said, “ to 

take an active part in the apprehen- 
sion of this freebooter, who, with his 
gang, infest the country ; he is, I be- 
lieve, a desperate character, though 
it is said his hands are not stained 
with blood, and that some acts of 
generosity gild the general darkness 
of his character.” All the efforts of 
Mr. B. and his colleagues, how- 
ever, proved fruitless ; the robber 
escaped all pursuit, and after remain- 
ing a week at , Mr. B. and 

his nephew turned their horses’ heads 
homewards. “ It will be dark before 
we reach home,” remarked Mr. B. as 
they turned from the high road to the 
cross path which led to his plantation. 
“ Give your horse the spur,” he ad- 
ded, Frank was obeying, when a 
loud voice cried “ Halt !” and a tall 
man, whose handsome features beli- 
ed his profession, advanced to the 
travellers. Frank grasped his pis- 
tols, but the robber said coolly, 
“ please, young gentleman, to look 
before you take aim.” Frank followed 
the direction of his finger, and be- 
held four men, two on each side of 
them, who stood with their rifles pre- 
sented, awaiting the look of their 
chief. He approached Mr. B. and 
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inquired bis name. Upon hearing 
it, he cast on his prisoner a glance of 
bitter hatred, but suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, he wared his hand to his 
men, who dropped their muskets, and 
disappeared among the trees. “ Pass 
on,” said the robber sternly, “ j'our 
life is sacred ; 1 know your errand, 
and l warn you, meddle with me no 
more, as you value your own and this 
youngster's happiness.” “ Who are 
you,” said Mr. B. earnestly, “ whose 
rightful punishment involves my 
peace ?” “ One whose fate is fearful- 
ly wound in yours ; beware then how 
you hasten its termination.” As he 
concluded, he quitted them. “This 
is strange,” exclaimed Mr. B. 
“ how can this ruffian's destiny 
be linked with mine ; miserable 
as it has been, it has bad nought to do 
with crime.” “ Perhaps the threat was 
only meant to deter you from pursu- 
ing him,” observed Frank. “ True,” 
replied his uncle, starting at the 
sound of his voice, “ it was an idle 
threat, and shall not affect my con- 
duct.” As they rode to the house, 
Mr. B. requested his companion to 
be silent upon their rencontre, as it 
would only create useless alarm. Mr. 
B's. dejection increased from this even- 
ing ; the words of tbe robber seem- 
ed to have awakened painful feelings 
in his heart ; nor was his gravity les- 
sened by Frank’s departure to prose- 
cute his studies. 

Autumn had tinged the foliage of 
the B. plantation with its various 
hues, when Frank returned to pass a 
short vacation. He found the neigh- 
bourhood agitated by the recent ap- 
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prehension of the notorious robber. 
Even in bis fall he had evinced a 
generous feeling. When be saw he 
was outnumbered, he commanded his 
men to fly, and rode undauntedly in 
the midst of his pursuers. Frank at- 
tended his uncle and Bella to the trial 
of the criminal ; he saw that Hr. 
B’s. manner was hurried, and that he 
was fearful, yet impatient, to witness 
the last scene of the robber. The 

court-room of was extremely 

crowded, and when the prisoner en- 
tered, Bella’s view was obstructed by 
the many persons between her and 
the criminal box. It was not till be 



rose, and said in a deep mellow-toned 
voice, “ I am guilty,” that she saw 
the stately form of the robber. She 
drew her hand across her eyes, as if 
to clear them from some illusion— 
she bent forward and gazed on biro — 
then, in that low, but piercing tone, 
which speaks of heart-rending an- 
guish, she exclaimed, “ My father — 
Oh ! my father" — and springing to- 
wards him, fell at bis feet. The out- 
law raised her, and parting the fair 
ringlets which had fallen over her 
brow, he gazed on her deatb-like 
face. C. 

(To be continued.) 



[For the Literary Journal.] 



Mr. Editor. 

Stepping in at Lang's last Sunday 
after church, as is usual with us men 
of business, to hear the news, and 
learn the price of stocks, &c. &c. my 
attention was arrested by a debate 
between two gentlemen, that seem- 
ed to wax a little warm. I endea- 
voured to catch the subject in dis- 
pute, (which, by the bye, is not 
always an easy matter to accom- 
plish on such occasions,) and for- 
tunately succeeded : it was the new 
tariff of duties, as it is called ; but 
whether the disputants were mer- 
chants or manufacturers, I was not 
able to ascertain : perhaps you, or 
your readers, may. 

“ You,” said Mr. A. “ talk a great 
deal about tho science of political 
economy — do you know what it is ? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

A. Will you define it ? 



B. 1 will give you my definition 
of it. 

A. What is it ? 

B. The knowledge of the relative 
value of a thing. 

A. Is that the extent of the im- 
portant science you speak of ? 

B. That is only my first bead. 

A. And pray, what is the second 
head ? 

B. Why, a knowledge of the rela- 
tive value of every thing. 

A. Then it is any thing, and erery 
thing ? 

B. Yes, relatively considered. 

A. I can’t understand your defini- 
tion. — Good bye, sir. 

I reflected upon this, but with lit- 
tle satisfaction. Will you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, or some of your valuable corres- 
pondents, be kind enough to explain 
what the science of political econo- 
my is? The argument I heard, set- 
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me thinking on the subject, and my 
mind has ever since been afloat on 
the ocean of uncertainty. 

Your’s, 

Interrogator. 

Dec. 19th, 1820. 

This, we feel persuaded, we can 
do in no better way, than by recom- 
mending our correspondent, first, to 
read as much of “ Smith's Wealth of 
Nations" as he can understand ; and 
then to take up “ Raymond's Thoughts 
on Political Economy," lately pub- 
lished in Baltimore, and leal it until 
he is satisfied : — But to perform our 
duty as journalists, we feel called 
upon to copy the following remarks 
upon the latter work from the Bal- 
timore Morning Chronicle : 

Raymond's Political Economy We 

have delayed, (says the Editor of the Bal- 
timore Morning Chronicle,) longer than 
we can justly excuse ourselves for so do- 
ing, taking notice of that excellent and 
philosophical work entitled, “ Thoughts 
on Political Economy,” by Daniel Ray- 
mond, of this city. We confess, that we 
are not better pleased with the contents 
of the volume itself, than we were with 
the cold and conscious dignity with which 
it was ushered into public notice. There 
was no preparatory puffing — no interest 
madevvith book-sellers — no journals held 
in a state of requisition to sound its ap- 
probation ; it steals silently and unosten- 
tatiously from the author’s study into the 
hands of the bookseller, and the first in- 
telligence which the world derives of 
the volume, is, the appearance of a book 
comprehending four hundred and seven- 
ty pages, on the all-important science of 
political economy. We shall first no- 
tice the style of this author : it is pure, 
chaste, luminous, and philosophical ; a 
perspicuity, and almost a severity in the 
application of technical terms ; he writes 
not to make a metaphor, but to be under- 
stood, and without effort, he makes him- 
self intelligible. The work, in this day of 
literary foppery and ostentation, ap- 



proaches more nearly to the old standard 
style of English authors, than any work 
of the present day, either English or 
American, that has fallen within the com- 
pass of our knowledge. But the style, 
the arrangement of the words, which 
in the present day goes for every thing, 
forms but a very feeble recommendation 
of this excellent treatise. There is a 
strong philosophical mode of thinking be- 
trayed, a closeness of deduction, a scru- 
tinizing and rigid accuracy of analysis, 
that displays at once that the author is 
acquainted with the subject in all its bear- 
ings ; that he has followed his own prin- 
ciples; that he walks by the light of his 
own lamp, throughout all the mazes of 
this intricate and perplexing science. 
Nor have we been enabled to discover 
that he has treated preceding writers on 
political economy, including Dr. Smith, 
with too little respect. He quotes Dr. 
Smith where he differs, and the reader is 
left for himself to determine, how far 
the censures of this author are just, by 
the passages presented to their eyes. 
The author'sdefinitionof national wealth, 
about which so much verbiage, learned 
dogmatism, and grave nonsense, have 
been written, is thus compendiously, and 

with a sort of smiling satire, expressed; 

National wealth he defines to be *• a ca- 
pacity for acquiring the necessaries and 
comforts of life." He follows this simple 
definition throughout all the departments 
of economical science, with a severity 
that at once astonishes and delights. The 
reader, if he participates in our sensa- 
tions, will often, in the perusal of the 
present volume, be compelled to bile his 
lip with vexation, to see old dogmas and 
political creeds, venerable alike for their 
rust and incomprehensibility, turned over 
by Daniel Raymond, with as little cere- 
mony, as if he had nothing else to do, 
than to show us how long we had been 
made the willing slaves to opinions that 
we did not understand. An instance of 
this kind will subserve our present pur- 
pose. One definition of an English wri- 
ter on national wealth is, “ the" accumu- 
lation of the surplus produce beyond the 
consumption.” No, says Daniel Ray- 
mond, “ Natura abstitit." The produce 
of the earth must be consumed annually, 
or they will annually perish ; and he fur- 
ther states, that this was designed by our 
Creator to preserve the original injunc- 
tion imposed upon man, that he “ shall 
cat his bread in the sweat of his face." 
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Where, then, is the principle of accumu- 
lation as a cause of national wealth, 
(true, indeed, so far as regards individual 
wealth,) when winter has interposed his 
veto, and comes with all his storms to 
destroy the productions of the spring ? 
The author most happily exposes the er- 
ror of this definition, by the following 
quotation from Moses : “ And in the 

morning the dew lay around upon the 
host. And when the dew that lay was 
gone up, behold upon the face of the wil- 
derness there lay a small round thing, as 
small as the hoar frost upon the ground. 
And when the Children of Israel saw it, 
they said one to another, it is manna ; for 
they wist not what it was. And Moses 
said unto them, this is the bread which 
the Lord hath given you to eat. This is 
the thing which the Lord hath command- 
ed j gather of it every man according to 
his eating ; an omer for every man ; ac- 
cording to the number of your persons 
take yc every man for them which are in 



his tents. And the children of Israel did 
so, and gathered some more, some less. 
And when they did mete it with an omer, 
he that gathered much had nothing over, 
and he that gathered little had no lack : 
they gathered every man according to his 
eating ; and Moses said, let no man leave 
of it till the morning. Notwithstanding, 
they harkened not unto Moses ; but 
some of them left of it until the morning, 
and it gathered worms and stank, and 
Moses was wroth with them.” So much 
for the principle of accumulation, as a 
cause of national wealth. We are sorry 
that our limits compel us to stop here. 
We have merely trod upon the vestibule ; 
but we can inform Daniel Kaymond that 
his volume is destined to live beyond the 
life of its author, and that he will shortly 
hear from the critics across the Atlantic. 
It must be gratifying to every American 
to learn, that this is the first native work 
that has appeared on the science of politi- 
cal economy. 



[For the Literary Journal. J 
MOSCHCS. No. II. 

THE RAPE OF EUROPA. 

Once to Europa came the Cyprian queen, 

In a fair dream ; when the third watch of night 
Waned, and the morn was near. Then gentle sleep. 
Sweeter than honey, on the eyelids sits ; 

Cares fly the mind ; the shadowed orbs of sight 
Are prisoned by soft links in sweet repose ; 

And all the shadowy flocks of dreams are fed. 

Then, under the paternal roof reclined 
Of Phoenix, virgin yet, Europa lay ; 

And, in her vision, saw two continents, 

Asia and the adverse shore, contend for her. 

Each wore a female semblance, but the one 
Of stranger garb and form ; the other like 
A native matron, claimed the maid her own : 

She said she was her mother, and had reared 
With delicate care her child ; but the strange dame 
Drew with firm grasp the not unwilling maid. 

And cried, that she was her predestined prize, 

By the fixed bests of aegis bearing Jove. 

Up, damp with fear, from the strown couch she sprung, 
Her heart quick throbbing, for from Jove she deemed 
The warning vision. All day loDg she sat 
Silently, while before her open eyes 
Stood the contending females. When eve came,. 
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Then first the virgin, in a tremulous voice, 

Sighed her complaint : “ What heavenly habitant 
Sends forth these nightly visions ? And what mean 
The unwonted portents, that have scared me so 
On the kind couch in soothing slumber lapt ? 

Who was the stranger lady whom I saw ? 

How my heart leapt to join her! and she, too, 

Strictly embraced, and as her child beheld me. 

But, ye blest Gods, accomplish all for good !” 

So musing she arose, and sought her friends, 

Equals in youth, in rank, and loveliness ; 

Whom still she joined, when in the dances maze 
They mingled ; or when in the Anaurian lymph 
Floated mid wanton and transparent waves, 

Their white, their polished limbs ; or o’er the downs i 

The sweet-breathed lilies when they sportive cropt. 

Soon the gay band appeared, and each one bore 
A basket for her flowers. So they tripped on 
To the green meadows sloping to the sea, 

Scene of their frequent revels, where they loved 
To see all rosy nature’s beautiful tints, 

And hear the far-off ocean’s murmuring sound. 

Europa, too, her golden basket bore, 

Rare and strange workmanship of the artist God, 

His bridal gift to Libya, when she came 

To grace the earth-shaking Neptune's nuptial couch : 

She to the bright Telephaessa gave 

The splendid present, being of kindred blood ; 

And she to her Europa, unespoused 

As yet, transferred the relic. Round its side 

By curious art the glittering sculpture rose ; 

Where wrought in gold, Inacbian Io’s form 
Appeared, no longer woman’s, but as changed. 

Plying her struggling feet thro’ salt sea waves 
She seemed to swim ; the mimic waters rolled ; 

On a cliff’s brow that overhung the sea, 

Stood twain together, who observed the heifer 
Winning her way o’er ocean. Here was Jove, 

Soothing, with his divine compassionate hand, 

The Inachian transformation ; whom again 
By seven-mouthed Nile her lovelier form he gave. — 

Smooth silver ran the current of the Nile ; 

The heifer was of brass ; Imperial Jove 
Blazed in refulgent gold. Below the wreath 
Whose twisted circle crowned the basket’s rim 
Hermes sat piping ; while extended near, 

Argus lay sparkling with his sleepless eyes ; 

And from his purple blood a bird sprang up. 

Exulting in bis many-tinctured wings, 

Rich with the spoils of those translated orbs ; — 

Spreading his sail-broad pinions, be uprose, 

Overshadowing the vessel’s sculptured lips. 

Such was the toy the fair Europa bore. 
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So when they came among the painted meads 
Each one went plucking what dowers she loved best. 
One chose Narcissus tor his dainty breath ; 

One the sad hyacinth ; this, the violet blue, 

This, vagrant thyme. Full many a petal fell, 

In fair profusion sprinkled o’er the lap 
Of earth, rejoicing in the embrace of Spring. 

Some chose the yellow crocus’ fragrant locks, 

In frolic quarrels struggling for the prize. 

But she, their queen, culled with her taper hand 
The rose warm blushing ; she, who in the midst 
Like Venus mid the entwining graces shone. 

Not long —sweet maid ! not long thine artless soul 
Shall cherish only the unconscious (lowers ! 

Not long thy slender waist the virgin zone 
Shall in its small and holy circle clasp ! 

The son of Saturn saw tbee ; passion tilled 

The Immortars soul ; and swift the unerring shafts 

Of Cypris dew. SJiconiy conquers Jove. 

He, to avoid bis consort’s jealousy, 

And win the unsuspecting maiden's heart, 

Veiled all the God, and came in form a Bull. 

But not like him who feeds in vulgar stalls ; 

And not like him who parts the trenched earth, 

And pant ng drags the clogged and ponderous plough ; 
Not like the grazing brute, or slave subdued, 

To cumbrous yoke, who tugs with loaded wain. 

Of bright bay hue was his strong gracefnl form. 

Save where a silver circle graced his front ; 

And in bis clear cerulean eyes there played 
All Love's soft lightnings. Hose his equal horns, 

Each like the half orb of the crescent moon. 

Thus came he to the meads, nor aught of dread 
Then seized the virgin choir ; but all would nearer 
Approach, to see and touch the beautiful bull. 

He copiously ambrosial air respired, 

Sweeter than perfumes of the scented mead. 

Before Eurupa in his stately course 

He stopt : licked her white neck, and fawned on her 

With speaking action. She, for gratitude, 

Stroked his sleek coat ; and with a soothing hand 
Wiped off the abundant foam around his lips, 

Lavish of blandishment. Then he in turn 
Uttered soft, mellow tones, so musical, 

That one would say from the Mvgdonian reed. 
Breathed the ri«b melody. Then he knelt down 
Before Europa's feet, and in her face 
Looked w istfully ; and turning around his neck, 
Showed his broad back. She, with a frolic laugh. 
Cried to the fair-baired virgins, “ Let us ride I 
See, the broad neck he bends to invite our sport. 

Will bear us all even like a galley's deck. 

And be is lame and gentle ; nor in aught 
VOL. iv. 16 
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Resembles be bis kind. His mind seems human ; 

He gambols round us with a graceful step, 

And voice alone is wanting to complete 
This prodigy. 

So saying, smiling she 
Sat on his ample shoulders : they too would 
Have followed ; but the royal bull having won 
The prize he came to ravish, rapidly 
Fled to the ocean. She with outstretched hands, 

And frightened gaze reverted, cried for aid. 

And called her loved companions, who no aid 
Could lend their sister lust. He, the bank gained, 
Forward rushed, like a dolphin through the waves. 
Uprose the Nereids from the deep, and all. 

Borne by the obedient whales, came frequent round 
The earth-shaking monarch of the sounding sea, 
Neptune himself, made smooth the watery plain, 

And to his brother showed the ocean path. 

The thronging Tritons, tenants of the abyss, 

From sounding conchs exprest the nuptial song. 

Meantime the virgin on the ample back 
Of metamorphosed Jove, aloft upborne 
Grasped with one slender hand the high arching horn. 
And drew with this, around her panting breast, 

The purple foldings of her robe, above 
The near waves of the ocean wilderness. 

Thus round her, bellying, her broad drapery rose, 
And light upbore the lady, like the sail 
That wafts the bark. But she, now far away 
From her loved shore, looked round in wild amaze ; 
No wave- washed beach she saw, nor distant line 
Of curving mountains ; but above, the blue 
Illimitable air — Jjeneath, the sea ; 

Then faintly, in despair, she cried, “ O whither. 
Whither dost thou bear me, thou disguised God ? 

Who art thou ? How with firm feet darest thou tread 
The liquid depths, nor fearest the billowy paths ? 
What food, what beverage cans’t thou find to please, 
In its inhospitable realms. — Or sure 
A God thou art, or whence these miracles ? 

The Dolphins sport not on the solid earth ; 

Bulls herd not on the ocean ; thou on both 
Findest sure footing, and art now unwet, 

Plying through the glassy wave thy winged hoofs. 
Next, haply, thro’ the azure air uplifted 
Like eagle on his balanced wings, thoul't win 
Thy monstrous way. Woes me, unfortunate! 

My father’s halls forever have I left, 

Wandering amazed, with this prodigy, 

In new adventure on the treacherous sea. 

Thou hoary oceao’s king, earth-shaking God ! 
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Preserve me in thy mercy ! or I err, 

Or I behold thee levelling now the path 
Before my progress. For without the aid 
Of power divine, this voyage could not be.” 

She said. — The broad-horned monarch answered her, 
“ Fear not, fair maid, nor dread the ocean swell : 
Imperial Jove am 1, in semblance thus 
Disguised, since I assume what form 1 please. 

Love for thee thus the godhead’s form bath changed. 

And made me measure this protracted course 
O’er the deep waters. Crete shall welcome thee. 
Which nurst myself. There, solemn bridal rites 
Await our coming. There illustrious sons 
Shall from our union spring, whose regal line, 

In long descent, shall kingly sceptres sway.” 

He spoke — aud as he said, ’twas done. Even now 
Crete rose before them. There the Thunderer took 
A form congenial ; there, unbound the zone 
Of young Europa ; while the attendant Hours 
The bridal couch prepared. 

The virgin thus 

Became the spouse of Jove omnipotent. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

THE HORSE. 

When, the fatigues of business past, 

We find the wish’d repose at last, 

The affections of the soul, in turn, 

Will with their native ardour burn, 

And various objects claim the care 
Of men, wbat’er their natures are ; 
Exclusive of the love they feel 
To friends and to the Commonweal. 

The animated world affords 
Affection’s wish exhaustless hoards 
Of pleasures pure, which tone the mind 
To joys and sympathies refined : 

And some there are who praise the thrush 
Whose dulcet notes their sorrows hush ; 
Some, Philomela’s plaintive lay. 

In distance dying soft away ; 

Some at the linnet’s rejoice. 

Or love the robin’s form and voice ; 

But most whom songsters please are fram’d 
Like them with souls completely tam’d ; 
Columbia’s bird disdains the song, 

To deeds, not sound, his pow’rs belong. 
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His voice but echoes through the sky 
In the wild scream of victory. 

Full many sons of men have been, 

V\ ho in the lion’s port and mien. 

In his proud form and lordly eye, 

Have seen th’ impress of majesty ; 

And so they are — his voice is heard, 

And all his loyal subjects, scar’d, 

Crouch close and closer in their lairs. 

And forth and front him no one dares • 

The elephant to toil inur’d. 

Has much sincerer praise secured 

For gratitude bis bosom fires 

44 ith zeal, that but with life expires ; 

His clumsy frame submits to schooling. 

He loves the hand that’s o'er him ruling ; 
The Reindeer thro" the trackless wastes ’ 

Oi winter snows, bis journey hastes ; 

He shall not lose his praise, for there 
Where Lapland’s cliffs rise bleak and bare, 
His worth is thought beyond compare. 

Tbe faithful dog — why should I strive 
To speak his merits, while they live 
In every breast, and man’s best friend 
Does often at his heels attend. 

But still this generous friend will be 
Most faithful both to you and me ; 

Let but the pointer spring the game, 

All other joys to him are tame. 

And following a stranger’s gun, 

’l his faithful friend will often run ; 

And when the dire disease assails, ' 

At whose attack his nature fails, 

The kindest masters shun his sight, 

F or dogs when mad will surely"bit’e. 

The generous steed my praise deserves, 

W ho toils so long and truly serves : 

Oh ! could I mark his glancing eye 
\4 hicb speaks of conscious dignity, 

His ample chest, his flowing mane, 

And not to him the prize ordain ? 

When borne along in thickest fight, 

Which must the coward soul affright, 

Who proudly stems the battle tide ?’ 

The noble horse — the warrior’s pride. 

If in the appearance, and tbe face 
Of men, we oft their tempers trace ; 

If we pronounce his guilt most clear’ 
w hose features blanch with deadly fear ; 
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If the base dog, who sneaks away 
With trembling limbs from hostile fray. 

Is deemed a recreant, then compare ) 

The horse’s form and noble air, \ 

And fix your admiration there. \ 

Ignotus. 

[For the Literary Journal. ] 

TO FREEDOM’S SONS OF ST. DOMINGO. 

Proud the inarch of the free and brave, 

W hen they march to freedom — or the grave. 

Nor seek alone their lives to save, ’ 

But Liberty. 

Proud is the warrior’s sparklin'"- eye 
When tyrants hosts in terror fly 
Before the men who dare to die 
For Liberty ! 

And proud are they, tho’ white men scorn 
The jetty black which wraps each form, 

To follow in the battle’s storm 

Brave Boyer ! 

Proud is their look of conscious might, 

When they rush to the field of fight, 

W here thy banner is waving bright. 

Brave W arrior ! 

Proudly thy name to earth’s gone forth. 

To east, to west, to south, to north. 

None e’er can find, ’mong all their worth, 

A Braver ! 

Prouder than all that day shall be, 

When St. Domingo's sons are free, 

And thousand tongues cry “ hail to thee,’’ 

Our Saviour. 

Wolfe. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

THE SUICIDE'S GRAVE. 

No stone marks the sod 

Where his lonely head sleeps ; 
But round the green hillock 
The wild brier creeps, 
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And the long floating grass 
Waves gloomily there, 

And wild flowers scent 
The evening air ; 

And many the birds 

Who make it their home. 
Unscared by the stranger, 
They fearlessly roam ; 

And bold is the peasant, 

Who at eventide. 

Dare pass by the grave 
Of the poor suicide. 

tit 



[For the Literary Journal ] 

A HIGHLAND CHIEFTAIN’S ADDRESS. ! 

Border chieftains, lift your banner 
High upon the Teviot’s side ; 

Let the north-breeze wildly fan her, 

As she flutters in her pride. 

Raise the pibroch’s gathering notes, 

Let the bagpipes sound afar ; 

And from their hoarse and brazen throats, 

Swell full loud the notes of war. 

Dirk and claymore brandish high,- 
Let the sun upon them gleam ; 

One prayer for Scotland, and a sigh 
For those who ne’er recross this stream. 

tit 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

HOPE— THE BEAUTIFUL BIRD. 

I once had a beautiful bird. 

Encircled with elegant dyes ; 

'Twas sweet to the ear when its music was heard ; 

Its plumage delighted the eyes. 

I watch’d it from morning till eve, 

And listened with joy to its strain ; 

When heavy my heart — for it sometimes would grieve, 
Its melody lightened the pain. 

One morning, delighted, I came 

To my bird, but alas! what was there ! 
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An adder had mangled its delicate frame, 

Oh ! who can reveal my despair. 

And who, that has tasted and known, 

And bung o’er the pleasure of earth ; 

But finds that the bird of his bosom is flown, 

Or perish’d the day of its birth. 

Cerilonvs. 



[F or the Literary Journal ] 

ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

Some cold chilly blast that withering blew, 

Has robb’d thy cheek of its warm summer hue. 

And nipped in the bud, the rose, ere its bloom 
Could shed o’er the earth its sweetest perfume. 

It has chill’d tby eye ; and its bright beaming light 
That shone like the day star is shrouded in night ; 

It has blanch’d thy cheek so rosy and fair, 

And frozen the blood that once mantled there. 

And thy young heart, tbo’ so guileless and gay. 

Has withered, and droop’d, and gone to decay ; 

And thy musical voice, no longer its note 
Is heard on the air in gayness to float ; 

But kindred and friends, in grief and despair, 

Sit weeping, and wailing, and sorrowing there. 

And a faint sickly feeling steals over the heart, 

As they view the lov’d form forever depart. 

tit 
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THE SKETCH BOOK. 

[Tbe following remarks on the 
Sketch Book, are taken from the Ec- 
lectic Review. It is pleasing to see 
such favourable opinions expressed 
of Mr Irving, in all the English pe- 
riodical works. But it is a subject 
of regret, that, while this gentleman 
is doing so much abroad toward ob- 
taining for American literature more 
attention, and a more favourable 
opinion than it has hitherto received, 
sp respectable a newspajier as the 
National Gazette, should sneer at the 
American people forexpressing proud 
feelings that the author of the Sketch 
Book is their countryman Fulsome, 
unmerited praise, is always as ab- 
horrent to the mind of sensibility, as 
unjust severity of criticism ; but Mr. 
Irving does not require tbe one, and 
the people of England aud America 
have decided that he does not deserve 
the other.] 

[Kr m the Electii Review.] 

We have already expressed a very 
favourable opinion ot Mr. Geoffrey 
Crayon’s Sketches, on the strength of 
some early numbers which fell into 
our hands, of the edition published in 
America. Soon after our article ap- 
peared, a republication of tbe whole 
series was put forth under the autho- 
rity of the author ; and vve are glad 
to find that the attention which it de- 
servedly attracted, has now encoura- 
ged Mr. Crayon to favour us with a 
second volume. One swallow, it is 
true, does riot make a summer; hut 
nevertheless, two such volumes as 
these are quite sufficient to refute at 
least one half of tbe illiberal and con- 



temptuous sarcasm, in which English 
writers have been so prone to indulge 
themselves, with respect to the po- 
verty of American genius. It will no 
doubt be said, that this is the first 
purely literary production that has 
issued from the American press, w hich 
could claim to rank, in point ot ori- 
ginal talent and classic elegance of 
style, with the best English authors. 
Admitting this, there are abundant 
reasons at hand, connected w ith the 
circumstances of the country and the 
state of society, to explain how it has 
come to pass that America has not 
hitherto furnished more tine writers, 
without having recourse to the old 
exploded prejudice, that genius de- 
pends for its development on lati- 
tude and climate. The tone in which 
some of our literary aristocracy al- 
fect to speak of a work of original 
merit by an American, would seem 
to intimate that the thing was a pro- 
digy ; thus, their very praise savours 
of sarcasm. It is, however, not a lit- 
tle remarkable, that the present wri- 
ter should have distinguished himself 
in a style of composition at once so 
purely, natively English, and dis- 
playing an acquaintance with our na- 
tional manners and early literature, 
so much more intimate than the best 
informed Englishmen generally pos 
sess. Certainly t ere has appeared 
no w'riter since M’Kenzie, that lias 
had an equal claim to that ot Geoff- 
rey Crayon, to take his station with 
the spectators, and guardians, and 
adventurers of tbe best period of our 
literature. The purity of taste, tbe 
quiet, well-bred elegance hv which 
ho is characterised, is, indeed, quite 
of the old school, and contrasts most 
refreshingly with the dashing, frothy, 
declamatory stvle that seems to suit 
the over stimulated taste of the Bri- 
tish public. 
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[F rom the New Monthly Ma(>sioe.J 
LAKE SCHOOL OF POETRY.— MR. WORDSWORTH. 



It may seem an ill-timed and un- 
necessary attempt of periodical criti- 
cism, to recur to works that have reach- 
ed beyond the proper sphere of its 
power — works that have had much 
influence on the poetical sentiment 
and taste of these countries — that 
have called forth well-deserved ad- 
miration and merited contempt — that 
have been hailed in different minds 
with religion and ridicule — by differ- 
ent classes of readers with enthusi- 
asm and apathy, with pleasure and 
disgust — that have made us acquain- 
ted, not only with new habits of com- 
position, but also with new modes of 
thinking ; but it is the office, nay, the 
bound en duty of every one that re- 
gards the welfare of the public taste, 
and is anxious to preserve the purity 
of the natioual poetry, however he 
may admire the grander traits of 
those productions, to warn the unwa- 
ry reader, and the dreaming enthu- 
siast, of the faulty and corrupt sys- 
tem of the greater portion of this mo- 
dern poetry. Its disciples are men 
of genius — its air is imposing ; few 
hearts are proof against an air of sim- 
plicity — the most engaging introduc- 
tion to the human heart, though it be 
even nothing but mock simplicity. 
Many are pleased with the delinea- 
tion of the feelings, habits, and affec- 
tions of the unsophisticated sojourner 
of rural seclusion ; but few are so 
well acquainted with him as to know 
whether the sketch be true or coun- 
terfeit, faithful or caricatured ; and 
there are too many congenial dream- 
ers, who are pleased with the sub- 
lime and shadowy enigmas they can- 
not comprehend, who conceive what 
the writer never imagined, who think 
depth of thought lies in obscurity of 
expression, and are enthusiastic in 
the undefined and indefinable feel- 
VQI.. IV. 



ings and vapoury abstractions of the 
strong, thoughtful, and fanciful minds, 
under the frenzy rolling and fascina- 
ting eye of whose imaginations they 
are more than spell bound. It is evi- 
dent from all this that I allude to the 
Lake School of Poetry. 

Now, if the maxim of the poetical 
critic of the highest poetical and cul- 
tivated age, “ recle scribendi sapere 
est et principium et font ,” be founded 
in truth, no system can be more op- 
posed to the principle than that of 
those modern bards, who boldly 
overleap the barriers of definite 
knowledge, and consequently of wis- 
dom — who trifle with the babyism of 
children — who affect the idiotism of 
iools both in sentiment and expres- 
sion, and institute a poetical bedlam 
on the top of Parnassus — whose Pe- 
gasus sometimes seems to be nothing 
but the hobby-horse of an infant — 
who seem to prefer to the wing-d 
and fiery courser of the poet, to win 
the race of poetical honour by be- 
striding the broom-stick and by hum- 
bly submitting “ equitare arundine 
tonga — ” who prefer a strait-waist- 
coat to the fine floating mantle of tbe 
Muses, and a fools-cap to the ever- 
green garland ol legitimate poetical 
power — who sin against taste most 
flagrantly in adapting the diction of 
a factitious rustic barbarism to the 
sublime philosophy they aim at, and 
the high and fervid inspiration they 
affect. 

Unless the true and general maxim, 
“ the proper study of mankind is man,” 
be note disputed, and must now be 
superseded, we cannot approve of 
that part of the system of the Lake 
Minstrelsy, that neglects rational ex- 
alted man, to lavish its powers upon 
naturals, idiots, and madmen — that 
transfers poetical agencv from ration- 
17 
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al to irrational creatures, from anima- 
ted to inanimate nature — that would 
thus work upon our hearts and influ- 
ence our actions ; there is something 
in this neither strictly nor poetically 
moral. It is a sort of poetical mis- 
anthropy — worse than the moral mis- 
anthropy of Byron, to disregard im- 
mortal man, and teach him from 
clouds, trees, air, flowers, fools, cat- 
tle, children and madmen. It seems 
like dwelling with something of a 
complacent and continued satisfaction 
on the weaknesses and blemishes of 
our frailties and natures — though few 
can cunceive the sublimities of the 
human mind more nobly, or its hea- 
venly attributes more powerfully, or 
have a more comprehensive or mi- 
nute knowledge of the most delicate 
workings of the human heart. It 
seems to be a kind of poetical mate- 
rialism too, to subject mind to mat- 
ter, to bind down the imperishable 
spirit in the trammels of perishable 
objects, w’hich is a system uniformly 
preserved in the entire range of the 
Lake poesy. 

Akenside himself, who seems to be 
one of the prototypes of the Lake 
bards, shows how much inferior the 
poetry of such feelings is to the “ mo- 
ral species,” to “ the powers of pas- 
sion and of thought.” Out of many 
beautiful instances, I will quote the 
following sublime passage. 

Or is there in the abyss, 

Is there, among the adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the boundless 
void, 

Aught that with half such majesty can fill 
The human bosom, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent, from the stroke of Catsar’s fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 
Aloft extending like eternal Jove 
When guilt brings down tlie thunder, call'd 
aloud 

On Tolly’s name, and shook the crimson 
sword 

Of justice in his rapt astonish'd eye, 

And bade the father of his country hail — 
For to ! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 

And Rome again is free ! 

This is the opinion of the philoso- 
phical Akenside. Would that his 



partial imitators would adopt and 
profit by it — would that they were 
content to 

Adapt the finer organs of the mind 
To certain attributes which matter claims: 

and not set up an exclusive suprema- 
cy of mutter over mind. But the 
Lakers seem to have vitiated the pu- 
rity, simplicity, and philosophy of 
their admired models — Cowper and 
Akenside, by German exaggeration. 
For the same morbid sensibility ma- 
nifested in the creation of character 
and sentiment and action in the one 
class of writers, is transferred to the 
feelings derived from the visible cre- 
ation, by the other. So that the 
Lake poetry is a sort of mongrel 
minstrelsy, made up of English truth 
and simplicity, and German exagge- 
ration and excentricily ; of English 
meaning and German mystery, so 
blended, that it takes an air of some- 
thing novel, sometimes beautiful, 
sometimes ridiculous, and always so 
in exact proportion to the predomi- 
nant likeness it hears to one or the 
other of the ill mated parlners of its 
parentage. 

The subject of the present article, 
the “ Magnus Apollo” of this new 
and incongruous realm of the Muses, 
is Mr. Wordsworth. In him all its 
beauties exist in the highest degree, 
as also its faults in the greatest num- 
ber, though we think they could be 
shown more flagrantly from some 
others of the tribe, which proves that 
faults are generally the landmarks of 
imitation. It is curious to observe 
the modifications of the system, as it 
has acted on differently constituted 
minds. Mr. Wordsworth seems to 
be the only man amongst them that 
can master it felicitously. Mr. Cole- 
ridge is more gloomy, more metaphy- 
sical, more mysterious. No prophet 
ever sat on the tripod with a higher 
air of mystery, or delivered his dark 
oracles with deeper tones of raving 
sublimity. It is a shadowy and dark 
thunder storm in his hand, that ob- 
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scores all nature, where nothing is 
seen except from a few bright inter- 
mittent Hashes of lightning. Mr. Wil- 
son seems to be too fanciful and not 
imaginative enough — to be too fond 
of turns^delicacies, and quaintnesses, 
for the simplicity of its nature. It 
seems to be a black cloud over him, 
that he is striving to colour into a 
rainbow, but he cannot make the lights 
and shades mingle delicately enough 
to make it span the heaven as a natural 
arch. 

It is in Mr. Montgomery’s hand a 
spent thunderbolt — all its fire quench- 
ed — all its power lost. When it is in 
the hands of the cockney bards and 
others, it is such a hybrid and incon- 
gruous species, that like that non- 
descript age of Juvenal's mythology, it 
can be illustrated from nothing in 
nature. The laureate belongs to the 
school, but we would wish to raise 
him above it, from his creation of 
character, and description of actions ; 
and because, though often extrava- 
gant, he is never ridiculous till he 
comes under the influence of its silly 
affectation or incurable egotism — 
which is a loathsome cancer inherent 
in its very nature ; and I, self, mine, 
must be the tiresome and eternal bur- 
then of the song, while there exists 
an imitator of the system. It must 
run in its essence, in its very blood, 
from father to son, till its final extinc- 
tion. In Mr. Wordsworth alone it is 
in its native and natural soil. He has 
a mind, meditative, mild, and philo- 
sophical, and a heart delicately sen- 
sitive to all the impulses from visible 
nature, with a reflection and abstrac- 
tion capable of embodying and ma- 
king mind-created and local existen- 
ces in the human heart, of those spi- 
ritual feelings, excited from the im- 
pulse of natural objects, by a com- 
munion of sense and soul. In the 
happier effects of this mental process, 
his poetry is like a mild autumn day, 
with quick and fleeting successive al- 
ternations of sun and shadow — or ra- 



ther, likea soft moonlight night, where 
objects are not less lovely for being 
less defined — where those that can be 
seen, are seen more accurately than 
in the glare of day, and where the 
distant scenes, though obscured by 
an impervious shadow, undefined and 
undefiuable to the most piercing ken, 
yet the mysterious veil that enve- 
lopes them is so glowing, so mild, and 
so mellow, that though we cannot ad- 
mire themselves, we admire the paint- 
ed mist that wraps them from our 
grosser sense with its rich and deli- 
cate texture. But this spirit of ab- 
straction, when it soars into the region, 
or rather sinks into the abyss of the 
“ dark profund” of mysticism, and 
bounds beyond the pale of human 
reason, and even human imagina- 
tioh — at least of common reasons, and 
common imaginations — is nothing hut 
(to use words of his own) 

u An instinct — a blind sense 

Coming one knows not bow nor whence 

^or whither going.” 

And of what use is this blind sense? 
Of none, ft is more fantastic, more 
visionary, more superstitious, more 
mischievous than the second-sight in 
the Isle of Sky. The cause of this 
obscurity is plain. In the descrip- 
tions of the visible world, these poets 
strive to describe the simple feelings 
excited by accidents, which, like the 
simple ideas of Locke, can only be 
felt, but never defined — to body forth 
in the tangible aud corporeal shape 
of language, these spiritual sensations, 
begotten by an Intellectual commu- 
nion with nature, modified by the most 
refined sensibility, the most subtle ab- 
straction, and the most abstruse me- 
taphysical imagination, vainly stri- 
ving to make words a “ mock appa- 
rel ’ to “unutterable thought.” Hence 
they are obscure ; hence they are 
mysterious. 

But it is not against this. I chiefly 
protest ; though its excess is a most 
inexcusable blemish, it is a fault that 
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leans to virtue’s side. These grand 
and sublimated conceptions of na- 
ture, like many other of its proper- 
ties, must be obscure, but we can ne- 
ver read many pages before we are 
disgusted, with silliness, rudeness, 
meanness, affectation, eccentric think- 
ing and false simplicity, which when 
it is not mere babyism, degenerates 
into perfect folly ; and in wise men 
wittingly writing in this manner is 
even worse, for they seem to suppose, 
through a vain egotistical importance 
(of which agreeable quality the most 
modest of them has as much as would 
stock any ten poets, and those not of 
the most unassuming demeanour,) be- 
cause they can write well when it 
pleases them, they can cram folly and 
poetical impertinence like a nauseous 
drug, which they even disdain to 
sweeten, down the throat of a nation’s 
healthful taste, and change the mas- 
culine strength and spirits, and the 
true simplicity of the English poetry, 
into the weak and watery style of 
their affected childishness and faint- 
ing affectation. 1 wonder from which 
of the imaginative bards of their ado- 
ration, could they get the smallest 
foundation for such a flimsy super- 
structure. Will they find any such 
cobwebs woven in the brains ofSpen- 
ser, Shakspeare, Milton, Thomson, 
Akenside, Cowper, their great idols? 
They will plead the authority of the 
old ballads ; but even there the plea 
made by them would be demurred to 
in any legitimate or learned court of 
criticism. There is an honest rude- 
ness, a true simplicity, an unaffected 
description, a plain style of sentiment 
running through those old legends, 
that but ill harmonize with the disin- 
genuous affectation of style, sense, 
and feeling, that characterizes some 
of these insipid lucubrations. 

Let us take any one of those ridicu- 
lous pieces of burlesque, for instance, 
“ The Ideut Boy." In its story, its 
language, its conduct, its sentiment, 
it is mean, improbable, uninteresting, 



affected, and ludicrous. The story is 
the adventures of a Fool’s-errand ; 
an ideot is sent for a doctor, who in- 
stead of bringing the doctor, to be 
sure, with Mr. YV’s accurate know- 
ledge of the modes of thought and 
habits of action peculiar to ideotism, 
is putting stars in his pocket, or play- 
ing with a waterfall, (by the way, a 
sport Mr. W. is very fond of as well 
as his fool.) But now let us consider 
this factitious impertinence, and see 
whether it possesses any thing of true 
or natural simplicity or real feeling. 
Listen to the caparisoning of Johnny's 
Pony and the mounting of Johnny. 
Spirit of Homer ! hide your dimin- 
ished head. The horses of Mars were 
never harnessed with such “ pomp, 
pride and circumstance,” by Flight 
and Terror; they are mean grooms 
when compared to the fiddling Jad- 
dling of Betty Foy ! t Hebe herself, 
preparing Juno's chariot steeds, is a 
poor personage to her ! ! 

Why bustle thus about your door, 

What means this bustle, Belly Foy f 
Why are you in this mighty fret ? 

« » • * 

Beneath the moon that shines so bright. 
Till she is tired, let Betty Foy 
With girt and stirrup fiddle Jnddle ; 

But wherefore set upon a saddle 
Him whom she loves, her ideot boy ? 

Certainly a sensible question, 
“ wherefore set upon a saddle ?" How 
will Mr VV. answer it ? No doubt, 
he will say, there was no one else 

To bring a doctor from the town, 

Or she w ill die, old Susan Gale. 

Even the harnessing of the celestial 
steeds for the chariot of the sun sinks 
into insignificance before the prepa- 
ration of Betty's pony, which being 
brought home, after, we do not know 
whether “ feeding in the lane,” or 
“drawing home faggots from the 
wood,” either “ in joy,” or “ in- 
pain,” (as if it concerned us to know 
whether he was not blind or spa- 
vined,) 
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— — Is all in travelling (rim, 

And by the moonlight. Belly Foy 
Has up upon the saddle set, 

(The like wat never heard of yet.) 

(We doubt not that indeed) 

Him whom she loves, her ideot boy. 

Well, Johnny is up without “ boot” 
or “ spur,” or “ whip” or “ wand,” 
but armed with “ his holly bough,” 
he makes •' a hurly-burly now." Bet- 
ty now gives him her directions — her 
last admonition is really excellent — 
it is simple, and loving, and maternal ! 
Phoebus’ advice to Phaeton will not 
bear comparison with this address : 

« Johnny ! Johnny ! mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all — 
Come home again, wbate'er befall 
My Johnny, do, I pray you do.” 

Johnny answered with “ his head 
-and with his hand,” 

And proudly shook the bridle too. 

The following description of John- 
ny’s joy after being mounted is su- 
perlative. What is the delight of 
Phaeton after receiving the reigns 
from his father, to it ! 

But when the pony moved his legs, 

Oh ! then for the poor ideot boy I 
For joy be cannot hold the bridle, 

For joy his head and heels are idle, 

He’s idle all for very joy. 

And while the pony moves bis legs, 

In Johnny’ t left hand you may see 
The green boughs motionless arid dead : 
The moon that shines above his head 
Is not more still or mute than he. 

His heart it was so full of glee, 

That till full fifty yards were gone, 

He quite forgot his holly whip 
And all his skill in horsemanship. 

Oh ! happy, happy, happy John. 

Oh! “ happy, bappy, happy pair”!! 
Johnny and his pony ! — happy John- 
ny Foy ! ! happier far than Johnny 
Gilpin, both in the bard who sings 
your travels, and in your good-bu- 
'mored hack. Well, Betty standing 
at the door observes, with joy, 

How quietly her Johnny goes. 

She rejoices in his silence, sees 



him turn “ the guide post right,” and 
watches him in maternal pride, till he 
is out of sight. 

Burr, burr — now Johnny’s lips they burr 
As loud a- any mill, or near it, 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves, 

And Belly listens glad to hear it. 

We are told a line or two above 
that Betty rejoiced in the silence of 
her ideot boy — and really J hnny's 
burr must have been “ as loud as any 
mill, or near it,” if Betty heard it af- 
ter he was ought of sight. 

Well, Johnny goes on : 

The owlets hoot, the owlets airr, 

And Johnny s lips, they burr, burr, burr, 

As on he goes beneath the uioou. 

We wonder much it was beneath 
the moon, — the moon, no dout, drawn 
down from heaven by the attractive 
harmony of this divine duet between 
Johnny’s burring and the owlets cvr- 
ring, should have been dancing un- 
der his pony’s feet. We are now 
treated with a most novel and original 
description of the good-humour ot the 
pony : 

For of this pony there’s a rumour, 

That should he lose his eyes and ears, 

And should he live a thousand years 
He never will be out of humour 

This would be strange if we could 
believe the next line. 

But then he is a horse that thinks. 
Balaam’s ass spoke, and Achilles’ 
horse prophesied — no doubt a greater 
gift ; but Mr. Wordsworth makes us 
acquainted with the pony’s habit of 
thought in the very next line. 

And when lie thinks his pace is slack. 

We wonder he did not make him 
fold his fore-legs over his breast — 
sure it would be natural ! ! Yet we 
think the following lines rather tend 
to shake our implicit credency in the 
thinking faculty of this intellectual 
nag. 

Now though he knows poor Johnny well. 
Yet for his life he cannot tell 
What he has got upon his hack. 

Well, Betty now “ not quite so 
flurried,” nitrse-tends Old Susan, 
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hands her the “ porringer and plate,” 
talks diverting things of Johnny, till 
his delay becomes matter of fear and 
suspicion ; but we will pass over the 
accurate registry of the hours, and 
tell only how 

Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans. 

while Betty avers, “ He’ll be back 
again,” before eleven, 

As sure as there’s a moon in heaven. 

Well, ’tis twelve. — “ The moon is 
in heaven as Belly sees,” and yet nei- 
ther Johnny nor the doctor appears. 
“ Betty is in a sad quandary ;” she 
“ is not quite at ease,” a strong ex- 
pression for maternal affection — at 
length 

The clock is on the stroke of one, 

and away Betty sets out after John- 
ny, being urged thus warmly by sick 
Susan, — 

“ Nay, Betty, go ! good Betty, go !” 

And how she ran, and how she walk’d, 
And all that to herself she talk’d 
Would surely be a tedious tale. 

No doubt indeed ! — Well, she sees 
Johnny in every object, 

In budi, and brake, in black and green, 
’Twas Johnny, Johnny, every where, 

till at the doctor’s door 

She lifts the knocker, rap, rap, rap. 

The doctor peeps out, “ rubbing 
his old nightcap.” Betty Foy did 
not care ; and we are sure we would 
not, if it was a new Welsh wig the 
doctor rubbed. Well, she gets no 
tidings from the doctor, whom, as 
bad a messenger as her son, she for- 
gets to send 

To comfort poor old Susan Gale, 

and passes on through the silent 
town, and on part of the road back, 
and yet she hears nothing, though 
like Fine-ear in the Fairy Tale, 
Mr. W. almost hears the grass grow- 
ing. The owlets, “ fond lovers,” 



are shouting to each other, Marly, 

“ y el not quite hob nob.” Betty now 
is “ bent on deadly sin.” She per- 
ceives a pond, but she runs an<au 
from it, 

Lest she should drown herself therein. 

This is the best prescription that 
could be given to any person smit- 
ten with the iusanity of drowning 
himself. 

Well, Betty at length sits down* 
no doubt, ’twas time for her to rest. 

’Tis a wonder Mr. W. with his usual 
interesting minuteness did not detail < 
what she did, as well as what she 
thought. Well, she thinks of the 
sagacity of the pony, and after that, 
if she met with fifty ponds, she 
would run away from them all. We 
are now very near getting an entire 
history of Johnny's adventures ; but 
the Muses, to whom Mr. W. has 
been bound 

These fourteen years, by strong inden- 
t ures, 

deny him their aid. Heaven knows 
he would have served this double ap- 
prenticeship very ill, if he had no- 
thing to show for it but Johnny's Ad- 
ventures, and such like olios of folly, 
impertinence, and inanity. Still we 
are told what Johnny might have been 
doing, viz. he might (“ no unlikely 
thought /”) have been bringing a star 
home in his pocket, or, perhaps, like 
honest Jack when he hires a hack at 
Plymouth, 

He’s turn'd himself about, 

His face unto his horse’s tail 

or — or — or — but the Muses, most un- 
grateful hussies, whom Mr. W. 

“ loved so well,” and has served so 
y>ng, reject his suit to tell half of 
what happened to Johnny. 

But see with what a start of admira- 
tion the bard kens Johnny again. Be- 
hold the effective power of the pas- 
sionate interrogatory : 

Who's yon that near the waterfall 

Sits upright on a feeding horse-? 
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Foi- a guinea, every reader knows as 
well as Mr. W. But there is a doubt 
whether every one will equally re- 
cognize him with that fervent 
warmth of the poet, with that mix- 
ed feeling of love and wonder so 
finely described in this line, 

’Tis Johnny ' Johnny ! as I live. 

To be sure, Betty knew him ; she 
runs up, and Johnny burrs as usual. 
This shows Mr. Wordsworth’s great 
art in the epoposia ; it shows his pow- 
er in the creation of character— one 
of the highest prerogatives of the 
poet. Johnny is the only hero, with 
whom we are acquainted, that pre- 
serves consistency throughout — he is 
equally unique in the beginning, 

middle, and end. lie burrs. He is 
“ simplex duntuxat et units ” The 
following lines, expressive of Betty’s 
joy on the recovery of Johnny, are 
really unequalled, in the entire 
range of the poetry of feeling, for 
simple pathos, delicate feeling, and 
real knowledge of the human heart 
and of human actions, caused by 
such situations as that of Betty 

Foy ! ! 

And now she’s at the pony’s tail, 

Anil now she's at the pony's head. 

On that side now and now oil this ; 

» « * «r 

She’s happy here, she's happy there, 

She is uneasy every where. 

• * * * 

She pats the pony, where or irht/i, 

She knows not, happy Belly Foy I 

After this unutterable joy, so unut- 
terably described, Betty's short ad- 
dress,- when, after the paroxysm of 
her feelings had subsided, she regain- 
ed the power of utterance, 

“ Oh ! Johnny, never mind the doctor, 

You’ve done your best, and that is all — ” 

is admirably fine ! There might be 
an essay written on the beauty, ten- 
derness and simplicity of it. To see 
its propriety it must be thus analyz- 
ed : Johnny was sent for the doc- 

tor ; he loitered and burred away ; 



did not bring the doctor ; caused the 
most heart-rending uneasiness to Bet- 
ty Foy ; might have been the death 
of poor Susan Gale. It was natural, 
from all this, that Betty might speak 
harshly to Johnny about the doctor. 
Some writers would make her do so ; 
but Mr. W. with a deeper insight into 
the workings of the heart, does other- 
wise. She found her son whom she 
thought lost ; her sudden joy ban- 
ishes all the anxiety of her recent sor- 
rows, and the true heart of the mother 
cries out with inexpressible truth and 
tenderness, 

Oh ! Johnny never mind the doctor; 

and in the next line, with more accu- 
racy of feeling, not only palliates, 
but strives to approve of his conduct-^- 

You've done your best, and that is all. 

She says no more ; another word 
would spoil it. 

Now Betty, and Johnny, and the 
pony, returning home, meet with — 
whom ? 

Who is it but old Susan Gale, 

who comes hobbling up the road after 
them, being cured by the anxiety of 
her mind. Thus the poet described 
it: 

And as her mind grew worse and worse, 
Her body it grew better. 

Ye villagers, learn from all this to 
see the folly of engaging a doctor. 
Send a fool for him, and yc save the 
fees — it is enough. Let him not come, 
and ye are perfectly cured by taking 
a walk of a frosty night out of your 
warm bed in the height of a fever. 
The four travellers now wending 
homewards, Johnny tells all his ad- 
ventures very briefly, “ like a travel- 
ler bold. 

(His very words 1 give to yon) 

“ The cocks did crow lo-vtwo. to-v>hoo, 

And the sou did shine so cold." 

A good conception, in sooth, of 
ideoiism, the cocks being the owls. 
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that Johnny was listening to all night, 
and the sun the moon, which 

— No doubt too lie had seen, 

For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o'clock till five. 

No doubt indeed ! if Johnny were 
not stone blind Thus ends “ The 
Ideal boy," “ with the owls,” for Mr. 
VV. 

With the owls began his son", 

Aud with the owls must end. 

Very right. It was a song as long, 
drawling, and disagreeable as the 
owlet's hoot ; they should cease their 
notes together. Yet the mention ex- 
cites another association in the mind. 
The owl is Minerva’s bird. Why 
should a tissue of idiotry and folly 
begin or end with any thing that could 
serve for an emblem of wisdom ? Bet- 
ty Foy is a happy name for a heroine. 
Who can object to it ? Does not Bel- 
ly Foy sound as well as Lallah Rookh? 
Will it not start a spirit as soon as 
Lallah Rookh ? Yes, it will ; but it 
will be the spirit of ridicule. 

I think this enough to prove, what 
I wish to prevent, the danger the po- 
etical taste of this country is in, if 
such a system of poetry be tolerated ; 
though with minds of a natural taste, 
or formed on just principles, it could 
be in no danger. I think I need an- 
alyze no more of these tuneful silli- 
nesses. Betty Foy was specimen 
enough of folly and false simplicity — 
“ ex vno disce otnnes.” Alice Fell, 
or her “ wretched rag,” which seems 
not to be a “ purpureas pannvs 
and “ Goody Blake and Harry Gill” 
is really worth reading for a little in- 
formation ; for instance, a man can 
get a knowledge why coals are dear, 
and that they are so in Dorsetshire, 

For they come far by wind and tide. 

As also a man may learn, if he does 
not close bis eyes, that he may have 
a chance of distinguishing objects : 

And any man, w ho pass’d her door, 

Might sea how poor a hut she had. 



As also that two poor old women live 
together in Dorsetshire in one small 
cottage, for the advantage 

Bv the same fire to boil their pottage. 

This is all we could glean from 
Harry Gill's chattering and blankets. 

Sic. Sic. kc. except that industrious 
farmers should allow all the crones 
and gypsies in the country to tear 
down their hedges, made for the pre- 
servation of their crops and pasturage, 
lest their teeth should “ chatter, chat- 
ter, chatter still,” and lest all the 
wool in Great Britain should prove t 
insufficient to keep them warm. A 
very pretty moral indeed ! 

1 will quote the first stanza as a 
specimen of this precious production. 

Oh what’s the matter ? what's the matter ’ 
What is'tthat ails young Harry Gill ? 

That ever more his teeth they chatter, 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 

Good duffle-gray, and flannel fine, 

He has a blanket on his back, 

And coats enough to smother nine. 

This may be poetry — if it be so, 
and if it be with such Mr W. thinks 
bimselfa “ Hannibal among the Alps,” 
cutting his own road into the public 
taste, all I will add is, it is with stuff 
sourer than vinegar itself. But it is 
not for such Mr. VV. is admired now, 
or will be so hereafter ; it is for some- 
thing else he is deservedly admired, 
and must be always increasing in ad- 
miration. 1 will have the vanity to 
say few can feel Mr. Wordsworth’s 
beauties more justly, or perhaps more 
intensely than I do, or appreciate 
them more highly ; bull am not blind 
to his faults from my admiration of bis 
excellercies. What I have done, I 
have done for a good purpose, unbi- 
assed by any literary prejudice or 
base personality. The specimens I 
have chosen 1 think sufficient to point 
out his most glaring absurdities ; 
though his “ While Doe" would give 
rather a pleasant chace to the stag- 
hounds of criticism, and his Pedlar 
might be convicted of a great many 
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contraband commodities both in poetry 
and philosophy ; while in Peter Bell, 
his Pegasus seems to be haltered to 
the waggon. 

We cannot well conceive either by 
what association of curious thinking 
Mr. Wordsworth can liken a daisy 
in one place to Saint Peter or Saint 
Paul, which he does in thus address- 
ing that flower : 

Thou wanderest the wide world about, 
Uncheck’d by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With frieuds to greet thee, or without, 

Yet pleased and willing ; 

Meek-yielding to the occasion's call, 

And all things suffering from all, 

Thy function apostolical 
In peace fulfilling. 

And in another place to Polyphemus ! 
By the way, this daisy puts me in 
mind of Burns. Let the Lakers learn 
true simplicity from him His “ Moun- 
tain Daisy” is worth all the daisies in 
Westmoreland ; nay, it and its little 
“ neebor” lark are worth all the 
“ Gardens of Gul," with all the ena- 
moured bulbuls, in the entire range of 
European Orientalism 

The chief reason, I think, of these 
fanciful and ridiculous oddities ap- 
pearing so often in Mr. W. and his 
Brethren of the Lakes, is, that they 
write down every foolish and fantas- 
tical idea that flits over a poetical 
mind — in fine, every idea, good, bad 
or indifferent, that occurs to them 
from the most distant affinities, the 
most of which should have been only 
for a moment laughed at by them- 
selves, and then forgotten, and not be 
registered as sillinesses to be laughed 
at by a nation. The greatest minds 
may unbend and trifle in private ; but 
trifling will never contribute to the 
enhancement of poetical or public 
character. I could quote a great 
many of those fanciful follies, but 
I abstain. There is one curious 
thought which struck me very much ; 
it may be admired at first sight, but if 
looked into it will be discovered to be 
very incongruous, calling an infant’s 
smiles “feelers of love.'' Whataffin- 
vot. iv. 18 



ity is there between a child’s inno- 
cent seraph smiles and the disgusting 
members of some loathed reptile or 
insect ? 

There is a great propensity to such 
thoughts in the Lake poetry. Mr. 
Wordsworth tells us, it is in the fine 
arts, as in the affairs of life, and as in 
the scriptural apothegm, no man can 
obey two masters. Lord Byron tells 
us openly, we “ must not set up Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Southey.” And 
I think a little dnthropuiaorphitisin,” 
or some sort of morphitism, is necessa- 
ry for our heathen imaginations, ere 
we can worship them. We cannot 
adore that unknown poetical god, liv- 
ing in the cloudy imagination of the 
Bards of the Lakes. If we must be 
made intellectual Ixions of — to em- 
brace a cloud — we must at least be 
tempted by the phantom of Juno. 
Mr. Wordsworth has gone far to prove 
that every great and original mind 
must create that taste by which its 
productions are to be appreciated and 
admired. We will allow that Mr. 
Wordsworth is a master spirit, and 
has given a tone to the most of the 
poetical writings of this age. We 
should be glad to see his intuitive 
knowledge of the human heart, his 
holy communion between the pheno- 
mena of the external universe and the 
internal feelings, when it does not 
dive into mysticism, imitated ; but 
we must protest against the taste, that 
would adopt his idiotry, his affecta- 
tion, his riddling and ridiculous rusti- 
city. We (I mean the literary and 
poetical world, assured of their same- 
ness of thinking on this subject,) 
should be sorry to find the sweet 
chirpings of the grasshoppers or the 
divine harmonies of the nightingales 
of the English poesy, turned into the 
hoarse and ominous croakings of Win- 
andermere frogs. 

Now one word to the School in gen- 
eral, and L have done. Let them be- 
ware of that inanity, affectation, ba- 
byism, and adopted meanness, which 
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are well calculated “ to humble ,” but 
not to humanize, purify, or exalt” 
the human heart, in the minor species 
of their poetry, and they will he the 
most pleasing pastoral writers that 
ever piped on the Arcadian reed. 
Let them beware of mysticism in the 
higher order, and we shall see poetry 
that can claim the true title of subli- 
mity, and not that wild and wayward 
mysticism, which, like Wordsworth’s 
description of the cuckoo, is but “ a 
wandering voice,” “ a thing invisible ,” 
“ a mystery,” a mystery indeed, so 
obscure, that we often have not even 
the shadow, much less the substance, 
of sense ; and striving as they do 
each to outrun the other in this ob- 
scurity, they often remind us of those 



magicians who had lost their shadows. 

We Lear the devil often amused him- 
self in hunting the students in magic, 
and he often ran them so close, that 
though at the end perhaps he missed 
the person of the hindmost, yet he 
sometimes nicked their shadows, and 
those who lost their shadows were 
generally accounted the best magi- 
cians ; so among the Lakers, they 
are generally the best who soar into 
the undefined and interminable re- 
gion of abstraction, and who have lost 
in the vacuum not only their sub- 
stance but their shadows. In the race « 
of obscurity, their motto seems to be, 
on the plan of the magicians — The 
devil take the hindmost ! 



[From the New Monthly Magazine.] 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

“ There is no man who lias not some interesting associations with particular scenes, or airs; 
or hooks, and who does not feel their beauty or sublimity enhanced to him by such 
connections.”-«-J/uoR. 



“ When 1 passed Bakewell,” says 
a German traveller, who was visiting 
England, “ I came by the side of a 
broad river, to a small eminence, 
where a fine cultivated field lay be- 
fore me. This field, all at once, made 
an indescribable and very pleasing 
impression on me, which at first 1 
could not account for ; till I recollect- 
ed having seen in my childhood, near 
the village where I was educated, a 
situation strikingly similar to that 
now before me in England.” Feel- 
ings like these are amongst our rich- 
est and most valuable stores. There 
are, and there must be, in every man’s 
life, certain periods and incidents, 
the remembrance of which is full of 
pleasant andhappy sensations. i here 
is not a single person, however sullied 
and tainted with crime and wretched- 
ness he now is, who cannot look back 
to the time of his early childhood — 
the days of his innocence and his hap- 
piness— with some throbs of anguish 



indeed when he reflects upon the 
change, yet with feelings, in the ex- 
istence of which all the better part of 
his nature is implicated. To those 
whose contemplations have not the 
same alloy, the remembrance of their 
young days furnishes unmixed satis- 
faction and delight. 

There are, however, besides the 
memory of our childish hours, a thou- 
sand sweet recollections which occa- 
sionally arise in the mind, of scenes 
and faces, and feelings, over which 
we pause and ponder. The practice 
is excellent, for it makes us both hap- 
pier and wiser. No pleasures of which 
vice is the basis can stand the test of 
time. At the moment of perturbed 
excitement thay may bear the sem- 
blance of delight, but in the lapse of 
years their false plumes will drop 
away. They will not stand the or- 
deal of quiet meditation. Our better 
and more innocent actions, on the con- 
trary, like mountains when we are 
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receding from them, grow more beau- 
tiful by distance, and we reflect on 
them with undiminished satisfaction. 
Independently, however, of the true 
and lasting delight which must always 
flow from the memory of good deeds, 
there are certain reminiscences which 
seem given to us as the heaven in 
which the shades of our departed 
joys are to reside, and where they 
become more pure and more delight- 
ful than in their earthly reality — re- 
miniscences, the value of which does 
not arise from the consciousness of 
virtuous action, but from the light 
which some of the sweetest feelings 
of our nature, even though they should 
be perished forever, leave upon our 
soul. Amongst these, the chief are, 
the memory of our childish days and 
sports, when the heart was complete- 
ly gay, the intenser interest of early 
love, the deep and dearly-valued at- 
tachments of relationship, the un- 
alienable bonds of ancient friendship, 
and lastly, the strange and tender af- 
fection which the heart conceives for 
those inanimate objects to which it 
has become habituated. 

There is something in the charac- 
ter of childhood upon which tlje heart 
always dwells with delight. It is 
then that 

— guiltless beyond Hope’s imagining, 

the purity and innocence of our first 
parents seems reviving upon earth. 
In general throughout creation youth 
is happiness. What is so beautiful 
as the spring-tide of the year, when 
the trees are putting forth their ten- 
der bright green leaves'! What pe- 
riod of the day can be compared with 
the freshness and soft brilliancy of 
the morning ? — too often shadowed 
ere night with clouds and darkness ! 
The young of all animals seem at 
this time to enjoy a period of perfect 
felicity, and the gaiety and sprightli- 
ness of the lamb and the kitten have 
passed into a proverb. The spirits 
of a child are equally light. In eve- 



ry stage of after-life, the remembrance 
of these feelings carries a delight with 
it which the memory of later day's, too 
often mingled with the consciousness 
of crime or error, cannot supply. 
Even the follies or the faults of infan- 
cy are of so light a dye, that we can 
look back upon them without sorrow. 
It is no wonder, then, that this period 
of life should have been so frequently 
dwelt upon by poets as a theme well 
suited to draw out all the “ linked 
sweetness” of their art. It is a heal- 
thy employment for the heart and the 
affections, to meditate on this part of 
our lives ; for if we love to think of 
virtue and innocence, it is impossible 
that we can he entirely the slaves of 
vice. “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,” says our Saviour ; “ ofsuch 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Yet it cannot be said that there is 
no suffering in infancy, for the sorrows 
of the child are to it very severe. A 
child has many tormentors : nurses — 
strong and tyrannical play-fellows, 
who insult their weakness of mind and 
body, as Edgeworth relates of a school 
fellow of his, who seized him and 
smeared his mouth with some hog's 
lard, which he told him was the fat 
of a dead man — and “ iast not least” 
in fear, that awful abstract of authori- 
ty — the school-master himself! The 
heart of no human creature ever beats 
with more terror, than that of a de- 
linquent school-hoy beneath the en- 
raged eye of hi^ pedagogue. It is a 
fine representation of absolute power 
and unlimited submission. When 
we attain our majority, however, 
these tremors leave us like our dread 
of ghosts ; and as we joke and laugh 
with him in whose presence we for- 
merly trembled, we begin to think 
our fears were all of them very sha- 
dowy and unsubstantial It is the 
same with most of the griefs and mis- 
fortunes of childhood, which in our 
graver years make us wonder at the 
effect which they formerly had on our 
nerves. The remembrance of such 
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pains and troubles does not, therefore, 
detract from the pleasure with which 
we turn our eyes backwards to our 
boyish days. Of the pcculiardelights 
of that time it is unnecessary to speak. 
Every one will recollect his holidays, 
and halt holidays ; his little garden 
or his poultry yard, his rabbits or his 
singing birds, and the thousand other 
harmless amusements and employ- 
ments which used to make a long sum 
mer’s day seem only one hour of en- 
joyment Nor will it be necessary 
to mention the names of those ancient 
games on which the very learned 
Martinus Scriblerus has left so full a 
commentary — the Jipodidaacinda , or 
puss in the corner, the game of chuck- 
farthing, which Julius Pollux calls 
Oinilia, and the building of houses 
and riding upon sticks, JEdificare 
casas, Equilare in arundine lunga, 
which, says the same learned author, 
have been used by children in all 
ages ; though he doubts whether the 
riding on sticks did not come into 
use after the age of the Centaurs. 

Of our next recollection, the high- 
est and heavenliest of any, we know 
not whether we can or ought to speak 
in dull prose ; and yet should we 
touch our lyre, the harping of its 
strings would, we are afraid, be sadly 
unworthy of the theme, and, we hope, 
of the taste of our readers. It is not, 
however, a subject which suits with 
the solid and grave appearance which 
a closely-printed page of prose wears ; 
and we must, therefore, entreat par- 
don if the symmetry of our next page 
or two should be broken with the 
number of beautiful quotations which 
even now begin to hasten from our 
pen. 

The “ soote season,” the May of 
our life, the time 

“ When passion first waked a new life 
through our frame, 

And our soul, like the wood that grows 
precious in burning, 

Gave out all its sweets to Love’s exquisite 
dame, 



is the true food for reverie, as the 
French call it, and always continues 
to be, until the spirit is blighted in 
the atmosphere of the world, and the 
world’s crimes have “ brushed from 
the grape its soft hue,” and left in the 
place of the purest feelings of our na- 
ture, vanity, and anguish, and ashes. 
The writer to whom the above lines 
belong, is the true poet of youth, 
with much or most of its follies and 
giddy-headedness, but with all its 
sparkling enchantment and bounding 
life. He knows the windings of a 
young heart as well as any one, and 
be tells us that the hallowed form of 
a first love 

— “ Lingering haunts the greenest spot 

In memory’s waste." 

It is, indeed, a relic of Eden, an or- 
gnmc remain of that former world in 
which innocence and happiness were 
the portion of humanity. This re- 
collection is the sweetest of our life. 
It was not well in a fair authoress to 
say 

“ Time steals on in silence to efface 

Of early love each pure and holy trace.” 

But it is vain in us to attempt to 
describe those feelings of which the 
human heart and the works of our 
best poets are full. 

Mr. Godwin says, that a man’s re- 
lations ought to find no more favour 
in his eyes than any one else. For 
our own part we must say, and we 
think our readers will agree with us, 
that there is a something in the heart, 
call it affection, habit, or prejudice, 
with which we regard those who have 
given us life, and those with whom 
we have enjoyed it, that we qre nei- 
ther able nor willing to transfer to the 
first man or woman we may happen 
to meet in Fleet-street ; and we must 
confess that were our father and the 
archbishop of Canterbury upset in a 
boat, we should feel very much incli- 
ned to save the former at the expense 
of the latter, even though his Grace’s 
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life were of infinitely more importance 
to the state. Nature has not given 
us such feelings in vain, and we may 
safely follow them as the true guides 
to virtue and happiness. In the in- 
dulgence of them, indeed, some of 
the finest and purest pleasures of life 
are to be found. The man who does 
not remember, with tender regret, the 
circle of well-kuown and cheerful fa- 
ces which used to assemble round 
his father’s fire side — the man who 
has forgotten the countenances of his 
own kindred, should look well to his 
heart, for be may depend upon it, 
that if his memory fail him in this 
point, all is not well within. The 
parental and filial affections are 
perhaps the most enduring of our na- 
ture, embracing as they do all the 
strong bolds, which benefits conferred 
and received without any worldly 
sense of obligation to rouse pride or 
jealousy, are the means of securing. 
It is an unfortunate feeling of our na- 
ture, that we cannot with unmixed 
pleasure look on the face of a bene- 
factor ; the integrity of man revolts 
at the idea of receiving an obligation 
which he has not deserved ; bis 
pride, bisjust pride, is roused at en- 
joying benefits to which his merits 
have not entitled him ; and it is in 
vain that his generous friend assures 
him that he does not seek, and will 
not receive, a return. No high and 
honourable man can feel a pleasure in 
reaping where he has not sown ; and 
the most delicately conferred favours 
are nothing more than the donations 
of charity, where the person benefit- 
ted is incapable of making a return. 
But none of these feelings, which are 
so favourable to independence of 
character, have place between a 



father and a son, or where a brother 
receives a kindness at the hand of a 
brother. The receiver then accepts 
it freely, because be knows and feels 
that he should be equally ready to her 
stow, and the gift itself is made, in 
the language of the lawyers, “ in con- 
sideration of natural love and affec- 
tion.” All the ties of friendship may 
be dissolved by unkindness or forget- 
fulness ; but the bonds of relation- 
ship. however they may be loosened 
by time or circumstance, can never 
be wholly broken. We scarcely re- 
member any where a finer picture of 
maternal tenderness than tbe story of 
the Widow and her Son, (in the first 
volume of the Sketch-Book,*) which 
is a fine portraiture of these beautiful 
affections of our existence. There is, 
indeed, 

« No sanctity of touch like that 

Wherewith a lather blesses the bent head 

Of an affectionate and gentle child. — ” 

The recollections of ancient friend- 
ship give rise to some of the pleasant- 
est feelings which we are capable of 
experiencing. Friendship arises out 
of the resemblance of characters and 
circumstances, and in general, where 
these are incompatible, no true affec- 
tion can exist, if the truth were to 
be told, perhaps it migbt be said that 
friendship is only an extension of the 
principle of self-love, and that we are 
attached to others only because in 
many points they resemble ourselves. 
But whatever may he the truth of the 
case, we shall not enter into a disqui- 
sition on the subject at present, or 
attempt to pass off upon such of our 
readers as have not been recently at 
school, a few pages of Cicero de Ami- 
citia as our own composition. We * 
only mean to talk about the pleasures 



* This is decidedly one of the best works which we have received from the other side 
of the Atlantic, though, by the way, we believe the author of it, Mr. Washington Irving, has 
long been, and still is, a resident in this country. His reputation as a writer stands very 
high in America, and it bids fair to do the same in England. There is much both of line 
feeling and line writing in his compositions, although they may, perhaps, be thought by 
some rather too flowery. The Sketch-Book is one of the liveliest and pleasantest periodi- 
cal publications which have been written in the English language for many years. 
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which the memory of long past friend- 
ship is capable of affording, the ex- 
istence of which fact, there are few 
whose beads are as grey as ours, that 
can doubt. How feelingly Cowley 
speaks of the pursuits of bis young 
days, which he enjoyed in the compa- 
ny of a friend — 

Say, for ye saw us, ye immortal lights, 

How oft unwearied we have passed the 
nights ! 

We spent them not in mirth, or lust, or 
wine, 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were 
thine. 

It was a king of Spain, we believe, 
who is reported to have said, that 
there were four things to which he 
was particularly attached, old wine 
to drink, old wood to burn, old hooks 
to read, and old friends to converse 
with. There certainly is no trusting 
the characters of others without the 
test of long experience ; and it is im- 
possible that we can feel that sure re- 
liance on the friendship of a new ac- 
quaintance which we do when we 
grasp the hand of an old friend. Time 
tries all kinds of stability, and none 
more than that of friendship. He is 
a rarely fortunate man who can pass 
through life without check or change 
of any kind, and he is still more fortu- 
nate who finds that every mutation 
of life serves but to strengthen those 
bonds of affection which the earnest 
guilclessness of youth has formed. 
When we are young, the conviction 
which we feel in the virtues of others 
makes us easily trust'every semblance 
of goodness and kindness ; and in 
the hour of youthful enthusiasm, we 
too often swear “ an eternal friend- 
ship," which evaporates ere the sun 
goes down. In the lightness of our 
own volatility, we forget our vow, or 
in the unworthiness of the object we 
are absolved from it ; and we turn 
with the same trusting simplicity 
again to offer our heart, and to be again 
deceived. There is no remedy for 



this misfortune but time, which teach- 
es us too truly that it is not in every 
breast that we can repose our glad- 
ness and our suffering, and that we 
are fortunate indeed if we can find 
one bosom which we can make the 
sure depository of our own heart. It 
is only upon a friendship like this that 
the mind can look back with pleasure; 
and how few are there to whom for- 
tune has given such a retrospect ! 
With such a friend indeed at one’s 
side, who has shared every sorrow', 
and doubled every joy, who has been 
a light to our feet and a comforter to 
our spirit, how sweet is it to trace 
back the path of perils and disquie- 
tude which we have trodden together, 
and to muse over pleasures which 
were more delightful because we 
both enjoyed them. How sweet it 
is to think that our friend’s worth 
and virtues have been cherished and 
promoted by our means, while we 
acknowledge the reciprocal benefit 
which studying so pure a heart has 
conferred upon our own There can 
be no friendship amongst the wicked; 
the bond which bolds them together 
is of sand ; and the same abasing self- 
love which united them, will break 
the chain of their union whenever the 
prospect of a greater gratification 
tempts them to desert their ally. 
What images does the memory of 
such friendships present — digust, and 
disquiet, and repentance. But in a 
virtuous friendship, even if death de- 
prives us of the participator of our 
best feelings, how very sweet are the 
recollections which in dying he be- 
queaths to us — of days passed in the 
activity of virtuous exertion, and in 
the pure emulation of virtuous pur- 
poses, of high aspirations after excel- 
lence mutually inspired and cherish- 
ed, and of one unvarying sentiment 
ot deep but useful affection, which 
could only be extinguished by death. 

How fresh and how delightful are 
the recollections of those scenes iu 
which we have passed hours of inuo- 
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cence and happiness ! This attach- 
ment to local objects, wound round 
the heart by a thousand tender asso- 
ciations, gives rise to trains of thought 
in which melancholy and pleasure are 
sometimes beautifully blended. The 
slightest thing — a leaf— a simple flow- 
er — a low-breathed air, can raise a 
creation before our eyes, which we 
thought had passed away forever — 
St. Pierre heard a Frenchman in the 
Isle of France, sighing over the deso- 
late scene, exclaim, “ Could I see 
but one violet, l should die happy !” 
He remembered amid the blight of 
nature the verdure ofhis own flower- 
clad vallies. The attachment of the 
Swiss to their country is known to 
every one, and how, at the sound of 
the “ Rans des Vaches,” the memory 
of their native mountains overpowers 
every other feeling. This air, says 
Rousseau in his Dictionary of Music, 
was so dear to the Swiss, that it was 
forbidden, under pain of death, to be 
played to the troops ; for it made 
those that listened to it melt into 
floods of tears, and either desert, or 
languish till they died, such an ardent 
desire did it excite in them to return 
to their native plains. A similar ef- 
fect is attributed to a Moorish ballad, 
which used to cause such immode- 
rate sorrow in all that heard it, that 
at length it was prohibited. It is 
said that the Rans des Vaches, to the 
ear of a stranger, possesses very few 
charms, and that it resembles, in rug- 
gedness, the mountainous country 
where it had its birth. 

There are higher, but not sweeter 
associations than those which we feel 
in visiting scenes which have been en- 
deared to us by the gladness or the 
sorrowing which we have experienced 
within their precincts — these more 
dignified associations are connected 
with the highest moral feelings of our 
nature, such, for instance, as we feel 
when we visit the places where the 
great benefactors of mankind have 
wrought their works, or where those 



noble struggles have taken place 
which are immortal in the hearts of 
mankind. Such is the plain of Run- 
nymede, where the great charter of 
our liberties was signed — such is the 
field of Marathon, and the pass in 
which the Spartan stood and perished ; 
such are the thousand venerable ruins 
which Rome presents to the eye of 
the traveller. “ I can neither for- 
get nor express,” says Gibbon, “ the 
strong emotions which agitated my 
breast, as 1 first approached Uie Eter- 
nal City. After a sleepless night, I 
trod, with a lofty step, the ruins of 
the Forum ; each spot where Romu- 
lus stood, or Tully spoke, was present 
to my sight.” It is in associations 
like these that almost all others are 
combined ; they recal the days of 
our childhood, when we studied the 
virtues and the actions of those illus- 
trious men, whose ashes have long 
been mingled with the common dust, 
and whose characters have become so 
familiar to our minds, that a senti- 
ment, almost like friendship, animates 
us when we think of them. 

What does Alison, in his excellent 
Essay on Taste, say as to these asso- 
ciations ? “ There is no man who has 
not some interesting associations with 
particular scenes, or airs, or books, 
and who does not feel their beauty or 
sublimity enhanced to him by such 
connections The view of the house 
where one was born, of the school 
where one was educated, and where 
the gay years of infancy were passed, 
is indifferent to no man. They recall 
so many images of past happiness and 
past affections ; they are connected 
with so many strong or interesting 
emotions, and lead altogether to so 
long a train of feelings and recollec- 
tions, that there is hardly any scene 
which one ever beholds with so much 
rapture. There are songs, also, which 
we have heard in our infancy, which, 
when brought to our remembrance in 
after years, raise emotions for which 
we cannot well account, and which. 
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though perhaps very indifferent in 
themselves, still continue from this 
association, and from the variety of 
conceptions which they kindle in our 
minds, to be our favourites through 
life. The scenes which have been 
distinguished by the residence of any 
person, whose memory we admire, 
produce a similar effect. “ Move- 
mur enim. nescio quo pacto, locis ip- 
sis in quibus eorum, quos diligimus, 
aut admiramur, adsunt vestigia.” The 
scenes themselves may be little beau- 
tiful ; but the delight with which 
we recollect the traces of their lives, 
blends itself insensibly with the emo- 
tions which the scenery excites ; and 
the admiration which these recollec- 
tions afford, seems to give a kind of 
sanctity to the place where they 
dwelt, and converts every thing into 
beauty which appears to have been 
connected with them.” 

There is a great deal both of beau- 
ty and truth in this extract. Every 
one of common sensibility mustac- 
knowledge this. And many people 
roust have found, as Alison says, even 
in the scent of a flower, the memory 
of happier days. More frequently, 
however, these sensations are so dim, 
that we only experience a vague idea 
of pleasure — a sort of sentiment of 
a former existence, which we are not 
able to analyze into any remnant of 
past circumstance. 

We wish we could get Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Campbell together, and make 
them argue the point, whether the 
Pleasures of Memory or Hope are 
greater, face to face, in verses like 
the shepherds in some of Virgil’s 
eclogues. For our parts, we should 
be staunch supporters of Mr. Rogers, 



and for a variety of good seasons. In 
the first place, Hope is almost sure to 
disappoint you, for when the object 
is at length obtained, which has so 
long been the subject of your contem- 
plation, the reality is sure to be infe- 
rior to the mind’s beautiful concep- 
tion of it at a distance ; on this account 
it is very wrong to read descriptions 
of fine scenery before you visit it, as 
you cannot help letting your fancy 
run on it, which will, ten to one, draw 
a finer picture than the original. Now 
Memory, on the contrary, throws a 
hue of beauty over objects which, i 
when we were near them, were, per- 
haps, little better than disagreeable. 
With what pleasure do we remember 
past scenes, even though we may 
have suffered in them, and how pleas- 
ing do even our afflictions and griefs 
become, when they are softened and 
shadowed by the power of memory. 
And besides, we are sure of memory, 
but the visions of hope may all de- 
ceive and forsake us. The past can- 
not be annihilated, but what we an- 
ticipate for the future may never ar- 
rive ; and then again, if it does, we 
know it is but too probable it will 
bring disappointment with it. The 
mind also easily forgets past cares, 
and remembers only what is delight- 
ful and pleasant ; while, if we look 
forward to a mixed scene of joy and 
sorrow, our eyes commonly rest on 
the latter. In short, the one is a re- 
ality, the other a vision — the one is 
irrevocably ours, the other never may 
be so : ten thousand casualties may 
destroy the “ frost work” of our 
hopes, but death alone can deprive 
us of the pleasures which memory 
gives. 
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[For the Literary Journal.] 



MR. KEAN’S 

V 

After being the subject of much 
doubt and expectation, Mr. Kean has 
arrived in this country, and present- 
ed himself before an American audi- 
ence. He has left the splendour and 
the plaudits of a London theatre, to 
encounter many prejudices in the new 
world. Some unsuccessful imitators 
had disgusted us with what was call- 
ed Mr. Kean’s style of acting, nor 
were first impressions in this gentle- 
man’s favour, he possessing neither 
personal advantages or voice, to claim 
instant admiration. His character is 
now, however, fixed as an actor of the 
highest grade. The faults of his per- 
son, the deficiency of his voice, are 
forgotten, when we behold the varied 
and accurate expression of his coun- 
tenance, or hang upon his accents of 
despair, anguish, or revenge. Mr. 
Kean’s conception and representa- 
tion of character are undoubtedly 
new. We are not certain, that in dis- 
carding the somewhat stiff manner of 
the Kemble school, he has not allow- 
ed himself too much latitude. — In 
endeavouring to be natural, he is 
sometimes puerile, and often would 
give an effect which the author 
never meant to produce. But, with 
all this, he is nature’s spokesman, 
and, in the representation of fierce 
emotion, dark malignity, fiendish 
art, or the deep feelings of passionate 

VOI.. IV. 



SHYLOCK. 

love, he is not to be excelled. As a 
fair specimen of his powers, we will 
select his performance of Shylock. 
But first let us glance at the character 
of the Jew. He is of the despised, 
oppressed race of Israel, yet, in his 
wealth, he finds a consolation for the 
scorn, and an instrument of revenge 
for the abuse of the Christian. An 
opportunity of vengeance offers, and 
is grasped with the eagerness of a 
sorely irritated mind. Even the love 
of gold, the cherished passion of so 
many years, fades before the vio- 
lence of this new excitement. The 
pertinacity with which the Jew claims 
the dreadful forfeit of the bond — the 
malignant calmness with which he 
beholds the hoards of gold laid at his 
feel — the demoniac fury which urges 
him even to the shedding of man’s 
blood — the hellish exultation he evin- 
ces, when sentence is pronounced 
against the merchant, and the reluc- 
tant belief with which he admits the 
utter dejection that accompany the 
conviction of the failure of his cruel 
scheme : — These were the principal 
points in the play to be exemplified. 
Kean’s manner, in the first part, is 
that of the miserly, calculating Jew, 
and it is not until the entrance of An- 
tonio, that we suspect him of ought 
worse than usury. The sight of An- 
tonio seems to kindle his haired, 
19 
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when he exclaims, “ cursed be my 
tribe if I forgive him.” We tremble 
for the merchant, and shudder, as with 
a sudden change of countenance, he 
smooths the wrinkle of hate from his 
brow, and turns to his victim with, 
“ Rest you fair, good signior.” 

The speech in which he recounts 
the bitter scorn — the personal indig- 
nities he has received from Antonio, 
was finely given. It was not said en- 
tirely in anger ; beneath bis indigna- 
tion could be discerned a malignant 
pleasure, and, when he said “ Well, 
then, it now appears you need my 
help,” his eyes seemed to flash with 
ferocious joy. The conciliating and 
jesting manner he assumed while set- 
tling the terms of the contract, was 
admirable, and the performance of 
the whole scene may be pronounced 
without a fault. The passage most 
deserving praise, in the next act in 
which he appears, is the trembling 
eagerness with which he receives the 
news of Antonio’s loss, as he exclaims, 
almost breathless : “ What, what, 
what ! ill luck, ill luck ?” And even, 
while in his impious rapture, he 
thanks God, he still doubtingly asks, 
“ Is it true ; is it true ?” But it is in 
the trial scene, that this gifted actor 
puts forth his strength. With what 
an unmoved air he listened to the 
Duke’s exhortation to be merciful. 
His reply was not spoken with vio- 
lence, in the loudness of anger, but 
with a horrid calmness in a subdued 
but chilling manner ; and he asked — 
“ Are you answered,” in a tone of 
bitter irony. So fiendish a counte- 
nance we wish never to look upon 



except when we know it is assumed, 
as when he sharpened the ready 
knife, and cried with a serpent hiss, 
“To cut the forfeiture from that 
bankrupt there.” We almost quaked 
before the glance of bis, demon 
eye, as he seemed to gloat upon 
his victim. As he gazed on An- 
tonio, his lips were slightly curled by 
the bitter smile of satisfied malice — 
his eyes were bright and distended 
with the joy of his revengeful antici- i 
pations ; all the worst of passions 
were brought before our minds, yet 
he spoke, or moved not. We pass 
over many points, to notice his an- 
swer to Portia’s suggestion of send- 
ing for a surgeon, lest Antonio bleed 
to death. “ Is it so nominated in 
the bond ?" And the expression 
with which he raises his eyes from 
the paper, and says, with a smile 
which, a devil might own, “ I can- 
not find it, ’tis not in the bond.” As 
the court proceeds to award the sen- 
tence in his favour, his face becomes 
lighted by exultation, his whole form 
seems to throb with joy, he bares 
his hands, and grasps the knife with 
convulsive eagerness. But we can- 
not do justice to the sudden transition 
of bis manner, the horror-struck 
doubting air, the fixed rigid counte- 
nance with which he hears the for- 
bidding clause. When he finds ut- 
terance, it is but a sentence of four 
words which he pronounces. But 
how are they pronounced ! The 
fingers which had clenched the knife 
gradually unloose their grasp, and 
fall nerveless and slowly by his side ; 
the disappointed, dejected, almost 
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exhausted tone, in which he with dif- 
ficulty articulates “ Is that the law?” 
Surely this was the perfection of 
acting. We hare beheld Cooke’s 
representation of this character with 
delight, and have dwelt upon it with 
pleasure. But, great as it was, com- 
pared to Kean’s, it appears a cold 
performance. Indeed, we will ven- 
ture to assert our opinion, that Mr. 
Kean approaches nearer to Garrick 

than any actor since his time. Kem- 
ble has more majesty; Cooke posses- 
sed more physical power, and though 
not a good, yet a finely modulated 
voice. Cooper has great advantages 
both of person and voice, but they 
are all deficient in that astonishing 
variety of expression, that power of 
reaching men’s hearts, and causing 
them to tremble, which distinguishes 
Mr. Kean. 

We have omitted many fine pas- 
sages in his Shylock. The faults of 
the performance were very few. 
His agitation on the discovery of 
Jessica’s flight, we thought, tendered 
a little on ranting. Of this fault, Mr. 
Kean should especially beware, as 



his voice renders him totally unfit 
for the attempt ; his low tones ar^ 
sweet and mellow, but when he 
raises his voice, it sounds huskey 
and broken. He has, also, some me- 
chanical faults, if we may so term 
them, which, though trivial in them- 
selves, often occur in the midst of 
his finest efforts, and endanger, or 
interrupt their success. He too often 
strikes his breast and head, and when 
he is expressing agitation, he is apt 
to pluck his sleeve impatiently, or, 
to use a plain word, to fidget. We 
are aware, that these motions, rarely 
introduced, produce a fine effect, but 
an actor cannot be too cautious lest 
they become fixed to a habit. Were 
it ours to control the studies of this 
wonderful man, we would fix him in 
the magic circle Shakspeare has de- 
scribed — never to step beyond it. 
He should devote his talents in throw- 
ing new light upon those intellectual 
treasures, and, in doing justice to 
Shakspeare’s genius, be identified 
with Shakspeare’s fame. 

C. 
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Books for Children — VVcbavc already 
ventured to express our opinion of tlic 
importance of this branch of literature, 
in mentioning an excellent work of the 
kind from tbe pen of Mrs. Hughes, a lady 
now resident in this city. The subject is 
one in which parents in every walk of 
life, have a deeper interest than they 
themselves generally perceive, — an in- 
terest connected with natural and Chris- 
tian obligations, as well as with personal 
comfort and respectability. Upon the 
character of the compositions put into the 
bands of children depend (he profitable 
employment of their faculty of applica- 
tion; their moral bias, their general tone 
of thinking, and in some degree their fa- 
miliar deportment. We, therefore, in- 
quire earnestly after the productions fit- 
ted to accomplish the most good in those 
respects, and will never omit an opportu- 
nity of apprizing tLe public when we are 
successful in our search. Mrs. Hughes, 
the lady above mentioned, has put forth 
a second little volume, entitled “ The 
Metamorphoses, or Effects of Education, 
a Tale,” which we think equally com- 
mendable with the first, in reference to 
its utility lor children more advanced in 
years and information. The only fault 
which could be ascribed to it is, perhaps, 
that in some parts it belongs to a sphere 
of duty and thought rather higher than 
that of the juvenile readers for whom it is 
intended ; but as a whole, it is not liable 
to this objection. 

One of the best of the little volumes 
devoted to a similar purpose, which has 
ever been published, is a compilation 
made by a lady of New-York, with the 
title “ American Popular Lessons, chiefly 
selected from the writings of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Miss Edgeworth and other appro- 
ved authors, designed particularly for 
the younger classes of children in 
schools.” Its design could not, in our 
judgment, have been more judiciously 
prosecuted ; a great variety of the most 
necessary and pleasant instruction, 
drawn from the best sources, and skilful- 
ly recast, is brought within a small com- 
pass under a neat. appropriate form. The 
introduction, written by the compiler, ap- 



pears to us to be a performance of a very 

superior order, indicating powers of re- 
flection and diction, which should be em- 
ployed directly for the benefit of minds 
in full development. It possesses a kind 
and degree of merit so much beyond 
what we conld have expected to find in 
connection with the enterprise to which 
it belongs, that it atfccted us with the 
admiration produced by the united influ- 
ence of surprise and positive excellence. 
We sincerely hope that no prepossessions 
of teachers or interests of booksellers in 
other compends, will prevent this of the 
New-York Lady from passing into gen- 
eral use, according to her enlightened 
and benevolent views . — JViUional Gaz. 

The first part of the first volume of 
Sanderson’s “ Biog-aphy of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence,” is 
just published. This part contains a 
view of the British colonies of North 
America, from their origin to their inde- 
pendence; divided into three chapters ; 
the first, of the first settlements, charac- 
ter, and condition of the. inhabitants; 
the second, of tbe civil institutions of the 
colonists, and their political relations with 
tbe mother couutry ; the third, of the 
wars which preceded the revolution. — 
The Declaration follows, with an excel- 
lent fac simile of the signatures. Next 
comes a very elegant biography of John 
Hancock, who properly takes prece- 
dence, as being the president of tbe illus- 
trious band, whose noble decision and 
wise foresight made us a nation. VV'e 
learn that more than one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters of our country are 
lending their aid, to make this work, 
what it ought to be, a specimen of ma- 
tured talent, applied to the commemora- 
tion of the wise and virtuous founders of 
our republic. 

We are happy to learn, (says the Ala- 
bama Watchman,) that the Hod. Judge 
Johnson, of South Carolioa, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is 
preparing for the press a work to be enti- 
tled, “ The Life of General Greene.” 
l'roin the literary character aud reputa- 
tion of the Judge, no doubt he is abun- 
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dantly qualified to do justice to the un- 
dertaking. To do justice to the memory 
of a great mau requires great talents. 

It requires a peculiar style, not met with 
in common compositions. Since the pub- 
lication of “ The Life and Campaigns of 
General Greene,” it has been a subject 
of serious regret, that his memory should 
be transmitted to posterity by such an in- 
adequate biographer. But we now hope 
to see an able production, a complete life 
of General Greene. 

Yamoyden : A Tale of the Ware of 
King Philip, in eix Cantoe, by the lute 
Rev. Jamee Wallit Kastbum, A. M. 
and hit Friend. 

A poem under the above title has 
lately appeared in this city. It is from 
tbc pen of a young gentleman whose 
premature death cannot be forgotten ; 
and whose memory will be long and 
fondly cherished by those to whom he 
had endeared himself while living, by 
his virtues and talents. It was written 
at the early age of twenty-one, and has 
been prepared for publication by a gen- 
tleman of this city, an intimate friend of 
the author. Few subjects could have 
been selected belter calculated for the 
display ef poetical talents. The History 
of the Indians, their manners and cus- 
toms at an early period, and the scenes 
rendered famous by their exploits — afford 
ample room for interesting as well as in- 
atructive detail. There are many pas- 
sages in this poem particularly striking 
for the sweetness as well as diversity of 
style : many of which we would with 
pleasure transcribe ; but as we under- 
stand, a full and liberal review will 
shortly appear, we for the present give 
the following remarks from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr Jarvis, to whom the poem 
is dedicated : as also a few lines selected 
from the fifth canto. 

In a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Daaily Advertiser, and which was 
published in that paper some time since, 
Dr. Jarvis observes the difficulty it would 
occasion for any person who had not 
visited and become acquainted with the 
scenes and history of the Indian, to 
compose on that subject — proceeds to 
state the interest as well as extensive 
field laid open by the poet.— Mr. East- 
burn’s determination as regarded the 
poem — and the unfinished state it was 
left in by his early and much regretted 
jeath. After giving a short extract from 
tll e first canto, Dr. Jarvis remarks: 



“ A short specimen of the versification 
is given in the foregoing delineation of 
the lodiau character, which was selected 
more on account of its connection with 
my own thoughts than of its relative ex- 
cellence, when compared with the rest of 
the poem. There are many other pas- 
sages which appear to me to be far supe- 
rior to the extract which I have given. 
The story of Nora, the daughter of the In- 
dependent, and the wife of Yamoyden, 
are exquisitely pathetic ; and were it not 
for the fear of occupying so large a por- 
tion of your columns, I should be tempted 
to copy the greatest part of the second 
canto. Mr. Kastbum frequently tra- 
versed all the scenes of the poem, and his 
descriptions were written on the spot, 
with the accurate observation of a mind 
alive to the charms of nature, aud with 
that glow of feeling which the admonilue 
locorvm must produce in the soul of a 
poet.” 

In point of execution, the work is high- 
ly creditable to the printers, Messrs. 
Clayton & Kingsland. It is embellished 
with two elegant engravings, designed 
by a young gentleman of this city, and 
engraved by A. B. Durand. Whilst on 
this subject, it would not be amiss to ob- 
serve the progress which the art of print- 
ing is making in this country. Several 
works have lately been published, both 
in Philadelphia aud Boston, executed in 
a very superior manner, and highly cre- 
ditable to the publishers. We would 
particularly notice the works from the 
press of Messrs. Wells & Lilly, of Bos- 
ton. 

Extract from the Fifth Canto of 
Yamoyden. 

Thou, of the ocean rock ! what eye 
Thy secret mind shall scan ? 

No conqueror now, no monarch high , 

A lone, a captive man ! 

Thine w as the chance, in regal sway, 

Amid thv panoplied array, 

And gallant pomp around, 

To meet thy lust, decisive day, 

When war , along the kindling fray, 

With dazzling horrors frowned ; 

While myriud swords around thee moved, 
Flashing afar the blaze beloved ; 

And with thy name their battle cry, 

The charging squadrons rushed to die. 

But here, in Haup’s inglorious swamp, 

In subterrene, unwarlike camp, 

The stones his pillow, Slid the reeds 
The only couch he asks or needs, 

A hero lay, whose sleepless soul \ 
Was given the spirits to control 
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Of lesser men ; of heart as great 
As thine, spoiled favourite of fate ! 

And he was wise, as bold and true, 

To use the simple craft he knew ; 

His skill from nature came ; 

A different clime, a different age, 

Had scrolled his deeds in glory’s page, 

And proud as thine his wreath had been : 

Bui if unlike thy closing scene, 

How more unlike thy fame! 

Thy strife was for another's throne, 

For realms and subjects not thine own, 

And for a conqueror’s name : 

He fought, because he would not yield 
His birthright, and his father’s field ; 

Would vindicate thedeep disgrace, 

The wrongs, the ruin ot his race ; — 

He slew, that well avenged in death, 

His kindred spirits pleased might be ; — 

Died, for his people and his faith, 

His sceptre, and his liberty ! -V. Y. .liner. 

The London Examiner compliments 
Mr. Irving, and his Sketch Book. The 
editor concludes a literary notice of this 
work, as follows : “ We trust this work 

will be read and admired by the British 
public. Nothing is more desirable than 
that the first fruits of American talent 
should be encouraged, that our ultra-ma- 
rine brethren may be excited to a rivalry 
in letters, which should at once forward 
their taste and refinement, and gain them 
a lasting literary reputation worthy to go 
down to posterity along with their glori- 
ous political fame.” 

Extract from the Minutes of the Brit- 
ish. Conference of Methodists of Liverpool. 
“ The conference approve of the request 
of the book committee to Mr. Watson, 
to prepare a review of the Life of the 
Rev. J. Wesley, which has been recent- 
ly published by Mr. Southey ; and the 
book committee are directed to circulate 
that review as extensively as possible. 
“It is resolved. That Dr. Adam 
Clarke be requested to write a life of 
the Rev. John Wesley, suited to the pre- 
sent times and circumstances ; that Mr. 
Henry Moore be respectfully requested 
to assist him, by communications and ad- 
vice, and that the work shall, when com- 
posed, be submitted to the examination 
of a select committee, to be appointed by 
the conference, and if approved, be re- 
ceived into our book room as a standard 
work.” 

J. Robinson, Baltimore, has just pub- 
lished, “ The difficulties and temptations 
which attend the preaching of the Gospel 
in great cities,” a Sermon, preached in 



the First Presbyterian church in the city 
of Baltimore, October 19, 1820, at the 
Ordination and Installation of the Rev. 
Mr. Nevins, as Pastor of said church, by 
Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History and Church Govern- 
ment in tbe Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the l.nited 
States at Princeton. 

Proposals have been issued for publish- 
ing a quarterly journal, in Lexington, 
Kentucky, entitled, “Western Minerva, 
or American Annals of Knowledge and 
Literature.” 

Agricultural Almanack . — A work, 
bearing this title, and published under 
the patronage of the Board of Agricul- 
ture of New-York, has just appeared at 
Albany. It owes its origin to the very 
intelligent Secretary of the Board, Solo- 
mon Southwick, editor of that valuable 
and interesting work, entitled the Plough 
Boy. 

M. Cuvier, in a late discussion in the 
chamber of deputies in France, observed 
that elementary instruction was for the 
most part given gratuitously, or at a very 
small expense, in France. That 1 ,070,- 
500 children learn at this moment to read 
and write in the minor schools, under the 
care of 28,000 masters ; and that 46,000 
youths are admitted into the colleges, 
each paying a small tax of from 15 to 20 
francs to the slate. 

The Royal Spanish Academy have this 
year published at Madrid, a new biogra- 
phy of Cervantes. It contains important 
particulars of his life heretofore un- 
known ; a likeness, said to be perfect, ta- 
ken from a family picture, and a facsi- 
mile of an original letter of the same im- 
mortal author. 

Jefferson College. — Of admission 
into college. 1. The requisites of admis- 
sion into college, are, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the grammar of the Latin lan- 
guage, including prosody; ability to con- 
strue and parse Cxsar’s Commentaries, 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and to trans- 
late English into Latin ; a knowledge of 
English grammar, arithmetic and testi- 
monials of good moral conduct ; and 
each one to sustain an approved-of exam- 
ination on each of the above mentioned 
studies, by the faculty, in order to his ad- 
mission and regular standing in any col- 
lege class. 
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Of the das ten in College The first 

class is to be styled the Freshman Class. 
The studies ot this class comprehend Vir- 
ff*l, Cicero’s Select Orations, Cicero de 
Officiis seu de Oratore, Murrays’s Eng- 
lish Grammar, and Adam's Homan An- 
tiquities, together with Greek Grammar. 

2. The second class to be styled the 
Sophomore class. The studies of this 
class comprehend the Greek New Testa- 
ment, the Grata Minora and Majora, 
Grecian Antiquities, Ancient Geogra- 
phy, and Nelson’s Greek Exercises. 

3. The studies of this class, compre- 
hend the natural sciences. Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, six hooks. Mensuration, Trigo- 
nometry, and Surveying, Algebra, at 
least through Quadratics, Spheric Trigo- 
nometry, Fluxions, Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy, Chemistry, Modern Ge- 
ography, and the use of the Globes. 

4. The fouith class to be styled the Se- 
nior Class. The studies of this class, 
comprehend the Moral Sciences, Logic, 
the Elements of Criticism, as contained 
in Blair, the Philosophy of Language, as 
comprehended in Campbell’s Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, Moral Philosophy, Metaphy- 
sics, General History, together with the 
evidences of Christianity. 

It is to be understood, however, that 
the Grammar School is in connection 
with the college, and is under the same 
regulations, wherein young men are qua- 
lified to enter any of the college classes. 

The best boarding from one dollar to 
one dollar fifty cents. 

Dartmouth College According to the 

catalogue lately published of this institu- 
tion, there are, besides the President, 
eight Professors and two Tutors. The 
Professorships are, of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, of Divinity, of Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics and Legal Medicine, 
of the Theory and Practice of Physic, 
Materia Medica, and Botany, of Chymis- 
try, Mineralogy, and the application of 
Science to the Arts, of Rhetorick aud 
Oratory, of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages and Literature. 

The whole number of Students is 230 ; 
of whom ft arc resident graduates, and 
66 medical students, exclusive of resi- 
dent graduates. 

The Libraries (including the Medical 
and Society Libraries) contain 12,000 
volumes, a larger collection, it is belie- 
ved, than is to be found in any other col- 
lege in the United States, except in the 
L'uiversity of Cambridge. 



Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, (Me.) 
is in a highly flourishing condition. The 
students now in this seminary amount to 
102 . 

The number of colleges in the United 
States, is 48. The two oldest are Har- 
vard, incorporated in 1638— William and 
Mary, in 1691 — one in Massachusetts, 
the other in Virginia. 

Governors of the several States, Jfov. 
1820. — Maine, William King; New- 
Hampsbire, Samuel Bell ; Vermont, 
Richard Skinner ; lthode-Island, Nche- 
miah R. Knight ; Massachusetts, John 
Brooks; Connecticut, Oliver Wolcott ; 
New-York, Dewitt Clinton ; New-Jcr- 
sey, Isaac H. Williamson ; Pennsylva- 
nia, Joseph Hiestcr ; Maryland, Samnel 
Sprigg ; Virginia, Thomas M. Randolph ; 
North Carolina, John Branch ; South 
Carolina, Thomas Bennett; Georgia, 
John Clark ; Kentucky, John Adair ; 
Tennessee, Joseph M’Minn; Ohio, Ethan 
A. Brown ; Louisiana, Thomas B. Rob- 
ertson ; Mississippi, George Poindexter ; 
Indiana, Jonathan Jennings; Illinois, 
Shadrach Bond ; Alabama, Thomas 
Ribb, (acting,) Missouri, Alexander 
M’Nair. 

Post Office Jlffairs. — There are about 
4030 post offices in the United States, 
and we find all the post masters were 
born in America, except 161. They are 
compensated by a certain per centage 
on postages collected. The following is 
the state of their salaries for one year. 

Post Masters whose salaries are 



under 100 dollars, 3557 

From 100 to 500 dollars, 403 

From 500 to 1000, 33 

From 1600 and upwards, 27 

Of 2000 dollars, (this being the 
utmost limit allowed,) 10 

Total, of postmasters, 4030 



In all the above post offices, there are 
only alrout 103 clerks employed, all of 
which were born in America, but 9. 

There are 481 Mail Contractors, all 
of which were born in America, hut 20. 
They have various prices for their labour, 
according to the quantity of which they 
undertake to do. There arc 27 who 
have less than 100 dollars ; some from 
100 to 500, 500 to 1000. 1000 to 2000, 
2000 to 5000, 5000 to 10.000, 10,000 t« 
15.000, and one contractor has upwards 
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of 30,000. These items, we hope, will 
be interesting to some of our readers. 

Public lands An interesting docu- 

ment was, on the 17th JN'ov. transmitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Senate, in pursuance of a resolution of 
that house at the last session, containing 
a body of information on the subject of 
the lands of toe United Slates purchased 
from the Indians ; the quantity sold ; for 
how much sold, Sic. &c. The sums which 
hare been paid, and remain to be paid, 
under treaties made with the In'ian 
tribes, to indemnify them for cessions of 
lands to the United States, is 2,543,916 
dollars. The expense of surveying the 
public lands, from 4th of March, 1789, 
to 31st Dec. 1819, has been 4 -'42 <182 
dollars. The whole quantity of land 
which hag been sold by the U. States, as 
well before as since the opening of the 
Laud Offices, up to the 30tli Sept. 1819, 
is 20.138,482 acres ; aud the amount for 
which it has been sold is 45,088,650 dol- 
lars. Of this amount, 22,229, 180 dolls, 
have been paid, and 22,000.657 remained 
to be paid, at the close of Sept. 18 1 9. 
The quantity of lands surveyed in the 
several I -and Office Districts is 73,805,* 
092 acres, whereof 10,601,930 acres have 
been sold, leaving 54,203,162 acres un- 
sold. The quantity surveyed for milita- 
ry bounty lands, is 12,315,360 acres. 
The whole quantity of land purchased 
from the Indians by the various treaties 
and cessions is estimated at 181,978,536 
acres 1 

Let these sums and quantities be read 
aloud, and the reader will be startled at 
their sonorous magnitude Nat. Ini. 

On the morning of the 6th Nov. the 
cotton factory belonging to Mr. Holgatc, 
at Kingston, Luzerne county, Pa. was 
destroyed by fire. The amount of loss is 
estimated at $ 8,000. 

The Board of Managers of the African 
colonizing society, propose to send out 
one or two vessels in the course of this 
month. Numbers of free coloured peo- 
ple are said to have made application to 
be sent out. 

Slave Trade — Before the late circuit 
court in Boston, Hon. Judges Story and 
Davis on the bench, commenced the tri- 
als of Adolph Laeoste, and Joseph Find- 
ley Smith, for having been engaged in a 
voyage for the purpose of procuring 



slaves. They were captured some months 
since, on the coast of Africa, by the Gy- 
ane, Captain Trenchard. The trial con- 
tinued until Saturday evening. The pro- 
secution was conducted by Geo. Blake, 
Esq. District Attorney, and the defence 
by J. T. Austin and Stephen Hooper, 
Esqrs. The jury found a verdict of Guil- 
ty in each case. 

President Boyer, who is now acting so 
conspicuous a part in the revolution of 
Hayli, was in the summer of 1800, a pri- 
soner in Hartford, and is well known to 
many of its inhabitants. He was one of 
a large number of French mulattoes. cap- 
tured by the U. S. ship Trumbull, capt. 
Jewett, and sent into Connecticut, where 
they remained prisoners of war for seve- 
ral months. 

The Medical Society of Paris have 
proposed as their prize-subject for 1821 
this point, “ Whether the existence of 
intermittent fevers can be called in 
question.” The premium is a gold 
medal worth 300 francs. 

The sale of pews in the Cathedral 
Church in Baltimore, at auction, produ- 
ced upivaids of 40 000 dollars ; some of 
them brought 1750 dollars. 

“Two common looking negro men 
were sold iri St. Louis, (Missouri,) Nov. 
8th, at public auction ; one was knocked 
off at #630, the other at £71 1.”— Good 
new s for folks in a certain quarter — if it 
were not for Congress. 

It has been currently reported that the 
treaty which cedes the Floridas to the 
United States, has been ratified by the 
Spanish Government. This informa ion 
has not been officially communicated by 
the executive to congress. 

Tbe Spanish Cortes have prohibited 
the importation of foreign soap into Spain 
or adjacent islands, (iuba, and all the 
Spanish islands in the West Indies. The 
Governor of Havanna has caused the 
law to be published, and urdcred to be 
carried strictly into effect. The object 
of tiiis law is to protect and give encour- 
agement to manufactures of Castile soap 
in old Spain. 

It would appear, from publications in 
tbe Boston papers, that the American 
and British commissioners under the 5lh 
article of tbe treaty of Ghent are entire- 
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Iv at odds as to the true line ; that the 
territory and positions involved in the 
disputed limits are of such importance, 
that a compromise is not likely ; and that 
it may be necessary, as provided by the 
treaty in cases of non-agreement, to re- 
sort to the umpirage of a third party. 

Wool .— Isaac Smith, Esq. a farmer of 
Dutchess county, N. Y. sheared last 
spring nearly 9000 poundsof wool, which 
sold to a manufacturing company for 
about 50000 . 

1 1 is 3aid that during the last year about 
5*300,000 in foreign gold coin, have pass- 
ed through the U. S. Mint, and been con- 
verted into American com. 

Degrand’s report contains a list of the 
whale ships owned in the little island of 
Nantucket, comprising tevcniy-tu'O ships 
of from 200 to 350 tons each, besides 
many brigs. Independent of the whale- 
men, there are many other vessels em- 
ployed in the coasting and other trade. 
It is remarked, that almost all the ship- 
ping of this place vvas captured or des- 
troyed during the late war, and that most 
of the above have grown into existence 
since that period. 

Princeton Theological Seminan /. — It 
appears from the seventh annual report 
of the Board of Directors of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, New-Jer- 
sey, dated May 18, 1819, that the sum of 
52,833 21 had been raised by societies 
and individuals, for the support of neces- 
sitous students during the last year. 
“ The number of students who have been 
maintained through the year, in whole or 
in part, on the above funds, have been 
twenty-eight ; besides those supported 
by the proceeds of the several scholar- 
ships.” Twenty-eight female societies 
contributed the greater part of this a- 
mount. Of these societies, twelve were 
in the state of New-York. seven in New- 
Jersey, three in Pennsylvania, three in 
Kentucky, two in the District of Colum- 
bia, and one in Georgia. 

Six Scholarships have been founded, 
viz. — 1. The Le Roy Scholarship. 

2. The Banyer Scholarship. Both 
founded by Mrs. Martha Le Roy, ofNew- 
York. 

3. The Lenox Scholarship, founded 
by Robert Lenox, Enquire, of New- 
York. 

4. The Whitehead Scholarship, found- 

VOL. IV. 



ed by John Whitehead, Esq. of Burke 
county, Georgia. 

5. The Charleston Female Scholar- 
ship, founded by the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Female Association of 
Charleston, for assisting in the educa- 
tion of pious youth for the Gospel Min- 
istry. 

6. , founded by the first 

class iu the Seminary in 1819. 

Harrison Hall will shortly publish at 
the Port Folio Office, a Law Glossary of 
the Latin, Greek, Norman, French, and 
other Languages interspersed in the 
Commentaries, by Sir William Black- 
stone. and various Law Treatises upon 
each branch of the profession, translated 
into English, and alphabetically arran- 
ged. To which will be added, Transla- 
tions of the quotations in the principal 
American Reporters. — Phil, paper, No- 
vember 18. 

A statement of the quantity of beer 
brewed by the 12 principal table-beer 
brewers of London : — 

Stretton & Co. 21,199; Hale & Co. 
19,959; Charington & Co. 17,420; Wy- 
att & Co. 15,984; Barratt & Co. 15,113; 
Sandall & Co. 13,432; Satehell & Co. 
13,118; Edmonds & Co. 12,512; Simp- 
son, 11,674; Coding & Co. 10,387; 
W hiffin &. Co. 9072; Rand £ Co. 7,197. 

A Mr. Lefebvre has invented a pack 
of cards which contains the elements of 
botany. He has followed a system ofhis 
own, which he has developed in several 
discourses laid down before in the Insti- 
tute. He places all the flowers in the 
world in four classes, Polypedales, Me- 
nopedales, Peregones, and compound 
flowers. These supply the place of the 
four suits, diamonds, clubs, spades, and 
hearts. The other divisions are likewise 
the same as at cards, viz : twelve mata- 
dors or figures ; and the plain cards, from 
ace to ten. The latter are expressed by 
the stamina of the flowers ; and Linnce- 
us’s 12 last classes supply the place of 
king, queen, and knave, on each of the 
four principal divisions. These cards are 
called “ Boston de Flore.” 

In digging a cellar, a few days since, 
near Portsmouth plains, the skeleton of 
a man was dug up. The bones were 
about two feet below the surface, and 
without a coffin. He must have been a 
man of uncommon size, measuring more 

20 
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than seven feet ; a very thick skull, and 
double teeth all round bis upper jaw. 
This week another skeleton was found. 
They were probably aborigines — 1‘urts- 
mo.itk paper. 

The Halcyon ). — It is stated that a 
set of religious enthusiasts has arisen in 
Marietta, Illinois, who distinguish them- 
selves from other Christians by the deno- 
mination of Halcjons. They believe 
that Aaron’s breast plate, called by the 
Jews Urim and Thummim, and which 
has long since been Inst or melted at the 
mint of avarice, must be retrieved before 
the resurrcctiou ol the dead. 

Bank nf the United Slates — A docu- 
ment was on Saturday, the 11th inst. 
transmitted to the House of Hepreseuta- 
tives, in obedience to a resolution of that 
house, which will he of particular inter- 
est to many of our readers, and is so far 
of general interest, as the country is in- 
terested in the stability of the bank of 
the United States, and as it has been and 
will be a source of revenue to the United 
States, though a very unprofitable con- 
cern, so far, for those who thought them- 
selves fortunate in subscribing for the 
stock at its par value. It is the return 
made to the Treasury Department of the 
general statement of the bank of the 
United States and its branches, for No- 
vember last, being the latest received. 
Intending to publish the whole statement 
as soon as we can obtain a copy of it, its 
leading features only will be the subject 
of the present notice. 

The total amount of bills and notes dis- 
counted at the hank and its offices, is 
$26,921,329. The bills of exchange, 
foreign and domestic, are stated at 
$1,1:15,757. 

The amount of funded debt of the Uni- 
ted States (various) belonging to the 
bank, is $9,157,604, besides 278,000 of 
Louisiana 5 per cent. 

There is due from the State Banks 
$2 625,996, and there is due to them 
$1,175,905 

The deposits of the Treasurer of the 
United States are $847,705 ; those on 
account of public officers 1,507.613; on 
account of individuals. 3,794,267 — ma- 
king a total of 6,145,787. 

The item of “ Discount, Exchange 
and Interest,” is stated at $645,723, and 
that of “ Profii and loss and contingent 
interest.” is stated at $2,668,241 On 
the opposite side we find the debt from 



certain individuals in Baltimore stated at 
$2,540,000 ; the “ real estate, perma- 
nent expenses and bonds,” at $1,393,247 
“ deficiencies,” at $310,445, and some 
smaller items. 

The amount of specie on hand is very 
large, being $6,051,499, besides 671,000 
dollars in a course of remission or trans- 
mission. 

The amount of Bank and Branch notes 
is stated at 11,621,380; the amount 
thereof 011 hand at 6,295,992 — leaving 
for the amount of notes in circulation .the 
difference between these two sums. 

The document at large shall be pub- 
lished in a short time. The above, it 
will be observed, are particulars ga- 
thered from the statements, a general 
view of the whole of which only can af- 
ford an accurate idea of the business and 
slate of the bank Nat. Int. 

Country Bunk Notes in England. \ 
stamp of great difficulty of imitation has 
been contrived, and preparations are 
making at the stamp-office, for stamping 
all the Country Bank Notes with this 
stamp, after the new year, by which 
means the revei ue collected on Country 
Bank Notes will be secured, while the 
notes themselves will be protected from 
the forger — because he cannot forge the 
note without also forging the stamp. 

1 his stamp is combined with beautiful 
coloured printing, intended nearly to co- 
ver the back of the note, so as to preclude 
the necessity, and also to save the ex- 
pense at present incurred by many coun- 
try bankers in printing a back to their 
notes by way of security, that security- 
being thus given them by the govern- 
ment gratis. 

It is proposed also to connect this with 
a change in the paper for the Country 
Bank Notes, by substituting a descrip- 
tion of paper, the water-mark and ap- 
pearance of which can only be produced 
in its first construction at the paper-mill ; 
whereas there are various ways of forging 
the present water-mark in ordinary pa- 
per, which may be purchased in any sta- 
tioner’s shop. 

Electric Fluid . — An extraordinary 
phenomenon was lately observed at 
Thorncliffe Ironworks, near Sheffield. 
During a tremendous thunder-storm the 
workmen, in presence of all the resident 
proprietors, were casting a tilt shaft, 
about 5 tons weight, in a perpendicular 
mould : when the casting was nearly 
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complete, the liquid mass suddenly shot 
up, like a cataract of fire from the orifice 
of a volcano, and, mingled with clouds 
of heated sand, fell in red hot flakes on 
every side. Of about 40 persons present, 
22 were burnt more or less severely, 
nine of whom are since dead. The im- 
mediate cause of this unparalleled catas- 
trophe seems beyond ascertainment. 
From any failure of the cast-iron moulds 
it could not be — they were found perfect 
after the accident : from moisture within 
the pit seems nearly as impossible, the 
casting having been comparatively com- 
pleted before the eruption. It is the 
opinion of the proprietors that some com- 
munication took place between the elec- 
tric fluid, with which the atmosphere was 
highly charged at the time, and the dense 
sulphurous vapour arising fr«>m the up- 
right column of molten mineral in its 
matrix, whereby an explosion, resem- 
bling an earthquake in violence and 
noise, was occasioned. 

•M agnetic Electricity* — The celebrated 
Danish naturalist, Oersted, has discover- 
ed a method of producing maguetical ef- 
fects by means of electricity. The ap- 
paratus employed for this purpose is so 
powerful, that it can melt an iron wire 6 
inches long and 1-1 75th in diameter. 
The experiments have proved that elec- 
tricity has a great influence upon metals : 
and that the magnetic needle may he 
made to vary 60 min. by its influence. 
These effects seem to indicate laws of 
magnetism entirely unknown hitherto. 
M. Oersted continues his experiments 
on this interesting subject. 

linlanical Curiosity .— About two years 
ago the papers announced the arrival of 
a considerable botanical curiosity in the 
University of Cambridge, namely, the 
Tree Pink, from the island of Se rip bus, 
in Greece ; sent in a living state, to the 
botanical garden of that university, by 
Mr. Rawson, of Halifax. This plant, the 
Diaru hus fralicotUM of Linoxus, is now 
in full flower at Cambridge. It blossom- 
ed, for the first time upon the 17th ult. 
in the evening. Thi* beautiful shrub, 
promising so great an ornament to the 
green-houses of this country, has already 
attained the height of two feet. The 
stem is twisted, woody, briitle, and hard, 
covered with a dark cloven bark ; the 
leaves grow in tufts, and the flowers, 
which are numerous, are solitary. The 



petal* are shorter than when the plant 
flowers in its native country, but exhibit 
a very beautiful appearance. 

JfeUping Com.— The French claim the 
merit of a new discovery of great import- 
ance to agriculture and public economy, 
in the advantages which, according to 
them, result from the practice of reaping 
corn before it is perfectly ripe. I bis 
theory, which has just been promulgated 
by M r. Cadet dc Vaux, originates w ith 
M Salles, of the Agricultural Society of 
Jleziers. The following are the particu- 
lars Corn, reaped right deys before 
the usual time, is. in the first place, se- 
cured from the dangers which threaten 
it at that time : tins is only accidental ; 
but a positive advantage is, that the grain 
is fuller, larger, finer, and that it is never 
attacked by I lie weevil. The truth of 
these assertions h is been proved by the 
most conclusive comparative experi- 
ments upon a piece of corn, one half 
of which was reaped before the usual 
time, and the other half at the degree of 
maturity fixed by the ordinary practice. 
The Grst poition gave a hectolitre of 
corn more for half a beef a r of land. Af- 
terwards an equai quantity of flour from 
the wheat of each portion w'as made into 
bread; that of the corn reaped green 
gave seven pounds cf bread more than the 
other in six dec ahl res. Lastly, the wee- 
vil attacked ; he corn which was cut ripe ; 
the other w as exempt from it. The pro- 
per time for reaping is that when the 
grain, on being pressed between the fin- 
gers, has a doughy appearance, like the 
crumb of bread just hot from the oven, 
when pressed in the same manner. 

Mulberry Trees.— In an historical ac- 
count of Fruits lately published under 
the title of “ Pomariuin Britannicum,” 
is an interesting description of the Mul- 
berry-tree, to which the author adds, 
“ Should a few spirited land-proprietors 
make the experiment of grubbing up 
their hedge row's, and planting fences of 
mulberry-trees, I have no doubt but that 
in a few years they would reap as good a 
prolit from their hedges as from theircorn. 
It would find immediate employ for 
many labourers, and would in time re- 
quire the assistance *f thousands of the 
lower classes to gather the leaves, and 
attend to the breeding and feeding of the 
silk worms, the winding of the silk, 
Indeed, the whole process is calculated 
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as an employ for the aged and the infirm, 
who being unable to do laborious work, 
must now, of necessity, add to the weight 
of the parochial taxes. 1 am (says Phil- 
lips.) fully of opinion that it would be the 
foundation of a permanent reduction in 
the poor-rates, which must continue to 
augment, unless employ be found equal 
to the increase of the population. 

Felling of Timber. — Mr. T. A Knight 
has ascertained, by direct experiment, 
that there is a sti iking difference between 
the properties of spring and winter fell- 
ed timber; the former absorbing much 
more moisture than the other. He is of 
opinion, that oak timber would he much 
improved, if the tree, after being barked 
in the spring, was permitted to stand till 
the following winter. 

Preservation of Fruit Trees . — To pre- 
vent gumming, or that spontaneous ex- 
udation which injures the growth of the 
tree, horse-dung, clay, saDd, and pitch- 
tar, form a composition, with which, after 
the fruit trees are cleaned and tied up, 
their trunks and stems are to be com- 
pletely covered. 

Elder . — The leaves of the elder tree 
are often put into the subterraneous paths 
of the moles, to drive them from the gar- 
den. If fruit-trees, flowering shrubs, 
corn, or vegetables, be wiped with the 
green leaves of elder branches, insects 
will not attach to them. An infusion of 
these leaves in water is good to sprinkle 
over rose-buds and other flowers subject 
to blights and the devastations of cater- 
pillars. 

Grand Map — On the summit of the 
mountain of Mcoil-la-Horgne, in the de- 
partment of the Meuse, there is at present 
an establishment of geographic engineers 
appointed to draw up a grand map of 
France. At night, fires are kindled, 
which correspond with other points, and 
serve for the trigonometrical measure- 
ment. 

Asiatic languages . — The King of 
France has issued an ordinance autho- 
rising the Secretaries of the Acadfiinie 
Francaise, and the Acadaroie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-lettres, to accept the le- 
gacy of 24,000 francs bequeathed to 
them by the late Count Chasseboeuf de 
Volney, with the view of exciting the 



philosophic study of languages, and en- 
couraging every undertaking that may 
tend to put in practice a method invent- 
ed by the testator for transcribing the 
Asiatic languages in European charac- 
ters. 

The Pantheon — The busts of cele- 
brated Italians, which have hitherto 
adorned the Pantheon at Home, were 
lately removed to a gallery prepared for 
that purpose in the Capitol, where it is in 
contemplation to form a museum of all 
the celebrated men that Italy has pro- 
duced. 

Greece .— It is curious to observe the 
gradual disuse of Greek among the 
Greeks produced by the change of their 
residence. ' In Greece the Turks speak 
only Greek ; in Constantinople the 
Greeks speak both Greek and Turkish, 
but only the former to each other; in 
Asia Minor, along the coast, they can 
speak Greek when addressed in it, but 
talk Turkish to each other. And in the 
interior parts of Asia Minor, they know 
no other language than Turkish. 

Rein-deer imported and established in 
the Netherlands .— Two rein-deer, a male 
and a female, brought from Lapland in 
the month of November last, are now 
living at liberty, in a gentleman’s park, 
two leagues from the city of Ghent. Not 
only have they supported the change of 
climate extremely well, but the female 
has lately produced a young one. which 
it is hoped will live : this is the first in- 
stance of the kind, it is said, in a tempe- 
rate climate ; and is the more remarka- 
ble, as a number (fourteen) were some 
years ago brought into Scotland, a cli- 
mate and country apparently more suita- 
ble for them. yet all of them, progressive- 
ly, dropped off, and the endeavour to na- 
turalize them completely failed. 

Science cultivated and patronized in 
South America . — It is with pleasure we 
take occasion to observe that the war of 
politics and of arms has not so totally ab- 
sorbed the talents of the South Ameri- 
cans, but that science has a share of their 
attention. In the year 1819 was publish- 
ed, at Buenos Ay res, a “ Memorial (or 
Essay) on the progressive Dilatation of 
the Air of the Atmosphere,” by Dr. Jo- 
seph Bedhead. The name of the author 
seems to infer British origin ; but, no 
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doubt, he expected to find readers among 
the uative Spaniards. The work is print- 
ed at the press of the Independency ; 
which shows that the government is not 
insensible to the claims of science, nor 
reluctant to alford its patronage. 

Dyeing Cloth in the Piece. — It is uni- 
versally known, that when cloth is dyed 
in the piece, the colour only fixes itself 
on the two surfaces, and hardly pene- 
trates the middle of the cloth, so that 
when it is cut, the inner part appears 
white, or, at most, only faintly coloured, 
which is an incontestible proof that it 
has been dyed in the piece Some co- 
lours, the cochineal scarlet, for example, 
can only be properly given to the cloth 
after it is manufactured, because the ope- 
rations of carding, spinning, and fulling, 
would destroy the beauty of (he dye: on 
this account, the cochineal scarlet is the 
dye which sinks the least into the texture 
of the cloth, and shows the white scam 
very distinctly The Count de la Bou- 
lave-Marsillon, director and professor in 
the school of the Gobelins, has contrived 
a very simple and ingenious process for 
remedying this inconvenience. He sup- 
poses that the water with which the cloth 
is soaked before it is immersed in the dye 
vat, resists the introduction of the colour- 
ing matter within its fibres, and compels 
it to remain and be fixed on the surface. 
The author of this invention proceeds in 
the following manner: he fixes at the 
bottom of the boiler a kind of rolling 
press, the two cylinders of which are pa- 
rallel to each other, and of course are as 
long as the breadth of the cloth to be 
dyed, and may be fixed at any requisite 
distance from each other, according to 
tbe thickness of the cloth. The cylin- 



ders are entirely immersed in the colour 
bath. At opposite extremities of the 
boiler are fixed two winches, the axis of 
which are parallel to those of the cylin- 
der. The (piece of clnth is then fixed 
round one of the winches, and is wound 
off to the other, passing in its way through 
the cylinders of tbe rolling press, which 
are set so close to each other as to press 
the cloth considerably. This operation 
is continued backwards and forwards, 
from one winch to the other, till the dye 
is of sufficient intensity. The effect pro- 
duced by this contrivance is obvious ; 
the pressure of the cylinders forces out 
of the cloth the water which it had im- 
bibed, and the colo'uring matter being 
instantly presented to it, meets with no 
obstacle to its thorough penetration. 

Cojipeiyilate Printing —The following 
is from the report of the Central Jury, 
on the productions of French inuustryr 
exhibited in the Louvre, in 1319: — '• M. 
Gonord exhibited, in 1306, porcelain on 
which copperplate engraving had been 
transferred by mechanical means. He 
has again appeared at the exhibition of 
1819, with some specinicus of the same 
art perfected, arrived at a singular but 
undoubted result. An engraved copper- 
plate being given, be will use it for the 
decoration of pieces of different dimen- 
sions, and, by an expeditious mechanical 
process, enlarge or reduce the design in 
proportion to the piece, without changing 
the plate. The certainty of the process 
has been corroborated by the Jury, who 
were admitted by M. Gonord into bis 
works. In consequence of their report, 
the Jury decreed a gold medal to M. Go- 
nord.” — Annales deChira. XIII. p. 94. 
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mathematical questions. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

Qu. 10 . Answered by M. Berree — Let x represent the required arc, 
then we have x X sin. x = max. 

By taking its differential, sin. x X dx + x cos. xdx = o ; or, when re- 
sin. x 

duced, x = = — tang. x. That is, the arc is equal to minus its 

cos. x 

tangent. It will be found that, in continuing to go round the same circle, 
i may have an infinite number of values ; and these may be calculated by 
the common trigonometrical formal®. 

Qu. 11. Answered by the Proposer. — Supposing m less than n, we have 
1 — x m 

by division =1 — x m — X m n+j’n x m\ In 4. x *n &c. 



1 — xn 



Now let x ■■ 



1, and we have — = 1 — 1 + 1 — 1 +-1 — 1 +&c. 



In which m and n may have any possible values rational or sured ; and 
therefore all the values of the neutral scries are subject to the law of con- 

Qu. 12. Answered by the Proposer. — Let r = the radius of the earth, 
a en as a sp ere, g ■ the gravity on its surface, x = any distance on the 
horizontal plane, reckoning from the point in which the plane touches the 
surface of the earth and \ y = the distance from the centre of the earth to 
the variable extremity ofx. 

r* g 

By the law of gravitation — = the gravity at the extremity of y, and 

y 3 



r 2 sx 

consequently by the resolution of forces — — = the force along x direct- 
ed to the point of contact ; but when 1 is extremely small v = r, and in 
r 1 gx gx 3 

this limiting case - = — , which force is evidently proportional to the 

distance a-. From this law of force it is well known that the curve de- 
scribed by a particle about the point of contact, must be an ellipse having 

its centre in the point of contact ; and the periodic time is 2 b — , 

where b = 3 . 1410 . & 

Qu. 13 . Answered by Mr. M. Berree. Let x = the required arc ; then 
by the question x"> X cosec." x = max : the differential of which is »n«- 1 
dx X cosec. « x — nx m cosec." -I,X cot. x X cosec. x x dx = 0 ; or by 
reducing mx»-l- X cot. x = o ; or m - „x cot. x = o ; transpose 
m m 

ing an diriding, x - __ tang, x ; and if in and h be assumed each 

• n cot. x n 

equal to unity, the arc will be equal to its tangent. 
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Q,u. 14. Answered by the same. Let x 3 and y 3 denote the two squares ; 

x 3 

then x 3 y 3 = x 3 — y 3 and y 3 — , where it is obvious we have only 

x 3 + 1 

to make x 3 + 1, a square. Assume x 3 + I = (x — m) 3 = x 3 — 2 mx + 
m 3 — I /m 3 — l\ 3 / m 3 + 1 \ 3 

to 3 ; whence x = - 



I /m 3 — l\ 3 /.n’+K’ 

x 3 /,„*— 1\ 3 / 2 m \ 3 / m 3 — 1\ 3 

y 3 = — ( I x ( ) = ( ) > where 

x’+l \ 2m / \m 3 +l/ \ro ! + 1/ 



and 
rn may 



be taken at pleasure. 

1 

If, in the expressions of x* and y 7 > we substitute — for m, we get x 3 = 

m 

'“'x* r - m ' \ /3“V r~ m \ 

the 



m “ 'I' 1 



same as before . so that the substitution of any number and its reciprocal 

1 

will produce the same squares. If m be assumed = 2 or — , we get in each 

2 

9 9 

case x 3 = — and y 3 = — . 

16 25 

1 1 

Q,u. 1 5. Answered by H. Let — and be the required members ; 

x mx 

1111 

then, by the conditions of the question, and must be 

x m 1 x 3 mi x 3 
both squares ; multiplying them by m 3 x 3 

m 3 x — 1 = a gquare and mx — m 3 = a square. 
v 3 + m 3 

Put mx — m 3 = T 3 , whence x = ; substituting this value of x in 

m 

the equation m 3 x — 1 = a square, we have m 3 -p v 3 m — 1 = a square, 
where m or ■» may be taken at pleasure. 

If we put m = 1, this last expression becomes a square whatever we 

1 1 

substitute for v ; so that and fulfil the conditions of the 

V 1 + 1 u 3 + • 

question independently of v. But as the required numbers become equal 
to each other in this case, put m = 2, which will give 7 + 2 v’ 1 = a square. 
Assume for the root of this square 3 + r (n + 1), and we obtain, by re- 
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during find dividing by v + 1, r 2 (y + 1) + 6r = 2 (r — 1 whence v = 
r 2 + 6r *p 2 3 

By substituting for r we get v = J, 3, 9, — fcc. whence 

2 — r 3 7 

12 2 111 
— = — , — &.C. and — = — , — &c. 

x 5 13 nix 5 13 

In like manner, if we make m— 5, we may obtain, by a similar investi- 
gation, v= 2, 3, 9, kc. and 

15b 111 

— = — , — kc. — = — , — &LC. 

x 29 34 nix 29 34 



METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
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THE TEMPLAR. 

ever till now, 



When men were fond, I smiled, I 

Amacry had succeeded Baldwin 
on the throue of Jerusalem, an un- 
quiet and tottering seat. He was 
obliged to wage constant war with 
his infidel neighbours, who regarded 
him as an intruder, and hated him as 
a Christian. But the most powerful 
of his foes, and eventually the con- 
queror of the kingdom, was the Sul- 
tan Saladin, who was fast rising in 
power and fame, and who, each day, 
became more formidable to the Chris- 
tians. Amaury possessed, however, 
a host of defenders, strong and mighty 
in battle, in the Order of St. John, 
and the Knights of the Temple. 
These institutions, though just emerg- 
ing from their infancy, gave the 
world, in courage that could not be 
shaken — in magnanimity that never 
was excelled, a glorious promise of 
the valiant deeds they were destined 
to perform. 

On the banks of the Jordan, near a 
place called Jacob’s Ford, stood a 
castle, which, from the command it 
possessed over the river and the ad- 
jacent country, was of considerable 

vol. rv. 



wondered how. 

Shaktpeare. 

importance to the Christians. Amau- 
ry ordered it to be fortified, and sent 
a detachment of his army to guard 
the engineers from the attacks of the 
infidels. Saladin being informed 
of this proceeding, and aware of the 
importance of the post, hastened 
thither with a numerous company of 
troops : the result was a fierce con- 
flict, in which the Christians were 
worsted, and obliged to retire. None 
but the Templars and the Hospital- 
lers stood their ground ; and most of 
those were cut to pieces ere they 
would submit to the disgrace of a re- 
treat. A small remnant of this flour- 
ishing troop, among whom was Jou- 
berg, grand master of the Hospital- 
lers, saved themselves by swimming 
over the Jordan, and taking shelter iu 
a strong castle called Beaufort. The 
following day Saladiu departed, 
leaving a strong party in the contest- 
ed fort. Meantime, the Christian sol- 
diers reclined in groupes about the 
castle, deploring their defeat, and 
cursing the Saracens. Aloof from the 
rest sat a grey beaded man, who 
21 
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leaned silently against tbe wall of 
the castle ; his round red face wore 
an expression of grief, though truly 
bis capacious stomach, and afore- 
mentioned rubicund countenance, be- 
tokened bis acquaintance with care 
to be of but recent date. “ Why, 
Gastrio,” said one of bis comrades, 
saluting Aim with a hearty slap on 
tbe shoulder, “ What makes tbee 
sad ; — art dry, man ?” “ It behoov- 
eth me to be sad,” said the esquire, 
“ since I know not what hath befallen 
my poor master.” “ Thou an es- 
quire,” returned the other, “ and 
dost not know whether thy master be 
in Saladin’s clutches or Abraham’s 
bosom ?” “ Nay,” chimed in a third, 
“ you would have laughed, if rage 
at those infidel dogs would let 
tbee, to have seen Gastrio’s prowess 
in battle — the dance that those great 
Turkish sabres led him ; now dodg- 
ing under a horse — now trying to hide 
that swelling paunch behind a tree ! 
Oh Gastrio, you should have been a 
General, you did so foil tbe enemy.” 
“ I am of heavy bulk,” said Gastrio, 
looking complacently at his unwieldy 
form ; “ nevertheless, I marked some 
folks that were wondrous light of 
heels.” “ Ha ! thou hast it, com- 
rade,” said his companion ; “ but 
come, Gastrio, it is want of drink that 
makes thee downcast.” “ Doubt- 
less,” returned tbe mourner, “drink 
is an enlivener ; but it will not drown 
the thoughts of my poor master. Often 
have I carried him in my arms ; and 
when his mother died, I brought him 
to his grandsire in Italy ; but the old 



Turk, for he was no better, would 
not look at my pretty boy, so we 
trudged back again, and my master 
grew melancholy ; and by way of a 
cure, he was made a Templar. In a 
fit of disgust, he took to a convent, 
and in a fit of disgust, I took to a 
bottle.” Thus saying, he waddled 
off, and soon, thanks to his frequent 
libations, he forgot his own cares, and 
those of his master, in the fumes of 
strong liquor. 

While his servant is peacefully 
snoring, we will follow the Count 
Odo de St. Amand to the camp of 
the conqueror. Tbe father of our 
hero was descended from a noble 
Italian family. After the fashion of 
those days, he made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where be met a fair, but 
portionless orphan, whose attractions 
he could not resist, and whom he 
married ; incurring by that act the 
eternal displeasure of an implacable 
father. Odo was tbe only offspring 
of this short union, on whose auspi- 
ces love alone had smiled. His 
father received a mortal wound in 
one of those frequent skirmishes that 
harrassed the Christians, and depriv- 
ed them of the flower of their chival- 
ry. He was brought, dying, to the 
arms of his fond wife, who, permit- 
ting no tears oruseless wailings to in- 
terfere with her duties, locked in her 
heart its deadly grief, and soothed 
the bodily sufferings, and strengthen- 
ed the mental weakness, of her dying 
partner. To the cares of this invalu- 
able mother, the young Odo was in- 
debted for all the virtues that adorned 
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bis character ; her gentle voice pour- 
ed the precepts of religion in his 
heart, and he caught from her elo- 
quence and talent, that love of learn- 
ing and ardent thirst for knowledge, 
which gave him a pre-eminence over 
his cotemporaries. In the midst of 
her maternal duties, the Countess St. 
Amand died, leaving her son to 
struggle with a boisterous world, with 
almost poverty, and the hostility of 
his father's family. 

In obedience to his mother’s com- 
mands, St. Amand visited Italy. 
When he was so harshly repulsed by 
his aged grandsire, he returned to 
Palestine with a soured mind, and 
determined to consecrate himself as 
a Templar to the service of religion, 
and the defence of the Holy City. 
Had his mother lived to soothe his 
wounded feelings, and guide him by 
her advice, this step would have been 
at least postponed ; but St. Amand’s 
character was shaded by impetuosi- 
ty, impatience of wrong, and pertina- 
city. He took the vowsof a Templar 
at fifteen, abjuring a world which he 
imagined he hated. His noble birth, 
his talents, zeal, and valour, rapidly 
raised him to the most important of- 
fices in the order, till, at the age of 
thirty-eight, he became Grand Mas- 
ter ef the Templars. St. Amand’s 
mind and time, employed in severe 
study or laborious action, and accus- 
tomed to austere discipline, he had 
never bestowed a thought upon those 
tender ties and endearing charities of 
domestic life which he had so early 
renounced. It is true, he loved to 



dwell on the virtues of his mother, 
and to bring to his fancy the noble 
beauty of her countenance ; and these 
recollections inspired him with a re- 
spect for the sex that had produced 
such a spirit ; but be beheld with 
wonder, the ardent attachment they 
inspired, and smiled, half in pity, 
half in contempt, at the infatuation of 
his fellow-men ; but this toleration 
ceased at the gate of his convent ; — 
there he preserved the most rigorous 
decorum and discipline. His brother 
knights, less scrupulous, looked with 
surprise on the austerity of a young 
man so highly gifted by nature, and 
ruddered by his talents so capable of 
pleasing. Gastrio, who had been the 
faithful servant of Count St. Amand, 
followed the fortunes of his son, and 
though sorely grieved at his young 
master’s resolution of becoming a 
Templar, his attachment overcoming 
his dislike of the convent, he assumed 
the inferior habit of the order ; but 
neither his master’s advice or exam- 
ple could prevail upon Gastrio to 
wear even the appearance of austeri- 
ty ; and his increasing bulk and 
jolly visage proclaimed, that though 
a Templar, he had not renounced 
the pleasures of good living. At the 
fatal battle of Jacob’s Ford, the grand 
master had signalized himself by his 
valour and intrepidity : he was the 
last to admit the idea of retreating, 
till at length he was severely wound- 
ed — surrounded by the enemy, and 
made their prisoner. He was car- 
ried in triumph before the conqueror. 
Saladin, who “ bad nothing of the 
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barbarian but his birth,’* received 
him courteously, and offered to ran- 
som the grand-master on condition of 
the Templars restoring a nephew of 
the Sultan’s, who was a prisoner of 
the order. “ Templars, king Sala- 
din,” answered the knight, “ ask no 
ransom ; they ought to vanquish or 
die. It shall not be said of St. 
Amand, that he taught his knights to 
value tbeir lives at gold and silver. 
A Templar’s ransom is his knife and 
girdle.” Saladin was please dwith 
the knight’s courage and contempt of 
death, and perceiving he was wound- 
ed, he bade his attendants apply the 
proper remedies, and administer 
carefully to the wants of the prisoner. 
Many weeks elapsed before the 
Templar was able to rise from his 
couch of suffering ; be had been re- 
moved to Gaza, a town near the sea 
coast, where the Sultan frequently 
resided, and was placed in a house 
contiguous to the Serai, or palace of 
Saladin. 

The healthful breezes of the ocean 
renewed the grand-master’s strength, 
and he was permitted to walk in the 
extensive garden annexed to his 
prison, which, surrounded on all 
sides by a high wall, seemed to forbid 
the hope of escape. Here, reclining 
beneath the shade of the lemon, whose 
flowers mingled their perfume with 
the fragrance of the roses that bloom- 
ed in profusion around him, Odo 
spent the listless hours. One morn- 
ing, when he was chafing at his tedious 
detention, and imagining the disorder 
his absence would create in the con- 



vent, he was startled from his un- 
pleasant reverie by the sound of a 
melodious female voice, as sbe sang, 
in a sprightly strain, 

By cheerful stream or silver spring 
We pass the sultry hours, 

While zephyrs sweetest odours bring, 

The spoils of rifled flowers. 

Some frame a love-lorn piteous tale, 

Some sing in accents gay, 

Or languid woo the fanning gale ; 

Thus glides the summer day. 

Nor ever to this peaceful spot 
Comes war in wild array — 

By noise or care molested not, 

We dream our lives away. 

St. Amand listened with pleased at- 
tention, and his dreams that night 
were often soothed by the soft notes 
of that harmonious voice. For many 
days was the knight charmed by the 
notes of the unseen songstress ; at 
length, unable to resist the impulse of 
curiosity, he succeeded, with great 
difficulty, and by the assistance of 
the branches of trees, in climbing the 
high wall which separated the gar- 
dens ; from his elevated post, and ef- 
fectually concealed by the foliage of 
the trees that shaded the wall, Odo 
beheld a spacious garden, embellished 
with the richest flowers, shaded by 
innumerable groves of lemon trees, 
while several fountains cooled the 
air, and afforded vigour to the plants 
around them ; but Odo threw a hasty 
glance over this luxuriant scene ; for, 
seated in a kind of pavilion whicb 
was open on all sides, his eyes fell 
upon a form of almost visionary beau- 
ty. She seemed, from the magnifi- 
cence of her dress, and the respect- 
ful attendance of those around her, 
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to be of high rank ; golden coins, 
suspended by rich chains of the same 
metal, decorated her neck ; bands of 
pearl served to confine her luxuriant 
ringlets ; her ancles were bound with 
costly bracelets ; the extremities of 
her snowy feet were tinged with the 
roseate hue of the henna, while the 
slight aid of kohl gave additional 
richness to her dark eyelashes ; a 
chemise of thinnest striped silk, 
pantaloons of the same, and an em- 
broidered caftan, completed her 
dress. The heat of the weather had 
obliged her to throw aside her veil, 
and little yellow slippers adorned 
with jewels ; she was reclining on 
cushions, playing with a tame bird, 
on which she lavished a thousand 
caresses. St. Amand could have 
gazed for ever upon the beauteous 
Saracen, who, unconscious of the ad- 
miration she excited, soon retired from 
the pavilion. Frequently did the 
Templar spend whole hours in listen- 
ing to the melodious accents, and be- 
holding with admiring eyes the match- 
less charms of the beauteous Turk. 
One day, when he reached his perch, 
the object of bis gaze was unattended, 
and, overcome by the beat, she had 
fallen asleep. As if in envy of the 
innocent repose of this fair being, a 
glistening snake crept from its con- 
cealment toward her ; just then she 
waked, and espying her enemy, was 
motionless with fear ; in one instant 
St. Amand had leaped the wall, and 
crushed the serpent. His appear- 
ance seemed to inspire the fair one 
with as much terror as that of the rep- 



tile he had delivered her from ; catch- 
ing up her veil, she was hastily re- 
treating, when Odo involuntarily be- 
sought her in her own language to 
remain ; she stood irresolute then, 
advancing to him, she said, “ i thank 
thee, gentle stranger — for so I judge 
thee by thy garb, though thou speak- 
est like an Arab.” The knight inform- 
ed her, that he was a Christian cap- 
tive ; and the conversation once com- 
menced, he succeeded in continuing 
it. At length he quitted the pa- 
vilion reluctantly, and imagined he 
perceived a shade of regret pass over 
the brow of Orina, as she called her- 
self It is not surprising that this in- 
terview was succeeded by many 
more ; and tbe secrecy and danger 
attending them gave charms to the 
stolen enjoyment. The days were no 
longer tedious — the convent was fast 
fading from his memory — and St. 
Amand had yielded bis heart to the 
most ardent passion, ere he recollect- 
ed the iron bands that bound him. 
He who had so often viewed with- 
contempt tbe weakness of his fellow 
men, now gazed with love on beau- 
ty’s eye. When these reflections 
rose on his mind, they brought an- 
guish with them ; he resembled a 
man who wakes suddenly from a 
pleasing dream, and instead of the 
smiling scenes of bis slumber, be- 
holds a dizzy precipice at his feet— - 
a threatening sky frowning over bis 
head. To silence the still small 
voice in bis bosom, that upbraided 
him with neglect of his vow, be de- 
termined to bid the fair cause of his 
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wanderings farewell, and in the 
strict performance of his various du- 
ties, to find at once his consolation 
and cure. But as the hour drew 
nigh when he was wont to steal over 
the wall, while Orina waited with 
beating heart, be began to accuse 
himself of cruelty, in thus leaving 
her so abruptly, without one parting 
word ; he argued himself into a con- 
viction (for love is good at argument) 
that Orina possessed a right to know 
the reasons that bid him fly from her — 
“ i may perform my duty without be- 
ing inhuman.” As be said this, he 
climbed the wall, and entered the pa- 
vilion, where Orina was waiting for 
him : traces of anxiety were on her 
face, but they vanished at his ap- 
proach, and her beautiful eyes were 
bright with pleasure as she gayly chi- 
ded his stay. “The more unfortu- 
nate,” she continued, “ as we must 
part soon.” St. Amand leaned his 
head upon bis hand ; then rising, he 
hastily traversed the floor ; slowly 
approaching the amazed girl, he said, 
in a melancholy manner, *‘ soon, and 
for ever.” “ Then Saladin hath given 
you liberty. — Generous Saladin ! 
but — ” A deep blush overspread her 
face and bosom as she bent her eyes to 
the ground- 11 What would’st thou say, 
maiden?” said St. Amand. “ It mat- 
ters not,” she answered, with some 
bitterness, “ thou hast said we must 
part.” ‘‘Orina, thou knowest I am 
a Christian.” “ Orina would love 
the God that Odo loves ” “ Hast 
thou not heard,” said St. Amand, 
“ of the knights of the Temple — sure- 



ly their fame hath even pierced these 
shades — Orina, I am a Templar.” 
The Turkish maiden bowed her bead 
in sorrow, but she wept not ; and, 
turning to the knight, said, “ I have 
heard of bands of Christians for- 
swearing the world, and renouncing 
all those tender ties that make life 
sweet ; but I dreamed not that thou 
wert one of these. Christian knight, 
my heart was as calm as yon peaceful 
stream; like it. smiling in the face 
of Heaven ; why didst thou come to 
trouble it, and turn its smiles to bit- 
terness ?’’ As she spoke, she quit- 
ted the pavilion, and disappeared be- 
fore the conscience stricken Odo 
could detain her. The following 
week passed heavily. Often did 
St. Amand's eye turn toward the 
pavilion ; but, Arm in his purpose, he 
approached it not. At length he was 
summoned to the presence of the Sul- 
tan, who, pressing the return of his 
nephew, gave the grand-master per- 
mission to depart to Jerusalem, where 
be arrived in safety ; his knights 
crowded round with joy, and reinsta- 
ted him in his dignity with triumph. 
But there was one Templar, who, 
though he extended the band of 
friendly welcome, looked with a cold 
eye on Odo’s return. Guerin de 
Montairgu, descended from a noble 
line, was as haughty as he was 
valiant. Not content with the dig- 
nities he possessed, he aspired to the 
chair of the grand-master, which, on 
the disappearance and supposed death 
of St. Amand, seemed within his 
reach. From these ambitious dreams 
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be was unpleasantly awakened by 
the grand master’s return ; but while 
malice rankled in his heart, he was 
foremost to welcome the superior 
with smiles of cordiality. 

In the mountains of Phoenicia, be- 
tween the towns of Tortosa and 
Tripoli, there dwelt a tribe of ban- 
ditti, as rough and savage as the 
rocks that sheltered them ; they were 
blindly devoted to the will of their 
chief, who took no other title but that 
of Senior, or Old ; and the Se- 
nior, or Old Man of the Moun- 
tains, held even kings in tribute — 
This little state consisted only of 
some castles built on mountains and 
high rocks, but the vales between 
were inhabited by a ferocious people, 
who were so resolute and desperate, 
that their neighbours, though more 
powerful, dared not attack them. 

It was at the entrance of the passes 
leading to these mountains, that a 
Turkish youth, weary and bewil- 
dered, was encountered by a party 
of these Hasassins, as they were em- 
phatically called, from a Syrian word 
signifying to kill in the night. He 
was immediately conducted to the 
presence of their chief, who was seat- 
ed in a rude hall of his castle, sur- 
rounded by a group of savage-looking 
meu. From the slight shade of grey 
that mingled with the raven hue of 
his immense mustachios, he might be 
judged a man past the middle age ; 
he was of stately presence ; and save 
that an expression of sternness shaded 
his features, they would have been 
termed handsome ; and his manner, 



though abrupt and rude, partook 'not 
of the ferociousness of those around 
him. After exchanging a few words 
with the party, he turned to their 
prisoner. “ Who art thou that wan- 
dcrest ali ne in these mountains ?” 
“ A poor wayfaring traveller,” an- 
swered the hoy, “ who, missing my 
way. wandered with confused steps to 
these domains.” “ You tremble,” 
said the chief, “ I believe thou art a 
spy ; thou may’st well shake, if thou 
hast ever heard of me.” “ I have 
heard of thee, Senior ; that thy agents 
stab princes and sovereigns in their 
very palaces, surrounded by their 
guards ; that thou never forgivest an 
offence ; but I have also heard that 
thy dagger thirsts not for meaner 
blood ; therefore, I fear not, for I 
never banned thee, and am an insect 
not worth the crushing.” “ Art thou 
not a spy ?” “ I have spoke the truth 
to thee, even by the holy sepulchre 
of the prophet.” “ Have a care,” said 
the Senior to his attendants, “ of 
this stripling, and when morning 
dawns, conduct him from the moun- 
tains.” Thus saying, he left the ball, 
and the men arranging themselves 
into groupcs, took no notice of the 
prisoner, who, after accepting of the 
refreshments set before bim, reclined 
in an attitude of repose, and sleep 
was fast stealing over his senses, when 
a dialogue between two men near him, 
caught his ear, and banished tranquil- 
lity from his thoughts. “ Thou hast 
missed a rare job. Mustapha,” said 
one of the men in an under tone. 

What has happened,” inquired 
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Mustapha. “ Thou knowest our 
master sent a message of peace to 
king Amaury, who received it kindly 
and dismissed tbe envoy with rich 
presents ; be bad left Jerusalem, and 
was journeying in peace, when a 
tierce Templar fell upon and slew 
him. The grand-master, who has 
scarce returned from the prison of Sa- 
ladin, refuses to give up tbe traitor ; 
thou canst guess the rest. L hare 
my instructions ; and tbe haughty 
Odo’s days are numbered.’’ “ I 
envy thee, Jafer,” returned his com- 
panion ; “ thou wilt revenge our com- 
rade, and gain the favour of the chief; 
but hist ! that Turkish boy starts as 
if be bath heard us.” “ He starts in 
his dreams then, for his eyes are 
closed,” said Jafer. They retired 
further from the youth, and he beard 
no more of their plans. He had 
heard enough, however, to determine 
him, and at break of day he began 
bis journey to Jerusalem. The 
grand-master of the Templars was 
presiding at his council, when a youth, 
covered with dust, and almost over- 
come with fatigue and heat, was 
brought before him. He bent his knee 
to St. Amand “ My Lord, I am a 
poor pilgrim, who of late having lost 
my road, wandered in the Hasassins 
dominions, and was detained one 
night. I by accident overheard, that, 
for some offence, the noble Odo was 
sentenced to die by the avenging 
poniard. I have hastened hither, 
fearing each moment’s delay would 
prove fatal ; even now, as I entered 
the gate of the city, I beheld thine 



enemy.” This tale, though wild and 
incoherent, was too probable, and 
was in a few minutes confirmed by 
the appearance of Jafer, who was se- 
cured ttie instant he entered the con- 
vent. He disdained to cooceai his 
bloody errand, and defied their tor- 
tures ; for it was the belief of these 
wretches, that when they died in the 
execution of their master’s orders, a 
delicious paradise awaited their co- 
ming. 

When the ruffian was removed, the 

\ 

grand-master turned to his preserver s 
“ Who art thou, generous boy V* 
“ A friendless orphan, my lord, who 
would fain seek refuge in this holy 
order.” “Art thou a Christian.” 
The youth bowed, and made tbe 
sign of the cross. “ Why art thou 
arrayed in infidel garments ?” in- 
quired the frowning Montairgu. “ I 
have been from my youth a prisoner 
of the Turks, and but lately found 
means to break my captivity.” Odo 
approached the youth, and laying his 
hand kindly on his shoulder, said, 
“ thou Last preserved my life, and 
shall not find me reckless of the ser- 
vice.” The pilgrim seemed to trem- 
ble beneath his touch ; and in a weak 
tone, complaining of weariness, he was 
conducted to an apartment, and re- 
freshments provided for him. 

Gastrio, feeling grateful to the pre- 
server of his master, wished to render 
him every attention ; but his kind- 
ness was met with reserve, and he 
was soon tired of doing favours, as 
he expressed himself, to one who took 
them as if they were injuries. Tbe 
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youth had been, appointed to attend 
upon Safadine, still in the bands of 
the Templars. The Saracen prince 
seemed pleased with his attendant, 
and often sought his society. One 
morning Gastrio perceived Safadine 
and the youth in earnest conversa- 
tion as they walked under the shading 
trees of the convent garden. Cu- 
rious to learn the subject of their 
conference, he stole near them, and 
placed himself in a situation where be 
might safely listen. Apparently, the 
information he gained was of an as- 
tonishing nature ; he retreated to the 
other side of the garden, crossing 
himself violently, and calling upon 
all, and more saints than be had ever 
heard of ; when be reached the house, 
he inquired for his master, but was 
told that he was engaged in important 
bnsiness. Gastrio turned away dis- 
appointed, when he was met by 
Guerin de Montairgu, who was by no 
means a favourite of the old man’s ; 
but, bursting with his secret, even 
Guerin was welcome ; and as he ap- 
proached, Gastrio gave him a know- 
ing look, while he stroked his chin 
with much gravity, and half repressed 
a chuckling laugh ; the knight stop- 
ped ; “ Why, Gastrio, thou art over- 
taken in liquor.” •* Overtaken in 
liquor,” said Gastrio, offended, “ a 
man may not smile but he hath a bot- 
tle thrown at his head ; but most no- 
ble knight, it behooveth me to inform 
you that the devil has come amongst 
us.” “Yes, Gastrio, in the shape of 
a fat old man.” “Worse than that, 
good knight ; verily, in the shape of a 

VOL. IV. 



woman— nay, an you disbelieve, ask 
the young pilgrim ; may I live upon 
herbs and spring water, if she be not 
a woman, and a wondrous fair one.” 

It is impossible to describe the 
rage and consternation of the knights* 
when they understood that a woman 
had been harboured in their holy con- 
vent. Jealous of the reputation or 
the order, they determined to wash 
out this stain in the blood of the in- 
truder. The ignorant bigotry of 
some, and the malice of the few en- 
lightened, the foremost of whom was 
Montairgu, soon found accusations of 
the blackest nature. It was disco- 
vered, from the dazzling whiteness 
of her neck and arms, that the swar- 
thy hue of her face was assumed, 
which, by proper applications, was 
restored to its natural fairness. But 
the most damning proof was a small 
amulet, which she wore suspended 
by a gold chain in her bosom ; on it 
were inscribed magic words, as they 
were pleased to consider them, while 
trembling, they crossed themselves as 
they examined it. In vain the pri- 
soner alleged that it was a mere 
trinket, rendered valuable by a line 
from the Koran. They beheld sor- 
cery written in every line of her 
face, and feared even to listen to her 
voice, which was indeed soft enough 
to charm any heart that superstition 
had not turned to stone. 

The council was immediately as- 
sembled ; the grand-master took his 
place, and the prisoner was intro- 
duced. She had petitioned for fe- 
male habiliments, which were pro- 
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cured for her ; her face and form were 
enveloped in the large veil in which 
the women of those ages were used 
to conceal themselves. Before the 
trial commenced, Guerin handed to 
the grand-master the charm which 
was found upon the accused. St. 
Auiand crossed himself as he received 
it ; but when his eyes fell on its well- 
remembered characters, the amulet 
dropped from his hand, and a deep 
groan bespoke the struggling emotion 
of his soul. The knights, perceiving 
his agitation, imputed it to the witch- 
ery of the sorceress, and became more 
eager for her punishment. Not so 
the penetrating Guerin ; he knew 
the grand- master, though young, was 
more enlightened than any of his 
companions ; and saw that there was 
some mystery connected with this 
trinket, which he vowed, if possible, 
to unravel. “ If he should love this 
girl, he is young, and with all his aus- 
terity, he has a heart.” While 
Guerin was muttering these suspicions 
to himself, the grand-master had no- 
ticed the expression of his counte- 
nance ; and, rousing his mind from 
the sudden shock it had received, he 
endeavoured to regain his wonted 
firmness. The prisoner was com- 
manded to lay aside her veil ; she 
was obeying with a reluctant hand, 
when a Templar near her removed 
it roughly from her head. Her long 
tresses spread over her form ; and this 
public exposure of her face, in so de- 
graded a situation, called to her 
cheeks the most lovely blushes. The 
austerest knight there felt, for an in- 



stant, the touching appeal of beauty. 
St. Amand darted one glance toward 
the prisoner ; and save the convul- 
sive quivering of his lip, he betrayed 
no emotion : but there was trouble 
at his heart, which no words could 
have expressed ; for that hasty look 
had given his fears a fatal confirma- 
tion. It was Orina. “ Maiden,” 
said the grand-master, “ answer in 
truth, who art thou ?” she replied 
firmly, “ the niece of Saladin, and the 
only sister of Safadine. — For him,” 
she continued, casting down her eyes, 
” 1 assumed this disguise ; for 1 doubt- 
ed if he yet lived.” The prince Sa- 
fadine was brought before the council, 
and acknowledged his sister ; but even 
this proof could not mitigate the se- 
verity of her judges. Orina had not 
one friend there, save in the breast of 
him who might not reveal his senti- 
ments. 

The trial, if so it might be called, 
proceeded. When the accusations 
of being a spy, an infidel, and a sorce- 
ress, were read to her, and the proofs, 
such as they were, produced against 
her, the grand-master addressed the 
prisoner — “ Maiden, bast thou ought 
to say in thy defence ?” Orina look- 
ed around her : nought but stern and 
frowning faces met her eye ; there 
was one face she dared not glance at. 
“ I see,” she said, “ I have little to 
hope from my prejudiced judges ; the 
eloquence of Mahomet would not con- 
vince ye of my guiltlessness ” “ In- 
fidel accursed,” said Guerin, “ how 
darest thou blaspheme even in this 
holy place.” “ Alas ! stern knight,” 
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she answered, " I speak but by my 
faith then kneeling down, she con- 
tinued, in a solemn manner, with 
clasped hand and uplifted eyes, 
“ By that God whom we all worship 
and fear, I protest my innocence of 
the crimes laid at my charge ; and 
by his sacred name, 1 charge ye to 
take heed, Christians, that under 
colour of serving religion, you do 
not follow the suggestions of your own 
hearts.” The dread of death lent 
her courage ; and, holding out her 
fair and rounded arm, she said, “ the 
power is given you to spill every 
drop that swells these veins ; but for- 
get not, God is the avenger of the 
innocent one.” She ceased, and a 
death-like silence prevailed in the 
council room. The elder part of the 
assembly were moved by her appeal ; 
and the young knights were as deep- 
ly touched by her beauty, as her 
eloquence. The result of a long de- 
liberation was, a resolve to prove 
her guilt or innocence by means of 
the ceremony of ordeal. This cere- 
mony was of two kinds ; fire and wa- 
ter. The former was reserved for 
criminals of high rank ; while the 
latter was allotted to common offen- 
ders. Orina, as an infidel and a sor- 
- ceress, was not, therefore, entitled to 
the ordeal of fire. Their determina- 
tion made, the grand-master announ- 
ced to the prisoner, that the court 
mercifully allowed her an opportu- 
nity of testifying her innocence by 
granting h« the privilege of ordeal. 
•• To-morrow noon,” he continued, 
“ thou will be summoned before this 



council, in their presence to immerse 
thine arms in boiling water : art thou 
innocent, the water shall pass over 
thee, and leave thy flesh unscathed ; 
if thou art guilty, why let the fire 
do its work, and God grant thee his 
mercy.” With outstretched hands, 
and suspended breath, Orina had lis- 
tened to this terrible sentence. “ Mer- 
cy,” she repeated wildly ; “ yes, the 
mercy of the serpent, who blasts his 
victim with his noxious breath, ere 
he in pity kills him.” “ Lead her 
hence,” commanded St. Amand. 
Orina paused, and fixed her eyes for 
the first time on the face of ber judge, 
with an expression that sent the chill- 
ed blood receding to his heart ; then, 
gathering her veil about her, she 
quitted the chamber, and was con- 
ducted to ber prison, where she was 
left to her own wretched reflections. 
During her trial, pride and indigna- 
tion had afforded ber some show of 
fortitude, with something of haughti- 
ness. She possessed all the impetu- 
osity attributed to tbe eastern cha- 
racter, but courage was foreign from 
her heart. Reared in the shade of 
solitude, among flowers as fair as 
herself — far from the turmoil of 
busy life — surrounded by obsequious 
slaves, eager to anticipate the scarce 
uttered wish, Orina possessed as little 
fortitude as self command. The 
young and handsome Christian soon 
won her heart ; but when he explain- 
ed his situation, her native pride and 
virtue taught her to fly him ; so, 
when be departed, ber passion, over- 
coming her sense of propriety, urged 
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her to follow him ; the consequences 
of this act of madness were inevita- 
ble death. Orina’s heart sunk with- 
in her at this idea ; nor was it un- 
natural, that to a girl of seventeen, 
who a short time before had reposed 
in all the magnificence that Turkish 
luxury was wont to indulge in, the 
thought of death should bring terrors 
unutterable. In vain she repeated 
to herself, that, heart broken and dis- 
appointed, she had nothing to live 
for ; she felt that it is difficult to re- 
linquish breath, though it be drawn 
in agony ; to descend to the grave, 
though wandering and weary, we 
have no other resting place. Over- 
come by terror, the wretched girl sat 
as stupified ; nor did the entrance 
of one who cautiously barred the 
door after him arouse her. “ Ori- 
na,” said the grand-master ; she did 
not raise her head. He touched the 
fair hand, that hung listless at her 
side ; it was cold, as if death had an- 
ticipated the sentence of her judges. 
“ Orina, speak to me ; I have come 
to save thee.’’ She looked at him 
wildly, but recovering from her 
alarm, she said, “ thou hast tarried 
long, St. Amand : I feared you would 
not come to bid Orina farewell, and 
forgive her for loving thee too dearly. 
You did not dare to live for me ; but 
it cheers me in these horrors, that I 
shall die for Odo.” “ Nay, maiden, 
talk not of death,” said Odo ; “ thou 
art innocent, and thou wilt triumph.” 
“ Have then,” inquired Orina, •* the 
delusions of superstition so blinded 
your eyes, that you do not perceive 



that this trial of my innocence is 
death in his most fearful form ? Does 
6t. Amand, indeed, call this mockery 
of justice, mercy?” “Be calm, 
Orina ; trust to me,” returned St. 
Amand ; — “ when they shall bring 
thee before the council, take cou- 
rage, and boldly plunge thine arms in 
the boiling fluid. Time presses f I 
must leave thee ; I fear I am suspect- 
ed ; even now my steps may be 
watched ; be of good cheer, sweet ; 
I would peril my life, ere you should 
meet with injury ; we will meet 
again, and all will be explained.” 
Softly unbarring the door, be retreat- 
ed. Exhausted by the sufferings of 
the day, and somewhat re-assured by 
the promises of the grand-master, 
Orina sunk into a deep, but disturbed 
slumber, for her dreams were haunted 
by the images of her stern accusers, 
and the tortures they had sentenced 
her to endure. 

The morning dawned brightly, and 
the prisoner endeavoured to strength- 
en her heart to meet the approaching 
trial. The strong excitement of her 
mind gave to her cheek the rich 
glow of health, and beamed in her 
eye with unnatural lustre. Devested 
of kohl and henna, those indispensa- 
ble requisites for a Turkish toilette, 
she shone in her own native and per- 
fect loveliness. At length the dreaded 
summons came, and Orina was con- 
ducted to the council room, now filled 
with spectators. A kind of grate, con- 
taining fiery coals, was plttted nearly 
in the centre of the apartment, opposite 
the seat of the grand-master. A large 
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vessel, filled with water, in which was 
a stone that the prisoner was to 
take out, was then brought in, and 
placed over the fire. The water was 
blessed and consecrated ; and as 
these ceremonies occupied some time, 
it boiled and bubbled before they 
were finished. Orina beheld these 
preparations with speechless horror ; 
To her distended eyes, the cauldron 
seemed to dilate to an ocean ; the 
bubbling of the fluid sounded in her 
ears as the waves of the sea when 
they lash the shore in their fury. 8he 
closed her eyes on the scene, and un- 
consciously uttered, “ Odo, where 
art thou t” The arrangements finish- 
ed, the grand-master rose, and ad- 
dressed the prisoner : “ Maiden, if 
thou bast a clear conscience, ap- 
proach boldly, and let thy innocence 
be testified.” Every eye was bent 
hpon Orina, and every breath held 
in anxiety. She stood pale and mo- 
tionless ; her arms crossed on her 
bosom ; then, as if in desperation, 
she approached the vessel with hur- 
ried steps, and plunged her arms in 
its scalding contents. Cruel and bi- 
gotted as most of her judges were, 
they were yet men ; and, at this mo- 
ment, every heart there shuddered. 
Orina withdrew her arms from the 
cauldron, and laid the stone which it 
contained on the ground. Her arms 
were then immediately enfolded in 
linen, which was sealed, and she was 
re- conducted to her apartment, there 
to abide for the space of seventeen 
days, when she was to appear before 
the council^ and the covering remov- 



ed, to expose her arms to their in- 
spection. Slowly passed these tedious 
days ; at length, the term elapsed ; 
crowds of anxious spectators assem- 
bled. Orina was led to the council 
room ; the seals that fastened the linen 
were examined and found unbroken, 
tbe covering was removed, and the 
prisoner held out her arms. They 
were without spot or wound. A 
murmur of astonishment ran through 
the crowd. The grand- master pro- 
nounced her innocent, and Orina was 
led, fainting from her exertions, to 
her apartment, while the spectators 
separated, confirmed in their super- 
stition, and amazed at the miracle. 
Even Guerin de Montairgu, though 
much astonished, and not a little sus- 
picious, could find no clue to guide 
him through the mystery. The 
grand-master bad heard much of 
these monkish miracles ; and, inquir- 
ing in them, discovered the pious 
frauds, little imagining, that he should 
ever bare occasion to practice them. 
He had entrusted tbe management of 
his scheme to Gastrio, who felt re- 
morse for the sufferings be had caused 
Orina, and to another faithful attend- 
ant. When the cauldron was half 
filled with water, oil was substituted 
in tbe same quantity ; thus when the 
water bubbled through the oil to the 
surface, and appeared to boil, the 
oil was only temperately heated. 
Odo found no difficulty in persuading 
tbe two holy brothers, whose task it 
was to consecrate the water, to ac- 
cede to the plan, as they were con- 
scious that the miracle would fasten 
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their shackles still firmer on the minds 
of the ignorant. Orina perceived the 
deceit, the moment she touched the 
fluid ; and however inclined, for St. 
Amand’s sake, to revere bis religion, 
and open her heart to its precepts, 
her soul, at this moment, revolted 
from the grossness of their supersti- 
tion, and the impiety of their frauds.' 
The day was closing, when St. 
Amand, with cautious steps, sought 
the chamber of Orina. He appeared 
agitated — “Orina, you must depart ; 
your enemy, and mine, Montairgu, 
beholds me with suspicion, and al- 
ready hatches new plots for thy de- 
struction. At dawn of day tby brother 
Safadine is to depart, under escort, to 
the Sultan’s posts ; ye are alike, and 
in Safadine’s garb, Orina may escape 
unnoticed” — “ And leave him to the 
fury of your Christian knights ; 
No, Odo, I fear to die, but more to 
risk my brother’s life.” With solemn 
assurances of his safety, and pledging 
himself to protect her brother, Odo 
prevailed upon Orina to escape. 
“ Here,” he continued, “ is Safa- 
dine’s apparel ; disguise thy’sclf with 
it; ere the sun shall rise, one will 
conduct thee to thy brother's prison, 
whence thou wilt depart.” He took 
her . robe and pressed it to his lips, 
and struggling for firmness, said, 
“ Maiden, farewell 1” Orina gazed 
on him ; the tearful eloquence of her 
eyes shook her lover's resolution ; he 
kissed her hand fervently — “ trea- 
sure of my heart — dear Oriua ” She 
wept upon his hands. As he bent 
over her, his cross fell from his bo- 



som ; the sight of that holy monitor 
restored his self-command. “ Give 
me this cross,’ said Orina ; “ I will 
weep over it, and think of thee.” 
Odo unclasped the chain ; then, not 
trusting himself to speak, he gently 
released his band from the grasp of 
her soft fingers, and retired from the 
apartment. When the morning broke, 
Gastrio consigned Orina to the care 
of the escort, and when he reported 
his success to his master, he could not 
forbear adding, “ 1 hope, under fa- 
vour of the Blessed Mother, that I 
have washed my hands of the sex ; 
I never knew any thing but turmoil 
and trouble, where a woman was con- 
cerned.” 

Meantime, the counterfeit Safadine 
was pursuing her dreary way. At 
the conclusion of a long day, they en- 
tered Habroun. Orina had remarked 
with fear the suspicious looks that 
her party from time to time regarded 
her with, and the strictness with 
which they watched her. Alarmed 
at the deportment of her conductors, 
she resolved to dispense with their 
attendance. She was well acquaint- 
ed with the adjacent country, having 
resided many years at Gaza ; that 
place was, however, too distant, to 
hope to reach it before her conduc- 
tors ; but the Bedouins of Gaza en- 
camped within a league of the moun- 
tains that bound Habroun, and Orina 
well knew, that no suppliant ever ap- 
proached the Arab tent in vain. At 
noon of night the fugitive fled from 
her escort : fear lent her the strength 
that love had once before imparted. 
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aod when the sun again gladdened 
the world with its beams, they lighted 
Orina to the tents of the children of 
the desert. The principal Shaik or 
Emir, was sitting at the entrance of 
his tent, when the weary traveller 
prostrated herself before him, and 
implored shelter and protection. 
“ Rise, and be welcome,” said the 
old man ; and these few words se- 
cured to the straBger protection and 
kindness. Dates soaked in melted 
butter, sour milk, and part of a roast- 
ed kid, were offered to their guest ; 
while her host himself washed her 
swoln and burning feet. Orina shared 
the hospitality of the Arabs for some 
days ; during which time they had 
never, according to their custom, ask- 
ed her who she was,- or whence she 
came. The appellation of stranger 
and guest was comprehensive enough 
to these simple people, who, though 
they were stained with the vices 
natural to their savage life, could 
boast of virtues rarely found in civi- 
lized societies. 

In noting the manners, and en- 
deavouring to conciliate the regard of 
her host, Orina strove to cheer her 
spirits. They were wont, after the 
daily toil was over, to assemble in a 
circle round the nashid, or story tel- 
ler, and listen with profound atten- 
tion to his romances, which were the 
more admired, as they were the more 
marvellous. One evening, when they 
were assembled, Orina perceived by 
the eagerness with which the Arabs 
drew around, that the nashid was one 
of good repute. After a few mo- 



ments profound silence, he broke in- 
to the following rhapsody : 

“ Who was fairer among the tribes 
than the young Zeli : who among 
the sons of the desert bolder than 
Hamman. He would guide with a 
firm hand the most furious steed, and 
wo to the man against whom Ham- 
man lifted the lance in anger. One 
day, when Zeli and her sisters went 
to draw water, the pail slipped from 
her hand into the well ; as she bent 
forward to reach the sinking vessel, 
her veil fell from her face, and the 
young Shaik passing, beheld that 
beauteous countenance, and met the 
glance of those dark eyes, more soft 
than those of the fearful Gazelle ; and 
when, covering her blushing cheeks, 
she swiftly retreated, her ancles shone 
fair and polished as the bands of 
shining glass that bound them ; and 
her steps were light as those of the 
young filly — as, half in fear, half in 
sport, she bounds across the plains. 
Inspired by love, the young Ham- 
man watched each day for the steps 
of Zeli, but she came surrounded 
by her companions, concealed in 
her envious veil. Hamman’s soul 
pines in secret, for Zeli is the daugh- 
ter of a richer Shaik ; there is blood 
between them ; how then may they 
be wedded ? One evening, when the 
moon smiled on the desert, Hamman 
sate down by Zeli’s tent, and sung, 
in a plaintive voice, the delights of 
mutual love — the pangs of unrequi- 
ted tenderness. If thou wilt smile on 
the warlike and the bold, fly with him 
over the desert — he will weave for 
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thee a tent, and win pelisses and rings 
of fine silver, for the maid whom he 
loveth.” The tent opeaed ; a soft 
voice answered, “ Peace be to thee* 
gentle Sbaik ; but if thou lovest Zeli, 
go to Zeli’s father, for Alla smiles not 
on the disobedient.” Hamman en- 
tered the tent of Sbaik Aman ; be 
asked him with a beating heart, for 
his daughter Zeli. “ How dost thou 
ask,0! son of Eben,” said the Shaik, 
“ for gifts of peace, when thy bouse 
is my foe, and my house thine en- 
emy ; if thou wilt purchase the blood, 
peradventure there shall be peace 
between us.” “ 1 have neither ca- 
mels or herds, O ! Shaik,” answered 
Hamman ; “ but 1 have a good lance, 
and a fleet mare ; 1 will return with 
rich booty, or perish by the way ” 
He went, and was strong in the fight, 
triumphant in battle ; he spread be- 
fore the Shaik the spoils of the ene- 
my. “ Son of Eben,” said Aman, 
“ render to me one service, and these 
riches, and Zeli, the child of my age, 
will I give unto thee. 1 am old and 
feeble, with no sons to stand in my 
place ; bring me, O ! youth, the 
spoils of the destroyer of my son.” 
Hamman has gone to avenge the fa- 
ther of Zeli ; his enemy is strong 
and furious. Hamman calls upon 
Alla, and caresses his faithful steed ; 
“ shrink not, constant friend, for now 
is the day of need.” They have 
raised their lances; the points glitter 
in the sun ; they advance their hor- 
ses ; Mahomet ! — the ground shakes 
as they meet ; they have struck their 
lances, and their steeds sweat blood. 



Blench not, son of Eben ! think of 
thy promised bride. They grapple 
with mighty force ; Hamman bath 
raised his terrible arm : One hath 
fallen — the murderer bites the earth 
in sbame and agony — Alla be prais- 
ed — thus be it with bloody men. 
Hamman leads the spoils of his ene- 
my to the tent of the Shaik, and re* 
ceives his beloved and blushing Zeli, * 
while the young Bedouins sing around 
them, “ give the beauteous to the 
warrior ; let love crown the valiant.” 

It was in the course of one of 
these sociable meetings, that Orina 
chanced to mention the name of Sa- 
ladin. “ Dost thou know him ?” 
asked her host anxiously. She an- 
swered in the affirmative, and added, 
that be was her uncle, and adopted 
father. Shaik Ibrahim rose, and tore 
his beard ; his face now blanched 
the deadly hue of hate — now flushed 
the crimson livery of passion. He 
raised his hand, but suddenly check- 
ing himself, said, “ stranger, thou 
must depart. My sons shall guide 
thee where thou listetb ; but go 
quickly, for thou art of the kin of Sa- 
ladin, and there is blood betwixt us. 

Stay not, lest I forget that thou hast 
eaten my bread and salt.” Orina 
was too well acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the tribe to tempt their anger. 

She rose to depart, but first approach- 
ed the Shaik, . and falling at his feet, 
she said, “ the blessing of Alla and 
dlabomet his prophet be upon thee, 
for thou hast succoured the desolate 
one.” The venerable man was mo- 
ved, and lifting his hand over her 
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head, he replied, “ depart in peace.” 
The Bedouins conducted her in safe- 
ty to the gates of Gaza, where she 
was received with clamours of joy 
on the part of her handmaidens, and 
more silent, but not less fervent affec- 
tion, by her relatives. 

Orina sought consolation for her 
disappointed heart, in procuring the 
liberty, or alleviating the sufferings 
of the Christian captives who filled 
the prisons of Saladio. Among these, 
she was struck with the appearance 
and manners of a roan, whose head 
age bad silvered ; his deportment, 
though pensive, was calm and digni- 
fied. His gray hair, and many a 
wrinkle on his cheek, betokened that 
he was a man acquainted with sorrow ; 
but his calm placid brow showed he 
had also risen superior to it. One 
day, when she saw him attempt to 
console one of his fellow captives, 
who was bitterly lamenting the for- 
lorn situation of his family, she said 
to the old man, “ Thou hast no fami- 
ly to regret.” “ Yes, lady,” he an- 
swered, “ I have a widowed daughter 
dependent on me fur her subsis- 
tence.” “ Tbou lovest this daugh- 
ter ?” inquired Orina. “Love her!” 
he said, “ 1 would lay down my life 
to insure her happioess !” “ 1 mar- 

vel then,” said Orina, “ that thou 
shouldst be so calm in thy demeanor.” 
The old man smiled mournfully, and 
gaid, “ Lady, wert tbou of ray faith, 
I could tell thee, that though grieved 
as a father, 1 have consolation as a 
Christian : 1. could tell thee of my 
fitm reliance on Him, who has said, 
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* Fear not, I will protect thee’ — and 
even should this captivity be unto 
death, I trust to the promise of Him 
who hath died for us, mine and my 
child’s eternal happiness. — 1 mourn 
not as one having no hope.” When 
Orina reflected on this conversation, 
on the old man’s pious resignation, 
his dignity and firmness under mis- 
fortune — she looked at the cross of 
Odo, which she wore in her bosom, 
and thought, surely such a religiou 
must be blessed. 

These conversations were often re- 
peated, and they sunk deep in the 
mind of Orina. She found that all 
Christians were not bigots and cruel 
hearted : having always been taught 
to venerate the Redeemer as a great 
prophet, she soon learned to adore 
him as a beneficent Saviour. It were, 
perhaps, denying too much to say, 
that love bad not a share in this con- 
version ; that her devotion, as she 
knelt to the cross, did not catch a 
spark of tenderness from the thought 
of one she bad loved almost unto 
death. Be that as it may, she grew 
daily disgusted with the scenes 
around her, and determined to take 
refuge in some Christian convent. 
With Orina, to determine was to act ; 
and having obtained her old friend’s 
release, she entreated him to guide 
her to some holy house, which she 
might enter for ever. The old man, 
whether from conscientious scruples, 
or - some doubt as to the firmness of 
her conversion, was loth to accept the 
trust. He represented to her the 
many sacrifices that would be requir- 
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ed before sbe would be permitted to 
take the veil ; be bade tier remember, 
that that veil shut out for ever the 
sight of social pleasures and domes* 
tic charities ; and in her zeal be re- 
minded her, that they who took the 
■tame of Christian, must also take the 
determination to overcome many ob- 
stacles, resist many temptations, and 
subdne numberless infirmities. The 
art of overcoming obstarles was not 
unknown to Orina ; but to repress a 
desire, or subdue a fault, were tasks 
which she never had imposed upon 
herself ; sbe was, however, destined 
to learn them, and by a severe tutor- 
ess, adversity. 

Habited in a coarse dress, and co- 
vered with a large cloak, worn by all 
ranks of women, she found means to 
evade the observation of her attend- 
ants, and join her venerable friend, 
who had been prevailed upon to pro- 
tect her. They agreed to pass for 
father and daughter, and travelled 
safely till they reached the banks of 
the Jordan. 

it was noon, and the fierce heat 
had overcome Baudine, as Orina’s 
adopted father was named. Dis- 
mounting from their mules, they fas- 
tened them in the shade, and while 
Baudine reposed near them, Orina 
hastened to the river bank, where, 
seating hereself under a tree, she 
took off her slippers, and plunged her 
burning feet in the cool stream. Se- 
cure in her shady station, she un- 
covered her head, and watched with 
girlish vanity the appearance of her 
white feet in the placid stream. As 



she bent over the water, she saw in 
its waveless mirror the reflection of a 
dark figure behind her, and starting 
hastily from her seat, she beheld a 
man arrayed as a warrior, whose 
mantle denoted him a Templar, and 
whose fierce haughty countenance as 
surely bespoke the stern Guerin de 
Montairgu. Snatching her veil and 
slippers, sbe would have retreated, 
but he grasped her fervently, as he 
said in a voice of exultation, “ Mi- 
nion, I have ye.” “ Molest me not,” 
said Orina struggling, “ I am not un- 
protected.” Without replying, Gue- 
rin beckoned to his attendant, who 
placed her before the knight on bis 
horse ; her veil was bound tightly 
over hermouth lest she should scream, 
and, half insensible, she heard the 
knight urge on his steed ; they cross- 
ed the river, and travelling many 
miles, night had closed ere they en- 
tered a castle, where Guerin himself 
showed his prisoner an apartment, 
and provided her with the necessary 
refreshments. Orina passed the night 
in tears and darkness, dreading sbe 
knew not what evil : she sunk under 
the uncertainty and wretchedness of 
her situation. Yet in the infancy of 
her new faith, she could derive little 
consolation from religion ; and though 
she pressed the cross to her bosom, her 
lips instinctively murmured a prayer 
to Mahomet. When light again 
dawned, Orina endeavoured to gain 
from the small barred window of her 
apartment, a view of the country 
around. The castle appeared to 
stand in a lonely spot ; but she could 
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perceive afar off a winding road, and 
imagined she saw the spires of Jeru- 
salem. The entrance of Guerin in- 
terrupted her ; she looked with fear 
at his harsh features, and supplicated 
his mercy. “ You will not kill me,’’ 
she said. “ Kill thee !” returned he, 
it were pity to crush so fair a low- 
er — when” he said smiliog, as he ap- 
proached her, “ I can wear it in my 
bosom.” “ What dost thou mean ?” 
saidOrina, as she recoiled from him. 
“ That I love thee, fair maiden.” “ I 
feared thy bate,” saidOrina, clasping 
her hands, “ but heaven defend me 
from thy love.” “ Take heed, proud 
girl,” said Guerin, “ do you not know 
me ?” “ Yea, Guerin de Montairgu, 
and Jerusalem shall scorn thee for a 
false knight.” Scarce bad these 
words passed her lips, before she re- 
pented her rashness. Fire flashed 
from the angry eyes of the knight — 
he drew near, and said, with a bitter 
smile, “ Can your voice pierce these 
thick walls ? will these dull stones re- 
late the deeds they witness ? Foolish 
woman, thou bast doomed th/self. 
When we are in the lion’s reach, do 
we rouse the lion’s anger ? — I take 
thy defiance.” “ Then,” said Orina, 
kneeling down, and taking the cross 
from her bosom, “ be this cross my 
shield, and He who bled upon it my 
preserver.” The kuight paused — his 
eyes fell on the sacred emblem — a 
sudden conviction flashed on his mind. 
“ It is a Templar’s cross,” he cried, 
or rather yelled ; “ give it me — I know 
it, by heaven !” — he continued as she 
resisted, “ I will obtain it, though it 



be stained with thy heart’s blood.” 
Orina knew too well the fatal conse- 
quences of his obtaining it ; she saw 
he recognized it as once belonging to 
Odo. Should she become the inst ru 
ment of his disgrace ? The thought 
rendered her desperate ; she clasped 
it tight to her heart. — Guerin drew bis 
poniard. “Give me that cross, or 
by the mother that bore me, 1 will 
take tby life.” “ Nay, then,” said 
Orina — and she extended it to him 
with one hand, while she snatched 
with the other the poinard from his 
slackening grasp, “ if one life must 
be given, it shall be thine, treacher- 
ous” — The sharp weapon pierced the 
throat of Guerin ; and Orina, scarce 
conscious of the deed she had com- 
mitted, caught up the cross, and left 
the apartment. 

Baudine, whom we left enjoying 
his repose beneath the fragrant shade 
of the mulberry tree, did not awaken 
until Orina was far from his resting 
place. Great was the old man’s con- 
sternation, wheu he missed his prote- 
gee. The many acts of kindness she 
had performed to his countrymen, as 
well as himself, added to the softness 
of her manners, bad attached Bau- 
dine to the fair Saracen. After 
searching in every direction for her, 
be pensively continued his journey ; 
but night overtaking bim, be bent his 
way to a castle not half a day's jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, where he might 
find secure shelter. This strong hold 
was the property of the Knights of the 
Temple, and was commanded by Gue- 
rin de Montairgu ; thus it happened 
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that Orina and her adopted father 
were under the same roof at the same 
moment. 

Baudine bad begun his journey, 
and was a fen miles from the castle, 
when he perceived a female form ap- 
proaching him with hurried steps.— 
He halted as she approached him, 
and so pale and haggard were her 
looks, that he scarce recognized Ori 
na — for it was her, who. reaching the 
great entrance of the castle without 
hindrance, owing to the earliness of 
the hour, had taken the first path she 
met, which fortunately led her to the 
feet of Baudine. When she beheld 
him, she uttered a wild cry of joy, 
and holding up the cross, she said, 
“ 1 have saved it — l have saved it !” 
Alarmed at her manner, Baudine 
strove to soothe her, and gradually 
restored her to composure, when the 
sound of horses’ feet caused him to 
look behind him ; a party of men 
were swiftly galloping towards them. 
Fearing for Orina, he bade her con- 
ceal herself amidst the trees, while 
he awaited their coming. — With beat- 
ing heart she heard their steps as they 
advanced ; she saw them surround 
Baudine, and rudely seize his bridle 
to hurry him with them. Though their 
words were loud, she could not gain 
their purport ; but when she marked 
the old man start back in horror at 
some communication they made, 
while they pointed to the castle as 
they hurried him on, she sprung from 
her concealment, wildly shrieking, 
“ He is guiltless —it was my act.” 
The party were busied with their pri- 



soner ; — her accents were lost in the 
wind, and the winding of the road 
hid them from her view, when, ex- 
hausted by her mental and corporeal 
sufferings, she sat down, and literally 
pillowed her head in the dust. 

Meantime Baudine was conducted 
to the castle, and held in close custo- 
dy. He learned that the kuight had 
been discovered bleeding, almost 
dying, in a remote chamber of the 
castle : from Baudine’s being the 
only stranger, and his quitting them 
in a harried manner, about the hour 
tbe deed was committed, their suspi- 
cions were strongly fastened upon 
him. He was, therefore, kept a pri- 
soner until Guerin’s recovery, of 
which some hopes were entertained, 
should solve this inexplicable business. 

The confidential attendant of Gue- 
rin could have famished a clue to it, 
but at the risk of betraying his mas- 
ter’s violence and lawless passion ; 
he accordingly deemed it wise to 
strengthen the suspicions his com- 
rades felt against the innocent Bau- 
dine. 

De Mcmtairgu Was a prey not only 
to bodily pain, but the more tor- 
menting anxieties of a harrassed 
mind ; he remembered Orina’s threat, 
and feared the execution of it. It 
chafed his vindictive spirit, also, that 
she had escaped from his revenge, 
and from being the means of inflict- 
ing torture, if not disgrace, on the 
grand-master, whose attachment to 
Orina was now confirmed in his be- 
lief. 

Orina remained, scarce breathing, 
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motionless on the ground ; when two 
horsemen, one of whom was the port- 
ly Gastrio, who, with his companion, 
had been executing a commission for 
his master, approached the spot 
where she lay. Gastrio glanced at 
her, and observing, “ The damsel 
sleepeth,” and would have proceeded, 
but his companiun, drawing nearer to 
her, and perceiving her livid counte- 
nance, dismounted from his horse, 
and raising her, said, “ 1 fear she 
is dying ; come, comrade, it were 
ancbristianlike to leave her to pe- 
rish.” “ The saints defend me,” 
said Gastrio, peevishly ; “ is there 
never a nunnery in the land, that the 
women fly about as wild and plenty 
as deer of the forest.” As he came 
nigh her, he recognized Orina's fea- 
tures, and uttered a loud exclama- 
tion ; but observing his companion 
bad no recollection of her, he check- 
ed himself, and assisted in lifting her 
upon his horse, while his comrade 
mounted behind, and supported her 
in his arms. As Gastrio leisurely and 
cautiously resumed bis saddle, he 
observed, “ it well befits two Tem- 
plar esquires to bear in open proces- 
sion, a woman in their arms ; and 
what is to be done with this bit of 
Eve ; verily, if I take her to the con- 
vent, great as my influence is, it will 
not save her a scalding.” “ Be not 
disturbed,” said his companion, “ I 
have a mother, who will tenderly in- 
treat the damsel.” “ And by the 
chair of St. Peter,” said Gastrio, 
“ thy mother shall not go unreward- 
ed.” Conveying his burthen as pri- 



vately as possible through the city, 
the good natured Francis entrusted 
her to the careful kindness of his 
mother. Life seemed almost extinct 
in the breast ot the fainting girl -; but 
the farnt spark that glimmered was 
tenderly cherished by the good wi- 
dow, who at first felt scandalized at 
the infidel appearance of her guest ; 
but the sight of the crucifix quieted 
her scruples, and she bebeld, with 
joy, her kindness rewarded by the 
returning consciousness of the inva- 
lid. Orina was gradually restored to 
life and reason ; but health had fled, 
and with it many a haughty thought, 
and many a gay hope of happiness. 
Her desire to bury in the convent 
veil her name and her sorrows, be- 
came every day more ardent. Her 
hostess hailed this resolution as a 
proof of her sincerity and piety, and 
mentioned, that when she regained 
her strength, she would apply to the 
nuns of St. John, whose sacred duty 
it was to nurse the sick and wounded. 
“ 1 am quite strong now,” said Orina, 
with a sickly smile ; “ Good mo- 
ther, apply quickly.” ‘‘My poor 
child,” said the old woman, “ thou 
hast need of attendance thyself, be- 
fore thou canst nurse others. But, 
blessed mother, I had forgotten, you 
cannot enter without paying a sum 
of money.” “ But 1 was forewarned 
of this,” said Orina, as she took from 
her bosom a purse well filled with gold 
pieces. “ If Christians love gold as 
well as Turks, this would admit Ma- 
homet himself.” She said this with 
something of her former sprightli- 
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ness ; while her friend, pleased to 
see even the shadow of cheerfulness 
on her pale countenance, passed by 
the insinuation which she could not 
very well parry. “ But thy name,” 
she said, with some hesitation ; “ it 
will be well to change it for one that 
does not sound so heathenish.” “ Yes, 
let that perish also,” said Orina, with 
some bitterness. “ Call me by what 
appellation best pleaseth you, good 
friend.” “ Then it shall be Ruth,” 
said the dame, laying her withered, 
trembling hands on Orina’s head ; 
“ for even like her, hast thou turned 
from the strange gods to the true 
faith ; but thou hast the best of it, 
daughter ; thou lovest the truth for 
its own sake — thy namesake loved it 
for her husband’s.” Orina bowed 
her head to conceal the livid blush 
that crimsoned her cheek. She was 
not then aware that she had, indeed, 
acted in the very spirit that prompt- 
ed the tender Ruth, when she said, 
11 tby God shall be my God.” 

After Gastrio separated from hi3 
companion, he bent bis way to the 
convent, and it was observed by his 
companions that he was unusually 
grave, and even ate his dinner with 
less appetite than his morning ride 
might reasonably have been supposed 
to have given him ; in fact, the trus- 
ty esquire was deliberating whether 
it were wiser to inform his master of 
his morning's adventure, or to conceal 
it entirely. He had observed, that 
since his master’s return from his 
imprisonment, that his brow was often 
clouded — his temper more uneven ; 



and though he went the round of his 
various duties with his accustomed 
strictness, be performed them with an 
effort that showed bis heart was not 
in bis employment. Gastrio’s re- 
flections upon this change in the 
grand-master, led him very near the 
truth ; and after long deliberating, he 
deemed it most prudent to conceal 
his rencontre with Orina, and resolv- 
ed to caution Francis against men- 
tioning her name. This determina- 
tion was not a slight trial of Gastrio’s 
prudence or self-command ; for if 
there was any thing be loved more 
than a good dinner, it was to relate 
wonderful adventures, or to be the 
first to communicate good or bad ti- 
dings ; thus, if tradition has not foul- 
ly slandered this esquire, there were 
gossips, male ns well as female, even 
in the eleventh ceutury. As Gastrio’s 
resolution was not only made, but 
kept, Odo remained ignorant of the 
danger of one who, in spite of bis 
exertions to the contrary, was the 
subject of all bis thoughts and anxie- 
ties. 

When Orina’s flight was disco- 
vered in the convent, the Saracen, 
prince was threatened with punish- 
ment as the author of his sister’s es*. 
cape. Tbegrand-raaster’s influence,, 
however, preserved him, and so'«n. 
after restored him to his friends. 
But when Orina’s escort returned 
with the tidings of her sudden flight, 
the mind of her lover was filled with 
apprehensions more torturing from 
their uncertainty. At length, when 
tlie prisoners who were released 
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from Saladio’s power returned, they 
spoke with gratitude of the lovely 
and gentle princess who bad contri* 
buted so largely to tbeir comfort. 
Odo felt assured, that this Orina was 
indeed his Orina, and the knowledge 
that she was in power aBd affluence, 
if not in happiness, brought consola- 
tion to him. Meanwhile, hostilities 
between the Christians and Saladin 
were commenced with renewed vi- 
gour. The news of considerable aid 
from the European powers inspirited 
the Christians. The Hospitallers and 
the Templars, placed at the head of 
every army, signalized themselves by 
their undaunted resolution and brave- 
ry. In a bloody engagement, under 
the very walls of Jerusalem, the 
grand-master of the Templars re- 
ceived a severe wound, and fell into 
the arms of bis attendants, as the 
stcclamations of victory resounded 
through the field. But these joyful 
sounds were unheeded hy St. Amand, 
who was conveyed to the city, and 
committed to the care of the nuns of 
St.John. His wounds were careful- 
ly dressed, and he was left to silence 
and repose. His thoughts turned 
from the bloody scene he had quitted, 
to Orina, and the calm and fragrant 
bower, where be had first beheld her. 
He thought of her sufferings, and the 
manner in which he had withstood 
them, till tears of tenderness filled 



his eyes. These thoughts were in- 
terrupted by a song, sung in a low 
and mournful voice. St. Amand 
raised himself, while he listened to 
the strain : “ Surely,” be said, “ I 
have beard that voice before ; but 
then it sang of pleasure, not of faith 
and mercy ; but i am weak to think 
so ; site is not a Christian. With a 
deep groan, bis liead sunk on the pil- 
low, and the blood flowed afresh from 
his wounds. The inmate of the ad- 
joining room, alarmed by his groans, 
entered to inquire the cause. St. 
Amand gazed upon the fragile form 
and faded countenance before him, 
with surprise, amounting to fear. He 
passed bis band over his eyes as be 
said, “ I dream, and my fleeting sen- 
ses wander, or my eyes rest upon 
Orina.” “ I once was Orina,” she 
said, bending over him, “ but now 
they call me sister Ruth.” St. Amand 
clasped bis hands in grateful joy. 
“ In my wildest wishes, I never ho- 
ped to see thee thus. Draw near me, 
Orina,” he added faintly, “ I may 
clasp that hand in death, which I 
might not touch in life.” He pressed 
her hand to his heart ; she lelt its 
sickened throb— -it was the last. 
Orina did not long survive him. 
She bailed death as a friend, and re- 
signed her breath in the hope of an 
eternal union with Odo de St. Amand. 

C. 
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[For lhc Literary Journal.] 

No. 111. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF “ LETTERS OX THE EASTERN STATES." 



1 fondly hope that every man of 
candour who has wad the preceding 
number, wilt admit that the accusa- 
tion t>f my having been guilty of 
gross partiality, and having confined 
my animadversions on the errors and 
guilt of the democratic party to “« 
few slips," is to the last degree unjust, 
and destitute of the shadow of founda- 
tion. I trust 1 shall hare equal success 
with the next “count" of your indict- 
ment, which, in your own proper 
words, is, that I have collected toge- 
ber, in one hideous mass — 

“ The strongest passages in remon- 
strances against particular measures ; 
nil the violences of newspaper para- 
graphs in the highest moments of irri- 
tation ; all the ebullitions of declaim- 
trs, whose infirmities may have led 
them, in moments of excitement, into 
extravagance ; every thing inflam- 
matory that can be found, among insu- 
lated speeches, sermons, and gazettes, 
for a series of years, when the high- 
est political ferment existed ; all these 
are brought together as a regular plan, 
a continued system of inconsistency, 
discord, and faction.” 

It is matter of astonishment how 
a gentleman possessed of character, 
and having any regard to his charac- 
ter! could have ever committed himself 
by such an extravagant declaration, 
not only without proof, but utterly 
incapable of proof, as I hope to make 
appear as clear as the noon-day sun. 



The whole amount of the extracts 
which I have given from “ the violen- 
ces of newspaper paragraphs ,” the 
“ ebullitions of declaimers ,” from “ in- 
flammatory speeches, sermons, and ga- 
zettes, for a series of years,” does not 
exceed thirty-three pages, at a most 
liberal allowance. These pages 
would at the utmost fill about sixteen 
columns of one of our large newspa- 
pers. And yet, sir, you come fop- 
ward in the face of the nation, and 
assert, without any qualification or 
reservation, that I have extracted 
“ every thing inflammatory that can 
be found among insulated speeches, 
sermons, and gazettes, for a series of 
years !” Into what a tissue of errors 
does party passion guide its vota- 
ries ! 

Twenty volumes, each as large as 
the Olive Branch, would be inade- 
quate to contain “ all the violences of 
newspaper paragraphs," which ap- 
peared fron 1805 till 1814, against 
the administration. 1 could name a 
single writer, (but 1 do not choose to 
hurt bis feelings,) who published of 
that description five times as much 
in one year, as the whole 1 have se- 
lected ; and I could also point out 
particular gazettes, published in your 
town, which contained as much in 
one month. Further: 1 have now in 
my possession inflammatory sermons 
preached to large and respectable 
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congregations, and published at their 
particular request, of which one con- 
tains a third part as much of the 
“ violence' and “Ebullitions of de- 
claimers ” as I have collected toge- 
ther in the book which you have so 
freely and unqualifiedly devoted to 
reprobation. On the point of “ ALL 
the violence ” I shall say no more. 1 
trust the question is put to rest for- 
ever. 

The charges alleged in the Olive 
Branch against the leaders of the fe- 
deralists are not so numerous as those 
against the democrats. There are 
three prominent ones, which, alone, 
I shall notice here, passing over the 
others, as 1 have done so many of those 
against their adversaries. 

The first is, that they urged the 
government in 1805 and 1806, to 
pursue such measures as might be 
necessary and proper to oblige Great 
Britain to cease her depredations on 
the commerce of the United States, 
with a solemn pledge of support, 
whatever might be the event. 

The second, that they approved, 
in the most unqualified manner, of 
the Erskine arrangement, before it 
was rejected by Great Britain ; and 
that after its rejection, they most 
violently censured the government 
for entering into it. • * 

And the third, and most grievous, 
that the tendency of a large portion 
of their proceedings — their news- 
paper essays — their resolves — and of 
no small number of their political 
sermons, was to dissolve the Union. 

The question at issue between 
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you and me is, are those charges 
well founded ? If not, then have I 
been a gross libeller, and richly de- 
serve the caustic severity you have 
bestowed on my work, which, in that 
case, would deserve the appellation 
of a “ Torch of Alecto by which 
you have designated it; If, on the 
contrary, the case is made out, then 
the censure recoils on yourself as a 
false accuser. I shall attempt the 
proof of my allegations, and be very 
brief in my citations. i 

Extract from the Memorial of the 
Neve- York merchants, dated Dec , 
28 , 1805 . 

“ Your memorialists conclude with re- 
marking, that they deem the present 
situation of public affairs to be peculiar- 
ly critical and perilous ; and such as re- 
quires all the prudence, the wisdom, and 
the energy of the government, supported 
by the co-operation of all good citizens. 
By mutual exertions, under the benign 
influence'of Providence, upon this hither- 
to favoured nation, We hope the clouds 
which threaten to obscure its prosperity 
may be dispelled. And v>e pledge our 
united support iii favour of all the mea- 
sures adopted to vindicate and secure the 
just rights of our country." 

Extract from the Memorial of the 
Philadelphia merchants, December, 
1805. 

“ In the principles they have here 
submitted to your consideration, they feel 
all the confidence of justice, and the te- 
nacity of truth. To surrender them, 
they conceive, would derogate from the 
natiooal character and independence of 
the United States. From the justice of 
government, they hope for their avowal 
—from the spirit of government, they 
hope for their defence — and from the 
blessing of Heaven, they hope for their 
establishment, 

To preserve peace with all nations, is 
admitted, without reserve, to be both 
the interest and policy of the United 

24 
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States. Tliey therefore presume to sug- 
gest, that every measure, not inconsist- 
ent with the honour of the nation, by 
which the great objects of redress and 
security may be obtained, should first be 
tried. If ruck measures prove ineffectual, 
whatever may be the sacrifice on their part, 
it will be met with submission." 

Extract from the Memorial of the 
Boston Merchants, February 20, 
1806. 

“ In all events, fully relying that the 
subject of our differences with Great- 
Britain, will receive the due considera- 
tion of government, and that such mea- 
sures will in consequence be promptly 
adopted, as will tend to disembarrass our 
commerce — assert our rights — and sup- 
port the dignity of the United States, 
your memorialists have the honour to re- 
main,” &c. 

Extract from the Memorial of the 
Merchants of Mere-Haven, February 
7, 1806. 

“ With these impressions of the neces- 
sity of measures for defending our com- 
mercial rights, which shall be firm, but 
temperate — and bold, yet marked with 
a spirit of conciliation, your memorial- 
ists cordially unite with their fellow citi- 
zens of other commercial towns in ex- 
pressing their sentiments freely to the 
legislative and executive authorities of 
their country, with assurances of their 
disposition to give aid and support to every 
measure of government calculated to ac- 
complish this important object.” 

Extract from the Memorial of the 
Merchants of Newburyport, Decem- 
ber, 1806. 

“ Having sustained these losses and 
injuries in the prosecution of our lawful 
commerce, and in the exercise of ourjust 
rights, we rely, with confidence, on the 
wisdom, firmness, and justice of our gov- 
ernment, to obtain for us that compen- 
sation, and to grant us that protection, 
which a regard for the honour of our 
country, no less than the rights of our 
citizens, must dictate and require. ’ 

Extract from the Memorial of the 
Salem Merchants, January 20, 
1806. 

“ Your memorialists wish to take no 
part in the contests which now convulse 



the world ; but acting with impartiality 
towards all nations, to reap the fruits of 
a just neutrality. If, however, concili- 
ation cannot effect the purposes of jus- 
tice, and an appeal to arms be the last 
and necessary protection of honour, they 
feel no disposition to decline the common 
danger, or shrink from the common con- 
tribution. 

“ Relying on the wisdom and firmness 
of the general government in this be- 
half, they feel no hesitation to pledge 
their lives and properties in support of 
the measures whieh may be adopted to 
vindicatelthe public rights and redress the 
public wrongs. 

The pacific measures adopted by 
the American government to “ vindi- 
cate the public rights, and redress 
the public wrongs,” were, restric- 
tions of the lucrative trade which the 
aggressors carried on with us— em- 
bargo, and non-intercourse. 

It is not necessary for me to state 
how far the “ pledge of lives and pros 
perties ” was redeemed by the sup- 
port of all or any of these measures. 
I draw a veil over the subject. 

The next accusation against the 
ultra leaders of the federal party, 
was the warm and unequivocal ap- 
probation they bestowed on the Ers- 
kine arrangement, previous to its re- 
jecton by the British government, 
and the equally unequivocal repro- 
bation of it and the administration af- 
terwards. 

Before the rejection. 

‘‘We owe it to Mr. Madison and his 
cabinet to say, and we do it with pride 
and pleasure, that they have come for- 
ward with a degree of promptitude and 
manliness, which reflects much honour 
on them and the country. Mr- Madi- 
son has now done what Mr. Jefferson 
was requested to do in the note appended 
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to At treaty returned by Urn. Mr. Ma- 
dison is now effectually resisting the 
French decrees by a total non-inter- 
court* with that country : and this coun- 
try will thank him for it to the latest 
generation.”— United States’ Gazette, 
April 24, 1809. 

“ The candour, liberality, and sinceri- 
ty displayed in those documents, are 
alike honourable to the two govern- 
ments.” — Poulson’s American Daily Ad- 
vertiser, April 22, 1809. 

Extract from the speech of the Governor 

of Massachusetts to the Legislature of 

that State. 

“We hare good reason to indulge the 
hope of realizing these views, [arising 
from a revival of commerce] from the 
prompt and amicable disposition with 
which it is understood the present federal 
administration met the conciliatory over- 
tures of Great-Britain— a disposition 
which it entitled to, and will certainly 
receive, the hearty approbation of every 
one who tincerely loves the peace and 
prosperity of the nation." 

“ Well may the merchants of Alexan- 
dria rejoice at Mr. Madison’s return to 
the good old principles of federalism. 
Let the crazy professors of Jeffersonism 
give themselves up to weeping and wail- 
ing, and all the afflicting stings of jea- 
lousy and mortification. The federalists 
will pay homage to Mr. Madison, while 
he continues to pursue the course he has 
taken. — Federal Republican.” 

“ Scarcely was Mr. Madison seated in the 
chair of state, when contrary to all our eipec- 
tations, but agreeably to our wishes, he gave 
the lie to all his electioneering advocates ; 
abandoned practically, and in the face of the 
world, the policy and course of the sage ; 
and concluded with Mr. Erskine an agree- 
ment, which, knocking off the ignominious 
handcuffs from our hands, unmooring our 
ships, rejoicing our hearts, and tierating our 
hopes, drew from the union, (the jacobins ex- 
cepted,) an unfeigned burst of heart cheering 
applause, i sever statesman did an act more 
popular or more conducive to the true and 
permanent interest of his Country." — Phila- 
delphia Gazette, June 20, 1809. 

“ Look at the files of this paper for a 
twelve month. You will find it insisted 
upon, that Great-Britain wished for an ad- 
justment of differences, and would come to an 



accommodation the moment we gave her a 
chance to do so. Mr. Erskine very promptly 
begins by stating, on our government's pla- 
cing England on a footing with France, 
England will make reparation — just precise- 
ly what I have said a hundred times over in 
this paper, she would gladly do.” — New- 
York Evening Post, April 26, 1609. 

Per Contra — after the rejection. 

“For our part, we have had but one opi- 
nion from ibe commencement of this myste- 
rious affair, and we have made hold to ex- 
press it. It is, that Mr. Erskine acted con- 
trary to his instructions, and that Mr. Secre- 
tary Smith knew what these instructions were." 
— United Slates Gazette, Oct. 18, 1809. 

“ In short, Mr. Erskine surrendered every 
thing, aiul got nothing in return.” — Ibid. 

“ The people have been flagrantly deceiv- 
ed, and grossly abused. The matter rests 
between Mr. Erskine and our administration. 
Wherever the blame shall fall, it is for the 
people to apply, or “ originate a remedy." 
— Federal Republican, July 31, 1809. 

“ What was a few days ago but a doubt- 
ful point, is now settled by the publication 
of Mr. Erskiue's instructions. Sufficient in- 
formation has been received, to convince 
all candid parsons, that the rancour with 
which the English cabinet has been pursu- 
ed, was undeserved. We do not entertain 
a doubt, when all the circumstances shall 
have been disclosed, that it will appear that 
Secretary Smith actually saw Erskine's 
Instructions ; and that the arrangement was 
made merely as an experiment. We feel 
confident that the thing will be put upon 
this fooling. If then the United States will 
lie ultimately injured by the act, they will 
judge where the blame lies.” — Federal Re- 
publican, July £7, 1809. 

“ By letters from well-informed men in 
England, we are assured that the conduct of 
Mr. Erskine is condemned by all parties in 
that country ; that the temper of the public 
is far beyond that of the ministry. A very 
neral opinion prevails there, that it will 
very difficult to keep any terms with this 
country ; that we are governed by meu de- 
voted to the interests of France, nho are 
determined to insist on terms from England 
which can never he obtained.” — Boston 
Palladium, August!), 1809. 

It would be a mark of supereroga- 
tion, to add any tiling further to 
prove this point. 
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Tbe third grand item of accusation 
is, that tbe tendency of the writings 
and proceedings of tbe ultra leaders 
of the federal party was to dissolve 
the union. 1 say distinctly, “ the 
tendency." Of their views or inten- 
tions, I pretend not toiudge. 

To the belief of this tendency, 
whether right or wrong, the publica- 
tion of the Olive Branch was wholly 
owing. Nothing but the apprehen- 
sion of such a result could have led 
me to the undertaking. How far 
this apprehension was just, I leave 
the world to decide. 

« As Mr. Madison lias declared war, let Mr. 
Madison carry it on." — Discourse of the Rev. 
J. S. J. Gardiner, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, delivered July 23, 1812, page 17. 

“ The union has been long since virtually 
dissolved : and it is fulltime that this part of 
the disunited Slates should take care of itself. 
— Idem, page 19. 

“ One hope only remains, that this last 
stroke of perfidy may open the eyes of tile 
besotted people"; that they may awake like 
a giant from his slumbers, and t creak their 
vengeance on their betrayers, by driving them 
from their stations, ami placing at the helm 
more skilful and faithful hands.” — Discourse 
delivered by tbe Rev. David Osgood, D. D. 
pastor of the church at Medford, June 27, 
1812, page 17. 

“ If at the present moment, no symp- 
toms of civil war appear, they certainly will 
soon ; unless the courage of the war party 
should fail them.” — Idem, page 14. 

« A civil war becomes as certain as the events 
that happen according to the known laws and 
established course of nature." — Idem, page 
16 . 

“ The Israelites were weary of yielding 
the fruits of their labour to pamper their 
tyrants. They left their political woes. 
They separated. Where is our Moses ? 
Where, is the rod of his miracles f Where is 
our Aaron f Alas ! no voice from the burn- 
ing bush has directed them here." — Discourse 
delivered by the Rev. Elisha Parish, D. D. 
at Byfield, April 7, 1814, page 18. 



“ Alas ! we have no Mows to stretch his rat 
over the sea ! Mo Lebanon, nor Carmel, nor 
Zion, invites us across the deep.”— Idem, page 

14. .. , 

“ Has not New England as much to appre- 
hend as the sons of Jacob had ? But nb 
child has been taken from tlu river to lead its 
through the sea /” — Idem, page 20. 

“ God will bring good from every evil. 
The furnaces of Egypt lighted Israel to the 
land of Canaan." — Idem, page 22. 

“ Let every man who sanctions this war 
by his suffrage or his influence, remember, 
that he is labouring to cover himself and 
his country with blood. The blood of the 
slain will ary from the ground against him." 
— Idem, page 28. 

“ How will the supporters of this anti- 
christian warfare endure tbeir sentence ; en- 
dure their own reflections ; endure the fire 
that for ever bums ; the worm which nerer 
dies ; the hosannas of Heaven ; while the 
smoke of their torments ascends for ever and 
ever ?" — Idem, page 24. 

« Either the southern states must drag us 
further into the war — or we must drag them 
out of it — or the chain will break.” — Boston 
Centinel, Jan. 13, 1813. 

“ The Union is dissolved practically .'’ — 
Idem, Sep. 10, 1814. 

“ Throwing off all connexion with this 
wasteful war — making peace with the enemy — 
and opening once more our commerce, would 
be a wise and manly course.” — Idem, Dee. 
17, 1814. 

“ The once venerable conslilulionhas expir- 
ed by dissolution in the hands of those wicked 
men u ho were sworn to protect it. Its spirit, 
with tbe precious souls of its first founders, 
has fled forever. Its remains, with theirs, 
rest in the silent tomb. At your hands, there- 
fore, we demand our deliverance. New Eng- 
land is unanimous. And we announce our 
irrevocable decree, that the tyrannical op- 
pression of thole who at present usurp the 
powers oj the constitution , is beyond endur- 
ance. And we wilt resist it.” — Address to the 
Hartford Convention, Bost. Cent. Dec. 28, 
1814. 

Extract from a Memorial of the citizens of 

Newbnryport, January 31, 1814, addresf- 

ed to the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
r “ We remember the resistance of our fa- 
thers to oppressions which dwindle into In- 
significance, when compared with those we 
are called upon to endure. The rights which 
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tr* hare received from God, we will never 

E 'eld to man. We call upon our state legis- 
lure to protect us in the enjoyment of 
those privileges, to assert which our fathers 
died ; and to defend which we proft.s our- 
selves ready to resist unto blood. W« pray 
your honourable body to adopt measures 
immediately to secure to us, especially, our 
undoubted right to trade within our own 
state. 

“ We are ourselves ready to aid you in se- 
curing it to us, to the utmost of our power — 
4 Peaceably if we can — forcibly if we must.’ 
And toe pledge to you the sacrifice of our lives 
and property in support of whatever measures 
the dignity and liberties of this free, sove- 
reign, and independent state, may seem to 
your wisdom to demand." 

Extract from a Memorial- of the citiaens 
of Hadley, to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. 

« Resolved, that in our opinion, a perse- 
verance in that deadly hostility to com- 
merce, which, we believe, derives its origin 
and its vigor from a deep-rooted jealousy of 
the eastern states, will inevitably tend to a 
dissolution of the union. And though we 
most sincerely deprecate such an event, yet 



we cannot suppress our fears, that the time 
is at hand, when a separation of these states 
will be enforced by the most irresistible of alt 
motives — self preservation.'" 

I regret being driven by the libef 
you have published against me and 
ray book, to bring forward these to- 
pics, which were better consigned to 
oblivion. The extreme violence of 
your attacks, and the imperious duty 
of self-defence, will, I doubt not, suf- 
ficiently plead my apology with 
every man possessed of common can- 
dour. 

The remainder of your accusations 
shall be examined and refuted in the 
next address of 

The Writer of the Olive Branch. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 16, 1820. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 
CONTINUATION OF TALES OF PASSAIC. 

THE YOtWO LADY’S 



The outlaw sighed, as be pressed 
his lips to her pale brow ; but seeing 
Mr. B. approach, he placed her in 
his arms, and torned to the court with 
a calm countenance. When the bus- 
tle this incident occasioned had sub- 
sided, the Judge, repeating his ques- 
tion, asked the prisoner what he 
could urge in his defence. “ Mock 
me not,” he returned, sternly, “ with 
this idle form ; you have the proof of 
my guilt, and my full admittance of 
it. My name I have refused to dis- 
close ; though it was never a proud, 
it was once an untarnished one ; it 
shall be buried with me.” After the 



story — Concluded. 

i t 1 

usual forms had been observed, sen- 
tence of death was solemnly pro- 
nounced. The robber heard it with 
composure ; and when be was con- 
ducted to prison, he earnestly re- 
quested to see Mr. B., who, being in- 
formed of it, hastened to the gaol. 
When admitted to the prisoner, he 
inquired what service he could ren- 
der him. “ I wish nothing from 
you,” he answered, with a half smile. 
“ Did I not tell you that our desti- 
nies were blended : Listen to my sto- 
ry : — I was a yoiifh of ambitious 
hopes and ardent passions ; near the 
residence of my parents lived a fair 
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female of my own rank, whom I loved 
with fervent tenderness, and who 
would have been won by my con- 
stancy, had not a neighbouring weal- 
thy dame, attracted by the maiden’s 
loveliness, and feeling the want of a 
daughter's attentions, taken her to 
her house. The heir of this wealthy 
family soon became my rival ; he 
was a fortunate one. The parents, 
when they discovered the attachment 
of the youthful pair, instantly sepa- 
rated them. The son was sent to 
Europe ; he went with a willingness 
which lulled their suspicions, but 
their violence had only served to 
precipitate the evil they dreaded. 
Their son had privately united him- 
self to the object of his affections. 
My dearest hopes crushed, and my 
best feelings withered by early dis- 
appointment, 1 had given myself up 
to the maddest dissipation. My pa- 
rents died, and broke the last tie that 
bound me to the world. Debauchery 
led to poverty, and want was follow- 
ed by crime. I became a robber. 
In one of my wanderings I met the 
woman I had so fatally loved. She 
was a houseless fugitive. Her situa- 
tion had discovered the secret of her 
marriage, but her haughty patron 
would give no credit to her story, 
and turned her, with bitter reproach- 
es, from their house. One faithful 
servant, the. favourite slave of his 
young master, deserted from the 
plantation, and joined the poor wan- 
derer. 1 found her in her distress, 
became the protector of her infant, 
and endeavoured to soothe her 



wounded feelings. After an absence 
of four years, the husband returned, 
but be was married to another. 
Mary waved her own rights, but 
sought by stratagem to gain her child 
an entrance in her father’s house. 
You know the rest. The poor girl, 
who was not ashamed to acknowledge 
her supposed parent, disgraced as he 
was, is your daughter.” During this 
narrative, Mr. B. had sat motionless, 
scarce breathing, lest he might in- 
terrupt the tale. When the relator 
paused, he caught his arm. “ Tell 
me — does she live ? but no, it cannot 
be ; they wrote me she was dead.” 
“ It was false as their own hearts,” 
said the outlaw ; “ she lives, but sor- 
row has bowed her head to the verge of 
the grave. Polydore will lead you to 
her obscure retreat.” “ Polydore !” 
exclaimed Mr. B. “ my faithful slave.” 
“ The same ; and the kind protector 
of your wife. This is the hour,” 
continued the prisoner,” that he was 
to visit me.” The negro soon after 
was admitted to the apartment. As 
he was approaching the prisoner, he 
perceived Mr. B. and paused, as he 
said coldly, “ my master” — “ My 
friend,” Mr. B. exclaimed ; “ but 
take me to her.” Tbe negro shook 
his head mournfully, and said, “ it 
will kill her” “Polydore,” said 
his master, “ if ever you loved me, 
I entreat you to conduct me to Mary.” 
The slave could not resist Mr. B.’s 
earnestness, and telling the prisoner 
he would see him again, he left the 
gaol with his master. Mounting their 
horses, they quitted tbe town, and 
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sifter an hour’s swift riding, they turn- 
ed from the road into a narrow path, 
whose intricate windings at length 
terminated where a gloomy swamp 
extended its cheerless aspect. Here 
they alighted, and securing the hor- 
ses, they forced their way through 
the thick wood which bordered the 
marsh till they reached a cottage, 
the outlaw’s lonely hiding place. 
Before the negro could prevent him, 
Mr. B. entered the house. On an 
bumble bed, lay the feeble form of 
tbe invalid, while Frank and Bella 
knelt by her pillow. Mr. B. threw 
himself at her side, as he exclaimed, 
“ Oh t Mary, do we meet thus !” 



Mary knew hint, and cast an anxious 
glance on Bella, but Mr. B. only saw 
his wife dying before him He wild- 
ly entreated her to live, and implored 
her forgiveness. She attempted to 
speak, and with difficulty articulated, 
“ It is too late;” tbe rest died on her 
lips. — She spoke no more. Mr. B. 
was grieved — but not as one without 
hope. He possessed an affectionate 
wife, who looked to him only for hap- 
piness ; and bis daughter was left to 
console him ; and when that daugh- 
ter was united to the son of his adop- 
tion, he felt nearly compensated for 
bis early sorrows. C. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

HUMAN LIFE. 

The following is a version of one of the monosyllabic poems of Ausonius ; 
being a string of verses, in which the last monosyllable of each line forms 
the first of tbe next, and the first is the same as the last ; so that they may 
be read over again, without end. It is, of course, impossible to render the 
original literally. 



Reshominumfragilesalit, ctTtgilcl perimit Fora. 
Fora dubia, fyc. 

Nought but is nurtured, ruled, destroyed, by Chance ; 
Chance dubious, ever changeful, soothed by Hope ; 
Hope by no years outworn, whose bourne is Death ; 
Death greedy, wrapt in Stygian cloud by Night ; 

Night which dies soon, when breaks the golden Morn ; 
Morn, whose rich gift’s a God, whose herald, Sol ; 

Sol, who detects the wanton, lusty Mars ; 

Mars, sireless birth, adored by Thracia’s Race ; 

Race all uncurbed, prone to licentious Rites ; 

Rites asking human victims. Wild their Moods ; 
Moods of a savage race, unbound by Law ; 

Law, based on justice and on natural Right ; 

Right, sought by piety in God’s changeless Mind ; 
Mind, nourishing with floods divine our Hearts ; 

Heart, fraught with all the seeds of life and Sense ; 
Sense, which you find not in this thing of Nought ; 
Nought but is nurtured, &c. 
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It is doubtful whether it be a more cruel waste of time to originate, or to 

imitate such stuff as this. Such as it is, however, we take it as a good motto 
for a paper which we mean to write, without having any precise notion on 
what subject we shall descant. We mean to make, on something or other, a 
few plain and practical remarks ; as the Reverend Mr. — says, when be 
gleans to preach a sermon five quarters of an hour long. 

The various progressive stages of the life of man, have been differently 
marked by didactic poets. The great Solon, in one of his elegies, which is 
yet preserved, distinguishes them by periods of seven years ; with more su- 
perstitious regard to a sacred number, than accurate perception of any essen- 
tial change in the successive cycles. 

n«t ,U1T ctttjSoi MU'. X. T. A. 

In the first term of seven revolving years, 

The infant fence of ivory teeth appears ; 

In the next cycle, if vouchsafed on earth, 

The signs of budding manhood have their birth ; 

The third, the chin's luxuriant crop beholds, 

And strength its promise in the limbs unfolds ; 

While in the fourth, its perfect power is shown, 

And in his might the vigorous man is known ; 

The fifth age sees him, now mature, prepare 
For sober joys, and sons his name to bear ; 

Now by ambition urged, the aspiring mind 
Hath fleeting bliss, and vain pursuits resigned ; 

The two succeeding periods in their reign, 

Mark intellect its loftiest sway maintain ; 

Even o’er the ninth its parting splendour plays, 

Though wisdom slowly fails, and strength decays ; 

And if the tenth late term man’s years complete, 

Now ripe for death, the spoiler let him meet. 

Every body has seen Horace’s just and beautiful analysis of life, por- 
trayed by a reference to its changing amusements and occupations. “ The 
boy,” says he, “ who is just learning to articulate, and to tread with certain 
steps, delights in playmates of his own age ; he is causelessly passionate, 
and as suddenly calm ; and varies with each varying hour. The beardless 
youth, having at last got rid of his guardian, runs riot amid his horses and 
dogs : his waxen nature receives every vicious impression ; he is rude to all 
who would rebuke his excesses ; slow in acquiring what is useful ; prodigal 
of moneys proud, eager in his pursuits, and fickle in his attachment to their 
objects. This wantonness is abandoned by maturer ages and intellect : 
manhood seeks wealth and powerful connexions, and becomes the slave of 
ambition ; it is cautious in its actions, and shuns doing aught which it might 
afterwards vainly wish undone. Old age is beset with troubles ; anxious to 
gain what it fears to enjoy ; acts always with trembling, and calculating 
anxiety ; is procrastinating, slow of hope, unnerved, and fearful for to-mor- 
row ;* hard to be pleased, and querulous ; and forever referring to the hap- 
pier days by-gone, when the old man was a boy, and the world was better 
and wiser.” 

* .S/if Lcnlw,iners.pari<lus jue fuhtrt. — Bentley. 
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Pope, faithful to his original, has copied the four age3 of Horace, in abort 
hand, with admirable felicity of illustration : 

“ Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law. 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 

. Some livelier plaything must the youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite ; 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse our riper stage. 

And beads and prayer books are the toys of age.” 

Shakspeare’s division of human life, the most poetical which was ever 
conceived and expressed, must not be forgotten. But as a general history 
of man’s progress, it does not apply in the fourth and fifth stages the 
baby, the schoolboy, and the lover, are parts acted by every individual who 
attains the age of manhood ; while the soldier and justice are borne by 
comparatively few. The wane of life, and its dotage, are inimitably de- 
picted. 

Samuel Rogers has given a beautiful picture of the poetical ideal of hu- 
man life, in the four epochs of man’s birth, coming of age, marriage, and 
death. It is, however, only the ideal. The plain prose of our career is 
left out of view. YVe know not that any poet has hitherto graduated life 
by its successive cares and miseries. In a melancholy mood, we are almost 
inclined to attempt this gloomy task ; but it is no cure for melancholy to 
dwell on its causes, and we shall refrain from the endeavour. 

The four ages of Horace apply universally. The first is principally oc- 
cupied with amusement, or the search after it ; the second with the more 
dangerous chace after pleasure ; the third with business ; and the fourth 
with reflexions on the past — a lingering attachment to its pursuits — and a 
vain struggle with the progress of decay. 

We shall not examine the Stagyrite’s speculations on youth, manhood, 
and old age. Horace has evidently taken bis description of the last period 
from him. Aristotle says, that the body is at its meridian vigour between 
thirty and tbirty-five ; and the mind at forty nine ; thus differing from 
Solon, who places the former epoch between twenty-one and twenty eight ; 
but agreeing with him as to the latter, as the Athenian Lawgiver assigns the 
fourteen years between forty-two and fifty-six, as the age of intellect. 

The concluding remark of Horace, is the best general commentary on an 
extended life. 



Multa ferunt anni r ententes commotio secum, 

Malta recedenles adimunl. 

Thus years advancing many comforts bring, 

And many, with their backward Bight, take wing. — Colmar. 

A man who lives out his threescore and ten years, or lingers beyond that 
period, must, in the common course of events, see the ordinary revolutions 
effected by time and death. At the middle of his career, he sees a flourish- 
ing family around him ; friends and connexions formed in his advancing 
course; attachments begun in sympathy, and cemented by interest. He 
lives on ; and bis children are scattered by the accidents of mortality, and 
their graves are in different countries. His friends have vanished from their 
VOL. tv. 25 
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former haunts, and the places that knew them, now know them no more 
forever. “ He asks of the solitudes, where are they ? and the hollow echo 
answers, Where ?” There is no one to sympathise with his remembrances 
of the past | his infirmities become a grievance, or he thinks them so, to 
those around him ; and be still feels that lingering attachment to life, which 
answers the philosopher’s question, an mors malum sit, with the powerful 
evidence of consciousness. 

Hope and Memory delude the pilgrim in his journey, by the false colours 
with which they paint the scene before and behind him. “ Man never is, 
but always to be blest and as the future, depicted by the fancy only, 
presents unmingled visions of delight, the past, mellowed by time, loses 
the little inconveniences which jarred discordantly with the passing music of 
pleasure ; and its remembrance makes us regret, what when present, we ne- 
glected. It was under the influence of such reflections, that the following 
lines were composed. They were written in a prophetic hour by one who 
died young, and willing to depart. 

Delusive world ! whose phantom throng 
Still flit, with juggling smiles, along, 

To cheat the aching sense ; 

Where, as in man's primeval tongue, 

Joy hath no present tense ! 

Joy, decked in unsubstantial hues, 

The impatient fool fore’er pursues, 

Till when the form is nigb. 

The enchantress fair no more he views, 

And all her colours fly. 

But lo ! ’tis there ! ’tis there, again 1 
He starts anew, on quest as vain — 

The enchantress is not there ! 

But like a vampyre from the tombs, 

Behind, once more, the form assumes 
Its station in the air. 

Thus Hope and Memory still delude ; 

Now with the future’s fancied good, 

Now with the fancied past ; 

Till comes eternal night to brood 
Above them both at last. 

While thus I mused, I heard a voice 
Of sweet and solemn tone : — 

‘ O child of clay !’ it said, ‘ rejoice, 

Nor woo despair alone. 

For know thine age hath reached its prime ; 

‘i here is a race of men, 

Who do but hail life's summer time, 

. And sink to earth again. 
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With one swift flame their being burns, 

And soon their dust to dust returns’ — 

Blest Spirit ! tell me — when ? 

Again the voice of music spoke : 

1 There is a happier sphere. 

Where neither hope nor memory mock, 

Yet joy is present there ; 

And dreaming souls to bliss have woke’ — * 

Blest Spirit! tell me — where? 

‘ Thou may’st with equal eye behold 
Hours, days, and years behind thee rolled, 

Grasping each present Now ; 

Nor dread the moment yet to co ne. 

Nor weep o’er pleasure's menta, tomb’— 

Blest Spirit ! tell me — how ? 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 

« For, my revenges were bent high upon him, 

Aud watch'd the time to shoot. ' — Shakspeari. 



It was in the summer of 1780, at 
the close of a sabbath day, that the 
inhabitants of a retired farm house in 
Georgia assembled at their evening 
repast. The venerable farmer, the 
widow of his son, and her only daugh- 
ter, a blooming girl of sixteen, com- 
prised the little circle.*' 1 1 should like,” 
said the old man, “ to know where our 
young soldier is now.” Tears and 
blushes appeared at once on the coun- 
tenance of Kate, and when Jhe mo- 
ther fervently exclaimed, “God pre- 
serve him,” she cotlld not restrain 
her sobs ; for it was of her cousin 
Leonard, her betrothed husband, that 
they spoke. “ Out with your tears, 
baby face,” cried her grandsire, 
cheerfully ; “ he will come home to 
you soon, nothing less than a captain. 



What ! would you have him stay at 
home at such a time ; ah ! if I felt 
not the aches of seventy in my 
limbs, or could I shake from my grey 
head a score of years, I would not be 
now sitting in the chimney corner.” 
Kate smiled at her sire’s earnestness. 
She handed him the Bible and his 
spectacles, and having listened to the 
evening portion, and joined in the 
fervent prayer, the peaceful family 
retired to rest. 

The dwelling of John Cammel was 
situated on the side of a bill, at whose 
foot ran a deep narrow stream which 
watered the valley. On the bank of 
this stream terminated the boundary 
of the farm, and the vale beyond was 
mostly a thick wood, where some 
new settlers bad' began to clear small 
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portions of the ground. The huts of 
these people were the only dwellings 
within some miles of Calomel's house, 
which was rendered the more retired 
by the thick shade of the numerous 
trees which grew around it. It was 
built in the plain style, most suitable 
to a farmer ; consisting of one story, 
divided into the parlour or best room, 
and three sleeping apartments, where 
the inmates lodged. The servants be- 
longing immediately to the house, oc- 
cupied the loft above ; while the 
negroes wbo r tilled the farm had their 
own cottages on the other side of the 
hill, nearly two miles from the dwell- 
ing. Kate and her mother slept in 
the back room, whose windows look- 
ed on the path which wound along 
the brow of the hill, as it led to the 
house. It was midnight, and she had 
sunk into an uneasy slumber, when 
she was startled from it by the indis- 
tinct sound of smothered voices. Un- 
suspicious of evil, and unwilling to 
awake her mother, she rose, and geu- 
tly opened the window ; she leaned 
out and listened ; all was silent, and 
she saw nothing hut the tall trees who 
stood smiling in the moonlight. She 
was withdrawing, when she suddenly 
perceived something gleam among 
the thick foliage of the old willow, 
wbpse branches trailed to the ground. 
She fixed her eye upon it — the breeze 
gently waved the leaves — it was a 
bayonet which glanced in the moon 
beam. At the same instant she saw 
one of the negroes running towards 
the house — ' shut the window,” he 
cried, perceiving her : “ the British 



are here n A mortal wound from a 
musket prevented bis concluding. 
Kate had beard enough ; she attempt- 
ed to bar the shutters, but ere she 
could effect it. she heard the report 
of a gun, and felt its burning contents 
in her bosom. Darkness came over 
her ; and for some moments she lay 
insensible. The fresh air which 
blew from the window on her face, re- 
vived her ; she crept to the bed to 
seek her mother, but it was empty ; 
and the sound of men's footsteps, 
deep execrations, and horrid mirth, 
struck her with terror. Amidst the 
noise and tumult, she distinguished 
the voice of her faithful nurse, calling 
from the upper window, and entreat- 
ing her to come to the loft ; “ Qjuick, 
quick,” repeated the woman. Kate 
rose, and with difficulty walked to 
the door. It was but to cross the 
hall, and she would reach the stairs 
of the garret. She entered the hall, 
and was hastening through it, when 
she saw the inanimate body of a man 
lying across a chair. Another glance 
told her that it was her aged parent. 
She lingered oug instant — but that in- 
stant ddfrdecfeT&r fate. The door of 
the parlour was opened, and an officer, 
with several soldiers, rushed in the 
hall. Approaching the affrighted 
girl, be addressed her in coarse and 
jeering terms. .Site sunk on her knees, 
and atteinptetfto. supplicate his. mer- 
cy ; he rudely grasped her arfti, 
when extreme fear, combining with 
the agonies of her wound, burst the 
strings of life, and she expired at 
his touch. The officer threw her 
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stiffening form from him, with an ex- 
clamation of horror, and giving some 
orders to his men, they quitted the 
house. But there was one who had 
been a trembling witness to his bru- 
tality ; who bad marked his counte- 
nance, as for a moment he stood with 
bis head uncovered, and had heard 
the name by which his soldiers ad- 
dressed him. The old negro, the 
husband of Kate’s nurse, had ventured 
to descend the stairs to seek the ill- 
fated girl, and had partly unclosed 
the door which shut him from the hall, 
when he beheld her situation, without 
the power of affording her assistance. 
He now hastened to raise her, and 
observing the blood which flowed 
from her bosom, be called to his wife 
to aid him in carrying her to the loft. 
But the volumes of smoke which 
burst forth iftr every part of the 
bouse, announced that the marauders 
had finished their dreadful errand. 
While the nurse supported the cold 
form of her foster child, the old man 
stole out to observe the motions of 
the enemy. They were marching 
silently up the bill, and the faithful 
servants, with their lifeless tjbrthen, 
fearfully descended to the stream, 
and crossing over a rough bridge, 
they followed the narrow path which 
brought them in safety to the cottage 
of a young farmer, who readily opened 
his door to them. 

4honard Cammel had entered the 
army a private soldier, but his merit 
soon gained him promotion. He bad 
just received a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, and was appointed, in conjunc- 



tion with myself, then of the same 
rank, to conduct an expedition, the 
plan of which was unfolded to us by 
Colonel Clarke, our immediate com- 
mander. As a mark of favour, Leo- 
nard was permitted to stop at Cam- 
mel’s farm for two hours, to see and 
converse with his friends. I could 
not but envy his feeiings as 1 looked 
on his glowing cheek and sparkling 
eyes, and joined in his bright antici- 
pations. At length we arrived at the 
farm, and entered the road which led 
to the place of Leonard's nativity. 
As we ascended a high hill, Leonard 
looked round, and turning pale, said, 
“ I do not see the house.” We put 
the spur to our horses, and another 
moment brought us before the black 
and smoking ruin. The house was 
burnt to the ground, and some of the 
finest trees had shared its fate. The 
garden, which even in its desolation 
seemed to own a woman’s taste, was 
trampled, and its flowers were crush- 
ed. A bower, which bad been shaded 
by the white roses of the luxuriant 
multiflora, was levelled with the 
earth ; yet the flowers still reared 
their pale heads, and perfumed the 
morning air. “ This is not the effect 
of accident,” exclaimed Leonard, 
leaning against a tree, as if stunned 
by the shock, while the soldiers vent- 
ed their anger in oaths and threats of 
vengeance. “ Where shall we seek 
your family ?” I inquired. “ Not on 
earth, I fear,” answered Leonard ; 
yet the eagerness with which he led 
the way till we came to the cottage, 
showed that he still cherished hope 
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The old nurse was silting at the en- 
trance of the hut as we approached ; 
at sight of Leonard, she wrung her 
hands, 3nd weeping bitterly, cried, 
“ you have come too late.” “ Where 
is Kate and my grandfather ?” was 
Leonard’s eager inquiry ; and without 
waiting her answer, he rushed into 
the house. I followed him, and be- 
held stretched on the bed the lifeless 
form of a young female ; her white 
arms were crossed on her bosom — 
her beautiful features were not only 
convulsed by the agony of death, but 
of mortal terror— and her long brown 
hair, which flowed over her form, was 
in some places clotted with blood. 
It was only by speaking of revenge, 
and urging the imperious calls of 
duty, that I was enabled to tear the 
wretched youth from the corpse of 
his murdered love. Before he de- 
parted, he ascertained the name of 
the officer who had commanded these 
fiends. I was not surprised when the 
negro, after detailing the whole scene, 

mentioned the name of G . 

“ You will easily know him,” he con- 
tinued, “ by a scar, which covers his 
check.” “ I shall know him,” said 
Leonard, bitterly ; and bis deport- 
ment changed from deep dejection to 
a fierce and feverish eagerness of 
manner. We were successful in our 
errand, and after a few days absence 
rejoined Colonel Clarke. One morn- 



ing, as I was sitting alone, Leonard 
came to my tent, his face lighted up 
with a joyful, but ferocious expres- 
sion. Before I could speak, he ex- 
claimed, “ have you heard the or- 
der ; we are to attack fort G .” 

“ Who defends it ?” I asked. 
“ Who ?” he almost yelled, “ Who ? 
G— — .” Alarmed at his fierce- 
ness, I said, “ What do you think of, 
my friend? ” Grasping his sword, 
while his brow crimsoned with rage, 
he replied, “Of the smoking ruin 
and stiff corpse that I left behind me.” 
Colonel G was obliged to sur- 

render to our superior force. As at 
the head of his men he walked from 
the fort between the ranks of his con- 
queror, a musket ball whistled through 
the air ; it was aimed by an unerring 

hand, and G fell \p the ground, 

a dead man. Although every exer- 
tion was used, it was never discover- 
ed who was the murderer. I dared 
not question Leonard, but the calm 
sternness of bis countenance spoke of 
satisfied revenge. Once I ventured 
to deplore the event as a stain upon 
our bog£>ur. “ Would he bad died in 
battle ; be trusted to our faith ; he 
was unarmed ; to barm him then was 
faithless and unmerciful.” “ lie show- 
ed her no mercy,” said Leonard, in 
a voice which made me shudder. 

R. 
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[For the Literary Journal, j 
THE EXILE. 

1 . 

The eye that weeps the loss of friends will dry ; 

The heart may be relieved which grief o’erioads; 

The tear may be converted to the sigh, 

The sigh may be forgot in joy’s abodes ; — 

But lost to mirth and gay festivity, 

The exile’s breast the thought of home corrodes ; 

And well nigh breaks his heart, when fancy’s wand 
Pictures before his view his native land.* 

2 - 

Adieu, he says, dear scenes of youth, adieu ! 

And blessings wait on you, tho’ 1 am toss’d 
On ocean’s billows, yet 1 think of you, 

And of my happiness, forever cross’d 
And blotted out Oh heaven ! must I pursue 
And linger out a life to pleasure lost. 

To be an exile in a land I hate. 

The sport of fortune and the scorn of fate. 

3. 

Must I amid the sneers of strangert live. 

And eat the bread of those who mock my no ? 

Dead to the joys that social bliss can give, 

A wretched outcast from my home 1 go. 

How can I this severe disgrace survive, . 

That all my crimes, and none my sorrows know ; 

My penitence, though deep, avails me not, 

By foes unpitied, and by friends forgot. 

Ionotcs. 

* Demosthenes, in his exile at .Egina, is said never to have looked towards Athens with- 
out tears in his eyes. 



[For the Literary Jorunal.j 

LINES, ON MR. KEAN’S VISITING AMERICA. 

From the proud land where genius finds a home, 
And shoots luxuriant, though before unknown ; 
Where talents unoppress’d, due honours claim, 
And enter boldly on the lists of fame ; 

Where kindred minds in lov'd communion meet— . 
W here worth is sacred, and where home is sweet : 
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From that proud land, unrivall’d in his art. 

Where deaf’ning plaudits waited on each part ; 

Where taste and lashion gave the meed of praise. 

And splendid trophies to his genius raise : 

From them thou turn’st, great Kean ! awhile t’ explore. 
And reap fresh laurels on our western shore ; 

’Tis ever thine, with ail thy varying art, 

To wake the feelings and subdue the heart ; 

To rouse the passions to revengeful ire. 

To warm the frigid, dullness to inspire ; 

To kindle fires in breasts but cold before, 

And on our gaze such floods of radiance pour, 

That the lost mind, rapt in delusion, yields 
To powers so vast, and fancies all it feels. 

And when the warm glow mantling to the cheek, 

Shows hearts approving what they cannot speak. 

Our tragic muse her votive wreath shall give. 

And hail thee mightiest ! while the Passious live. 

c. 



[For the Literary Journal ] 

HORACE. Od. X. 1. ii. 

Rightly to journey, do not sweep 
Too boldly through the stormy deep ; 
Nor yet on shores and shallows keep 
Thy timorous bark. 

Who wisely seeks the golden mean, 
From the low hovel’s squalid scene, 

And wealth, though envied, not serene. 
Alike is free. 

The highest pine the soonest shakes — 
With heaviest crash the turret breaks — 
The lightning’s bolt more swiftly takes 
The mightiest hill. 

The spirit well provided, fears 
When fortune smiles, and hopes in tears ; 
Winter may frown, but spring appears. 
And God’s in all. 



Time shall a happier season bring ; 
Apollo sometimes tunes his string ; 
His changing hands not always fling 
The feathery shaft. 
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When the cloud threatens, never quail, 

But quickly reef thy swelling sail, 

When proudly the too prosperous gale, 
Majestic drives. 

L. C. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

I0ADRIGAL — FROM THE ITALIAN OF GUABINI. 

Eyes ! mortal stars, so bright below, 

1 hat wake the pangs I’m doomed to feel, 

E'en in that dreamy sleep ye show, 

My death is all ye wish to seal. 

But if, when shut, ye bid me die, 

When open, whither shall I fly ? 

L. C. 



[For the Literary Journal.} 

LINES. 

It is the hour when sorrow steals 

Yet deeper through the dreamless soul ; 

More keen the lonely spirit feels 
The pang it never shall control. 

’Tis wretchedness in age to weep, 

When the world’s dead, and hope is perished ; 

Yet who, in earlier days, my watch may keep, t 
For joy that mock’d before, and cannot still be cherished ? 

L. C. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

FROM THE GREEK. 

I wish I was an ivory lyre, 

By beauteous boys, with mirth and glee, 
Borne where with joy young hearts respire, 
The soul of all that 1 might be ! 

I wish I was a golden broach, 

<*|i Upon a sacristy to rest, 

Where only purest thoughts approach, 

A chaste and lovely lady's breast. 

26 



L. C. 
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[For the Literary Journal.] 

ON THE CRUCIFIXION. 

FROM THE LATIN Or THOMAS PORCATIUS. 

The master for his servant bleeding lies ; 

For sinners, one expires without a stain ; 

The leech to save his helpless patient dies ; 

The shepherd for his wand’ring flock is slain j 
The king is offered for his people’s guilt ; 

The captain for the soldiers be commands ; 

The workman’s blood, to save his work, is spilt ; 

A God, for human sins, a victim stands. 

How shall the servant, sinner, patient, flock, 

The people, soldiers, work, man — grateful prove ? 
Ob God ! the mighty debt their powers would mock 
The only sacrifice thou ask’st is love I 

L. C. 



[For the Literary Journal ] 

OUR EARLY DAY. 

The sun that gilds our early day, ^ 
We think will gild our days forever : 
But ah, how soon it hides its ray ! 

And will it shine no more ? No, never? 

The flowers that deck our early day, 

We think will deck our path forever : 
But soon, how soon they fade away ! 

And will they bloom again ? No, never ! 

Health’s pencil, in our early day. 

We think will flush our cheek forever : 
But ah, how soon the hues decay ! 

And will it paint no more ? No, never! 

The eye that light’s our early day, . 

We think, will sparkle on forever: 

But spark by spark its fires decay. 

And will its dimness cease 1 No, never! 

The friendships of our early day. 

We think will live and charm forever : 
But ah, how soon they die away ! 

And will they ne’er revive ? No, never ! 



i 
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Hope points to joys in youth’s bright day, 

We think will come and last forever : 

How long, how cruel their delay ! 

And will they never come ? No, never ! 

Religion is the only flower 
We know, if nursed, will bloom forever : 

Let’s deck with this our youthful bower : — 

And will that never fade ? No, never ! 

Ctiutosus. 



[For the Literary Journal ] 

A SO.NG. 

Sweet Lady ! while I breathe the song, 

Turn not that melting eye away ; 

For as its glances dance along, 

My thoughts run wild to join and play. 

Still are the fairest blooms of Spring, 

Less lovely when the sun is gone ; 

Then be not from those cheeks I sing 
The brightness of thine eye withdrawn ! 

And thine’s the laughing mild blue eye 
That never knew a mournful tear ; 

And all its beams are lights of joy 
To gentle love and feeling dear. 

Oh! may they still illumine flowers 
That hide no cruel thorns for thee, 

While Pleasure in her budding bowers 
Shall braid thy tresses flowing, free 1 

Yon Moon whose beams so mildly shine, 

Shall fade beyond the silent West ; 

But beauty, love ! like thine, like thine, 

Shall live in memory’s glowing breast. 

The modest lily courts the shade, 

Unconscious when ’tis most admir’d! 

Thus thou, my soul’s inspiring Maid ! 

Kuowest not the songs thou hast inspir’d ! 

S. of New-Jerset. 
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(For the Literary Journal.] 

THE CRIMSON ROSE. 

On yonder stem a rose did bloom, 

A rose of crimson hue, 

Tbe wild waste drank its sweet perfume, 

And fair it was to view. 

The rude winds pass’d it harmless by, 

Or stopp'd its sweet to taste, 

Then swiftly to the upper sky 
Its incense bore in haste. 

t 

The sun pour’d forth its fost’ring rays, 

The night-moon gave its dew. 

It bloom’d for many summer days, 

And sweeter still it grew. 

A rude hand tore its stem in twain, 

It wither’d to decay, 

Nor ever will it bloom again, 

The crimson rose so gay. 

And beauty’s like a crimson rose 
'1 bat blooms on virtue's stem, 

By rude hands torn from where it grows, 

It withers just like them. 

tit 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

WOMAN. 

There is a language by the virgin made, 

Not read, but felt — not uttered, but betray’d; 

A mute communion, yet so wondrous sweet, 

Eyes must impart what tongue can ne’er repeat. 

’’] is written on her cheeks, her meaning brows, 

In one short glance whole volumfes it avows ; 

In one short moment tells of many days ; 

In one short speaking silence, all conveys — / 

Joy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear, 

And looks a sigh and weeps without a tear. 

Oh! 'tis so chaste, so touching, so refin’d. 

So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind ; 

W ere eyes melodious, and could music shower 
From orient rays now striking on a flower, 

Such heaveniv music from that glance might rise, 

And angels own the language of the skies. 
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fFo the Literary Journal.] 

To 

THE BACHELOR. 

What chains thee to this world of tears ? 

What charm is here to bind thee ? 

What brighter hopes for future years 
Has fickle fancy twin’d thee ? 

No smiling eye invites thee home, 

To joy, to love, to bless thee ; 

No heart beats warmer when you come— 
No rosy lips doth press thee. 

No wife hast thou to charm thy hours ; 

Nor clustering round thy knee. 

(Just like a bunch of blooming dowers) 

No prattling children see. 

Oh tell me then, what charm is here. 
What magic spell bath bound thee ? 
W’hat bliss life hath, so lone and drear ? 
What joys are flitting round thee ? 

tit 



[For the Literary Journal, j 
To ***** 



Oh ! Lady Fair, 

I’ve gaz’d upon thy beauty bright 
For many an evening hour. 

When Luna with her silv’ry light 
Was shining round thy bower. 

I gaz’d, it joyed my heart to gaze, 
Upon tby face and form so fair ; 

And oft I've dreamt, in other days, 
That love alone dwelt there. 

But, Lady Fair, 

Altho’ the rose be now in bloom, 

It yet may wither in an hour ; 

The lilly lose its sweet perfume, 
And beauty — lose its pow’r. 
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The spring of life hath past away, 

And summer suns are coming ; 

Tho' bright and warm their smiling ray, 

They wilt the flower that’s blooming. 

Then, Lady Fair, 

Oh listen to my words, I. pray, 

Who've lov'd thee long, and lov’d thee well— 

When all thy beaux shall pass away 
To swell the train of other belle. 

’Tis then I’ll seek tby bow’ronce more, 

And there again I’ll bend my knee ; 

Oh ! may thou smile, as oft before 
Thou hast so sweetly smiled on me. 

tit 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

TO MARY. 

How many thoughts of love and peace 
Are pictur’d in that mild blue eye, 

Soft on the heart its glances fall, 

And ’neath its light all sorrows fly. 

Here is a joy, a joy of soul. 

That flows a deep and placid stream, 

Unlike that fickle wav’ring bliss, 

That hovers o’er a morning's dream. 

’Tis when our passions wild career 
Aud heyday youth are pass’d away, 

! Tis then we feel the warm mild sun, 

That gilds our sweet autumnal day. 

Ah ! dearer far this twilight joy, 

Than all the bliss of youthful years, 

When autumn’s mild and placid rays 

Have “ hush’d wild passion’s hopes, and fears.” / 

‘Tis then, oh Mary ! I will gaze 

Upon thy soft and sweet blue eye, * - 

And every thought of youthful days 
Be lost within thy lender sigh. 

nt 
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[For the Literary Journal.] 

A Tribute to the Memory of Lieutenant Samuel P. Macomber. who was drowned on board 
the Schooner Quaker. — Addressed to C. De S. 

The tempest now shall howl unheard by you, 

While Ocean smites in rain the trembling shore ! 

Falconer. 

Hush’d is the frantic spirit of the blast — 

Freighted with death the whirlwinds rage no more ! 

The hour of human suffering too, is past — 

The frenzied pang of parting life is o’er ! 

Light heaves the wsWe with undulating flow. 

Calm as the breast of him who sleeps below ! 



And is he gone ? alas ! it is too true. 

Forever, shrouded in a watery grave ; 

He, o’er whose cheek Health shed her brightest hue, 
Whose form was noble as his heart was brave ! 

For gallant deeds his ardent soul was form’d. 

With patriot zeal and manly courage warm’d! 



Glowing with hope and joy, his presence oft 
Gave brilliancy to Fashion’s splendid sphere ; 
To Pity’s claims his heart was kind and soft ; 

In social life his Iriendships were sincere ; 
Although no sculptur’d marble bears his name, 
His grateful Country shall record his fame. 



Oh ! scene of horror ! darkness ! and despair ! 

Doom’d all alike to one oblivious grave. 

No cheering voice, no aiding power was there. 
No star to guide them, and no bark to save ! 
Alike to them, poor souls ! their place of rest — 
The Tomb of glory, or the Ocean’s breast ! 



Charlestown, April 119th, 1820. 



Catharine. 



[For the Literary Journal ] 

TYROLESE CHAUNT OF LIBERTY 

We have met, have fought, and have bled. 

By mountain streams our blood have shed. 

Until their course ran crimson red 

With the life blood of the free. 
But not alone with Tyrol blood 
'' Was dy’d the mountain’s crystal flood, 

For Tyrolese have fearless stood — 

Fearless fought for liberty. 
The blood of slave, of free and brave, 

Together dimm’d the mountain wave. 
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We’ve met the tyrant in the plain j 
We’ll proudly meet him there again, 

With countless numbers in his train. 

To force our highland path, 

That highland path he ne’er may tread, 

Unless his way be pav’d with dead, 

While thousands' swords around hitn shed 

Bright gleams of freemen’s wrath : 
No tyrant band may ever stand, 

And breathe the air of freedom’s land. 

Upon our mountain heights we stand, 

A small, but brave, unshrinking bayd, 

And bold and strong must be the hand 

That drags us from our home. / 
No ramparts guard our mountain nests, 

Save the lone rocks that rear tbeir crests, 

And freemen’s arms, and freemen’s breasts, 

Tbeir friends or foes to welcome. 
Our foes may share, with friends, our care. 

Whene’er they seek a meeting there. 

• Hofer. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

TO A COQUETTE. 

Deceitful beauty go ! 

Let cringing fools adore thee ; 

Too well thy heart I know — 

1 scorn to bow before thee ! 

A gentle heart be mine — 

Sweet as a summer’s morning, 

And mild, and bright! but thine 
Is scarcely worth my scorning. 

Lovely is nature’s rose 

Blooming, where she has placed it, 

But now experience shows 
’Tis bitter, too, when tasted. 

Cerilo.vus. 
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SELECTIONS. 



[From the Washington City Gaielte] 
ROBINSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 



Since the revolutions commenced 
in Spanish America, our newspapers 
have teemed with the most extrava- 
gant and contradictory accounts of the 
sucesses and defeats of the contend- 
ing parties. The most wanton false- 
hoods have been circulated by the par- 
tisans of each ; and it became almost 
impossible to get to the truth, amidst 
these contradictory statements. 

At length a work has been written, 
by one of our fellow-citizens, which 
displays more impartiality, and 
details more interesting information, 
on tbis important subject, than any 
production which has yet appeared. 

We allude to the Memoirs of the 
Mexican Revolution, including a 
Narrative of General Mina’s Expedi- 
tion, recently published, at Philadel- 
phia, by Wm. Davis Robinson. 

When it was known that the 
Mexicans had awakened from that 
lethargy of despotism in which they 
bad lain for ages, many were the 
hopes indulged by the citizens of our 
free republic, that the Mexican people 
would, ere long, be enabled to enjoy 
the first of all political rights, that 
of self-government, and to assume 
their rank among the civilized nations 
of the earth ; but although their 
alternate successes and reverses have 
been occasionally published in our 
papers, yet so much confusion and 
uncertainty pervaded those accounts, 
that it was in vain for the reader to 
arrive at any correct data, from which 
he might form an opinion, either of 
the state of the revolution, or the 
actual condition of society in the 
Mexican kingdom, 
vot. tv. 



When the gallant Xavier Mina, an 
exile from his native land, expoused 
the cause of Mexican freedom, and, 
witli a few followers, had made a 
daring incursion into that country, 
various and extraordinary reports 
were promulgated of his successes 
and discomfitures. At one time, he 
was said to have been joined by thou- 
sands of the natives, and was repre- 
sented as victorious in every combat 
with the Spanish forces ; at another, 
he was stated to have been taken 
prisoner, shot, and beheaded. No 
satisfactory intelligence could be 
obtained about him ; public curiosity 
was excited to know what bad be- 
come of the hero of Navarre —and if 
taken and shot, as represented, whe- 
ther the close of his career had been 
marked with that spirit with which 
be had comported himself in the ex- 
ploits he performed in the Spanish 
peninsula. 

Incertitude on these points ha9 
given place to certainty, since the 
publication of the work in question. 
The following succinct statement, of 
its contents are given, with a view to 
bring into notice a work, which ap- 
pears to us not only calculated to 
enlighten and entertain the reader, 
but, in an especial manner, to merit 
a favorable reception from the 
public. 

The introduction is a narrative 
of the personal injuries and suffer- 
ings of the author, received at the 
bands of the royal authorities, in 
Mexico ; and, subsequently, of those 
in Spain. 

This narrative contains some inte- 

27 
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resting documents, and exhibits the 
author as passing through some severe 
trials, with the firmness and pride 
becoming an American citizen ; and 
fully entitled him to the interest 
which his government was pleased to 
extend toward him. In this narrative, 
also, the author states the sources 
from which he derived much of the in- 
formation contained in the historical 
part of the work, and the reader is 
immediately inclined to give cre- 
dence to a narrative of facts supported 
by such evidence, and which appear 
not only the result of impartial re- 
search, but in many instances, de- 
rived from the author’s personal 
observation. 

In order to pave the way for the 
history of the rebellion of the Mexi- 
cans, Mr. R. gives a rapid sketch of 
their civil degradation and discon- 
tents, from the time of the conquest. 
— In a few pages, he has embodied 
a great mass of information on this 
subject, derived from the annals of 
historians, and fully justifies the con- 
clusions he draws, viz. “ Manifold 
as were the grievances of the Cre- 
ole, they may be summed up, by 
saying, he was deprived of the enjoy- 
ment of his social and even natural 
rights, except so far as it occasionally 
suited the caprice or interest of a 
despot to grant them to him as an 
indulgence.” — Page 9. 

An insight is then given us into the 
loyal conduct of the Mexican popula- 
tion, at that trying juncture of affairs, 
when the armies of Napoleon had 
reduced the power of Spain within 
the limits of the ramparts of Cadiz. 
The manner in which the regency of 
Cadiz rewarded the loyalty of the 
Mexicans — the dethronement of the 
viceroy, Iturrigaray, by a faction of 
European Spaniards — the character, 
and conduct, of his successor, Vane- 
gas — are sketched with perspicuity, 
and considered, by Mr. R. as the 
proximate causes of the conspiracy 
of the Creoles against the royal au- 
thorities. 



This conspiracy was discovered, 
by the death-bed confession of one 
of the conspirators, and caused the 
tocsin of revolution to be premature- 
ly sounded in the village of Dolores, 
on the 19th Sept. 1810. It appears 
evident that the most distinguished 
Creoles were involved in the con- 
spiracy ; but, from the unfortunate 
discovery before mentioned, the re- 
volution broke out first among the 
Indians. 

This circumstance, blended with 
the fatal error of their leader, Hidal- 
go, in authorizing the cry of “ death 
to the Gachupins,” (European Spa- 
niards) is lamented by Mr. R. as the 
operative causes of the failure of the 
revolution. The excesses committed 
by the Indians against the Spaniards, 
and their partizans, alarmed the 
Creole, and forced him, in self de- 
fence, to seek protection under the 
royal banners. 

The first successes, and the sub- 
sequent reverses, of the patriotic 
arms, are then described. The fate 
of the Mexican capital appears at 
one moment to have bung on the 
character of Hidalgo, and could have 
been decided, if that man had not 
been deficient in energy and military 
knowledge. The careers of Hidalgo, 
and bis successor, Morilos, are de- 
tailed with spirit. Their merits and 
faults are canvassed and judged with 
impartiality. 

The formation of a government, 
the promulgation of a constitution, 
and the dissolution of the Mexican 
Congress, by the arbitrary act of 
Gen. Teran, next occupy our atten- 
tion, and bring us to the period when 
Mina landed, with a handful of 
foreigners, on the shores of tjie Mex- 
ican Gulph. Mr. R. here seizes the 
occcasion to introduce an account of 
the early life and history ot Mina in 
Spain. The beautiful manner in 
which this is done, amply compen- 
sates for whatever of digression there 
may be In it. The character of 
Mina is portrayed in a manner pe- 
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euliarly calculated to win the affec- 
tions, and rivet the interest of the 
reader. The simplicity, as well as 
energy, which mark the deportment 
and actions of this hero, are given 
with an appropriate naivete. 

From the day that Mina first drew 
Bis sword in the mountains ofNavarre 
to the hour in which he expired a 
victim to the barbarism of his country- 
men, bis whole career is chivairic 
and praise- worthy, and the spirit and 
perspicuity with which all the milita- 
ry operations of Mina are detailed, 
give to this part of Mr. R's work an 
uncommon degree of interest to the 
reader. 

The difficulties which Mina encoun- 
tered immediately after he landed 
on the Mexican coast — his bold pro- 
ject of forcing his way into the in- 
terior, to form a junction with the 
Patriots — bis departure from Sota La 
Marina on the 24th of May, 1 Q 1 4, 
with 300 men — his march of 2-'0 
leagues in 30 days — his conflicts with 
the royal forces — his personal gallan- 
try, as weli as that of his little band, 
contending against a vast superiority 
of numbers — his carrying a towu by 
storm — the perseverance and priva- 
tions of his division in a horrid march 
through an euemy’s country, and his 
effecting the desired junction, at the 
fort of Sombrero, are narrated in an 
animated style, calculated to fix the 
attention and awaken sensibility. 

Having conducted Mina to the fort 
of Sombrero, Mr. R. suspends this 
narrative to animadvert on the events 
which bad occured in Mexico, sub- 
sequent to Mina’s departure from 
London, on bis way to that country. 
— We there learn, that after the 
dissolution of the Mexican Congress 
by Gen. Taren, the military chiefs, 
no longer controlled by one governing 
head, became jealous of each other, 
acted without concert, and carried 
their jealousies to such a length, as 
produced a general scene of anarchy. 

The revolution, from that period, 
rapidly declines, and presents little 



else than a tissue of disasters, and 
the uucombined efforts of independent 
and ambitous chieftains struggling to 
accomplish an object, which could 
ouly be effected by the general 
knitting and uuion of all the parties. 

Teran, Victoria, Osorno, the Ray- 
ons, and some other chiefs, appear, 
for a short time, on the surface of the 
stream, and then sink for ever ; — at 
last one man assumes the helm of the 
revolution — a priest named Torres — 
ignorant, jealous, cruel, and despotic. 

Under this man’s control were uni- 
ted the commanders of the roving 
bands of Patriots, whose chief endea- 
vor was to conciliate the favour of 
Padre Torres, and thus they became 
instruments of his caprice and des- 
potism. With such a man was the 
enlightened and brave Mina fated 
to co-operate. It was the selfish 
counsels and conduct of this priest 
alone which defeated the brilliant 
prospects of the hero, and blighted 
the laurels just budding on his brow. 

It is necessary, however, to have 
recourse to the work, to gain an in- 
sight into the characters of these men, 
and to trace Mina through scenes of 
difficulty aud treachery, which serv- 
ed but to dmw forth a display of his 
energies anu virtues ; suffice it to say, 
Mina fell — Torres was degraded, 
and deprived of his command ; mis- 
fortunes overwhelmed the cause of 
liberty — the triumphant legions of 
Spain drove the Patriots to the shores 
of the Pacific, where they again con- 
centrated themselves under Gene- 
ral Guerrino, and where they still 
keep alive the ffame of revolution, 
against all the efforts of the Royalists 
to extinguish it. This summary can 
convey only a very imperfect con- 
ception of the interesting matter 
contained in the first 186 pages of 
Mr. R s work ; but it would swell the 
columns of our paper too far to at- 
tempt a more minute analysis. 

The reflections with which chapter 
10 concludes, open new vista in the 
affairs of Ajexico, as important as 
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they are new. We there find depict- 
ed the real characters of the Mex i- 
can population ; we there see, that 
although ignorance and jealousies 
among the Patriot chiefs have been 
the principal causes of the failure of 
the Revolution, yet the pacification 
of the country is very far from being 
permanently effected : military force 
has only produced a temporary 
ami deceptive calm. The Royalists 
are yet walking on unsafe ground. 

per ignes 

Suppositas cinere doloso. 

They have secured, it is true, in 
Tesubjugating to the banners of Spain 
the larger portion of the country ; but 
the placing of garrisons in every vil- 
lage of importance, the sullen aspect 
of the people, and the sounds of free- 
dom which still, occasionally, echo in 
each mountain and valley of Mexico, 
evince how little progress has been 
made in the work of royal concilia- 
tion Creoles, who have been en- 
gaged in the revolutionary struggle, 
now intermingled with the Creoles 
who have adhered to the standard 
of Spain ; they talk with each other 
on the rights which have been so long 
withheld from them ; and every day 
is silently adding new converts to 
the independence of Mexico. The 
rising generation of Creoles have 
new ideas ; the boy who was eight 
years old when the revolotion broke 
out, is now eighteen. Whenever an- 
other Revolution breaks out in Mexi- 
co, it will find the mass of the Mexi- 
can people infinitely better informed, 
and better prepared for the struggle 
than when it prematurely broke out 
in the year 1810. 

The opinions of Mr. R. on this 
subject are predicated on his per- 
sonal observation of the Mexican 
character, and broached with the 
freedom of a mind which thinks for 
itself. The concluding chapter of 
his Memoirs relates to the cruelties 
committed by the Royal authorities 



during the conflict with the colonies-. 
This ‘ dark-hued picture of Span- 
ish inhumanity’' appears to have 
been principally drawn from authen- 
tic sources, so as to impel the reader 
to acknowledge the fidelity of the nar- 
rative And the padaphran, with 
which the chapter concludes, suras 
up the grievances of the Spanish 
Americans in the most vivid lan- 
guage, with great rhetorical beauty, 
and conclusive argument. We think 
it unnecessary to say more on this 
conclusion of the work, than that the 
writer, who Mr. R. has thus paraphra- 
sed, is the celebrated Abbe De Pradt, 
who, if his other revolutionary wri- 
tings do not generally please the 
world, has, in our opinion, been pe- 
culiarly happy in his appeal of 
America to Spain. 

After Mr. R. concludes his memoir 
of the revolution, he proceeds to the 
discussion of a subject, which appears 
of great importance to the world at 
large, and of the deepest interest to 
the future generations of the Ame- 
rican continent, viz : the opening of 
a communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ocean, by canals and 
roads, in various sections of the con- 
tinent. 

Rapid as is Mr. R's. sketch, it is 
nevertheless calculated to create as- 
tonishment, when we perceive un- 
folded the facility with which this 
communication might be opened, and 
the important effects which would 
flow therefrom to the whole mercan- 
tile world. Many may regard Mr. 
Robinson as visionary in some of his 
views, but all will allow they dis- 
play an expansion rarely met with ; 
and, at least, that they merit the care- 
ful scrutiny ot every enlightened 
statesman and merchant. 

Mr. R. has demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of opening the communica- 
tion at four different points, and has 
shown, that by the Lakes of Nicar- 
gua and Leon, on the Isthmus of 
Costa Rica, and by the rivers Guasa- 
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eualco and Tehauantepec, in the 
Isthmus Oaxaca, the desired commu- 
nication may be effected, with facili- 
ty, and these are, in his opinion, 
decidedly preferable to the others. 

There is one thing we have remark- 
ed, with pleasure, in perusing this part 
of the work, which is that, tiiough Mr. 
R. as a citizen of the United States, 
might be allowed to cherish those 
feelings which naturally arise when 
the interests of his country are in- 
volved, yet, in this projected enter- 
prise, in which the world at large 
are concerned, be does not suffer 
even amor patria; to prevail over tiie 
greater interests of the “ human 
race.” We here allude to the fol- 
lowing remarks in page 362. 

“ Were we to consult the present 
and future interests of Mexico , aud of 
the republic of the United States , we 
should say that the Mexican Isthmus, 
or as it is now properly designated, 
the Isthmus of Tehauntepec, is the 
section, of all others, on the American 
continent, where the communication 
between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans should be made ; but as we 
are desirous of seeing the blessings 
of commerce extensively diffused, for 
the benefit of the human race gene 
rally, and not of any nation in par- 
ticular, we should rejoice to see the 
communication between the two seas 
simultaneously opened at every place 
where it is practicable, whether by 
land or water, or by the latter solely : 
thereby exciting emulation, and wi- 
dening the range of commercial en- 
terprise. We do not advocate a sys- 
tem of commercial aggrandizement, 
which seeks to raise itself by oppres- 
sion and ruin of other nations, nor 
a system of restriction, at variance 
with the laws of nations, and the 
happiness of mankind. We wish to 
see the two great oceans of our globe 
brought nearer to each other by ca- 
nals and high roads, at such places as 
the God of Nature has evidently 
destined for channels of communica- 
tion, and that they should no longer 



remain dark and dreary deserts, such- 
as they have been forages under the 
anti social principles of the Spanish 
government. ’ 

Mr. K’s Views of the beneficial ef- 
fects which will flow to commerce, 
when steam navigation shall be intro- 
duced into the Pacific ocean ; the ra- 
pid and important intercourse be- 
tween the North West of America, 
the Eastern and Western Hemis- 
phere, by the route of the Isthmus of 
Tehauntepec the vast internal trade 
between Mexico and the U. States, 
by the rivers and topography of the 
two countries, are all subjects on 
which the enlightened reader must 
dwell with pleasure. 

Having thus attempted to give 
some imperfect information of Mr R’s 
book, we would further add, that it 
not only abounds with instructive 
matter, but is characterized by its 
novelty. We are admitted into a 
theatre where the performers are en- 
tirely new, Where new combinations 
of manners and displays of life arc 
exhibited ; our attention is aroused 
from the beginning, and upheld and 
gratified to the conclusion. 

The style is fluent and vigorous, 
and wholly void of affectation. Mr. 
R. writes as one unconscious of his 
own powers ; and his mind appears 
full of rich stores, which he scatfers, 
with profusion, even over the dry 
narrative of marches and counter- 
marches He describes, with energy 
and simplicity, things which, having 
seen, will doubtless live forever in 
his remembrance ; and although Mr. 
R. does not wish to be considered as 
an author, he has plucked, and may 
proudly wear in his cap, many flow- 
ers an'author might well covet. 

The imperfections found in the 
work are such as may be easily cor- 
rected. The European Clitics will 
probably discover in it some Ame- 
ricanisms ; such a$ the word “ pro- 
gress'’ in page 27, and elsewhere. 

There are likewise some tautologies 
and typographical errors, which 
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ought to be corrected. A second 
edition, with a little care, might be 
made less objectionable to strict 
criticism. 

A map of the kingdom of Mexico, 
and particularly that part of it which 
was the scene of Mina’s operations, 
would be a desirable and important 
addition to the work. 

We shall couclude by observing, 
that as far as we are competent to 
judge, no work has been written 



since the commencement of the strug- 
gles in Spanish America, which 
embodies so much information, and 
in which the spirit of the author so 
animates his matter; and while we 
offer our thanks to Mr. II. for the 
instruction and amusement his book 
has afforded us, we at the same time 
hope he may experience from his 
fellow citizens a patronage com* 
mensurate with his deserts. 



(From the New Monthly Magazine ] 

THE FRENCH AND SPANIARDS CONTRASTED. 



As powerful states and rival king- 
doms, these two countries have long 
been looked on by the world. Their 
relative progress in civilization, in 
science and the arts, has been observ- 
ed and judged ; but it remains to be 
seen in what Revolutionary Spain may 
differ from Revolutionary France. 
Guided by the contrast which they 
have on all great points, and to this 
hour, displayed, we must in the future 
expect as wide a distinction ; and as 
a sort of data on which to reckon, it 
may not be uninteresting to trace 
some of the strongly opposing fea- 
tures in the characters of the two na- 
tions. To account for such contra- 
rieties, on abstract principles, has 
badled the speculation of many a 
philosopher ; and if Hippocrates with 
regard to the Scythians, and Strabo 
as respecting the Medes and Arme- 
nians, laid itdown as fact, lhatclimate 
alone produced the wonderous differ- 
ences or similitudes which are found 
in various people, we cannot be sur- 
prised that weaker reasoners have 
fallen into the same belief. But Bayle 
was an observer of a different stamp. 
He treated the theory as a chimera ; 
and attributed to political interests, 
and institutions of stale, that differ- 
ence in the characters of nations, 



which every one can now account fot 
from these same influences.* 

Never, perhaps, was there so stri- 
king a contrast between neighbouring 
states, as between those of France 
and Spain. This is so singular and 
so forcible, as to have obtained, from 
some writers, the stronger epithet 
of antipathy. A Spanish doctor, 
named Carlos Garcia, published, in 
1627, a hook entitled Antipaiia de las 
Franceses y Espngnoles. This work 
is little flattering to the author's na- 
tion ; but we must remark, that it was 
printed at Rouen. La Mothe le Va- 
yer, availing himself of this publica- 
tion, produced a treatise on the same 
subject, which he gave to the world 
as a translation from the Italian of 
Fabricio Campolini ; but be after- 
wards avowed himself the author; and 
it is to be found in the folio edition 
of his works, printed in 1662, tome 1. 
A pamphlet appeared at Paris in 
1009, in which this treatise is repub- 
lished, but its doctrine denied. The 
object, however, was sufficiently clear 
to keep alive the antipathy, if it 
really existed, or to create one if that 
was but imaginary. The diffuse and 

* Bayle, vol. Hi. p. 521, editiqn de la 
Haye, 172* 
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negligent La Motbe has been -by 
somes of his countrymen compared to 
Plutarch. His claim to ibis distinc- 
tion finds however little support from 
the particular work before us, which, 
as wc have mentioned, can be scarce- 
ly said to be his own. 

He sets out by stating, that, as in 
the physical world first principles are 
always opposed one to the other, and 
that for the common good of the uni- 
verse, so it was decreed by Divine 
Providence that the two nations, be- 
ing the first principles in the political 
world, (that is, the chief movers in 
European affairs,) as France and 
Spain then were, should experience 
the same kind of mutual opposition, 
in order to secure the well-being of 
empires. Among the alleged proofs 
of natural repugnance are those re- 
marked between various minerals and 
metals. The diamond is in dissen- 
tion with the loadstone, and many 
others are found to refuse all kind of 
alliance. Vegetables display their 
enmities, as well as attachments ; 
Hie vine shrinks from the cabbage ; 
and, finally, to destroy the fern, it is 
said that you have only to fix a rush 
to the shock of your plough — such is 
the antipathy of those plants, regard- 
ed when together as emblems of in- 
terminable war. In animals these 
feelings are less questionable. It is 
not only with regard to the amount 
of relative ill which they are enabled 
to inflict on each other, or the com- 
mon interests which nature has given 
them ; but it is clear that something 
concealed from our observation pro- 
duces unaccountable effects. It is 
easily understood why the sheep flies 
from the wolf, or why the sparrow is 
averse to the hawk ; but how are we 
to explain why the lion trembles at 
the voice of the cock ? why the ele- 
phant runs before the ram or why 
the horse shudders at the smell of the 
camel ? It is these extraordinary 
facts that have driven many a great 
mind to the mysteries of -occult re- 



search, and to the theory of natural 
sympathies and dislikes. This is all 
amusing and instructive both, when 
confined to the lower scales of nature ; 
but when man becomes tlie object of 
speculation, and is attempted to be 
reduced to this level, it is something 
more grave than ludicrous, and, in 
the present stage of the world, can be 
scarcely pardoned, even in an au- 
thor of two centuries back, or rather 
in the age for which he wrote. 

La Mothe, taking his theory for 
fact, lays it down as such, that be- 
tween the French and Spanish nations 
there is the same kind of natural an- 
tipathy as between the various objects 
before mentioned ; and such ns he 
says individual men are prone to 
with regard to other men, in spite of 
themselves, and in opposition to the 
strongest efforts of reason. Without 
stopping to combat this monstrous, 
degrading, and, it is to be hoped, ex- 
ploded doctrine, we shall look to the. 
statements, and pass the reasoning, 
of this writer. 

He says, that if we remark the re- 
ciprocal positions of France and 
Spain, naturally separated by a chain 
of the highest mountains, one situated 
to the north-east, the other to the 
south-west : Spain, hot and dry ; 
France, cold, and watered by many 
rivers : one rarely subject to storms, 
the other continually agitated by 
them : the first so little refreshed by 
the rains of bearens, the second sq 
subject to their excess ; — we shall 
not be astonished that countries so 
different should produce men so dis- 
similar. Thus, all who have spoken 
of the manners of the two nations 
have ever represented the French 
changeable as the heavens, and light 
as the winds which rule them : the 
Spaniards constant as their sky and 
their seasons. The Frenchman cold 
and moist as his soil, from whence 
comes his fair complexion ; the 
Spaniard warm and dry, as Is that 
which bronzes his skin. The French 
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gay, frank, hospitable — religious with- 
out hypocrisy, and polished without 
affectation ; but trivial, whimsical, 
great talkers, despising their coun- 
trymen when abroad ; fit for the ca- 
valry, but supporting ill the privations 
of war, in which they are more dis- 
tinguished by boldness and rapidity, 
than by artifice or counsel. The 
Spaniards, on the contrary, deceit- 
ful, melancholy, inhospitable, jea- 
lous, vindictive, avaricious, super- 
stitious to excess, but constant, 
thoughtful, and taciturn ; valuing 
each other when distant from home ; 
good for the infantry, patient of hun- 
ger, thirst, and fatigue ; making war 
more by stratagem than by open 
force, and executing more by the 
head than by the hand. 

Taking for granted the justice of 
these respective characters (absurd- 
ly unfair to the Spaniards as we 
know them to be,) we must acknow- 
ledge that the summing up is droll 
enough. “In fact, the Frenchman 
is tall, the Spaniard short : the one 
has the skin generally fair, the other 
dark ; the one wears long hair, the 
other short ; the Frenchman eats 
much, and quickly, the Spaniard 
sparingly and slow ; the Frenchman 
serves the boiled meat first, the 
Spaniard the roast ; the Frenchman 
pours the water on the wine, the 
Spaniard the wine on the water ; the 
Frenchman speaks freely at table, 
the Spaniard does not say a word ; 
the Frenchman walks after dinner, 
the Spaniard sits still — that is, if he 
does not sleep. The Frenchman, 
whether on foot or horseback, goes 
fast through the streets, (he Spaniard 
always goes leisurely; the French 
laqueys always follow their masters, 
the Spanish go before ; the French- 
man, in order to make a sign to any 
one to come to him, raises his band 
and brings it towards his face, the 
Spaniard, for the same object, lowers 
his, and motions it towards his feet ; 
the Frenchman kisses a lady on sa- 



luting her, the Spaniard looks on such 
a liberty with horror; the French- 
man esteems the favours of his mis- 
tress in proportion as they are known, 
at least by his friends, the Spaniard 
values nothing like sccresy in love. 
The Frenchman reasons but on the 
present, the Spaniard on the past ; 
the French ask alms with a thousand 
submissions of words and gestures, 
the Spaniards without meanness, and 
sometimes even with pride. The 
Frenchman wears his clothes of one 
fashion and the Spaniard of another, 
which, taken from head to foot, are 
totally unlike. The first puts on his 
doublet after all the rest, the second 
commences to dress himself by that; 
the Frenchman buttons himself from 
the collar to the waist, the Spaniard 
begins at the bottom and finishes at 
the chin ; the Frenchman throws off 
his doublet to fight a duel, the Span- 
iard puts on, when he can, a coat-of- 
mail ; the Frenchman frightens his 
children at the name of a Spaniard, 
as that of a monster ; the Spauiard 
considers the French as pitiful as the 
Aguadores of Madrid, and believes 
tlienj born to be the mockery of the 
world ; the Frenchman, forced to 
approve of the wine, the horses, the 
gloves, and the fire-arms of Spaiu, 
adds, that nothing is good there but 
that which cannot speak, the Span- 
iard, forced to live on the corn of 
France, and to use its salt, linen, 
and cordage, says that it is merely 
because he disdains to cultivate the 
earth, and to labour at mechanical 
arts ; the Frenchman, reduced to 
want, sells every thing but his shirt, 
it is the first article the Spaniard dis- 
poses of, keeping his cloak and his 
sword till the last extremity.” 

This is pleasant, but about as ra- 
tional, and as much to the purpose, as 
were the distinctions between the 
Big and Little endians. But look- 
ing at the subject in its more serious 
aspects, we cannot avoid seeing the 
remarkable contrasts in the progress 
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of these nations, as well as in the 
manners of the people. Contem- 
plating the progressive greatness, and 
the at one time overwhelming power 
of France ; and then turning to the 
rapid and complete decline of Spain ; 
we must seek for some cause more 
reasonable than the temperature of 
climate, or individual antipathies, to 
account for the change. When 
Charles the Fifth, retiring to a clois 
ter, placed his crown on the head of 
a bigot, he it was that struck the 
death-blow to his country’s great- 
ness, and traced the path for her de- 
cay. Persecution has ever been the 
bar to Spanish prosperity, and bigot- 
ry her bane. All the glories of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella were tarnished 
by their persecutions ; eight hundred 
thousand Jews expelled the coun- 
try — nine hundred thousand Moors 
driven from the fields of their fathers ; 
and the terror excited by these acts 
were surer means for the depopula- 
tion of Spain than wars and pesti- 
lence combined ; for even after bat- 
tle or disease, still hope remains to 
raise new worlds upon the desolation ; 
but when religion takes the sword, 
and superstition exhales her breath 
of flame, despair has lighted on the 
land. It was the boast of Spain in 
her greatness — for even after this she 
became great — that she had never 
admitted heresy upon her shores, nor 
allied herself with heretics ; that the 
extent of her dominions was the re- 
compense of her zeal ; and that 
Heaven had given her the right to 
fatten on the riches of the Indies, in 
gratitude for her having been the first 
to carry there the mysteries of the 
faith. The Inquisition was estab- 
lished ; and her infamy became com- 
plete when torture came in to the aid 
of hypocrisy. Leagued with the Ma- 
hometans and idolaters in Africa and 
Asia, when gain led to the alliance, 
she stigmatized the treaties of France 
with Sweden and Holland as an im- 
pious union ; and she fomented in 



England every inclination of rebel- 
lion. Avarice, inhumanity, and 
pride, were her principles of action, 
and the pretence of religion the 
cloak for all “ Never is human na- 
ture so debased as when superstitious 
ignorance is armed with power.”* 
Such was the case in Spain at home, 
and Christianity was the title of the 
vilest profanations abroad. The 
massacres of the East, the prodigious 
horrors of Peru, went hand in hand 
with domestic misrule ; and the Low 
Countries afforded a fresh example of 
the atrocious policy which treads on 
the steps of intolerance. But when 
Alva boasted to have destroyed in 
six years 18,000 men by the hands 
of the executioners, he forgot that 
he drove Holland into heresy and 
happiness at the same time. To this 
day Flanders had been possessed by 
Spain, if, in the blindness of her big- 
otry, she had not, to revenge the de- 
struction of some images by the Re- 
formists, sacrificed, without distinc- 
tion of sex or age, thousands of the 
living images of the God. whom she 
dared to say was honoured by the 
deed. What now remains of the 
foreign greatness and foreign wealth of 
Spain? and what is Spain herself? 
An infant in the cradle after ages of 
non-entity ! But, regenerate and 
pure, her attitude is noble. W'ith 
one hand she is strangling supersti- 
tion. and with the other revenge ; 
horrible monsters ! the first the parent 
of revolutions ; the second their dis- 
grace. — Let her but succeed in de- 
stroying these fiends, and then, 
for the establishment of her 
fame, for the honour of her national, 
natural character — which is worthy of 
honour — then let her throw open her 
gates to the free entrance of religion, 
come in what garb it may, whether in 
the pomp of Romish magnificence or 
in the poverty of pauperism ; invest- 
ed with splendour, or stripped of 

* Voltaire, Essai sur Ies Mceurs et t’Es- 
prit dcs Nations. 
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show j whether scattering incense to 
the skies, or sending up its silent 
adorations — where faith is, let form 
be disregarded, and then may Spain 
look forward to that harvest of re- 
nown, which grows not in the land 
that intolerance covers with its en- 
venomed foliage. 

She has started grandly in her new 
career. Never did a nation present 
a spectacle more sublime Bursting 
her chains by philosophical, not phy- 
sical, force — calling out for freedom 
with steadiness, not clamour — hold- 



ing forth the record of her constitu- 
tion instead of a proscription list- 
moving onward towards her destiny 
calmly, bloodless, and determined! 
Let but her progress be proportioned 
to this beginning — let her but march 
in wisdom, in vigour, and in modera- 
tion ; and nothing can oppose the 
consummation of that glory which 
will shine round Revolutionary Spain, 
as the contrast of Revolutionary 
France ; as the boast of our time, and 
the model of that which is to come. 



[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 
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Philosophers in all ages have dis- 
puted whether a state of nature or of 
civilization is more favourable to the 
production of virtue. By some it has 
been asserted, that the simplicity 
and ignorance of savage life afford the 
only opportunity for its practice ; 
while others have as strenuously in- 
sisted that nothing but the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of polished society 
can give birth to any of the qualities 
which raise man above the level of 
the brute creation. As is usual in 
such disputes upon general princi- 
ples. both parties have been carried, 
in pursuit of a favourite theory, be- 
yond the bounds of reason or proof ; 
and it would be equally unsafe to es- 
pouse the opinion of either in an un- 
limited degree. There are doubt- 
less many vices from which igno- 
rance will happily exempt the sa- 
vage ; but there are lew virtues for 
which his sphere of action can hold 
oui either inclination or opportunity. 
He may, in most instances, be free 
from hypocrisy and worldly insin- 
cerity, from the insanity of avarice, 
and the baseness of ingratitude ; but 
sloth and intemperance, cruelty, re- 
venge, and treachery : all the dark 



passions of the human breast which 
are usually soothed and corrected by 
the hand of education, are the tyrants 
of uncivilized communities. If we 
except courage and unbending forti- 
tude, attachment to tribe or country, 
and hospitality to the stranger, it 
would be difficult, we believe, to 
name any other good quality of hu- 
man nature, in which the member of 
an enlightened population is not emi- 
nently superior to the native of a 
barbarous country. It might be 
imagined that with the advantages 
possessed by the former, it were only 
necessary to bring the savage into 
contact with him, to graft on his sim- 
ple nature all the benefits of cultiva- 
tion without entire loss of the few 
virtues which original simplicity had 
given to him ; but it is a melancholy 
truth that in almost all cases where 
the people of newly discovered or 
uncultivated regions have been 
thrown into communication with Eu- 
ropeans, they have imbibed all the 
worst vices of their instructors with- 
out receiving one virtue of civilized 
life in exchange for those which they 
have lost by the intercourse. No 
race of men have furnished a stron- 
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get, or, for themselves, more fatal 
illastratioo of this fact, than the In- 
dians of North America. It is im- 
possible to conceive human nature 
lower in the scale of depravity, than 
the few tribes who have escaped ex- 
termination to live among the Cana- 
dians and people of the United States. 
Utterly sunken in filth and intem- 
perance, they have not preserved 
one spark of the warlike spirit of 
tbeir fathers, and resemble the hardy 
and untameable bands who so long 
resisted the colonists of the New 
World, as little as the Sybarite did 
the Spartan ; or as they do the tribes 
who have still maintained their inde- 
pendence and bravery in the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi. Just in 
proportion as the different tribes 
who extend from Montreal in Canada 
to that river are less in the bosom ot 
European settlements, do they rise 
in character, or rather remain with 
most features of resemblance to the 
old fathers of their forests. The 
Indian people generally were, as is 
well known, our allies in the late 
war in America ; those dwelling in 
Lower Canada were entirely useless 
as auxiliaries ; the six nations higher 
up in the country lying between the 
Lakes Ontario and Huron, were of 
some service ; but to the tribes at 
the head of Lake Erie, on the wes- 
tern shores of Huron, and from 
thence towards the Mississippi, is the 
preservation of Upper Canada in the 
first years of the war mainly to be 
attributed, however little the fact 
has been commonly understood in 
this country. There are some cir- 
cumstances of a singular and highly 
interesting nature in the events which 
arose from the assistance given by 
the Indians to our cause in that war ; 
and as all who are acquainted with 
American history are of opinion that 
the period is fast approaching, when 
the advance of European population 
will cause this peculiar portion of 
our species silently to disappear from 



the map of existence, some account 
of the extraordinary and superior 
individual who had the greatest 
weight among them, and with whose 
life their actions were of course in- 
terwoven, may not be unacceptable, 
before they cease altogether to be 
known on the earth. Unhappily, 
the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, by 
which we lost the opportunity of 
connecting their country with ours, 
and the avowed policy of the Ame- 
ricans, that they “ shall be made to 
vanish before the march of civiliza- 
tion, as snow before the sunbeam,” 
will put it out of our power to obtain 
their aid on a future emergency. 

Among the tribe of the Shawanees 
inhabiting the country about a hun- 
dred miles to the south of Lake Mi- 
chigan, there were two brothers, 
who, a few years before our war 
with the United States, had gained 
great influence over their fellow- 
warriors by qualities usually most 
valued in savage life. The one, 
who had persuaded the tribe that he 
ossessed what in Scotland would 
ave been termed second-sight, was 
known among them by the name of 
the Prophet, and seems at first to 
have been the favourite of the two ; 
the other, Tecumth^, had without 
the aid of such inspiration, raised 
himself to the situation of a chief by 
bis tried hardihood, and that natural 
superiority of genius which some- 
times in civilized commdoities, and 
almost always in a rude state of so- 
ciety, will challenge deference from 
common minds. The tribe, under 
direction of the Prophet, ventured 
upon hostilities with their old enemy, 
the back-settlers of the States ; and 
for some time carried on a most ha- 
rassing contest against them after the 
Indian mode of warfare. At length, 
however, lulled into security by con- 
fidence in the supernatural powers 
of their Prophet, and neglecting that 
caution which is generally so marked 
a trait in the Indian character, they 
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were surprised by an American 
corps in the dead of night, on the 
banks of the Wabash, and almost an- 
nihilated. It is probable that the 
survivors were too few to preserve 
the separate existence of a tribe, for 
Tecumthd, with a small number of 
warriors, having escaped the massa- 
cre, joined the Hnrons, a friendly 
people, and came down with them 
as their chief to the British troops 
when the war in Canada broke out. 
If it be recollected that the Indian 
chiefs are almost always old men, and 
that the spirit of clanship is as strong 
among them as ever it could have 
been in the Highlands of Scotland, 
it will appear no small testimony to 
the superior qualities of Tecumth£, 
that before he could have been forty 
years of age he should have appeared 
as the recognised bead of the Hu- 
rons, a tribe in which he was a stran- 
ger. and which is one Of the finest 
bodies of the Indian people. 

The first operation ot the Ameri- 
cans on the commencement of the 
war was to collect a corps of be- 
tween three and four thousand men 
for the invasion of Canada from the 
frontier at the head of Lake Erie. 
Some of the Indian tribes were al- 
ready at war with the Slates, and 
others hastened to join them when 
they found a prospect of success 
from the co-operation of the British. 
They began to collect in numbers in 
the country behind Detroit, from 
whence Hull, the American general, 
had already advanced in prosecution 
of the intended invasion ; and the 
news of their motions seems at once 
to have paralyzed him. He fell 
back into Detroit, and not daring to 
attempt a retreat through the line on 
which they had assembled, he re- 
mained passive until his surrender to 
a few hundred British and Canadian 
militia. This event, and the occu- 
pation of the Michigan country, 
opened a direct communication with 
the settlements of the various tribes, 



rapidly promoted the alliance with 
them, and in the winter, 1812-1813, 
some time after the surprise and en- 
tire destruction of General Win- 
chester’s corps, to which the Indians 
had eagerly contributed, Tecumthe 
and his Hurons joined General Proc- 
ter, to take up the hatchet with their 
British Father against the “Long 
Knives,” as they denominated the 
Americans. It was astonishing how 
soon it became evident that Tecnm- 
th£ was the chief among chiefs of his 
countrymen ; and that this man in 
some way possessed the secret of 
swaying them all to his purpose, 
though without any formal authority, 
beyond the warriors of his adopted 
tribe. The number of Indian fight- * 
ing men who had united with the 
British commander at Detroit in the 
spring of 1813, was near three thou- 
sand ; a larger body of them than 
had been seen together in the me- 
mory of any of those assembled ; 
and Tecumthd was still the engine 
by which they could be moved. His 
intelligent mind caught at once the 
advantage to be derived from fixing 
them with their families in the newly 
acquired Michigan territory ; and it 
was no sooner proposed to him. than 
the whole were settled in the district, 
which by its position gave strength 
to their confederacy with the Bri- 
tish. As soon as the season permit- 
ted, a small force of regulars and 
militia, and the whole Indian body, 
were moved forward to attack the 
enemy, who were assembling a strong 
corps at Fort Meigs, near the coast 
of Lake Erie ; and, in the investment 
of that station which followed, the 
Indians were eminently useful, by 
the strictness with which they watch- 
ed every motion of the garrison. 

The enemy attempted to relieve the 
place by an attack from without, t 
aided by a sortie of the besieged, and 
were repulsed with dreadful slaugh- 
ter, in which the Indians greatly as- 1 
sisted. The garrison were, how- 
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ever, relieved in a manner whicB 
they could not have anticipated ; for 
the Indians, loaded with plunder, and 
enriched by the prisoners they had 
taken, could not be induced to con- 
tinue the siege even by the indu 
ence of their chief ; and the British 
General, with his handful of troops, 
was obliged to retire to bis frontier, 
after he had been weakened by their 
return to their families. To secure 
the lives of prisoners, it was custo- 
mary with the British to pay head- 
money for every American deli- 
vered up in safety by the Indians ; 
and this measure was generally 
successful, though the Indians could 
not help remarking, that to take 
men and let them live to light ano- 
ther time, seemed a piece of egre- 
gious folly ! The British and Indians 
moved forward a second time in the 
same summer, and again invested 
F ort Meigs, and afterwards Sandusky, 
another fort near Lake Erie ; but 
the force of troops and artillery was 
insufficient, and the Indians found it 
“ hard to fight against people who 
lived like ground hogs,” or, in other 
words, were strongly intrenched. 
At Sandusky, in particular, they 
showed no inclination to join in an 
assault upon the works, for their 
mode of warfare is in bush-fighting 
alone ; and the whole force returned 
once more to the frontier. In the 
short period of inaction which fol- 
lowed, during the equipment of the 
flotilla on Lake Erie, there were 
many opportunities of observing the 
intelligence of Tecnmthe, whose 
support was so necessary to gain 
the consent of the Indians to any 
measure of expediency, that he was 
frequently, accompanied by Colonel 
Elliott, the Indian superintendant, or 
one of the officers of that depart- 
ment, brought to the General’s table. 
His habits and deportment were per- 
fectly free from whatever could give 
offence to the most delicate female ; 
he readily and cheerfully accommo- 
dated himself to all the norelties of 



his situation, and seemed amused, 
without being at all embarrassed by 
them He could never be induced 
to drink spirituous liquor of any sort, 
though in other respects he fed like 
every one else at the table. He 
said that in his early youth he had 
been greatly addicted to drunkenness 
— the common vice of the Indian — 
but that he bad found it was bad for 
him, and had resolved never again 
to taste any liquid but water. That 
an uneducated being could deny him- 
self an indulgence of which he was 
passionately fond, and to which no 
disgrace was attached in the opinion 
of his associates, proves, we think, 
that he had views and feelings to 
raise him above the level of an un- 
enlightened savage. He had probably 
anticipated the period when he was 
to appear as the first man of his na- 
tion, and knew that intemperance 
would disqualify him from holding 
such a station. He evinced little re- 
spect for the arts by which the Pro- 
phet had governed his unfortunate 
tribe, and always spoke of him as 
“ his foolish brother.” He had a 
son, a youth about fourteen or fif- 
teen ; but shortly before his fall, 
when he seemed to have a presenti- 
ment of what was to occur, he strong- 
ly enjoined his Hurons not to elect 
that young man for their chief ; “ lie 
is too fair and like a white man,” 
was his reason. Tecnmthd was not 
deficient in affection for his son, but 
he had some prejudice of his nation 
against a resemblance to the Euro- 
pean, the author of all their woes : 
and he sacrificed his parental attach- 
ment to what he considered the ad- 
vantage of his people. In battle Te- 
cumthe was painted and equipped 
like the rest of his brethren ; but 
otherwise his common dress was 
a leathern frock descending to his 
knees, and confined at the waist bv 
a belt : leggins and moccassins for lh< 
feet, of the same material, complet- 
ed his cloathing. He was rather 
above the middle stature, the genera! 
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expression of his features pleasing, 
and his eye full of fire and intelli- 
gence. Our fair readers will not 
think that it detracted from Tecura- 
the’s virtues, that upon one occasion, 
before several persons, he openly 
and keenly reproved an European of 
the Indian department for ill usage of 
his wife. 

The exploits of a handful of Bri- 
tish troops had hitherto, in conjunc- 
tion with the Indians, protected the 
north-west frontier of Canada against 
an enemy always numerically supe- 
rior ; but the period was approach- 
ing when the naval efforts of the 
Americans on Lake Erie, and the 
neglect of the Governor General of 
the Canadas towards that division of 
his command, were to turn the tide 
of success. The British naval offi- 
cer who was at the head of the flo- 
tilla on that lake, was obliged to 
meet the enemy under every dis- 
advantage, notwithstanding the little 
assistance which the exertions of 
General Proctor were able to afford 
him ; and the event that ensued was 
the capture of the whole of the Eng- 
lish squadron, after an obstinate en- 
gagement. Upon this disaster, a re- 
treat of the troops became unavoida- 
ble, to prevent the Americans land- 
ing a superior force in their rear; 
and it was foreseen that to induce 
the Indians to retire with them, and 
to quit their old haunts, would be at- 
tended with much difficulty. An as- 
sembly of their chiefs was, however, 
held at Amherstburgh, where the 
General, by the mouth of his inter- 
preter, opened the business to them, 
and proposed their accompanying 
him in his retrograde movement. 
The Indians were somewhat prepar- 
ed to expect such an intention of 
withdrawing from that frontier ; but 
they received the proposal with the 
greatest indignation, and considered 
the measure as a desertion of them. 
Tecumthe rose to reply to the inter- 
preter, and nothing could be more 



striking than the scene which then 
presented itself. The rest of the as- 
sembly seemed to wait with the 
deepest attention for the delivery of 
his answer, whilst, holding in his 
hands a belt of wampum — or beads, 
which, by their colours and arrange- 
ment, form the Indian record for past 
events, from the association of idea 
produced on seeing them — he pro- 
ceeded to address the British general 
in a torrent of vehement and pathetic 
appeal, for which the wild oratory of 
savage tribes is often so remarkable. 
His speech, of which a translation 
was preserved, is too long for inser- 
tion in this place. The chief began 
by recalling from his wampum the 
events of the war in which they were 
engaged ; and alluded, in a strain of 
violent invective, to a circumstance 
twenty years before, wherein the 
Indians conceived that the British, 
after encouraging them to hostility 
against the Americans, had deserted 
them in the hour of need ; and he 
inferred that there was now a similar 
design. In the name of his nation 
he positively refused to consent to 
any retreat : and closed his denial 
with these words : — “ The Great 
Spirit gave the lands which we pos- 
sess to our fathers ; if it be his will, 
our bones shall whiten on them ; but 
we will never quit them.’’ After 
Tecumthe’s harangue was conclu- 
ded, the council broke up ; and the 
British commander found himself 
placed, with the few troops which 
composed his force, in a most critical 
situation ; for there was every rea- 
son to expect that the numerous In- 
dians would not coniine their indig- 
nation to a mere dissolution of the 
alliance. To convince Tecumthd, 
in a private interview, of the reason- 
ableness and necessity of retiring, 
seemed the only mode of extricating 
the little army from their dilemma ; 
and it was attempted with success. 
In a room with Colonel Elliot and 
Tecumthd, a map of the country was 
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produced, the first thing of the kind 
that the chief had ever seen ; and 
he was in a very short time made to 
understand, that if they remained in 
their present position, they must be 
infallibly surrounded by the enemy. 
It was only necessary to persuade 
the reason of Tecumthe to ensure 
his consent ; and he undertook to 
prevail on the tribes to embrace the 
measure which he now saw to be 
unavoidable. It was one more ex- 
ample of his talent and influence, 
that in spite of all their prejudices 
and natural affection for the seat of 
their habitations, in less than seven 
days from the holding of the coun- 
cil, he had determined a large pro- 
portion of his nation to give their 
co-operation to the step, of all others, 
which they had most violently oppo- 
sed. The close of Tecumthe’s mor- 
tal career was now at hand ; and af 
ter some days of retreat before many 
thousand Americans, the resolution 
was taken of giving them battle on 
advantageous ground on the river 
Thames. The spot chosen was a 

E osition crossing the road toward 
ake Ontario, and resting on the 
river. The British were here drawn 
up in open files, in a straggling wood, 
which prevented any attack upon 
them in regular order : their left se- 
cured by the river, a gun flanking 
the road, and their right extending 



toward the Indiimt, who were posted 
where the wood thickened, so as to 
form a retiring-angle with them, and 
to turn the enemy’s flank on their 
advance. This disposition was shown 
to Tecumthb, who expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at it ; and his last words to 
the general were — “ Father, tell 
your young men to be firm, and all 
will be well.” He then repaired to 
his people, and harangued them be- 
fore they were formed in their pla- 
ces. The small band of our regu- 
lars, discouraged by their retreat, 
and by the privations to which they 
had been long exposed, gave way on 
the first advance of the enemy ; and 
no exertion of their commander 
could rally them. While they were 
thus quickly routed, Tecumthe and 
his warriors bad almost as rapidly 
repulsed the enemy, and the Indians 
continued to push their advantage 
against them, in ignorance of the dis- 
aster of their allies, until their he- 
roic chief fell by a rifle ball, and with 
him the spirit of his followers, who 
were put to flight and pursued with 
unrelenting slaughter. Who, in con- 
templating the life and death of this 
untutored savage, can forbear the re- 
flection, that he only wanted a nobler 
sphere, and the light of education, 
to have left a name of brilliant re- 
nown in the annals of nations ? 



[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 
ON VAMPIRES AND VAMPIRISM. 



Since the appearance of the story 
of the Vampire, the conversation of 
private parties has frequently turned 
on the subject ; and the discussion 
has been prolonged and invigorated 
by the pieces brought out at the 
theatres, as well of Paris as of Lon- 
don. Vampirism, at one period, had 
almost superseded politics, at Paris, 
in the journals of that lively and in- 



quisitive city, during an interval of 
national expectation. The French 
literati, whom nothing escapes, de- 
sirous of displaying their learning, 
have brushed off the dust of reposo 
and oblivion from more than one 
story applicable to the inquiry ; 
of which the intent of the present 
paper is to set a specimen before 
our readers. This article deserves 
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attention, no less from its temporary 
interest, than from its peculiar char- 
acter, as part of the history of the 
human mind. It is connected with 
notions of the most extensive and 
powerful influence ; and may be 
traced from the days of the most en- 
lightened classical antiquity. Nay, 
indeed, so far as the relative question 
of the re-appearance of the dead 
may be supposed to affect it, it is 
not altogether at rest to this day. 
About twelve or thirteen years ago, 
Dr. Woertzel, in Germany, publish- 
ed an account of the re appearance 
of his departed wife, and of the con- 
versations he held with her. The 
Doctor asserted his facts, and ar- 
ranged his arguments and proofs 
with so much exactness and confi- 
dence, that not a few of his acquain- 
tance and neighbourhood gave them 
credit. The press produced several 
works pro and con on the possibility 
of the thing ; and M. Schwartz, rec- 
tor of the Gymnasium of Gorlitz, 
published in consequence a Discourse 
on Apparitions, in which he adduced 
pretty much the same observations as 
have since been supported by Dr. 
Ferriar, in his ingenious little vo- 
lume. 

The next “ well authenticated" 
«tory was that of the Posen ghost, 
in 1C 10, which so effectually terrified 
the people of two villages, Huerowna 
and Goslina, that they were on the 
point of flying in all directions ; and 
the governor of Warsaw found it ne- 
cessary to send a commission with 
authority to inquire into circum- 
stances, and, if possible, to tranqui- 
tizc the people ; this he was barely 
able to effect, so as to retain a few 
families in their habitations ; so 
strongly bad the persuasion of a re- 
appearance of a beautiful young 
lady, of the family of Morawski, fix- 
ed itself among them. 

After this, it may be thought tri- 
vial, to adduce a public document in 
proof of human credulity ; yet by 



way of showing what was, and that 
not very long ago. we shall insert it, 
verbatim : 

“ All persons, as well ecclesiastical 
as civil, must denounce and notify 
all and every one of those who to 
their knowledge, or as they are in- 
formed, meddle with experiments in 
necromancy, or any other kind of 
magic, t 

“ Given at the Sacred Office in Pe- 
saro, this twenty-ninth day of April, 
1802 .” 

To say truth, not many nations 
have kept themselves clear from this 
persuasion ; and it has assumed so 
many forms, that opinion has been 
greatly embarrassed, from the days 
of Pliny, to the present, by their 
abundance, if not by their evidence. 
Our own island has had its share ; — 
but, we shall forbear from farther 
inquiry at present. The origin of 
this notion was, probably, the pow- 
erful sentiment of another existence 
hereafter ; and the human heart and 
affections preferred the suppositions 
of spiritual beings becoming visible 
to mortal eyes, however contradic- 
tory, to that of absolute extinction of 
existence, when vitality was depart- 
ed from the body. For the most 
part, however, the enlightened na- 
tions of antiquity attributed to the 
manes of the departed a mild and 
benevolent character, consistent with 
a peaceful, and even a passive state. 

It was reserved for the ruder tribes 
of the north, and perhaps for those 
of the wilder parts of the east, to 
graft on the notion of the dead, that ' 
of malignity and delight in the suf- 
ferings they had the power to inflict. 
Something to this effect is found in 
Josephus ; but it appears with great- 
er strength among the descendants 
of hordes originally Scythian. 

It is a notion generally received 
among the Hungarians and the Mora- 
vians, that certain dead persons pos- 
sess the power of returning by night 
to molest the living, especially those. 
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with whom they have been intimate ; 
to suck their blood, and by such re- 
freshment to continue their own ter- 
restrial existence, at the expense of 
their victims, who furnished them 
with the means of subsistence. This 
absurd prejudice is also, more or less 
accredited among the Polanders, the 
Silesians, the Servians, and the 
Greeks ; to whom others might be 
added. The Hungarians have al- 
most reduced the persuasion, and its 
consequences, to a system ; they dis- 
cover by infallible signs, attendant 
on dead bodies, whether they have 
the power of returning to prey on the 
living ; they employ means to coun- 
teract this power, and to preserve 
themselves from such disastrous as- 
saults. Moreover, from these people 
is derived the name Vampires, given 
to the dead who possess the power of 
self-resuscitation, and of maintaining 
this second life by sucking blood : 
the name imports blood-suckers. 
The Greeks, who are alive to every 
impulse of superstition, are infected 
with nearly the same notions ; and 
have invented an appellation, barba- 
rous enough, to denote these super- 
natural blood suckers: they call them 
Broucocolakoi ; and by this name 
they are known as well on the Con- 
tinent, as among the islands of the 
Archipelago. Tournefort, in his 
Travels into Greece, relates a history 
that places this superstition and its 
consequences in a striking point of 
view. 

“ The man whose story we are 
going to relate, was a peasant of 
Mycone, naturally ill-natured and 
quarrelsome ; circumstances to lie no- 
ticed, as truly important, in such 
cases : he was murdered in the fields, 
nobody knew how, or by whom. 
Two days after his burial in a chapel 
in the town, it was rumoured that this 
quarrelsome fellow, ever restless, 
was seen to walk in the night with 
great rapidity through the town ; 
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that he tumbled people’s goods about, 
put out their lamps, griped them 
u posteriori , tore their clothes, forced 
open doors, broke windows, found his 
way to the wine-cellars, and emptied 
the bottles most heroically ; with a 
thousand other mad pranks and dia- 
bolical performances. At first, the 
thing was treated as ridiculous ; and 
the losers who complained were 
laughed at ; but, on a sudden, the 
affair took another turn : the better 
sort of people began to be involved 
in apprehension ; the papas (priests) 
gave credit to the fact, and the travel- 
ler hints at reasons more sagacious 
than gracious for this sanction on their 
part. Masses must be said ; and 
masses were repeatedly said ; but 
non obstante . the ill-natured peasant, 
continued to play his former antics, 
and paid no deference to exorcisms 
and holy water. 1 have never seen 
(says Touruefort) so pitiable a state 
as this island was in, at that time : 
the whole population was struck with 
alienation of mind. All ranks were 
equally affected ; it was truly a scene 
of universal brain fever ; no less dan- 
gerous than absolute insanity and ca- 
nine madness. Entire families were 
seen in all parts, forsaking theirbouses, 
and flocking from the extremities of 
the town into the public square, 
bringing their beds with them, for the 
sake of passing the night in company, 
and in hope of at least partial safety, 
and of obtaining some repose. Every 
individual had a new iusult to com- 
plain of. At the approach of night 
nothing was heard but groans and 
lamentations from all quarters. The 
most considerate withdrew into the 
country. How was it possible to 
withstand the madness of a whole 
people ? Those who inferred from 
our silence that we doubted the truth 
of the fact, came and reproached our 
incredulity ; they brought evidence 
in proof that such things as Broucoco- 
lakoi really do exist; and quoted the 
29 
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Buckler of Faith, the work of a lesuit 
missionary, nd tii eiore true ; ay, 
and doubly tiue. 

“ The chief people of the city held 
meetings, at which the priests and 
the monks assisted ; these meetings 
* Resolved ,’ that it was necessary, in 
consequence of certain rites perform- 
ed, or to be performed, to wait nine 
days after the interment ; and in the 
meanwhile to stay proceedings. On 
the tenth day, a mass was said in the 
chapel, in order to expel the devil, 
who might peradventure be there, 
whether from custom, or from curi- 
osity ; then they look up the body, 
and got every thing ready for pul- 
ling out the seat of this supernatural 
vitality, the heart. At this moment 
the whole assembly began crying out 
Broucocolas and Broucocolas re- 
echoed from the chapel vault to the 
roof, and from the roof to the vault : 
throughout the whole of every street 
nothing was to be heard but shouts of 
Broucocolas!! — except an intermix- 
ture of heavy and indignant curses on 
the malevolent deceased, for not 
being thoroughly dead ; but suffering 
himself to be re-animaled by a devil, 
and then returning to plague and 
terrify bis neighbours. They deter- 
mined, as the wisest course, to burn 
the heart on the seashore ; and the 
heart was burnt accordingly. — In 
vain ; the numbers of nocturnal as- 
saults and batteries increased beyond 
what even Westminster-Hall can 
conceive ot after a general election. 
Where the doors were strongly bolted 
and fastened, the Broucocolas opened 
the roof and descended— who but he ? 
As to clattering of windows, creaking 
of doors, bowlings in the chimneys, 
subterranean noises, and, as afore- 
said, cracking of bottles, and empty- 
ing of casks, the culprit had acquired 
as much additional impudence, and 
perhaps dexterity too, as if lie had 
been instructed by a dozen accusa- 
tions and acquittals at the Old Bailey. 



The rascal had the knack of being 
every where at once in his burgla- 
ries. . . a- 

“ Some of the citizens, says I our- 
nefort, who were most eminently 
zealous for the public good saw 
clearly enough where the error 
lay ; — the priests, they argued, had 
said mass before they pulled out the 
heart : had they said mass afterwards, 
the devil would as lieve be as re- 

turn to his old haunt : whereas, the 
cunning dog of a devil, (and it was 
a very cunning dog of a devil they 
had to do with,) had only fled for a 
while, and after the danger was over, 
back he came again, as rampant as 
ever. Notwithstanding these dead 
certainties, they found their perplex- 
ities increase : they met in the coun- 
cil chamber night and morning : they 
debated and discussed — and deter- 
mined nothing : they made proces- 
sions three days and three nights : 
they obliged the Papas to fast : and 
these Religious were called to all 
parts— were never off their legs — run- 
ning from house, to house, incessantly 
plying the holy water sprinkler; 
scattering the element in all direc- 
tions ; washing the doors with it ; 
nay, they even poured it abundantly 
into the mouth of the insensible Brou- 
cocolas. ’ , • , r 

“ Alas ! for the wit and wisdom ot 
mortal man ! An acute Albanese, 
who happened to be at Mycone, ob- 
served, that it was no wonder the 
devil continued in — for, how could 
he get out ? if they deluged the body 
with holy water, could the devil 
come through that? if they stuck na- 
ked swords by dozens over his grave, 
which they did — the sword- handles, 
being crosses, terrified the devil lrom 
passing t/iem.- He, therefore, recom- 
mended Turkish scymetars ; and 
Turkish scymetars were tried— with- 
out efficacy : the wine tubs of those 
w’ho were so foolish as to leave them 
exposed, were continually emptied ; 
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and though Turks abhor pork, yet had no enjoyment of life. In vain 
whether that abhorrence extended to they rubbed - themselves with turfs 
the devil iD question, our author does and earth taken from the grave of 
not say ; but he hints very shrewd- their tormentor : in vain their tor- 
ly at the loss as well of bacon as of mentor was disinterred, and treated 



eggs. 

“ The advice of the learned 
Albanese was eventually found to be 
fruitless ; the inhabitants bad prayed 
to every saint of their acquaintance 
in Heaven, without obtaining a hear- 
ing — or, if the saints did hear, they 
were as much at a loss as their vota- 
ries ; unless, indeed, by way of 
answer, they sent down a general 
inspiration among their petitioners 
aforesaid, who now began to bawl 
with universal vociferation, that the 
Bnmcocoias should be burnt entire ; 
and then, let the devil lurk <n it, if 
he could. With this the magistrates 
complied ; seeing the island was in 
danger of being deserted ; for all the 
best families were packing up in 
preparation for departure to Syra 
or Tinos : — accordingly, the carcase 
was reduced to ashes, Jan. 1, 1701. 

“ The Myconians now boasted that 
the devil had met with his match : 
they had made the Brovc >colas loo 
hot to hold hint ; and their poets 
sported a number of humourous ha - 
lads, and treated their late disturber 
with some excellent jokes, and 
abundance of wit and ridicule. All 
would have ended well, if the Turks 
at their next visit to receive the 
capitation-tax, had not laid a line on 
the island, and turned the whole 
adventure to the profit of the Grand 
Seignior’s treasury : — not forgeting 
that of his officers, through whose 
hands the money was supposed to 
pass." 

But the worst part of the theory of 
vampirism remains to be told : this 
faculty proved contagious ; and those 
who had been sucked by a vampire, 
felt themselves condemned to become 
vampires in their turn. They faded 
away ; every body saw it ; they be- 
came mere walking skeletons : they 



with the customary indignities due to 
his malevolence. About the year 
1732, the affair of vampirism made 
a great noise in the Austrian states : 
and the report resounded through 
Europe. A heyduke, named Arnold 
Paul, was crushed to death under a 
load of hay. Report affirmed, that 
this Hungarian had been, when 
living, sucked by a vampire : con- 
sequently, he being now dead began 
to suck, in his turn, the inhabitants 
of the town. In a short time it was 
believed, that four persons had died 
from the effects of his nocturnal visi- 
tations The baillie of the place 
proceeded to take cognizance of the 
facts : the tombs of this vampire and 
his victims were opened with all the 
solemnities of justice The symp- 
toms of vampirism were obvious — 
were demonstrated : in the presence of 
the magistrate the bodies had a stake 
driven through each of them, and 
suffered a posthumous decollation. 

The minds of the people were 
apparently calmed for a moment ; but 
the calm was in appearance, and 
momentary only : every body be- 
lieved that *the country continued 
subject to the self-same suffering ; 
for, it was proved, that Arnold Paul 
had not only killed four inhabitants 
by his suctions, but that he hndsuck- 
the cattle also, and there could be 
no doubt — not the least in the world 
— but that those who had eaten of 
the flesh of such cattle, and those 
who should hereafter eat of such as 
were not yet brought to market, 
would become vampires also, after 
their death. Where could this end ? 
What was infection by the small-pox, 
or by a sweeping pestilence, to this ! 
Not less than seventeen tombs were 
opened by way of precaution ; and 
the usual proceedings against vaw 
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pires were resorted to. The bodies 
were eventually burned, and the 
ashes were thrown into the river. 

The whole was conducted under 
the inspection of a military commis- 
sion, appointed by the government ; 
and the proces verbal was duly for- 
warded to Vienna. The learned 
Germans got up dissertations on Vam- 
pires and Vampirism : the French 

press did the same : the most mode- 
rate (among whom was Dom. Cal- 
met himself,) did not dare wholly to 
deny the possibility of the re-appear- 
ance of deceased persons ; though 
they inclined to discharge the devil 
from the imputation of creating vam- 
pires. The Doctors of the Sorbonne 
commended the work of Dom. Calmet 
for avoiding two rocks, equally fatal, 
said they, on the subject of re-appea- 
rances — that of vain credulity, on the 
one hand, that of dangerous pyrrhon - 
ism, on the other. It should seem, 
therefore, that he concluded, some- 
what like Dr. Johnson, “ Why, Sir, 
all testimony is for it ; and all argu- 
ment is against it.” 
j But— here we stop ; — for should 
it once become a popular opinion 
among us, that cattle which have 
been sucked may become the vehi- 
cles of infection, who can foresee the 
consequences on John Bull’s roast- 



beef Stomach ? Should it ever be ad- 
mitted, that mutton, roast or boiled, 
may be attended with posthumous 

dangers Yes, we do foresee one 

good effect — that vile nuisance, 
Smilhfield market, may be abated, in 
spite of the avaricious insensibility 
of the city of London to the remon- 
stances of the wise, and to the peti- 
tions of the benevolent. 

A moralist might remind us that 
there are vampires of different kinds : 
the man who by injustice or treachery 
amasses an immense fortune, is a 
vampire to his descendants ; the 
lawyer, who establishes a fictitious 
point of law, is a vampire to every 
successor in the profession who relies 
on his authority : the statesman who 
broaches factious and injurious opi- 
nions which he persuades his parti- 
zans are constitutional, is a vampire 
to his compatriots. — But the most 
powerful protector against supernatu- 
ral visitations is a good conscience. 

Excellent is the advice of the 
sagacious Sir Hugh Evans to the 
crest-fallen knight of the round belly, 
in the last scene of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor : — “ Sir John Falstaff, 
serve Got and leave your sinful 
desires, and fairies (vampires) will 
not pinse you.” 



[From tlu* London New Monthly Magazine, j 
DEATH AND CHARACTER OF M. DE CONDORCET. 



BY MADAME SUARD. 



The following interesting particu- 
lars are extracted from a work, of 
which only very few copies have 
been printed, for the purpose of 
being presented to friends. Respect- 
ing the work itself, the authoress 
wishes nothing more to be known 
than this: — Immediately after the 
death of M. Suard, one of his inti- 



mate friends, M. Garal, a member of 
the Institute of France, undertook to 
prepare for publication, Memoirs of 
bis Life, Character, and writings.* 
Suard’s widow, a sister of the late 

‘ Since published underthe title of Mfmoiru 
historiques stir la Vie de Mr. Suard , uir see 
Hails et sur le l8me siicle, par D. J. (jure!. 
12 vols. 8vo. Paris, 181®. 
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celebrated bookseller, Panckouke, 
and well known herself as a writer 
of talents and feeling, gave her as- 
sent. She was, however, by no 
means pleased with such fragments 
of M Garat’s work as were submit- 
ted to her inspection ; and this avow- 
ed dissatisfaction seems to have in- 
terrupted farther communications, or 
at least to have made them more 
rare. This misunderstanding pro- 
bably originated in difference of opi- 
nion concerning tnen and things con- 
nected with the revolution. The 
lady speedily rrsolvcd to apprise the 
friends of her deceased husband, that 
she neither sanctioned, nor thought 
well of the picture of him which M. 
Garat was delineating, but that she 
would herself attempt to paint the 
amiable character, and mild virtues 
of the man to whom she was indebted 
for all the happiness of her life, and 
the recollection of whom can nlone 
cheer and embellish the remainder 
of her days. Admitting, even, that 
instead of bearing tbe title of Essais 
de Memoire » de M. Suard, ^322. pp. 
12mo.) a great part of the work 
ought rather, in the opinion of some 
of its readers, to be called Alimoires, 
or Souvenirs de Aladume Suard, still 
this circumstance cannot detract from 
its intrinsic value ; and no feeling 
heart can remain unmoved by the 
impressive portraiture of a pair pos- 
sessing extraordinary qualities of 
mind and heart, and infinitely blest 
in each other in adversity, as well 
as prosperity. Contemporary histo- 
ry will not pass over various episodes 
of these Memoirs, one of which, per- 
haps the most remarkable of them, 
is subjoined. 

In the summer of 1 79-1 , M. Suard, 
and his wife, resided at a country- 
house which they possessed at Fon- 
tenai, near Paris. We had spent a 
few days in Paris, says Madame Su- 
ard, and on our return, were inform- 
ed, that a man of strange appearance, 
in pantaloons, with a shabby cap. 
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and u long beard, bad called twice at 
Fontenai, and was extremely disap- 
pointed at our absence. Next morn- 
ing our maid-servant entered my 
room in great alarm. “ Madame.” 
cried she, “ a hideous fellow, with 
a prodigious beard, has just called, 
and 1 have conducted him to M. 
Suard.” 

I immediately suspected that it 
might be some proscribed person, in 
quest of an asylum and protection, 
but took good care to conceal this 
conjecture from tbe maid, who was 
a patriot. On the other hand, I 
laughed at her fear of the stranger’s 
long beard, and said, he was no doubt 
a messenger sent upon some errand 
or other by one of our acquaintance. 
She left the room, and presently M. 
Suard entered, and hastily desired me 
to give him the keys of the meat- 
safe and the wine, and some snufT. 
“ Good (tod ! what is the matter, my 
dear ?” said I, handing to him what 
he asked for. “ You shall know- 
all, ” replied he, as hastily as before, 
“ but stay here, you must not come 
up stairs.” Such a prohibition was 
quite new to me, and he immediately 
added, “ You will remain below — 
won’t you ?” — “ Certainly I will,” 
replied I, thoroughly convinced of 
his kind intentions. Two hours 
elapsed before 1 again saw M. Suard. 
1 had meanwhile risen, and as my 
room had two windows, one of which- 
looked toward the door of the court- 
yard, 1 observed a man going away, 
and though I could only see his back, 
still his gait and figure excited my 
profound pity. He was feeling, 
without turning round, in both his 
coat pockets, for something that he 
did not find. When he was gone, 
M. Suard came and informed me, 
that it was our old intimate friend 
M. de C'ondorcet. How heartily did 
1 rejoice that 1 had not been the first 
who saw him ! An involuntary ex- 
clamation of horror would have es- 
caped me at his altered condition ; 
it would have betrayed him, and 
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plunged me into inexpressible dis- 
tress. Apprehensive lest, as a pro- 
scribed person, he should bring trou- 
ble, or even danger, upon a generous 
wife who had afforded him an asylum, 
and wished to detain him, he had 
quitted her in spite of her entreaties. 
The man who was once beloved by 
all who knew him, who was distin- 
guished by the epithet of the good, 
the kind, and who had moved in the 
highest circles, bad for three days 
endured hunger and thirst, and had 
no other bed than the quarries by 
the side of the road to Fontenai; 
there he had been wounded by the 
falling of a stone upon his leg, and 
without passport be durst not show 
himself any where except at our 
house. His situation could not but 
move me to the bottom of my heart, 
and all that had for some time past 
alienated us from each other was in- 
stantly forgotten.* The unparalleled 
friendship alone, which for sixteen 
years had embellished my life, and 
had surpassed almost every idea 
that I could form of this connec- 
tion, was now present to my remem- 
brance. 

M. Suard had furnished him with 
a plentiful meal and a supply of snuff, 
which had lately become an indis- 
pensable necessary to him. I had 
given a packet ot the latter to M. 
Suard, and was extremely vexed to 
And this very packet lying upon the 
floor as I passed through the hall. 
This was what he had missed before 
he opened the door ot the court- 
yard ; and I am convinced that it was 
this unlucky accident, which induced 
him to go to the public-house at Cla- 
mart in hopes of obtaining snufl, for 
he could not want other refreshments 
after the breakfast which he had 
taken. M. Suard had also given him 
some linen for his wounded leg, and 
a Horace to amuse him during the 
day, and had appointed him to call 

* It was the revolution which had estranged 
\1. Condorcet, as well as M. Garat, from the 
Suard family. 



again at our house at dusk in the 
evening. 

He had asked M. Suard whether 
he could afford him au asylum. M. 
Suard replied, that h» would cheer- 
fully sacrifice his own life for him, 
but that be could not dispose of mine ; 
he would speak to me, though he 
was sure that my sentiments would 
correspond with his. Condorcet 
answered, “ That I am perfectly con- 
vinced of.” “ But,” observed M. 
Suard, “ we live in a very bad com- 
mune, and if you were to remain 
here, you would yourself be exposed 
to the greatest danger, for we have 
but one maid-servant, and her we 
cannot depend upon : still I hope, 
without risk either to you or to my 
wife, to be able to lodge you for one 
night. I shall now go immediately 
to Paris to see some of our old friends, 
and if possible to procure a passport 
for you. Keturn at eight o’clock 
this evening, when the maid shall be 
out of the way ; we will find you ac- 
commodation for the night, and then, 
provided with a passport, you will 
be able to go whither you think pro- 
per.” 

He acknowledged to M. Suard, 
that he apprehended most danger in 
the early part of the day, but was 
less concerned about the evening. 
He did not dissemble the pain which 
he felt on account of the course of 
public affairs and the state of the 
parly to which his ambitious hopes 
had induced him to attach himself ; 
and 1 have it iu my power to affirm 
that he was certainly not the author 
of the scandalous papers against the 
King, which appeared in a periodi- 
cal publication of the time, sub- 
scribed with his name. He had in- 
deed permitted the publisher to use 
his name, but this man had abused 
that liberty in the most unwarrant- 
able manner. 

M. Suard walked to Paris, and re- 
turned much fatigued, but in high 
spirits, because Cabanis, the physi- 
cian, had procured him a passport. 
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My joy was equal to his. We gave 
our servant permission to go out till 
ten o'clock, and fastened the door 
of the staircase leading to our apart- 
ments, so that there was no other 
way to them than through the gar- 
den. 

Condorcet was acquainted with 
this arrangement : it was intended 
that he should sleep on the sofa in 
the hall, whither provisions, wine, 
linen, snuff, and whatever else he 
could want, were carried. I told M. 
Suard that, as there was danger, (for 
the municipal officers might appear, 
and then we should all three have 
been lost,) I would share it and see 
the poor fugitive also ; certain that 
nay sincere pity would give him plea- 
sure. M. Suard assented ; but we 
waited for him in vain till ten o’clock. 
We thought it probable that he might 
be gone to Auteuil, where bis wife 
nnd daughter resided ; but on our 
paying a visit in the evening of the 
next day to a neighbour, he asked 
those about him, among whom was 
M. Suard, whether they had heard 
that the person found dead that morn- 
ing in the prison of Bourg-la-Reine 
was supposed to be XI. Condorcet ? 
M. Suard was thunder struck- — 
“ Pray, Sir,” said he, “speak sollly, 
that my wife may not hear you, and 
tell me what you know of the affair.” 
He then related, that on the prece- 
ding day, a strahger had entered the 
public-house at Clamart, (near Fon- 
tenai) and asked for eggs ; shortly 
aftertvards some municipal officers 
arrived, and being struck by his dress, 
they enquired who he was, whither 
he was going, and insisted on the pro- 
duction of his papers. \s his an- 
swers betrayed embarrassment and he 
had no passport to exhibit, they de- 
clared that they would take him to 
Bourg-la-Reine ; but being unable 
to walk, he was conveyed thither in 
a cart, and found dead next morning 
in the prison. His shirt, of very 
fine linen, was marked with the let- 
ter C, and in his pockets was found 



some money and a Horace. ^Theae 
circumstances placed the matter be- 
yond all doubt. The news of bis 
deplorable fate, when afterwards 
communicated to me, cost me many 
bitter tears. 

1 shall here take the liberty of 
introducing a portrait of M. Condor- 
cet, which I sketched long before the 
revolution, and in which not one 
quality or virtue is ascribed to him 
that he did not actually possess. 
Whilst residing in the country, soon 
after 1 had become acquainted with 
this philosopher, whose conversation 
was highly interesting to me, I wrote 
as follows to M. Suard : — 

“ My philosopher often convinces 
me of the truth of a sentiment which 
he yesterday uttered, namely, that 
we become better in the society of 
a good man. We feel indeed good 
and happy in the proximity of the 
mild and kindly virtues. It seems as 
though they communicated to those 
around them something of their cha- 
racteristic serenity. All petty pas- 
sions are silenced, sorrow is alleviat- 
ed, and the soul feels peace and con- 
tent in their converse. This impres- 
sion 1 have many times experienced 
in the company of our worthy friend, 
Condorcet. The pleasure which I 
receive from it, does not spring so 
much from that luxuriance of ideas 
which at the same time embraces 
the natural and moral sciences, and 
whatever belongs to fancy and taste ;* 
neither does it result from that pene- 
tration and sagacity which detect the 
whole man from a single word that 
escapes him ; while on the other 
hand he is blind to all the defects of 
those who are dear to his heart. The 
pleasure which his society affords 
me, arises from the feeling nf his 
steadfast and invariable kindness, 
which may be compared with a 
copious spring, that is constantly 

* Condorcet was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Voltaire’s genius, and could re|>eat with- 
out an error fifty verses of his tragedies after 
hearing them once recited. 
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flowing withoot ever being exhaust- 
ed ; it proceeds from that friendly 
attention which anticipates every 
wish, and is the more gratifying, be- 
cause from the complete forgetful- 
ness of self, it has not the slightest 
appearance of a sacrifice ; from the 
affectionate indulgence which en- 
courages us to expose to him a hun- 
dred little foibles, which he pities as 
if he shared them with ns ; from that 
sublime simplicity which seems not 
even to suspect the admiration awa- 
kened by his virtues, and the asto- 
nishment excited by the capacity and 
superiority of his understanding ; 
from that natural condescension, 
which, even when interesting itself 
in the most trivial things,* loses none 
of its characteristic greatness ; it 
arises from that perfect composure 
respecting every thing that concerns 
himself alone, whereas he is roused 
into the utmost activity whenever 
misfortune or friendship claims his 
aid ; from that pure philanthropy, 
which is ever ready to exert all its 
energies, and to make any sacrifice, 
even of its own reputation ; from 
that utter indifference to persona! 
wrongs, while the least injustice 
done to the objects of his love kindles 
in him a zeal which one would not 
suppose to be compatible with the 

* In conversing with women tie would 
talk about ribbons and lace, as readily as 
upon metaphysics and history with men. 



natural mildness of bis disposition,* 
and the excess of which could not 
have been excused by his friends 
themselves, except because it was 
in him the excess of a virtue. In 
the space of twelve years I have 
known him to be guilty of hut one 
great injustice of this kind,t which 
pained me much, because it wound- 
ed one of the teuderest affections of 
inv heart. But what would one not 
forgive so happy a combination of 
mildness, generosity, | kindness — of 
virtues so natural, that the respect 
due to them is absorbed in the love 
which they inspire !” 

* I really think that in this point he was 
neverequalled. People might say whatever 
they pleased of him, he remained perfectly 
indifferent; but he became a lion when the 
principles or persons of his friends were at- 
tacked. He was particularly attached to no 
more than four or five, Messrs Turgot and 
D'Alembert, the Duchess d’Anville and us. 

I This alludes to his attack on M. Neckar, 
from which none of his friends could dis- 
suade him, though at all other times he was 
ready to do whatever they desired. On this 
occasion M. de Condorcet advocated Tur- 

§ ot’s cause against M. Neckar, and he was 
le more vehement, because he was more 
attached to the parson of M. Turgot than to 
his political principles It was after this at- 
tack that D'Alembert gave him the appella- 
tion of It mention enrog^ — the mad sheep. 

It was D'Alembert too who first called him, 
on account of the extraordinary habitual 
serenity of his temper — “ a volcano covered 
with snow.” 

t He had but few personal wants, and 
gave away almost all that he possessed. 



[Prom the London New Monthly Magazine,] 
SPANISH LITERATURE, POLITICAL AND PERIODICAL. 



A free press is, undoubtedly, 
one sign of public liberty ; it calls 
Forth talents which might other- 
wise lie hid, and rust in their 
concealment ; and, usually, it con- 
tributes to the formation of public 
opinion, though often, as wo too well 
know, it sinks into licentiousness. 
Before the revolution now in pro- 



gress, there was at Madrid but one 
Gazette, not distinguished by ultra • 
veracity, with another journal or 
two occupied in annunciations of ec- 
clesiastical holidays, processions, kc. 
or the price current. At present, 
the list is little short of formidable. 
It comprises, 1. The Gazette nf Mad- 
rid. — 2. 'The . indent Journal of Mad- 
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rid. — 3. La Miscellanea , published 
every fortnight ; it opposes religious 
intolerance, and political prejudices. 
— 4 Le Constitutionel, in the same 
spirit. — 5. The Law ; in support of 
legal authority. — H. The Publicist, 
supports the constitution, and op- 
poses despotism.— 7. The Courier, 
political and literary; its contents 
are more miscellaneous than those 
of the other journals ; which, how- 
ever, do not wholly lose sight of li- 
terature. — 8. The Bee Hive, or Col- 
mena, exerts itself in favour of the 
unhappy and oppressed, in firm and 
determined language. — 9. The Spa- 
nish Minerva . — 10. The National Mi- 
nerva. — 1 1 . The Palladium, or Pa- 
triotic Journal of the Societies of St. 
Sebastian, and of the Inn of Malta. 
This paper takes it- tone from the 
societies it represents ; it is now less 
furiously patriotic than it was for- 
merly. — 12. The Zealous Citizen. — 
13 The Aurora; this journal re- 
cords the proceedings of patriotic 
societies ; it has been extremely per- 
sonal, but is now less violent. — 
14. The Consecrator, constitutional 
and loyal. — 15. The Vigilant. — 
16. The Sun records, accurately, de- 
crees and edicts. — 17. The Chronicle 
of the Arts. — 18. The Universal Ob- 
server is distinguished by impartiality 
and moderation. — 19. The Messenger. 
—20. The Economic Library, or 
Annals of Arts, Agriculture and Com- 
merce. Publications of this descrip- 
tion have been for some time past 
popular in Spain ; the present has 
been well received. — 21. Corres- 
pondence between two F riends of liber- 
ty ; this paper discusses subjects too 
elevated for the popular mind. — 
22. Letters by a poor little Pretender, 
was a work intended to tell truth 
ironically ; the attempt supposes the 
author to possess much taste, much 
VOL. iv. 3 



knowledge of life, and of popular 
errors and vulgar prejudices. The 
author has lately directed his atten- 
tion to the support of other works. 
— 23. The Pretender's Companion — 
24. The Periodico-Mania, undertakes 
to castigate the other journals, and 
wonders at the liberty of the press 
which tolerates them all. — 26. The 
Contra Periodico-Mania vindicates 
their journals, and their number. 

Independently of all these perio- 
ical publications, the press teems 
with answers, apologies, and expla- 
nations relative to attacks, allusions, 
personalities, or errors contained in 
the journals ; and in competition 
with all these, crowds of sermons, 
discourses, and commentaries on the 
constitution, press on the notice of 
the public. There is, indeed, a 
Censor of the Press appointed ; but, 
at present, the office is extremely 
indulgent. The principal country 
towns also have their journals — 
Barcelona, Valentia, Saragossa, Ca- 
diz and Corunna. 

It is impossible, among so many 
conflicting claims for distinction, and 
our imperfect acquaintance with their 
principles and performances, to de- 
termine the utility of this host of 
publications ; but it may be hoped, 
that the general result of the whole 
will be a constitutional and honest 
illumination of the public mind, at 
this most important crisis to bpain. 
That the good sense of the Spanish 
nation may ultimately settle into 
“ Law, Loyalty, and Liberty,” must 
be the wish of every benevolent 
heart ; and then the effervescence 
of the present moment will be for- 
got ; or recollected only with gratu- 
lation on having escaped the equally 
fatal extremes of monarchial despo- 
tism on one hand, and licentious des- 
potism on the other. 
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[From the New Monthly Magaiine ] 
NOCTES ATTICS— REVERIES IN A GARRET. 



QUARRELSOME MEN. 

There certainly is an art in quar- 
relling — a species of generalship, 
which teaches a man the policy 
of sounding a retreat when he can 
not make good his charge. Such 
men can bid their obedient passions 
go so far, and no farther ; whilst a 
man, unused to quarrelling, plunges 
at once into uncontrollable fury upon 
his antagonist, who, if he belong to 
the former class, becomes all on a 
sudden quiet and composed, so that 
the unskilful quarreller appears the 
more litigious of the two. 

The great secretary of nature has 
given us most excellent advice on this 
subject . — 

** ■ — Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in. 

Bear it. that the opposed may beware of thee. 11 

Shaksf cures Hamlet. 

LIBERTY, OR MODERN PATRIOTS. 

The great asserters of liberty are 
very often observed to be great ty- 
rants in their own families and little 
societies, “ where Cato listens to 
his own applause and this fact is 
to many a cause of wonder. The 
solution of this phenomenon is easy 
and obvious. These patriots are so 
fond of liberty, that they wish to 
monopolize it all to themselves. 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 

Men who pique themselves on the 
knowledge of the world, are gene- 
rally persons who are ‘ hackneyed’ 
in its byways, and unjustly claim a 
superiority over men of more re-- 
tired habits, though perhaps more 
than equal sense : as lawyers con- 
versant in the practice of courts are 
apt to consider themselves of more 
importance and utility than men of 
much more eminent talents in ora- 
tory. Alas ! what is this boasted 
knowledge of the world, but being 



conversant with the tricks and chi- 
canery and roguery of our fellow- 
creatures ? 

RUDENESS 

Of manners is not a single vice, 
says a French writer, but the pro- 
duct of several : vanity, ignorance 
of the world, contempt of others, or 
envy and jealousy of them. Some- 
times warn of feeling and indolence 
may produce solitary instances of it : 
when it becomes a habit, beating or 
hanging is the ODly remedy. 

AVARICE 

Is generally supposed to be a des- 
potic monarch, and to reign solely 
by its own inherent right ; but it 
owes a great deal of its power to its 
great ally — Vanity. The almost uni- 
versal deference paid to money hol- 
ders makes that man fond of accu- 
mulating and hoarding, whose vanity 
might have taken the contrary direc- 
tion if the world had been on his 
side. When we see that wealth is 
sure to gain respect and admiration, 
avarice almost becomes a virtue in a 
worldly view ; since an ass loaded 
with gold can find access, where an 
angel without a stiver would see the 
gates closed on his approach ! 

THE LOVE OF WORDS. 

This seems a great nuisance to 
modern composition. I have read, 
or rather tried to read, some late 
essays on very important and statis- 
tical subjects, where the verbiage 
was so thickly sown, and the thoughts 
so far-fetched, that my patience was 
soon overpowered by this profundity 
and eloquence : Had not the authors 
before them the popular perspicuous 
letter of the Dean of St. Patrick’s as 
patterns ; or are pedants an indocile 
and incorrigible race ? 
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American Academy of Fine Arte . — At 
nn election held at the American Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, on Tuesday, 9th Janu- 
ary 18.il, the following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year t 

John Trumbull, President. 

John R. Murray, Pice President. 

Director s . — Charles King, Gulian C. 
Verplanck, Francis B. Winthrop, Ben- 
jamin W. Rogers, James Renwick, John 
McComb, Archibald Robertson, (Samuel 

L. Waldo, Henry Brevoort, Jun. Henry 
F. Rogers, William Gracie. 

New-York Historical Society . — At a 
stated meeting of the Historical Society, 
held at the New-York Institution, on the 
9th January, 1K21, the following gentle- 
men were elected officers for the ensuing 
year : 

David Hosack, M. D. F. R. S. Presi- 
dent 

Cadwallader D. Colden, 1st Vice Pre- 
sident. 

John Trumbull, 2d Vice President. 

Rev. F. C. Schaeffer, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

John B. Beck, M.D. Recording Sec'ry. 

John Pintard, Treasurer. 

Henry M. Francis, Librarian. 

Standing Committee . — William Gra- 
cie, Thomas Eddy, Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Anthony Bleecker, J ,W. Francis, M. D. 

M. C. Patterson, Henry W. Duca- 
chet, M. D. 

William A. Duer, Esq. was elected to 
deliver the next anniversary discourse. 

The rooms of the library are open 
every Wednesday aod Saturday after- 
noon, under the care of Mr. Hutchins. 



F. C. Schaeffer, W. J. Macneven, M. D. 
W. Gracie, C. D. Colden, George Gibbs 
Rev. J. M‘ Vickar, A. H. Stevens, M. D. 
James Eastburn, Sylvanus Miller. 

John W. Francis, VI. D. James Ren- 
wick, Corresponding Secretaries. 

Jacob Dyckman, M. D. Henry Whea- 
ton, Recording Secretaries. 

Francis L>. Winthrop, Treasurer. 

S. W. Moore, M. D. John Torrey, 
M. D. Curators. 

Columbia College.— On Thursday, Ja- 
nuary 4th, Mr. James Renwick. recent- 
ly elected Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia 
College, delivered an Inaugural Dis- 
course which was honoured by the atten- 
dance of a large number of our most 
respectable citizens. in addition to the 
Trustees and Students of the College. — 
We learn with pleasure that this Dis- 
course is in she press. 

Medico Chirurgicai Society of the Uni- 
versity of the Slate of . V cts- Y ork. 

John W. Francis, IVL D. President. 

Henry W. Ducachet, M. D. 1st Vice 
President. 

Henry Demarest, 2d Vice President. 

John Suckley, A. B. Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Abraham Wilson, A. B. Recording 
Secretary. 

■■ ■ Treasurer. 

National Calendar . — The President 
of the United States has, per annum, 
#■25.000. The Vice-President has #5,000. 

Department of State. The Secretary 
of State of the United States, has a sa- 



Literary and Philosophical Society of * ar J’. per year, of #6,000 ; he has under 
New-York. — At a staled meeting of the h,m a chief cle, *> nme other clcrks ' a 
Literary and Philosophical Society of messenger, and assistant messenger, 
New-York, held at the New York Insti- 8alancs amount to 14,110— 

tution, on Thursday, Uth January, 1821, 520,110. 

the following gentlemen were elected Treasury Department. The Secreta- 
officers for the ensuing year : ry of the Treasury Department of the 

DeWilt Clinton, President. United States has a salary, per year, of 

David Hosack, M. D. 1 Vice P p ; he has, under him, a chief clerk, 

Samuel L. Mitchill, M. D. > . " six other clerks, a messenger, and as - 

James Kent, LL. D. J sl ’ sistant messenger, whose salaries amount 

Counsellors Jacob Morton, Valen- to 8,110 — #15,110. The first Comp- 

tine Mott, M. D. John Griacooi, Rev. trailer of tbe Treasury, baa a salary of 
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3,600 ; he hai, under him, 15 clerks, and 
a messenger, whose salaries amount to 
18,660 — #22,160 The second Comp- 
troller of the Treasury has a salary of 
3,000; he has, under him, 11 clerks and 
a messenger, whose salaries amount to 
12.960 — #15,960. The first Auditor of 
the Treasury has a salary of 3,000; he 
has, under him, 13 clerks, and a messen- 
ger, whose salaries amount to 15,610 — 
#18,610. The second Auditor of the 
Treasury has a salary of 3,000 ; he has, 
under him, 15 clerks, and a messenger, 
whose salaries amount to 17,610 — 
#20,610- The third Auditor of the 
Treasury has a salary of 3,000; he has, 
under him, 34 clerks, a messenger, and 
assistant messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 37, riO #40,710. The fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury has a salary of 
3,000; he has under him, 13 clerks, and 
a messenger, whose salaries amount to 
15,460— #18,460. The fifth Auditor of 
the Treasury has a salary of 3,000; he 
has under him 9 clerks, and a messen- 
ger, whose salaries amount to 10 910 — 
#13,910. The Treasurer of the United 
States has a salary of 3,000; he has, un- 
der him, 6 clerks, and a messenger, 
whose salaries amount to 6, 860 — #9,860- 
The Register of the Treasury has a sa- 
lary of 3,000 ; he has uoder him, 21 
clerks, and a messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 22,850 — #25,850. 

War Department. The Secretary of 
War of the United States, has a salary 
of 6,000 ; he has under him, 33 clerks, 
a messenger, and assistant messenger, 
whose salaries amount to 37,000 — 
#43,000. 

JVoey Department. The Secretary 
of the Navy of the United States, has a 
salary of #6,000 ; he has under him, 6 
clerks, and a messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 8,610; the Board of Navy 
Commissioners consists of three, whose 
salaries amount to 10 500 ; they have a 
secretary, chief clerk, 5 clerks, a drafts- 
man, and messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 9,969 — #35,070. 

General Post Office. The Post Mas- 
ter General of the United States has a 
salary of 4,000; he has under him, two 
assistants, 22 clerks, a messenger, and 
assistant messenger, whose salaries 
amount to 28,360 — #32,360. 

The Judiciary. The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 



has a salary of 5,000 ; there are six As- 
sociate Justices, whose salaries amount 
to 27,000; the Attorney General has 
3,500— #35,500. 

Revenue. The Commissioner of the 
Revenue of the United States, has a sa- 
lary of #3,000 ; he has four clerks, and 
a messenger, whose salaries amount to 
4,760— #7,760. 

Land Office. The Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, has a salary of 
#3,000; he has 23 clerks, and a messsen- 
ger, whose salaries amount to 22,960 — 
#25,960. 

Patent Office. There is a Superin- 
tendant, Clerk, and Messenger, in this 
department, whose salaries amount to 
#2,750. 

Total amount of the preceding items, 
#433,750. 

Miscellaneous. The officers of the 
United States Mint consist of a Direc- 
tor, Treasurer, Chief Coiner, an Assay- 
er, a Melter and Refiner, an Engraver, 
and the Treasurer’s Clerk. 

In the United States, there are Col- 
lectors of the Customs 99 ; Naval Offi- 
cers 14 ; Surveyors of Customs 71 ; 
Public Appraisers 11; Inspectors of 
Customs 360; Weighers 49; Gaugers 
13; Measurers 12; Superintendaots and 
Keepers of Light Houses 75. 

The United States have seven Public 
Ministers, resident at Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Spain, &c.— four Con- 
suls to the Barbary Powers — and 70 
Commercial Consuls and Agents resi- 
dent in various parts of the world. 

Bounty Land. The following state- 
ment, taken from the General Laud 
Office, will show what quantity of land 
has already been patented to the soldiers 
of the late army, and what will be ne- 
cessary to satisfy the claims of those to 
whom warrants have been issued. 

Warrants issued at the War Depart- 
ment, prior to the 30th of November, 

1 820. viz : 24,420 for 160 acres each, 
979 for 320 each, making 4.219,480 
acres, which is equal to 6 592 15-16 
square miles, a tract of country in extent 
338 15-16 square miles greater than 
Connecticut and Rhode Island added to- 
gether. 

The number of soldiers who will be 
entitled to receive bounty land, in addi- 
tion to those to whom warrants have been 
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issued, it is believed will exceed the 
number above stated, and will thereby 
increase the quantity of laud thus distri- 
buted, and to be distributed, to about 
nine millions of acres, which will be 
equal to 16,625 square miles In esti- 
mating the whole superficial extent of 
the military lands, one half of that quan- 
tity may be safely added, there being 
that much returned “ unfit for cultiva- 
tion,” which will make a grand total of 
13.500,00!) acres, equal to 23,437 square 
miles, an extent of territory but little 
less than is comprised in the states of 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut and New-Jersey. The extent of 
their territory is 24,082 square miles. 
In 1810, those states contained a popu- 
lation of 798,825. Taking 9,000.000 as 
the entire quantity distributed, and to 
be distributed, it will be seen that there 
remain to be spared, warrants for 
4,790,520 acres. 

Votes for President, and Vice-Presi- 
dent. [Given by the Electoral Colleges, 
December 6th, 1820.] 

VOR PRESIDENT. 



Whole Number. Nonroe. 



Massachusetts, 


15 


15 


0 


Vermont, 


8 


8 


0 


Ncw-Hampshire, 


8 


7 


*1 


Rbode-Island, 


4 


4 


0 


Connecticut, 


9 


9 


0 


New-York, 


29 


29 


0 


Maryland 


11 


11 


0 


Pennsylvania, 


25 


24f 


0 


New-Jersey, 


8 


8 


0 


Maine, 


9 


9 


0 


Virginia, 


25 


25 


0 


Norlh-Carolina, 


15 


15 


0 


Delaware, 


4 

170 


4 

168 


0 

1 



FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 

In Massachusetts, Mr Stockton, of 
New-Jersey, had 8 votes, Mr. Tompkins, 
7; in Maryland. Mr. Tompkins had 10, 
Mr. Harper 1; in New-Ha pshire, Mr. 
Tompkins 7, and Mr. Rus : 1 vote. The 
four votes of Delaware were g.ven to 
Daniel Rodney; and in Rhode-fsland, 
Connecticut, Vermont, Now- York, 
Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and North- 

* This vote was for the Honourable John 
Quinry Adams. 

+ One vacancy in consequence of the death 
of one of the electors. 



Carolina, Mr. Tompkins bad all the 
votes. 

Speaking of the munificence of indi- 
viduals in Massachusetts, in endowing 
religious and literary institutions, Mr. 
C'olcman says, “ We notice in a list of 
the benefactions to the Theological In- 
stitutions at Andover, the following: 
Samuel Abbott, Esq. £100,000; William 
Bartlett, Esq. £20,000 ; Mrs. Norris, 
£30.000; William Phillips and Son, 
Si 5,000 ; John Norris, Esq. £10,000; 
and Moses Brown, Esq. £10,000. 

From the small Island of Nantucket, 
which stands like a speck upon the bor- 
dering waters of our republic, only 15 
miles long, and 11 broad, and containing 
a population not much, if at all, exceed- 
ing 7.000, there are now engaged in the 
Whale Fishery, seventt-two vessels, 
measuring upwards of 20,000 tons; not 
the least remarkable fact in this matter 
is, that these vessels have, most of them, 
grown into existence since the termina- 
tion of the late war, during which, (he 
shipping of these hardy, enterprizing, 
and astonishing people, was principally 
destroyed. Beside the whaling vessels, 
there are a considerable number engaged 
in the coasting, bay, and river trade. 

NAVY YARDS. 

There are six nary yards occupied by 
the United States, viz: 

At Portsmouth, the navy yard contains 
58 acres, and cost 55,000 dollars. 

At Charleston, the navy yard contain* 
34 acres, exclusive of extensive flats, 
that cost 39 2 1 4 dollars. 

At New York, the navy yard is situ- 
ated on Long Island, contains 40 acres, 
and cost 40,000 dollars. 

At Philadelphia, the navy yard con- 
tains 11 acres, to low water mark, and 
cost 37,000 dollars. 

At Washington, the navy yard is si- 
tuated on the eastern branch of the river 
Potomac, comains 37 acres, and cost 
4 lMli‘ dollars. 

At Gosport, the navy yard contains 15 
acres and cost 12,000 dollars. 

Beside the above, the United States 
own the following property. 

Grover’s Island, in the state of Geor- 
gia, estimated to contain from 300 to 350 
acres, purchased December 19, 1799, 
for 7,500 dollars. 

Blackboard Island, in the same State. 
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contains about 16,000 acres, purchased 

May ?4, 1800, for 15.000 dollars. 

Beside 78 lots of ground, situated in 
the precincts of New-Orleans, estimated 
to be worth 369,000 dollars, and some 
other property at jacket’s Harbor. 
There are near 20 agents employed by 
government. 

Military Academy — The number of 
young men at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West-Point, by a re- 
gister dated June, 1820, is 2211, from the 
following states, viz : 

New-York. 42; Virginia, 29; Penn- 
sylvania, 16; Massachusetts, 16; Mary- 
land, 1 5 ; Connecticut, 14 ; Mew-Jersey, 
12; South-Carolina. 11 ; District of Co- 
lumbia, 10 ; Vermont, 9 ; North-Carolina, 
8 ; Kentucky, 8 ; Ohio, 7 ; Tennessee, 
6; New-Hampshire, 6; Delaware, 3; 
Maine, 3 ; Georgia, 3 ; Rhode-lsland, 2; 
Mississippi, 2 ; Indiana, 2; Michigan, 2; 
Alabama, 1 ; Louisiana, 1 . 

From a statistical view of the monied 
institutions in the city of New-York, 
published in the Columbian, it appears, 
that the whole amount of banking capi- 
tal is $15,900,000. The dividends de- 
clared for 1820 are $921,500. There 
are ten banks The Phoenix Bank and 
the United States Branch Bank made no 
dividends. The capital of the Marine 
Insurance Offices, eight in number, is 
$3,850,000. Dividends for 1820, $250, 
750. The Mercantile, Union, and Fire- 
men Offices made no dividends. The 
capital of the Fire Insurance Companies, 
of which there are eight, is $4 500,000. 
Dividends for 1820, $365,000. Aggre- 
gate capital $.'4, 250,000. Aggregate 
dividends $1,537,250. 

The contingent expenses of the banks 
are estimated at $18,000 each, which, 
added to their dividends, makes the sum 
of $1.10l,50<>. The total amount dis- 
counted is computed to be $114,472,441. 

The amount of dividends and expenses, 
as thus staled, of the eight backs which 
have declared dividends, is equal to 7 1-4 
per cent, on their capital. The New- 
York Bank divided 9 per cent. ; Man- 
hattan 9 ; Franklin 8 1--2 ; Mechanics 7 ; 
Union 5 1-2; Merchauts 5 ; America 5 ; 
City 5. 

The American Insurance Company 
(Marine) has divided 25 per cent, on its 
capital; the National 11; the New- 
York 7 ; the Ocean 4 1-2 ; the Pacific 4. 



The Washington, Eagle, Mutual, and 
Franklin Fire Insurance Companies 
have each divided 9 per cent, on their 
capital ; the Mechanics 13 1-2 ; Globe 
6 : Merchants (recently established/ 4 ; 
Fulton (recently establishad) 3 1-2. 

From the year 1800 to 1810, the white 
population of the free states, viz. New 
Eoglaod stales, New-York, New-Jersey, 
Penusv lvania and Ohio, increased from 
2,442.260 to 3.388,492, which is within 
a fraction of 39 per cent. The coloured 
population in the states, during the same 
period increased a fraction over 1 1 per 
cent The free white population of the 
slave states, viz. Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, North aed South 
Carolina, Georgia and the District of 
Columbia, increased same period, from 
1,601,148 to 1,908.362, a fraction over 
19 per cent. The black population of 
the same period, from 904,439 to 1,164, 
739, about 28 per cent. 

Corporation Accounts with the Gene- 
ral Government , — At the close of the late 
war. the Corporation of the city of New- 
York paid the sum of $36,000 to indivi- 
duals ou Long- Island, for the use of laads 
and damages done thereon, by throwing 
up redoubts. On the settlement of the 
accounts between the Corporation and 
the General Government, this sum was 
not allowed by the latter, and from the 
disposition manifested at Washington on 
the subject, little hope was entertained 
that the city would be reinbursed. We 
now learn that through the exertions of 
General Morton, Clerk of the Common 
Council, the amount has been allowed 
by the General Government, and paid. 
The Corporation voted the sum of $1,000 
to the General as a gratuity for his suc- 
cessful exertions in this affair. 

Com. Adv, 

The United States, according to a re- 
port by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Senate November, 17, 1820, have 
purchased from the Indians 191,776,538 
acres of land. 

The General Government have ad- 
justed the State of Maryland’s claim to 
the amount of $93,000. 

During the ravages of the pestilence 
at Savannah, more than five hundred 
persons, including eight physicians, were 
interred in that city. 
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Tonnage of the United Statee. — Trea- 
sury Department, Register’s Offire, 27th of 
December, 1820 — Sir, I have the honour to 
transmit the Annual statement to the 31st of 
December, 1819, of the District Tonnage of 
the United States. 

Tons. 95ths. 

The registered tonnage, as 
corrected at this office, for 
the year 1819, is stated at 612,930 44 
The enrolled and licensed 
tonnage, is stated at 671,058 46 

The fishing vessels, at 76,762 66 

Amounting to 1,260,751 61 

The tonnage on which duties 
were collected during the 
year 1819, amounted as 
follows : 

Registered tonnage engaged 
in foreign trade, paying 
duty on each voyage, 774,758 76 

Enrolled and licensed ton- 
nage employed ill the 
coasting trade, paying an 
annual duty ; also, regis- 
tered tonnage employed in 
ditto, paying duty on each 
entry, 600,917 38 

Fishing vessels the same, 76,918 75 

1,452,591 93 

Duties were also paid on ton- 
nage owned by citizens of 
the United States engaged 
in foreign trade, not regis- 
tered, 8,823 06 

Ditto coasting trade, 889 42 

9,722 48 

Total amount of tonnage on 

which duties were col- 

lected, 1,462,314 46 

Of the registered tonnage, 
amounting, as before sta- 
ted, to 612,930 44 tons, 
there wa- employed in the 
whale fishery, 31,700 40 

Enrolled and licensed ton- 
nage also in the whale 
fishery, 686 35 

Amounting to 32,386 75 

I beg leave to subjoin a statement of 
the tonnage for the year 1819, compared 
with the amount thereof, as exhibited in the 
preceding annual statement for Ihe year 
1818, with notes in relation to the increase 
of the registered and enrolled tonnage re- 
spectively, in 1819. 

By this statement, it appears, that the total 
amount of new vessels built in the several 
districts of the United States, was 



Tons. 95ths 

Registered tonnage 41,837 53 

Enrolled do 37,980 33 

Total am'nt of new vessels 79,817 86 

I have the honour to be, with great re- 
spect, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

JOSEPH N OURSE, Register 
Hon. 1V». (1 Ciuwforo 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Exports from the United States, for the veer 
ending the 30th of September last, valued 
as follows: 

Of Domestic Products, 61,683,640 

Foreign Products, 18,008,029 

Makings total of 569,691,669, according to 
the custom house valuation. 

The Domestic Exports were composed of 
the following general amounts: 



Products of the Sea, 2,251,000 

Products of the Forest, 5,304,000 

Products of Agriculture, 41,485,000 

Products of Manufactures, 2,019,000 

Uncertain, 625,000 



The State of Georgio, derives an an- 
nual income of from 70 to 80,000 dol- 
lars, from the bank stock owned in the 
different banking institutions of that 
state. 

The Russian city of Odessa, situated 
on the Black Sea, between the mouths 
of the Dcister and the Dneipcr, has be- 
come a place of great commercial im- 
portance, with a population of more than 
50,000 inhabitants, as stated in Bor- 
dainz’s work, entitled “ European Com- 
merce.” It is only 20 years since the 
first buildings were erected there. 

Failure nj the Olive in France. — Let- 
ters from Provence mention the total fai- 
lure of olive plantations in that part of 
France ; it has, indeed, been remarked, 
that, for upwards of half a century, the 
olives have shown a tendency to emi- 
grate. The soil of Provence now ap- 
pears to be entirely ruined, and no hope 
is entertained there of the future culti- 
vation of olives. For the last fifty years, 
none of the young shoots have risen to 
above five or six feet high. It is the 
same in the adjacent countries, which 
have all suffered more or less from the 
cold of late years. Two-fifths of these 
plants have been cut down to the very 
roots; and three years will scarcely suf- 
fice to enable them to attain maturity. 
The olives of Marseilles and Var were, 
some time ago, in excellent condition ; 
but all have perished. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 

Of the Weather in New-York,for the Month of December, 1820. 
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REMARKS. 



BRIXTING AXD BOOR -BIXTV1XG. 

Orders for Printiug and Book-binding, of every description, will 
be promptl y attended to, and done on moderate terms, at the office of the 
Literary Journal, No. 101 Greenwich-street. 
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The records of human philanthro- 
py can furnish no ensample of affec- 
tion and heroism, like that of the 
faithful Missionary of Christ, on his 
pilgrimage through distant climes 
There is no field of suffering like that 
which he is called to tread ; his sa- 
crifices are those to which it were 
vain to search a parallel ; his motive 
is higher than all else, for it is drawn 
from the very . fountain of that hea- 
venly love, which passeth all under- 
standing. The reward which awaits 
his journey of tribulation and tears, 
has nothing temporal, nothing pre- 
sent, nothing obvious to mortal sense. 
His hope and treasure lie hidden in 
a certain, but unknown state of be- 
ing : and for these earth is account- 
ed as nothing ; the thousand charms 
of this world are cast unheeded 
away ; and, till the last repose comes, 
the herald of mercy must sit down 
and weep, like captive Israel, by the 
waters of a strange land. 

It is not merely in the actual ex- 
tent of physical endurance and pri- 
vation, that the bitterness of this 
holy martyrdom consists ; though the 
body has no small share in the en- 



counter. Ft is into the spirit that 
the cup of sorrow is emptied to its 
dregs. The very absence from 
those endearments of social love 
which make life's chicfest pleasure, 
were enough to intimidate the stout- 
est heart, were that all that is certain 
in the evils of this wilderness of ex- 
istence. But there is besides a 
continued struggle with passions, 
strange and discordant; a contention 
with prejudices, obstinate and in- 
veterate ; a contact of mind without 
communion ; an appeal to bosoms 
that answer no return. He who sets 
out like Xavier, Braincrd, and 
Swartz, to plant the standard of the 
gospel of truth, in those dry and 
thirsty lands where the wells of sal- 
vation have been never known ; to 
break down the strong holds of the 
adversary’s kingdom, in the very 
point and centre of his power; to 
crush the terrible bulwarks of a 
deep-rooted and complicated idola- 
try ; to tear up the habits, the asso- 
ciations, the establishments of* ages ; 
meets that which none but those who 
feel it can ever know, and of which 
the most fiery trials in a Christian 
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clime can afford no explanation. All 
tiiat man suffers either of positive or 
of negative evil, in a land of com- 
mon religion and reciprocal sympa- 
thy, is but the lighter or deeper shade 
of that cloud which is ever inter- 
posing between him, and the vision 
of his brightest hopes. The mist is 
not always hanging ; whatever be 
the reasons of its intervention, they 
find either an interval or an end ; 
and a pure, tbougli short sunshine, 
w ill scatter the darkness away. But 
for him whom oceans and deserts 
separate from the chances of such a 
change, his griefs are a long night, 
on which the day-spring can never 
arise. What arm of man shall hold 
him when he fails ? What voice 
shall speak peace, when his weary 
spirit sinks ? Who shall explain 
his doubts, comfort his fears, en- 
courage his hopes ? He stands sin- 
gle in creation’s extended scene ; he 
toils, but who can estimate his la- 
bors ; he perishes, and who layeth it 
to heart? 

As all wretchedness is made more 
intense by the contrast of former ex- 
perience, there will be degrees in 
the suffering of the individuals com- 
posing Ibis heavenly band, propor- 
tioned to the sweetness of those en- 
joyments they have forever left be- 
hind. He who parts from the shores 
of his nativity, inured to poverty 
and sMf-denial, enters the lists with 
a body more steeled against the keen 
sense of personal misery : he will 
not ache in the sudden void of luxu- 
ries untasted, and gratifications un- 
supplied ; he will have passed through 



the difficult school of self dependence ; 
and his frame, in the new regimen, 
will feel a change, but not a fall. In 
the concerns also of mind, the uned- 
ucated adventurer will prove less an- 
guish in the anticipation and advance- 
ment of his future career. He will 
not see himself so desolate in the 
transit from an intellectual to an un- 
intellectual atmosphere of being : 
the thirst for literary enjoyments 
will not be forever drawing his affec- 
tions back to the high communion 
of genius and of learning, in which 
he cannot hope again to participate. 
The alteration for him will be purely 
spiritual : he will pass from a world 
where heaven is all manifest, to a 
region of dubious twilight, or thick 
darkness ; bis solitude will be that 
of the pilgrim to a better country, 
without one companion to beguile 
the ruggedness of the road ; his woes 
will be less various, for they will be 
emanations from one source. 

Who, then, shall assign the measure 
of that mixed draught of pain, which 
cultivated talent tastes in this untried 
waste of things ? Here is the double 
struggle with the prepossessions ol a 
Christian and a man : for there has 
been the two-fold refining hand of 
worldly knowledge, and of that wis- 
dom which cometh from above. Who 
shall count the tears of him who de- 
scends from the superfluities of high, 
or the comforts of middle life ? He 
starts at a destitution which he never 
knew ; at obstacles which no previ- 
ous lessoning has taught him to sur- 
mount. He begins with all his sensi- 
bilities softened and alive ; with his 
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•energies reluctant and unnerved ; his 
alarms too sudden and frequent ; his 
expectations too eager and unlimited. 
He will rush to the battle unprovid- 
ed : experience only will be his pre- 
paration j and in the very tumult of 
conflict he will learn the nature of 
that true armour of defence, which is 
to serve him in the hour of trial. 

Among the foremost, nay, first of 
the foremost in the list of great as 
well as pure beings, who have 
left all that they might gather in the 
desolate heathen to their Saviour's 
fold, stands one, the fourth edition of 
whose memoirs has already issued 
from the London press, and, we re- 
joice to find, a fifth on this side of 
the Atlantic. In an age of piely 
and learning, IIENRY MARTYN 
may be" regarded as one of the most 
cultivated scholars that ever graced 
the walls of a college, and one of the 
best and heavenliest spirits in the 
annals of Christian benevolence. 
The fellow- student of Kirke White, 
like him he toiled in the labours of 
mind, and then cast his blushing 
honors at the foot of the cross. Like 
him, though not so soon, he sunk into 
an early grave : with a constitution 
somewhat stronger, a temperament 
more ardent, a mind more versatile 
and powerful, a faculty of acquisi- 
tion more mighty and rapid, he made 
the interests of his Master’s Kingdom 
all his own ; threw behind him every 
fond vision of preferment in that il- 
lustrious Church in whose ranks he 
was enrolled ; flew to the distant 
East; and after a race of learning and 
oflove unparalleled in the records of 



Missionary exertion, poured out his 
exhausted spirit in the sontude of a 
Persian desert. 

The life of this wonderful charac- 
ter is drawn up by the Rev. John 
Sargent, Jun., a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. He has follow- 
ed the true method of all faithful 
biographers, by sulTering Martyn to 
speak for himself. In a journal 
which was never intermitted to the 
time of its author’s death, and in oc- 
casional extracts from his corresjibn- 
dence, we are permitted to live with 
him through his short, but splendid 
career ; to penetrate the varied 
workings of his heart ; to join in the 
hard struggles of his nature ; to fol- 
low the impetuous strides of his 
mind. It is, in truth, one of the most 
interesting of books : it has attracted 
universal attention in the land where 
talent and virtue always find their 
market ; and if not suffered here to 
lie unheeded between avarice on 
the one hand, and indifference on the 
other, may yet carry the voice of 
heavenly peace to ears that never 
heard the sound. 

It is impossible to peruse the memo- 
rials of a course like this, without a 
sublimity of feeling fresh at every 
burning page. And, indeed, where 
is the understanding so acute, the 
range of knowledge so extended, 
the piety so devoted, as to catch no 
inspiration from the effusions of such 
a man ? In very truth it is a ques- 
tion whether many such glowing 
spirits breathe upon this earth : but 
if so, they must draw new glory 
from so bright a centre of light. The 
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scholar will prove it, as he wanders 
with him through the groves of clas- 
sical enchantment ; the philosopher, 
as he treads with him through the 
wide fields of metaphysical inquiry ; 
the poet, as with him he drinks pure 
melody from the immortal streams ; 
the painter, as with him he makes 
nature start on the canvass into se- 
cond life.; the musiciau, who wakes 



like him the heavenly harmony -of 
sounds ; the mathematician, as he 
winds with him through the mazes 
of subtle calculation ; the Minister 
of Christ, as, like him, through this 
fretting and tempestuous scene, his 
affections are ever drawn longing to 
that peaceful home, where the wick- 
ed cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.* L. C. 



* The following is the title of the work to which we have referred : “Memoir of the 
Rev. Henry Martyn.B. I). late Fellow of St. Johu's College, Cambridge, and Chaplain 
to the Honourable East India Company. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 



[jr no department of literature has 
our country been more rich, than in 
its periodical publications. Not a 
city or town of any importance in the 
Union, but has produced one or more 
works of this description ; of which, 
though some have been of a weak and 
trifling nature, many have been re- 
spectable. The extensive patronage 
which some of them have received, 
is good evidence of our partiality for 
letters, and of our willingness to en- 
courage whatever may tend to the 
advancement of the interests of lite- 
rature. 

Nor has this spirit been confined 
to works originating at home ; we 
have been most lavish upon those of 
foreign production, and have shown, 
by our demand for the great British 
periodicals, that we have nothing ex- 
clusive in our spirit, but are willing 
to pay our full tribute of admiration 



and respect to genius wherever it may 
exist, without reference to its home 
or its country. We have, indeed, 
been accused of an overweening 
fondness for the productions of fo- 
reign genius, even to the neglect of 
domestic merit ; and though we will 
not admit this charge in its extent, 
yet it is certainly, in some measure, 
the fact. 

We are so well aware of the diffi- 
culties which native genius has to 
encounter, that we are led almost to 
believe that they are insurmounta- 
ble. And as we have not yet pro- 
duced our Shakspeares, or our Mil- 
tons, we have not acquired that con- 
fidence in ourselves which a more 
fortunate era will have a tendency to 
produce. Our modesty, in the esti- 
mation of our literary powers, has 
led us to undervalue, in some mea- 
sure, our own efforts, and to look ra- 
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ther abroad than at borne for our lite- 
rature. But, notwithstanding this, 
we have, in many instances, given 
ample encouragement to the labours 
of our own authors ; we have already 
alluded to the patronage afforded to 
our periodicals, and we might men- 
tion many works, in several depart- 
ments of literature, which have been 
as popular, and as much sought for 
here, as the best productions of Bri- 
tish writers. 

Of late, our writers have increased 
in number, and improved in charac- 
ter ; and though we have no great 
anxiety about the matter, we foresee 
that we shall have, at no very distant 
period, a distinct class of literati ; 
and we predict, that they will be dis- 
tinguished. We say that we are not 
very anxious upon the subject, be- 
cause we wish to continue as we have 
been, a business people ; and be- 
cause we have no wish to force any 
thing of domestic growth, but rather 
prefer to see our advancement in lite- 
rature and the arts, as we would manu- 
factures, arising in proportion to the 
demand, and not, by exclusive favour 
and patronage, raised to a height 
which it may be difficult to support, 
or drawing from other employments 
those talents and that labour which 
the exigences of the country require. 
We are a young people, and have 
enough to do to put in force the 
means we have to increase our wealth 
and prosperity, and to strengthen our 
Union, to serve our country in all 
those various modes which are open 
to a nation of freemen. We have 



enough proud objects to satisfy the 
ambition of any aspiring mind, and 
we wish to see these objects take the 
first place in the hearts of our coun- 
trymen ; other pursuits should be but 
secondary to them. We are not, 
however, indifferent to literary cha- 
racter ; the praises which have been 
lavished upon some American works 
have excited a pleasure which we 
should be unwilling to relinquish, 
and the prospect of its frequent re- 
petition, is not more certainly looked 
for, than ardently desired. 

We feel more indebted for Reviews 
than for any other periodical work. 
The great fecundity of the press — 
the variety and unequal merits of its 
productions, render it neither judi- 
cious nor possible for most men to pe- 
ruse many of the number. It is, 
therefore, important to turn to works 
in which their respective merits are 
considered, and their defects expo- 
sed. We are certain of having no- 
thing recommended to our attention 
unworthy our consideration, and we 
may expect to find, selected from the 
mass of trash which every day pre- 
sents itself, whatever may have 
claims upon our notice. The labours 
of a literary censorship are as se- 
vere as they are important ; it is no 
trifling task to obey all the calls upon 
our attention, or to bold, as in con- 
science it ought to be held, the critic’s 
pen. 

To administer praise where it is 
due, and to censure where it is de- 
served, is a task as nice as it is deli- 
cate. The critic who sits in judg- 
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ment with an impartial spirit, who 
has an enlightened mind, and knows 
how to temper justice with mercy, oc- 
cupies a post which, in dignity and 
importance, may rival the highest 
.places on the bench ; and though 
his decrees are not of the same biod- 
ing force as those of the judicial ma- 
gistrate, yet, as they may have a 
powerful effect on the public mind, it 
well becomes him, for the honour of 
his own reputation, as well as for the 
benefit of authors, and of the public, 
to read fairly, and to decide correct- 
ly. There is a meanness in liyper- 
, criticism, in a carping at words, and 
petty exceptions, which betray so 
much of a bad spirit, that we can 
never observe them with patience. 
We love an expanded, frank spirit, 
which will not be governed by nice 
exceptions, but will decide upon me- 
rits — which is not too fearful to con- 
demn, nor too illiberal to praise — 
which is not biassed by partialities, 
in favour of friends, nor by dislike to 
enemies ; but, putting aside all other 
considerations, determines solely by 
the real value of the work reviewed. 
Much as we admire this spirit, we 
are aware that it is difficult to sup- 
port it, and that, in fact, it is seldom 
found in the critic’s breast. They 
who possess it, will, for this very 
reason, be entitled to a larger share 
of our confidence and respect. It is 
no trifling circumstance to rise above 
the common failings of mankind, 
and be in principle and in action su- 
perior to little feelings and prejudi- 
ces. This is one of the circumstan- 



ces which distinguish the noble from 
the common mind, and is certainly 
one of the traits which indicate the 
truly great man. 

The reading part of the commu- 
nity are not more indebted to the 
reviewers, than its authors. Many a 
work of merit would slumber for 
years in obscurity, were not public 
attention invited to its consideration 
by other means than its intrinsic 
merits. Even Milton’s genius had 
not been fairly estimated, till Addi- 
son introduced it to notice by bis 
commendations ; and though justice 
would, probably, have been done ere 
this time to the works of that immor- 
tal bard, yet, but for this kindly aid, 
it might long have continued to expe- 
rience the neglect it had met with. 

Formerly, the fame of the greatest 
literary characters was, in a great 
measure, posthumous. Few were so 
happy as to reach any considerable 
reputation in the republic of letters 
among their cotemporaries, and the 
principal consolations of genius were 
drawn from the hope that posterity 
would do those honours to merit, 
which were denied, from the inattee- 
lion, or the envy of the men of 
the day. But of late years, we have 
been fully awakened to the calls of 
living genius ; and future ages can 
scarcely surpass the homage we are 
induced to pay it. Much of this is 
undoubtedly owing to our advance- 
ment in information, to the general 
diffusion of knowledge, and of litera- 
ry taste ; hut we are inclined to as- 
cribe a large portion of the honour to 
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the labours of the reviewer. It is his 
part to introduce the author to the 
world, to point out his beauties and 
his defects, and to demand, in his 
behalf, a full share of our applause ; 
we readily obey his call, examine for 
ourselves, and are not backward in 
bestowing our praises upon those ob- 
jects which deserve them at our 
hands. Keviews are the literary 
newspapers of the day, fdled with 
details, not of the common occurren- 
ces of life, but of the progress of in- 
tellect ; and to us the notices of new 
authors, and of the new works of old 
ones, are as interesting as accounts of 
battles and sieges, or the convulsions 
of empires. A review is now not 
merely a critique, but frequently a 
dissertation upon the subject of the 
performance under consideration. 
We find in this some of their chief 
attractions ; as we have thus some- 
times, from our ablest pens, the best 
opinions upon subjects of common 
interest. We are gratified also by 



the extensive range which these 
works embrace. Upon some of the 
subjects of which they treat, few 
men can have made any great profi- 
ciency, and they may find collected 
all that it may be interesting to learn 
upon them. The circle of knowledge 
will be enlarged, information will be 
acquired which would never have 
been sought for, and a spirit of curi- 
osity may be excited, important in 
the inquiries it may suggest, and the 
conclusions it may form. AH who 
read the best reviews with attention, 
find their information extended 
Upon subjects with which we are 
best acquainted, it is well to compare 
ourown thoughts with those of others, 
and upon many, the recollections 
of which the lapse of time may have 
in some degree shaded, it is pleasant 
to retrace our way through long un- 
trodden paths, till we become again 
masters of the ground we had lost. 

(To be continued ) 



[For tile Literary Journal.] 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 



We were pleased to notice, in a 
recent paper, some remarks of Mr. 
Walsh upon books for children. 
This subject, though generally con- 
sidered as out of the province ofdig- 
nified criticism, is certainly not be- 
neath the attention of that distin- 
guished individual, who is equally 
earnest to vindicate and cultivate 
what is excellent in the American 
character. The rising race is truly 
the hope of the world ; and no influ- 



ence that can exalt or degrade the 
youthful mind of our country should 
be voluntarily disregarded, or misun- 
derstood, by the true patriot or the 
affectionate parent. The books that 
are put into our children’s hands are 
the most important auxiliaries of 
early experience and parental in- 
struction ; they are “ the light to 
our feet, and the lamp to our path,” 
the guides of cur reason, and 
the treasin ies s.f that wisdom and 
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truth that enrich our natural poverty, 
inform our natural ignorance, and 
strengthen our natural imbecility. 
“ Tell me what company a man has 
kept, and what books he has read , and 
1 will tell ycu what he is,” is an ob- 
servation of one of the first minds 
of this age. We think this remark 
properly places books in the second 
order of influences which form char- 
acter ; but still, we are disposed to 
believe that books, as they correct 
errors ol sentiment and principle, 
as they supply the capacity of 
knowledge, as they excite suppress- 
ed and latent energies of talent, as 
they affect the development and 
discipline of reason, may often ope- 
rate with greater power upon the 
young mind than even oral and ordi- 
nary communication. Children may 
be so inconsistently instructed, the 
examples presented, and the admoni- 
tions addressed to them, may be so 
incongruous in their united effect, 
that the good sense and truth sug- 
gested in the common intercourse of 
life may fail in its application to 
their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties ; and the mistaken application 
of the understanding to unsuitable 
studies, may establish the character 
derived from an education otherwise 
erroneous ; but, on the other hand, 
the effect of stupid, and even of im- 
moral influences, may be happily 
mitigated or counteracted by the 
intimations of books, which offer 
agreeable objects of attention, ra- 
tional gratifications to curiosity, new 
motives to virtue, and true sources of 
pleasure. 



It is our present object to consider 
in what manner we offer literature to 
the young ; with what probable effect 
we present the antidote to evil, the 
incentive to excellence, the motive 
for intellectual exertion. 

Parents, for tbe most part, and 
very good parents too, give their 
children’s minds, not to friends whom 
they love, or to enlightened persons 
whose known ability entitles them to 
confidence, but to — they know not 
whom, in respect to the great essen- 
tials of a teacher’s vocation ; and 
they permit these obscure trustees 
of tbe human mind to feed it, not 
“ with food convenient for k/’> but 
with such aliment as the parent sel- 
dom examines or bestows a thought 
upon. Children may read and stu- 
dy ; nay, must — but what ? — Wbat 
they can get — wbat tbe « teacher 
chooses — what the bookseller offers. 
Tbe former gives wbat is cheapest 
wbat is in use — what he is accustomed 
to ; tbe latter offers from his abun- 
dance — from bis interest in certain 
commissions, and copy rights. The 
negligence of parents, the ignorance 
of teachers, and the facilities of 
traffick, have most miserably multi- 
plied elementary books. These are 
almost all cheap, and very much 
alike in execution and design, being 
not at all adapted to tbe understand- 
ing and taste of the young. These 
books create confusion in schools, 
increase demands upon parents, and 
supplant useful and interesting 
knowledge in young minds. 

“ Books for children ought to be 
sifted by an academy of enlightened 
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parents,” says the admirable author 
of Practical Education ; but can we 
expect that fathers will occasionally 
withdraw their attention from the 
day book and ledger, tbat mothers 
Will take off their eyes from behold- 
ing vanity to inspect those insignifi- 
cant volumes — volumes which infuse 
the spirit of truth, or the poison of 
error into our susceptible infancy, 
and which are either 44 a weariness 
to the flesh,” or a staff of support to 
the first steps of our pilgrimage ? 
Yes, we may hope so ; we may hope 
that the good sense and the good 
feeling of those who are appointed 
to build up the edifice of future so- 
ciety will not lay its foundation of 
wood and stubble ; tbat they will 
provide not only a storehouse for 
the meat tbat perishes, but that they 
Will plan widely, and dig deep, and 
will lay things good, and beautiful, 
and strong, for the basis of their own 
hopes, and their promise to the 
World. We may hope they will 
make this work of their bands from 
the beginning a receptacle of what 
is good to use, and lair to show ; that 
they will make the “ temple of the 
living God” a fit abode for it9 celes- 
tial inhabitant. 

“ What does all this amount to ? 
what must be done beside sending 
the children to school, and paying 
for books and instruction ?” I hear 
an impatient parent ask. I answer, 
examine your children’s minds, see 
if there is nothing inefficient in their 
pursuits, and superficial in the ob- 
jects of them. If you perceive the 
taint of vulgarity in their minds, if 

Vot. jv. 



you observe weariness, languor, and 
disgust in their intellectual occupa- 
tions, education must have done 
this ; a corrective must be adminis- 
tered. 

Look into the books daily and 
hourly before your children’s eye* ; 
consider whether they can under- 
stand them ; whether you can under- 
stand them yourself ; observe if 
there is nothing incomprehensible 
in them ; if they are not essentially 
wanting in rational design, in clear- 
ness and simplicity of manner ; re- 
flect upon the fact, whether they do 
not keep out of a child’s view the 
truths of science and of reason con- 
genial to its age, and present to him 
theories and facts utterly removed 
from bis possible knowledge and ex- 
perience. We speak, at present, of 
school books. Take Murray’s Eng- 
lish Reader, one of the most popular 
and unexceptionable works of the 
kind in present use, designed by its 
respectable author as a book of ex- 
ercises in elocution, but premature- 
ly used among us for children of not 
more than eight years of age. What 
can be found in this book which a 
boy or girl can enjoy or be benefitted 
by in any way ? Imagine a student 
of ten years, poring over a dispute 
between 4 Locke and Bayle,’ confoun- 
ded between the deep philosopher 
and the subtle sceptic. Turn ovtfr 
the pages his aching, perplexed, and 
abstracted sense explores ; you will 
find among them, “ Descartes’ Hypo- 
theses,” Aristotle’s Theory of Mate- 
rial Forms,” 41 Similes of Longinus,” 

“ Newton’s System,” 41 Optical Spe* 
32 
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culation of Huggins,” and innumerable 
other speculations, moral, physical and 
political ; which, however they may 
adorn rhetoric or illustrate intellectu- 
al philosophy, were originally ad- 
dressed by their authors, (exclusive- 
ly and wisely addressed) to minds 
enlarged by knowledge and matured 
in thought. We would not quarrel 
with this book, and others of the 
same species ; we only object to 
the use of them in early instruction ; 
we would entreat that such other 
works as persons truly interested in 
the cultivation of mind, and the ex- 
tension of literature hare provided 
for these rational and praise-worthy 
objects, may take the present place 
of them. 

Of the elementary books produced 
and used in our country, after much 
inquiry and much investigation, we 
would express the most decided 
preference for that series of school 
books lately offered to the public by 
Mr Picket. That gentleman has 
devoted more than twenty years to 
the business of education ; has 
proved experimentally the inexpedi- 
ent and inadequate means in com- 
mon use, and with indefatigable in- 
dustry, with superior skill and intel- 
ligence, has provided very efficiently 
for the uniformity, economy, and 
utility of our common school studies ; 
and though his books are not extend- 
ed beyond the limits of the English 
language, they provide an excellent 
preparatory discipline to the labours 
of the future classical student. Or- 
thography and grammar, as they are 
ordinarily taught, occasion great abu- 



* V 
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ses of the understanding. Commit- 
ing to memory a long rigmarole of 
words without application, illustra- 
tion, or analogy, is a waste of labour 
and intellect. Children may possibly, 
though hardly, learn to spell in this 
manner, but they cannot do so with 
facility and pleasure for want of 
rules, and that principle of associa- 
tion which at once testifies the use 
and meaning of knowledge, and 
fixes it in the mind. Words are 
emphatically signs of ideas ; as soon 
as they lose their ideas of signifi- 
cancy they lose their genuine char- 
acter, and become non-descript 
sounds, expressing, nothing but the 
absence of mind, and producing in 
the individual by whom they are 
used without the corresponding 
thought, an habitual vacuity and in- 
consideration highly iujurious to the 
understanding. Mr. Picket’s method 
of presenting orthography to the 
young student, is, in our opinion, 
singularly happy ; calculated to 
sharpen his perception of the nature 
and power of words, and to show 
their inseparable relation to the mo- 
difications of ideas. His plan is, 
first to give a simple and just idea 
of the meaning of primitive words, 
and at the same time to show how 
they are written ; he afterwards 
shows the necessary deduction of 
the derivatives from the primitives ; 
and be also shows the invariable for- 
mation of corresponding modifica- 
tions of the sense in different words. 
His explanations and classification 
of initials and terminations are de- 
signed to show the harmony and ex- 
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pressiveness of our language, and 
they may be so easily applied by 
the student as to give, at once, ex- 
traordinary extent and precision to 
bis ideas, and an intelligence to his 
earliest philological inquiries, of 
which they must else be destitute. 
The merit of these books can better 
be learned from examination than 
exposition'; their intrinsic excellence 
invites attention and criticism, and 
it is hoped they may never find a 
place with labours lost. The me- 
thod «f study which they indicate and 
exemplify is far from being their 
only praise ; good morals, good sense, 
and good taste are equally conspicu- 
ous in them. Those parents who 
can remember when the pages of the 
good Berquin, truly l' Ami des En- 
fant, the classic Percival, and the 
benevolent Day could cheat them of 
many an hour, and melt their young 
hearts to pity, or animate them to 
goodness, will rejoice to find these 
early friends, once excluded from the 
school, admitted to its ranks, and, 
with their beautiful examples and 
comprehensive maxims, put into the 
place of “ hot love soon cools,” and 
all that tribe of empty truisms which 
may be heard a thousand limes with- 
out calling forth one generous senti- 
ment, suggesting one good resolution, 
or fixing one elevated principle. 

The honest patriot, who considers 
that in due time every boy will be- 
come a citizen, will cordially approve 
the supplementary addition to Class- 
book No. 3. It contains the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, 



the Articles of Confederation, the 
Constitution of the United States, 
and the Farewell Address of General 
Washington. It also records the 
names of those venerable fathers who 
wrought and established our National 
Independence, who devised our best 
institutions, and left, not only the 
fruits of their labour toour gratitude, 
but an example worthy of all imita- 
tion, and entitled to all praise. 

In addition to these valuable arti- 
cles, is a short compend of the prin- 
ciples of law and justice. Thus, ti;>:, 
information necessary to constitute a 
competent witness in a court of law, 
requisite for an intelligent juryman, 
and important to all who have a voice 
in our popular elections ; in short, 
the first rudiments of that political 
knowledge, which is indispensable 
to the free citizen of a free state, is 
contained in the very volume which 
teaches the first lessons of domestic 
love and general philanthropy. This 
is the true principle of gospel chari- 
ty — budding in childhood, and ripen- 
ing in manhood — beginning and cen- 
tring at home, but expanding and 
exerting itself in the widest and 
highest relations of society. 

It may be thought we have trans- 
gressed the bounds of our subject, by 
connecting school books with such 
important results in the character of 
men, and the happiness of society. 
We feel how poorly and how briefly 
we have traced the connexion of 
these comparatively small causes 
with their momentous consequences ; 
but we are convinced, that as the 
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seed is developed to the tree, so- is 
the lesson of the child amplified to 
the principles of the man ; and as 
“ we cannot gather grapes of thistles, 
nor figs of thorns,” it is incumbent 
on us to exert our little power to 
weed the garden of mind from those 
noxious plants that choke the genuine 
growth of our happy soil. We are 
persuaded that much of the best ef- 
fect of our free institutions for edu- 



.V. 

cation is lost, on account of the very 
evil we have endeavoured to combat. 
We hope, for the sake of the public, 
that our suggestions may aid the 
amendment we propose, and we hope 
also, that the labours of long medita- 
tion and gTeat experience may ac- 
complish their proper object— a faith- 
ful, rational, and efficient reformation 
of general education. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 
BONAPARTE ; WITH THE STORM AT SEA. 



Some months have already passed, 
since a small work was published in 
this city, entitled, “ Bonaparte ; 
with the Storm at Sea, Madaline, 
and other Poems.” Public criticism, 
we believe, has never yet pronoun- 
ced its sentence of approval or con- 
demnation ; not a paper has noticed 
its merits or demerits ; not a breath 
of interest has been excited by its 
appearance. Whatever be the cha- 
racter of the above little appeal to 
the literary censorship of our town, 
we certainly think nothing so damn- 
ing to all general efforts for our im- 
provement as a thinking and a read- 
ing people, as that deadly lethargy 
which will turn neither to the right 
hand nor to the left ; nor like the 
good Samaritan, lift a miserable 
author off the dunghill of hopes and 
fears, on which his own book has 
thrown him. Sam Jobnsoq said “ be 
should care nothing about being abu- 



sed ; but nothing could be so intole- 
rable as never to be talked of.” 

The copy-right of the above work 
was taken out by this office : but 
since that memorable day it has 
never sold a copy. We have under- 
taken, therefore, to say something by 
way of breaking silence ; and in so 
doing, are confident of not being 
without good grounds for reasonable 
commendation. We so speak ; for it 
requires some genius to be even a to- 
lerably successful imitator : and that 
imitation of a certain noble lord has 
been the scope of our young poet’s 
design, is too evident not to be im- 
mediately noticed. The collocation 
of his words and sentences, the con- 
nexion of his lines, and an attempt 
at the easy changes of his great pro- 
totype “ from grave to gay, from 
witty to sedate,” betray him at every 
step. It would be hard, after peru- 
sing his pages, to apply Horace’s naj- 
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citur poita to our author in the nega- 
tive sense : yet we cannot help think- 
ing that a few years added to his life, 
by making the range of bis attain- 
ments a little wider, would have ena- 
bled bim to present to the public an 
infinitely more worthy sample of 
American talent. He seems to work 
like a raw band in his art : fine pas- 
sages frequently occur : but the parts 
are not well sustained ; and he ap- 
pears to be but scantily versed, 
through want of practice, in wbat 
may be called the technical idioms of 
poetic language. Readiness in this 
point requires much reading and 
much thinking ; and verse ever comes 
crude and insipid in its absence. A 
more frequent use of the pen might, 
too, have corrected some of that con- 
fusion of metaphors, and those harsh 
descents into the prosaic, which grate 
on the ear like the notes of an un- 
tuned instrument. The first six lines 
of the second stanza of “ Bonaparte” 
furnish us with a very convenient ex- 
ample. 

Our limits will not allow us very 
copious extracts. The following lines 
are a fair specimen of the writer’s 
versification ; they are taken from 
“ The Storm at Sea.” 

* 

XI. 

# • * » * 

The wares are mild to-night ; their gentle flow 
Seems like the breathings of a babe in sleep ; 
And there are moonbeams in the path we go. 
That blend a galaxy along the deep : 

And now the ocean stirs, and light winds creep 
Along its surface — still no billows rise : 

A harvest of bright images may reap 



The poet now, lor to his spell-bound eyes 
The green and glassy ware a “ curtain'd fret- 
work” lies. 

XII. 

The skies arc clear ; the moon is o’er the hills, 
Where dwells my constant Eva ; light and soft 
The breeze of night the swelling topsail fills: 

The cheering sailors man the yards aloft 
With loud huzza, and mirthful song ; but oft 
They cast a longing look upon the shore, 

Then mark how rapidly the breezes waft — 
Perhaps e'en then a swelling heart they bore— 

I ween, who leave their friends, may be forgiven 
more. 

We would make a remark or two 
on the author’s Notes. With very 
few exceptions, they are mere works 
of supererogation. It was needless to 
tell us gravely, by way of informa- 
tion, in tbe nineteenth century, that 
Alexander was the man who wept be- 
cause he had not another world to 
conquer : to be so pompous as to. 
quote Livy for the story of Decius, 
in support of what every child has < 
read in Goldsmith’s Abridgement i 
to let us into the secret, that Demo- 
critus was the wise man of Abdera : 
to explain the meaning of a houri of 
Paradise : to give a detail of Charles 
Martel’s old battle on the field of 
Tours : to refer us to Cavallo and 
Priestley for the definition of an Au- 
rora Borealis : to blazon forth Coke 
and Littleton as names of mystery ; 

and to season our memories with a 
* 

commentary on the avalanches, and 
the Upas of Java. 

In fine, if our author bad only 
known a little of the rules of quan- 
tity, he could not possibly have tor- 
tured us with so cruel a sound as 
Mithridfctes. 
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We hope the author will take in 
good part the observations we have 
made. It is indeed a welcome sight, 
to see the aspirations of youthful po- 
etic talent, upward from the dry must 
of a lawyer’s office. We feel the sin- 
eerest regret that be has been com- 
pelled, like so many of his brethren, 
to realize the gloomy forebodings of 



his preface. It is a scandal to our 
city : but the subjects of this neglect 
should persevere, and not faint. The 
bard who has the true fire within him 
will find his level at last : and doggrel 
rhymesters, by every successive at- 
tempt, if they do nothing else, like 
Shylock, “ feed their revenge.” 

L. C. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 

Of the Managers of the Society for the preventlbii of Pauperism, in the city of New-York. 
Read and accepted, January, 1821. 

The “ Society for the prevention of that we have ever had the misfortune 



Pauperism” is composed of our most 
respectable and intelligent citizens. 
In common with all who duly appre- 
ciate their motives, we respect tbeir 
talents, and tbeir general plan of 
proceedings. We cannot, however, 
refrain from expressing our surprise, 
that they should have permitted such 
a miserable farrago of puerility and 
nonsense, as the present Report, to 
come forth under their sanction, and 
as the voice of their very respectable 
body. 

In all moral probability, not half 
of them ever saw tbc Report before 
its publication ; and but few of the 
other half paid any attention to its 
contents. The committee appointed 
* to draw it up, have left it to one or 
two of their number, who have sat 
down to make a ' ‘ grand flourish 
and who have succeeded in producing 
the most execrable cento of common- 
place cant, and doggrel declamation. 



of perusing. 

Should this “ Report” be rendered 
into foreign tongues, as we under- 
stand it will be, with wbat a mixture 
of delight and consternation will the 
natives of other climes behold the, 
solemn truths developed in the three 
first pages, respecting the formation 
of society (inirabile dicta! as if so- 
ciety had any origin but the creation 
of Adam and Eve,) and the growth 
of moral evil. They will learn “ that 
the extreme of poverty is justly con- 
sidered, by it3 unfortunate subjects,” 
as particularly unpleasant ; that “ in 
drder to remedy evils, we must first 
know that they exist ;” and that one 
man may commit murder, manslaugh- 
ter, or justifiable homicide, while it 
takes divers to make an assault and 
battery. 

“ Of all the offences included in the 
above statements of complaints, assaults 
and batteries are the most mischievous 
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to the character and morals of the com- 
munity. The assassin commits his mur- 
derous deed alone. The incendiary 
plants his torch under the cover of mid- 
night ; while the thief lurks for plunder 
in the dusk of evening, as honest men are 
busy at their toil. All these shrink from 
the day, and shun those who would be- 
come companions in their spoil and guilt. 
But to perpetrate the minor deed of 
atrocity, called assault and battery, 
there must be an association of the dis- 
turbers of the peace of society. One 
alone cannot commit the act : and it is 
this communion of peace breakers, which 
becomes so mischievous.” 

What this was meant to mean, we 
know not. Certainly, one man can 
assault and batter himself, as well as 
be can assassinate himself ; and it re- 
quires only two persons of equal 
strength and prowess to make a very 
tremendous set-to, and participate in 
a vigorous communion and reciproca- 
tion of fisticuffs. 

But we shall not prolong remarks 
of this nature. The unfeigned re- 
spect which we entertain for the So- 
ciety, aud its members, forbids it. 
We shall briefly extract the facts 
which this Report contains : they are 
very meagre, and seem scarcely to 
have required the industry of so en- 
lightened a body for their develop- 
ment. 

There are in this city 1 ,680 per- 
sons licensed to sell spirits. And' 
the Society conjecture, upon what 
grounds, non constat, that in the past 
year near two millions were speflf 
in the purchase of rum, brandy, cock- 
tails and toddies; whereby every 
popina in New-York would, on an 
average, sell $1,200 worth of strong 
liquor per annum. It is something 



curious to consider the astonishing ef- 
fect of combination in such calcula- 
tions. An individual, in this thirsty 
climate, will not think be is doing 
any thing strange, when he makes a 
few potations daily ; but if any one 
will take the trouble to calculate 
what a few diurnal gills will amount 
to, in the course of a reasonably pro- 
tracted life, he will stand aghast in 
petrifying horror. How would a fond 
parent weep, were he to reflect, as 
he beholds his tender infant, weigh- 
ing only a few pounds, that as much 
strong waters must, in the course of 
years, go down his darling’s throat, 
as would float a seventy-four 1 

The Committee, we think, are 
wrong, in graduating the quantity of 
ardent spirits cousumed, according to 
the number of licenses granted. The 
temptation is doubtless increased by 
the propinquity of dram-shops ; but 
tbe effectual demand does not in- 
crease in proportion. For tbe good 
of the community, facts ought to be 
exposed ; but for the credit of our 
city, they ought not to be exaggera- 
ted. The number of complaints for 
assault and battery, during the past 
year, was 1,061. The Committee 
infer that the number increases with 
the increase of drain-shop licenses. 

Mr. James P. Allaire, at Corlaer’s 
. Hook had sixty workmen, many of 
. whom were drunken dogs, and conse- 
quently in distressed circumstances. 
But when he forbade their drinking in 
his foundry, the natural consequence 
was, that they did not get intoxicated, 
and a thorough reformation, it is sta- 
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ted, was effected in their morals and 
deportment. 

One hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars is annually expended in the 
instruction of 350,000 youths ; that 
is, nearly half a dollar a piece, per 
annum. 

“ Hie following' is the result of an offi- 
cial return, up to November, 1 820. — In 
the New-York Free School, the number 
Of scholars was 2,145 : in the Female As- 
sociation, 664i in the African School, 
490 : St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 359 : St. 
Peter’s Church, 356 : the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 305 : the Economical 
School, 125 ; the Episcopal Church 
School, 124 : the Orphan Asylum, 129 : 
in the Reformed Dutch Church, 124 : 
in the Scotch Presbyterian Church, 28 : 
in the Roman Catholic Benevolent So- 
ciety, 28 : in the German Lutheran 
Church, 24 : St. Michael’s Church, 13 : 
First Presbyterian Church, 9 : in She- 
rath Israel, 7.— The amount expended 
during the past year, in the education of 

the above pupils, is $14,759 41.* The 

present number of pupils in the Institu- 
tion for the instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, is 52 : and in the Clarkson Asso- 
ciation School,]- for the benefit of adult 
coloured females, is 3J. In the private 



reboots of three teachers, who belong to 

the Society of Teachers, the average 
number of attendants may be stated at 
1 ,500. It is much to be lamented, that 
the managers are not able to present to 
the public, a full statement of all the 
children who are placed under private 
tuition. The list here furnished, inclades 
about 6,600.” 

The Apprentice’s Library Contains 
5,000 volumes : 3,032 prosecutions 
were commenced in the Court of Ses- 
sions during the last year ; (including 
the before mentioned assaults and 
batteries) Nobody ought to be incar- 
cerated until his guilt is ascertained ; 
page 18; (Qucre, won’t he run 
away ?) 345 prisoners in the Belle- 
vue Penitentiary; 71 in Bridewell; 
4,662 foreigners arrived in this city 
during the past year. 

Such are the facts disclosed in this 
Report, which occupies forty octavo 
pages. Upon the whole, we wish it 
had been better written, or not writ- 
ten at all. 



* The probable amount expended in the nse of ardent spirits, 1,893,01 1 dollars. 

T This was Ihe first Sunday School established in New - 1 ork. It was commenced by a number 
Women " 6 f * n “ 1 * 8 ’ rf tbe Society of Friends, in April 1811, for the teaching of adult coloured 

L. C. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

NO. IV. 

TO TflE AUTHOR OF « LETTERS ON THE EASTERN STATES." 



Sir, 

Your next allegation, offered, it 
is true, merely by implication, is, 
that 1 wrote under “ the paltry im- 
pulse of party or pecuniary thrift.” 
On the subject of “ the paltry im- 
pulse of party,” 1 presume No. 2. 



contains abundant refutation. No 
man, under that impulse, would have 
dared to use the strong language of 
condemnation, which is there exhi- 
bited against his own party. To these 
proofs 1 shall make no addition, pre- 
suming that those who pretend they 
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are insufficient, would not gire ere- 

* 

dence,- “ though one were to rise 
from the dead.” 

* The fdea intended to be conveyed 
by the words “ the paltry impulse of 
pecuniary thrift," is, I presume, that 
the hope of making money was 
among the motives for writing the 
Olive Branch. , Were this true, the 
procedure wduld not have been in 
any wise criminal. Few men who 
write* in this or any other country, 
scruple tp sell their works ; and if 
there be any dhance of their having 
such a circulation as is likely to ren- 
der them profitable, they will find 
purchasers. 

But the charge is, like the others, 
wholly false, and destitute of the 
shadow of foundation. 1 wrote the 
Olive Branch without the most dis- 
taut idea of profit — indeed, with every 
prospect of loss ; as very few, in- 
* deld scarcely any, political publica- 
tions in this country have ever in- 
demnified the publishers for their ex- 
penses. The success of the . Olive 
Branch was almost unprecedented, 
and went far beyond alt rational cal- 
culation. 

On the subject of “ pecuniary 
thrift," 1 have to offer a few strong 
facts ; and facts are “ stubborn 
things,” not to be disproved by mere 
insinuations or assertions, however 
boldly hazarded. 

The Olive, Branch, at an early pe- 
riod, had become profitable. It was. 
then no longer a mere experiment, 
as it was in general demand in every 
part of the union. It was admitted, 

VOL. it. 33 
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by candid men of both parties, that 

its circulation was happily allayiug 
the violent spirit of party, which me- 
naced the nation with most awful 
consequences. Then was the time, 
if 1 had been actuated by the “ pal- 
try impulse of pecuniary thrift,’' to 
have completely gratified that spirit. 
I could, without the least impropriety, 
have monopolized the supply of the 
whole country in my own hands. 
Perhaps I might without vanity as- 
sert, that lew men would have done 
otherwise. Your unfair and uncandid 
insinuation would justify me in* the 
declaration But what was the fact ? 
In order to increase the beneficial 
results, which I had reason to expect 
from its circulation, I offered the 
privilege pf re-printing it gratis to 
booksellers in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Boston, New-Haven, Middlebury, 
Richmond, Winchester, Raleigh, and 
Charleston. The offer was accepted 
in only three places : in Boston, by 
Andrew Dunlap, and Rowe and 
Hooper; in Middlebury, by William 
Slade ; and in Winchester, by J. Fos- 
ter. The three editions amounted to 
about 4500 copies, for which I never 
asked, expected, nor received, a 
single cent. I think the annals of 
politics and literature, afford few par- 
allel cases. Men in England, France, 
and Germany, incomparably more 
wealthy and independent than I was, 
have, in nine cases out of ten, sold 
their writings, even when their fate 
was wholly uncertain. W'hereas, at' 
the time when 1 tendered the gratui- 
tous permission to publish the Olivo 
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Branch, in so many different parts of 
the union, it had passed the ordeal of 
public criticism ; and the success of 
those who might publish it was abso- 
lutely certain. 

I annex an irrefutable document on 
this point. Similar ones could be had 
from Messrs. Slade and Foster, were 
it deemed necessary. 

“ Know all men by these presents, 
that Andrew Dunlap, and Rowe and 
Hooper, of the town of Boston, by per- 
mission of Matthew Carey of Philadel- 
phia, printed in the year ItilS, the third 
edition of the Olive Branch, conriiling 
of fifteen hundred copies ;f and that the 
author gave the privilege of printing it 
gratuitously— never having required or 
received to the amount of a single dollar 
for the copy right ; the only condition 
annexed to the permission was, that the 
publisher t should bestow ten per cent, of 
the edition to public libraries , and toper, 
sons unable to purchase copies of the 
work.” 

THOMAS ROWE, 

of the late firm of Rowe and Hooper. 
Boston, Jan. 4, 1821. 

The next point I shall notice is 
contained in these word* — “ An oc- 
tavo volume, compiled by an Irish 
Bookseller in Philadelphia, has, if 
the title may be believed; gone 
through a dozen editions.'' Here is 
an error deserving of animadversion, 
merely as it affords a proof of the 
very loose and careless nature of your 
assertions, and how little concern you 
take to make them square with the 
truth. There is no copy of the work 
professing to be the twelfth edition. 
Its extent was only ten editions ; of 
which seven were published in thir- 
teen months — the first on the 8th of. 

f I formerly believed, and slated, that this 
edition whs only 1250 t opics. 1 find 1 was in 
error, a* appears by the above testimony. 



Nov. 1814, and the Seventh, Dec. 16, 
1815. The tenth appeared in June, 
1818. 

There are various modes of de- 
famation and calumny. It is some- 
times explicitly and unqualifiedly 
promulgated — at others it is indirect- 
ly hinted. The words — “ if the title 
page may be believed ” — are intended 
to convey the idea that “ the tide 
page ” carries'the lie stamped on its 
forehead ; and that the number of 
^editions was not so great as«has been 
asserted. * 

Independent of a reply to your un- 
founded accusation, 1 have an addi- 
tional reason for noticing this sen- 
tence. In order to destroy the in- 
fluence of the Olive Branch, and to 
bring discredit on its author, when 
it was in tjie highest demand, a vio- 
lent party newsprinter in New York 
fabricated a pretty story, to which 
his paper gave* extensive currency. * 
He, pretended I had a variety of title 
.pages, purporting to belong to sever- 
al editions of the work, but in reali- 
ty prefixed to one and the same edi» 
lion. 

The story was humorously told, 
and by way of illustration, the editor 
introduced ' another, of a decayed 
gentleman, who, having but two 
shirts, bad them marked No. 19 and 
20, in order to impress his friends 
with an.opinion that bis slock of linen 
was immensely great. On the disin- 
genuousness of this conduct, I make 
no comment. On such a point, a- 
mong honourable men, there can be 
but one opinon. 
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f‘ Happening to step into a bookseller’s 

store this morning, the sight of ap octavo 
volume, handsomely bound in morocco, 
caught ray eye, the teventh edition , if I 
remember right. Tins book sells well, 
said I. It has reached more editions in 
a short period from its first appearance, 

, than almost any otbfer book in this coun- 
try ever did — a fact of which I found my- 
self solemnly assured in the preface.-*. 
This Carey, says the bookseller, is a i/ueer 
fellow, or mad. He sent us here a par- 
cel of this book, marked the sixth edi- 
„ tion, I think ; and directly on the back 
of it, befbre we had sold a single copy, he 
wrote and said, that the demaqd was so 
great and pressing, that we must return 
all on hand by lire mail stage f and im- 
mediately after sent us arlother parcel 
marked the seventh. I do not know what 

♦ to make of him Carey has long been 

an author by profession ; and he ‘under- 
stands the tricks'’ of the trade. He knows 
that nothing helps off a book so much as 

# the appearance of numerous editions; 
and therefore I believe he keeps a set of 
title pages to prefix at pleasure ; just as 
the owner of two solitary shirts, numbers 4 
them 19 ancPSO.” — New-York Evening 
Post. i 

» 

JTbe stofy was too good, and flat- 
tered too maihy party prejudices, to 
die very soon. 'Accordingly, it was 
extensively circulated, with strong 
assevefations of its truth,; and it was, 
’as is usual, believed by those who 

* wished it true. About a*year since, 
a southern poet embodied it into the 
preface of f one of his works, %nd, a- 
vailing himself of the licenlia poetica, 

m adorned the tale, with some further 

embellishments. 

’* 

“ I have waited in almost feverish 
anxiety for a decent excuse to publish a 
second edition: — by a second, I do 
not mean such second editions as we 
sometimes see, struck off simultaneously 
with the first— corresponding with it in 
every particular, (even to the table of er- 
rata) — but I mean a second edition — re- 
vised — corrected— and following the 
first. 



1 

“ There is a ridiculous story on this 
subject which I must tell — not out of 
malice to any human being — but because 
/ have some reason to believe it! One 
of our greatest booksellers, and, by the 
by, no ordinary writer, haviog published 
a book, which — some how or other — 
reached the tenth or twentieth edition — 
in his first consignment sent the fourth 
edition. The books were scarcely 
housed, when the first edition arrived. 
The wrong bundle, it appears, was ship- 
ped first.”* 

Battle of Niagara, by John JV" eal, pre- 
face, second edition, pp. 7 and 8. 

I wrote to Mr. Neal on the subject 
of this flagrant falsehood — ‘but he had 
not the candour to make any apolo- 
gy, nor even to acknowledge the 
receipt of my .letter. 

It may* perhaps, appear that this 
affair is too unimportant to deserve 
serious notice. This is an error. 
The story, devested of its drollery* 
forms an accusation that I was guil- 
ty of a.gross literary fraud, disgrace- 
ful •and dishonourable in a high de- 
gree — a fraud which I regard with 
the utmost scorn. And surely it can 
never be improper or unnecessary to 
repel slander or calumny. 

The editions of the Olive Branch 
are fortunately so entirely different 
from each other, that a very cursory 
glance is sufficient to establish the 
utter destitution of truth in the in- 
sinuation. There has probably 
no instance ever before oocurred, of 
such a strong and striking difference 

between the various editions of the 
* 

same work, as exists in this case. 
This difference has arisen from my 
having made very large additions to, 
and alterations in, every successive 
edition, as new light broke in on me. 
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In proof of this fact, it is sufficient to 
state, that the first contained only 252 
pages, duodecimo, of large, and the 
tenth 506 pages, octavo, of small, 
print. 

The following statement, signed 
by four respectable gentlemen, will 
fully establish the falsehood of the 
whole of these Munchausen stories : 

“ The subscribers have examined ten 
copies of the Olive Branch, submitted to 
them by the author, and hereby certify, 
that there- is such a total difference in 
the. arrangement of the matter, the size 
of the pages and types, and more par- 
ticularly in the number of pages contain- 
ed in- them, as to convince the most su- 
perficial observer that they were bona 
fide different editions. 

JAMF.t ABERCROMBIE, D. D. 
THOMAS DOBSON. 

VV. U’. WOODWARD, 
ABRAHAM SMALL 
Philadelphia, J an. 2, 1821.” 

In order to disparage the work, 
you hold out the idea of its' being a 
mere “ compilation ,” of which the 
leading feature is “ the dulness of a 
parcel of extracts from old newspa- 
pers.” 

This insinuation is equally correct 
and candid with the residue of your 
criticisms. The work is by no means 
a compilation. It is a review, al- 
though a very desultory one, of the 
most important affairs of the country, 
for a number of years, and down to 
the close of the late war. It contains, 
it is true, very copious extracts from 
public documents and newspapers, 
new and old — but a very large pro- 
portion of it is entirely new. 

This course was dictated by the 
nature of the case, and by imperious 
necessity. I trod on delicate and 



‘ * 

r , 

dangerous ground. The work was 

in direct hostility with the feelings, 

the prejudices, rfhd in some measure 

with the interests, of numerous and 

respectable porlions- of the parties, 

then so violently inflamed against 

.each other. It was therefore liable 

to the most rigorous scrutiny. The 

greatest circumspection was of course 

necessary. My mere ipse dixi would,, 

have been of little avail. It became 

incumbent on me to shut the door in 
„ * 

the face of.cavilling and disputation. 

1 pursued the only plan calculated to 
produce this effect. Almost every 
important fact stated? or opinion ad- 
vanced, is supported not merely by 
references to authorities, but by quo- 
tations from ,tbe authorities tbem- 
* selves. This plan is carried to an 
extent probably unparalleled, and 
which nothing could justify, but the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. 

The last insinuation which 1 shall 
notice is, that I was destitute of the 

independence” necessary for such 
a delicate olfice as I undertook. 

To disprove this fully, in addition 
to the evidence I have already given 
in pp. 34 to 38, I subjoin a few ex' 
tracts from tbe work, whidh, 1 trust, 
will finally settle the question. 

“ This conduct on the part of the 
administration xcas to the last ' degree 
culpable. It was a dereliction of duty 
that exposed our citizens to ruinous 
consequences." — Olive Branch, 1 Olh 
edition, p. 66. 

Whether I shall escape censure 
for the excessive severity <tf the fol- 
lowing strictures on the conduct of 
tbe thirteenth congress, is wholly 
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uncertain. But, aurely, even you, 
sir, will acknowledge that they are 
. a* full a proof of that “ independence ” 
which you regard as an indispensable 
requisite for a writer who descants 
on passing events, as could well be 
offered : nothing could justify 0 f 
even palliate this style of writing but 
th4 extreme excitement created by 
the -desperate state of our affairs 

“ In the present tranquillized state 
of the public mind, when the fears and 
solicitudes excited by the late alarming 
elate of affairs have subsided, it will be 
.difficult for the reader to justify, or even 
to account for, the warmth which many 
farts of this work display. It is there- 
fore but justice to myself, to give a rapid 
sketch of the scenes through which We 
have passed, in order to account for the 
excitement of my mind, so obvious to 
% every reader in the perusal of some of 
my chapters. 

“ The government hadjAcen'mearly 
reduced to bank ruptcy. It had been 
unable to raise money to discharge the 
* most imperious engagements. There 
was no general circulating medium ia 
the country. The banlC^. from New- 
York to New-Orteaas, inclusively, had, 
V with perhaps one or two exceptions, 
# suspended the payment of specie. The 
bank notes of Philadelphia and New- 
York were depreciated in Boston from 
15 to 25 per cent, below par. And every 
feature in our political affairs wore an 
^equally awful aspect. W bcttier the 
causes I have assigned really produced 
this staler of things or not. is immaterial. 
Be foe cause what it may, the fact ex- 
isted. W ant of money, had partially sus- 
pended the rqcruitio^ service And 
the pacification of Europe had quadru- 
pled the disposable force of our enemy, 
and in the same degree increased our 
daoger, and the necessity for energy and 
vigilance. Under these’ circumstances, 
congress was convened on the 19ih of 
September, nearly two months earlier 
than the period fixed by law, in order 
to make provision for such an extraordi- 
nary emergency. The state of the 
nation was fully detailed to them in va- 
rious executive communications, which 
called, imperiously called, for energy 
and decision. 



“ Rarely has a legislative body bad 4 
more important duties to fulfil, or a more 
glorious opportunity oPtigoalizing itself, 
and laving claim to foe public gratitude. 
Rarely have stronger motives existed to 
•rouse every spark of public spirit or 
patriotism that bad lain dormant in the 
heart. And I venture to assert, there 
hardly ever was a legislature that moos - 
completely disappointed public expecta- 
tion — that more egregioualy failed of 
its duty. 

** The imbecility, the foliy, the tacilla- 
tio n, the want if system, of energy, and 
if decision displayed by the mujority-t- 
and the unyielding, ttuldynm, violent, and 
factious opposition of the mmority, to ait t 
the measures for which the occasion so 
loudly 0 aUed-~have of red an indelible 
stain on the memory if the thirteenth 
Congress — It will be long remembered 
with emotions neither of gratitude nor 
respect. Nowhere, 1 am persuaded, in 
the annals, of legislation, is there to be 
found an instance of precious time more 
astonishingly wasted. It bad been in 
session nearly five months^ when foe 
news of peace arrived, and had bat 
three weeks to sit. T^ spring, the 
season of hostility and depredation, was 
rapidly approaching. And what had it 
done to serve or save the country ? What 
provision hail it made of men or money ? 
little or none, a Nearly all foe measures 
adapted to the emergency that bad been 
brought forward in Congress, had been 
defeated.”— -p. 2d. 

The majority, imbecile and feeble, en- 
deavoured to shelter themselves by censu- 
ring the factious and turbulent minority, 
who made these lotig speeches for the 
purpose of embarrassing them, and pro- 
tracting their debates and proceedings. 
This plea cannot bear examination. 
Were it valid, a minority of six or eight 
persons, possessed of the faculty of ma- 
king 1 long talks,’ might, at ail times, * 
totally baffle a majority, and paralyze 
the operations of government Suppose 
each member of -the minority to make a 
speech of a day or two, on every subject 
that arose for discussion — allow a rea- 
sonable time for replication to the ma- 
ority — and the whole year would he in- 
adequate for that portion of business 
which the British parliament would 
with ease despatch in a month.’’ — Idem, 
p. fi9. 

On the waste of time in discussing 
the question on the repeal of the 
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compensation l*w, the,, following 
caustic observations were hazarded : 
Nothing has occurred in the varie- 
gated annals of that body much more 
reprehensible. Never was time more 
wretchedly spent — never talents t more 
misemployed. Jt is not improbable that 
a^third or a fourth part of the session was 
prostituted to, I had nearly said, never- 
ending' debates on the repeal of this act, 
(the compensation act.) Almost every 
member capable of making a speech, 
filled two, three, four, or five columns of 
(he newspapers, untiMhe public was 
yjisgusted not more with the act than 
with its defenders and opposers. — The 
subject might have been compressed 
within the compass of a nutshr lljt 
“ Anv man of tolerable talents might 
have exhausted all that was worth hear- 
ing on either side of the question in 
three hours.” — Idcm,p. 485. v 



* . - , 
t * »■ 

♦ * * , 
EASTERN STATES. f * 

• > ^ -I 

To the preceding proofs of the ca- 
lumnious nature of your accusations, 

1 might have made copious additions. v 
But 1 feel full confidence that they ' 
are abundantly sufficient to convince 
^very man of candour what extreme 
injustice you have done me and my 
book. That you are convinced, or, 
if you be, that you will acknowledge 
you r’^error, is gery doubtfjil. But* 
whatever may be thd result, so far as 
respects you, 1 feel perfectly indif- 
ferent, ifr the consciousness of 
fairness and impartiality of intention. 

The Author of the Olive Branch - 

.* t 

ft 



* * , . 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SOLDIER.*. 

s . 

“ Revenge said, strike ! 

But I’ity cried, forgive !” 



Mv remembrances are not always 
mournful. The' incident I am about 
to relate, though it caused a tempo- 
rary sadness, left a warm feeling; 

* ♦ - * 
which even now makes my aged 

heart glow. 

1 was as wild and hardy a boy as 
ever handled a rifle, or guided a 
horse. Eighteen years had scarce 
passed over my head when the strug- 
gle between England and the Colo- 
nies commenced, and I determined 
to volunteer in the' service of the 
latter. Though my parents grieved 
to part with me, they could not con- 
demn my resolution, and the long 
hoarded treasures of the family were 
exhausted in equipping their young 
soldier. 



Mounted on a fleet horse, my best 
and earliest friend, a rifle atone side, £ 
my father’s immense sword at the 
other, my small' stock apparel 
bound to the saddle, my heart full 
of hope, and my -head swimming 
with visions of future glpryg I de- 
scended the mountains, and bade a 
cheerful adieu : to my native hills. 

At parting, my father, who was a man 
of strong feeling, as he girded hi» 
sword on my side, said, with his usual 
energy, “ this sword has never drank 
blood ; it is thirsty.” My young 
sister hung upon me with clamorous • 
grief, but my mother said, as she 
pressed me in her arms, “ I cry for 
your departure ; let me never shed 
tears for your disgrace.” — Simple 
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people ! they imagined, in tbc fond- 
, ness of tbeir hearts, that* the good or 
ill deeds of a peasant boy would be 
resounded through the world. Al- 
though my education rendered me 
fearless of personal danger, ' tfiere 
was one point on which 1 was an ar- 
rant coward : 1 feared a gHbst more 
than a "gun, and though' 1 burned to 
,meet d£e enemy, and to be- 
hold a “ foughten field,” I would 
have turned pale and shrunk from 
passing a haunted spot. 4AIy mind 
was well stored with tales of wander- 
ing spirits and supernatural appear- 
ances, and a long life of activity has 
scarce worn away the traces of these 
early impressions. A few months a(- 
ter I enlisted, we were encamped 
during the summer beats in the most 
* fertile part of Georgia, and our time 
was employed in giving to the raw, 
recruits a more Soldier-like manner 
and appearance. We were in the 
habit of visiting the neighbouring 
farmers who were friendly to the 
cause ; and one of these houses more 
particularly attracted ine, as it con- 
tained a fair maiden, whose bright 
black eyes had done great havoc in 
my simple bosom. 1 often met 
there a visiter on whom 1 looked 
with a jealous eye, not only on ac- 
1 count of his attention to Jane, but 
bis superior advantages of person 
and manners. But Jane was at so 
much pains to silence my suspicions, 
and convince me be was no more 
than a friend of ber father, that I at 
length became easy in bis presence. 
The little circle at the farm soon de- 
tected my superstitious terrors, and 



* . * t ‘ 

Jane did not spare her raillery and 
jests. The farm was about a mile 
from the encampment, *and the road, 
or rather path, which le(j to it,%oupdv 
along a bigb rtfek, which was riven 
asunder, and exhibited *a trefnen- « 
dous chasm, from the depth of whicb- 
rose the defep sound of Struggling 
waters. I never passed this spot 
without peopling it with horrid spec- « 
tres ; the murmur of the unseen wa- 
ter sounded like the wailings of a 
confined spirit, and I always quick- 
ened my pace, and looked straight- 
forward, till I arrived at the open 
plain. Some expression of these 
feelings must have given my giddy 
. mistress the hint of a rare jest, which 
she lost no tim*e in practising. One 
evening, while we were enjoying the 

cool refreshing breeze? as I was cou- 
- * 3 1 

versing with the farmer, I heard Jane 
observe to my supposed rival, Brown, 

“ how bright the moon shines ; we 
can see the black rock from here.” 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “ what a dark 
place it is.” My attention was im- 
mediately fixed. Jane said, in an 
under tone, as if she did not wish me 
to hear, “ I never pass it without 
trembling ; they say he’s been seen 
lately wrapped in a great cloak, and 
leaning over the rock, just where lie 
threw her in.” This was enough ; 1 
perceived it all. It was a story of 
jealous love, and the furious lover 
had murdered his mistress, killed 
himself afterwards, and now haunted 
the fatal spot. One moment sufficed 
to settle these particulars in my 
mind. I did not ask a single ques- 
tion, or betray inv knowledge of the 
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dreadful secret, though the thought of 

passing this spot blanched my cheek. 
Passed, however, it must he, as there 
Tvas n<? other path througli the wood 
which Jay between tBe farm and my 
• quarters. ‘While I was mustering 
courage to depart, Brown rose and 
wished us good night. I eagerly in- 
quired which, way he was going: 

* Directly home ; it is late,” was 
his answer. The house at which he 
lodged was in a different direction, 

« so there was no hope of his company, 

' and i was obliged to return alone. 
When I came to the bend of the path 
-* which led to the rock, I formed the 
manful resolution of taking to my 
heels, without looking to the right or* 
left. But alas ! my eye involunta- 
rily wandered to the dreaded chasm, 
and my teeth chattered ; my strength 
almost failed me when I saw, by the 
clear moonlight, the form of a man, 
wrapped in a large cloak, leaning 
over it. I held my breath for very 
fright, and you could have heard my 
heartbeat. While I stood gazing at 
the apparition, my rifle, which I al- 
ways carried with me, slipped from 
my hand ; an unlucky idea occurred 
to me, 1 raised the gun, took a hasty 
aim, and fired. — To my surprise, in- 
stead of dissolving into thin air, or 
flying off in a blaze, the spectre fell 
down ; his groans savoured so much 
of mere mortality, that I ventured 
near him, and recognised the features 
of Brown. When he saw me, he 
poured out a volley of oaths, which, 
had 1 been still doubtful, would have 
convinced me that he was no ghost. 
“You savage wretch, how could you 



* * 

fire upon an unarmed man ?” “ How 
was I to know, Mr. Hobgoblin, thatyou 
were a man ? Besides, you are fairly 
served. He who plays tricks with 
Y ankees, may look for hard knocks.” 
He only answered by imprecations, 
and refused my pi-offe^ed hand to 
aid him in rising. “Gently, Jfr. 
Brown,” 1 said, feeling a r e net- 
tled by his abusive epithets, 1 have 
excused your ill temper in conside- 
ration of* the stnart of your wound? 
but you sfSfeuld be thankful that you 
have come off so well^for 1 should 
be ashamed to have it known that f 
aimed at a man, and only struck his 
arm. If, when you are well, you feel^ 
any anger, why — there’s another bul- 
let in the rifle.” Insisting that he 
should accept my assistance, I con- 
ducted him to the farm. As I ad- * 
vanced, Jane met me, aod not dis- 
cerning my features at first, said 1 , 

“ Well 1 was he frightened — how did 
he behave ?” “ He was frightened,” 

I answered, “ but not so much so 
that he could n& draw a trigger.” 
Poor Brown now came up, and Jane, 
turning pale, screamed “ You have 
killed him.” She was in great dis- 
tress, and would, I be)ieve, have 
fainted, if her anger at me had not 
kept her alive ; she called me brute, 
savage, and other complimentary 
epithets, and completed her abuse 
by fairly boxing my ears. She might 
have run me through the heart, and I 
would have thanked her, so terrible 
was the conviction that she loved 
Brown. Superstitious fears faded 
before this new anguish. I walked 
to my quarters, without bestowing 
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one thought upon hobgoblins. In- 
dignation detained me at the camp 
for a whole week, but at the expira- 
tion of the seventh day 1 could not 
repress my desire to see my faith- 
less mistress ; and one fine afternoon 
1 bent my steps to the farm. When 
I entered the house,' I perceived that 
the best room was open, and that 
Jane was dressed with more care 
than I had ever seen her, but it did 
not occur to me, till she told me her- 
self, that she was the bride«f Brown ; 
that her husband bad gone to join the 
British forces, whither she was soon 
to follow him. “ Is it possible,” I 
exclaimed, as soon as my dismay 
would let me, that you are the 
wife of a tory, an enemy of your 
country, a red coat ?” “ 1 am sure,” 

, she replied, with a saucy smile, “ I 
would always prefer a red coat with 
gold lace to a blue continental.” 
Angry and grieved as 1 was, as my 
eyes fell on ray faded shabby coat, 
my worn shoes, and poverty-struck 
appearance, I could not but allow 
that 1 derived no lustre from my 
dress. 1 sighed, as I said, “ this 
shabby blue coat, Jane, covers a 
heart that would have died to save 
you, and the time may come when 
you will be fain to smile on a conti- 
nental.” 1 felt that my utterance was 
.growing thick, and that an unbe- 
coming dampness was clouding my 
eyes ; so 1 turned away, and abruptly 
left the house. I am ashamed to 
confess that for the first hour after 
this interview I almost wished myself 
a tory. New to the world, and un- 
used to the caprices of the other sex, 

VOL. IV. 
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1 thought it unjust and unreasonable 
to choose a man by the colour of his 
coat, yet 1 was traitor enough to wish 
that mine was scarlet. 

Two years of active service ban- 
ished the remembrance of my disap- 
pointment. 1 had been promoted to 
the rank of corporal ; we were march- 
ing to meet the enemy, and a lieute- 
nant’s epaulette was glittering before 
my eyes We were within a short 
distance of the British party, who 
were equal to us in number, but far, 
far superior to us in discipline and 
experience. Of this we were aware, 
but it did not discourage us. “ What,”- 
said one of my comrades, “ what 
should make us faint hearted ? If we 
can’t make as close a column, or 
wheel about as swift, we can stand 
our ground as firm, and strike as hard 
a blow as any red bird there.” “ Give 
me this,” said a young man, grasping 
his gun, “ and plenty of sugar plums, 
(meaning bullets,) and I’ll fight the 
devil himself!” “ Bravely spoken,” 
cried our captain, as he came up in 
time to bear our conversation ; “ and 
think, comrades, of the good cause 
you are engaged in ; should it be 
our turn to fall, why come on, the 
field of battle is a soldier’s proper 
death bed.” 

As I was walking round the camp 
that evening, 1 perceived a man steal- 
ing away through the trees. Calling 
to a soldier near me, we soon secured 
the fugitive, and immediately con- 
ducted him to the commander. 
“ Here, Colonel,” I said, as I doffed 
34 
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my hat, “ I have brought a spy, but 
I think he’ll tell no tales to night.” 
The man turned fiercely upon me, 
and the light of the fire revealed my 
old rival Brown. 1 am bound to tell 
the truth, and the truth is, that the 
joy of revenge beat in my bosom : 
“ Ha !” I exclaimed, “ is it you, my 
ghostly friend ? well, you have now a 
chance of acting the spirit to perfec- 
tion.” “ I neither ask nor expect 
mercy,” he said sternly ;” “ I know 
my fate, but do not fear it.” “ Who 
would have thought so much courage 
dwelt in a tory ?” I said, as 1 walked 
rather pensively to my tent. 

It was near midnight, when a sol- 
dier came to me and said, “ Here’s a 
woman who will see you, I can’t keep 
her out.” “ How did she get in the 
camp ?” “ She would come,” he an- 
swered ; “ the watch threatened to 
shoot her, but she did’nt care, aud it 
was’nt worth while to hurt a woman.” 
She will risk her life for him, I 
thought, and irritated, by jealousy, I 
muttered, “ I’ll be d — d if 1 have any 
pity.” The words were scarcely 
uttered, when Jane, pale and agita- 
ted, entered the tent. “ My husband 
has been captured,” she said, the in- 
stant she saw me. “ I know it,” I 
replied, “ I was his captor.” 

“ You !” she cried, clasping her 
hands, “ then he is safe.” “ Do not 



be too certain.” “You will not barm 
him, corporal ?” The artful jade 
knew 1 loved to bear my title. 
“ What,” I said, “ have either of 
you deserved at my hands, that I 
should not barm him ? The last time 
we spoke together, you scorned the 
continental blue coat, now it is his 
turn.” “ Is it possible you recollect 
that silly jest ?” she replied, “ but 
you will forget it now, and forgive 
me.” “ If 1 should, it would not 
avail ; I have given him up to the 
Colonel.” She trembled violently, 
and her cheek seemed to freeze. 
“ While there is life I will struggle !” 
she exclaimed. “ You can easily see 
him, you can favour his escape — oh 1 
save him, save him 1” “ Consider,” 
I said, “ the dreadful risk, the certain 
death which awaits my detection.” 
She was again silent. After a long 
pause, she said, “ See here and 
opening her shawl, she showed me a 
young babe who slept peacefully on 
her bosom. “ Will you make him 
fatherless ?” She had not wept be- 
fore, but now the big tears rolled 
down her cheeks. I was not accus- 
tomed to woman’s smiles — and I had 
never seen a female weep. 

The next morning Brown was with 
his wife, and 1 marched to battle 
with a light heart. 

R. 
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[For the Literary Journal.] 

INAUGURAL DISCOURSE, 

Delivered on the Fourth day of January, 1821, by James Renwick, A. M., Professor of 
Natural and F.iperimental Philosophy and Chemistry, in Columbia College. Published 
by order of the Board of Trustees. pp. 31. 



Columbia College, located within 
our own city, now respectable from 
antiquity, honoured by the names of 
great men whom it has educated, or 
who have officiated within its walls, 
connected, by so many pleasant and 
imperishable associations, with the 
remembrances of youth, should seem 
to have a large claim on the sympa- 
thies and the liberality of many of 
this community. Nevertheless, we 
are ashamed to confess, that it is suf- 
fered to remain unhonoured, unen- 
dowed, and unnoticed, while almost 
every ephemeral institution for indi- 
vidual or party purposes, under the 
specious guise of charity, receives 
its dole of windy paneygyric and 
more substantial lucre. Our College, 
by tacit consent, ranks high among 
the institutions of the country. We 
believe, it is more honoured abroad, 
than at home. But alas ! the need- 
ful revenue, which is to supply the 
4 v£*c the divine aliment 

of the soul, must be extorted in des- 
picable dribblets from the cold and 
calculating hands of ignorant legisla- 
tors. 

By a statement in the Albany Ar- 
gus, transferred from that paper to 
the North American Review, the 
amount of legislative appropriations, 
made for the benefit of Columbia 



College, is stated to be $123,375. 
The writer of the article was correct 
in the nominal amount, but it appears 
that the real proceeds, from which 
the College has derived any advan- 
tage, are not equal to one-fifth of that 
Rum. 

“ 1. In 1792, for the Libra- 
ry, (called incorrectly, 

3,250,) £3,750 

2. To build a wall round 

the College, rendered 
necessary by the exca- 
vation of the streets, 3,000 

3. Seven years grant of 

£260 per annum, to- 
wards the salary of a 
professor of Grecian and 
Roman Antiquities, 1,750 

4. Bot , nic Garden, 20 acres 

at £250, 6,000 

6. The grant of February, 

1819, 10,000 



£23,500 

“ Of (he residue, £22,000 were appro- 
priated by the Legislature to the encou- 
ragement of the art of Medicine ; £7,875 
to that of general literature j £25,000 to 
reimburse Dr. Hosack for bis trouble and 
expense in forming his botanical collec- 
tion ; and £45,000 lost by the deprecia- 
tion of property, between the time of its 
being acquired by the state, and that 
when the grant to Columbia College be- 
came absolute.” 

Such is the statement given (and it 
may be relied on as correct) in the 
appendix to this address. 

The progress of improvement in 
the division of labour, has been ra- 
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pid in this College, within a few 
years past, as the following statement 
evinces. 

“ The time has been, when the whole 
inslruclion in the Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, Classical, Ethical, and Rhetorical 
departments, together with the adminis- 
tration of the disciple, was performed by 
three professors. Even these were more 
than could be supported by the fees of 
tuition As the property of the College 
increased in value, and its revenue aug- 
mented, an active executive officer was 
placed at its head, who also assumed du- 
ties, that enabled the professor of Ethics 
and Rhetoric to extend his usefulness. 
The Classical department was next divi- 
ded, and entrusted to two different hands. 
The Physical Sciences are now separa- 
ted from those which are purely Mathe- 
matical. To complete the plan of tho 
board of trustees, another division must 
still take place, which shall separate 
Ethics from Rhetoric. The last part of 
this desirable plan cannot be soon exe- 
cuted, if foreign aid is not afforded.” 

It is on the occasion of being called 
to the chair of Natural Philosophy, 
that the present Inaugural Address 
has been delivered by its learned 
and respectable author. He sketches 
with great precision and elegance 
the general divisions of the science 
to which his labours are to be direct- 
ed ; and in concluding, glances at 
several topics connected with the 
College, which are highly worthy 
public attention. In this brief no- 
tice, our limits do not permit us to 
dwell on them. We shall only ex- 
tract his remarks relating to the loca- 
tion ol the Institution, which we 
think afford a complete answer to a 
very common objection. 

“ It has been urged, that a city is an 
improper place for the education of 
youth. This idea has been carried so 



far as to have furnished the ground for a 
Legislative provision with regard to Co- 
lumbia College. It may, notwithstand- 
ing, be reasonably doubted whether it be 
founded upon correct principles. With 
respect to the youth of the city, it is very 
evident, that no instruction in religion, 
manners, or morals, can be so perfect as 
that which flows from parental authority ; 
nor any discipline so effectual as that 
administered by anxious and watchful 
friends. A College constituted like this, 
is to them not only a saving of expense, 
but the place of education least exposed 
to corrupt their moral and religious ha- 
bits, and best Calculated to form (heir 
manners. Of late years the youtb of tbe 
country have not formed any great pro- 
portion of the students of this seminary. 
The case in former times was very differ- 
ent. Should this change have arisen 
from a fear of the influence of tbe evil 
communication and bad example that are 
thought to abound in a city, it may be 
urged in reply, that the power which is 
exerted over the morals of youth by a 
watchful and discriminating society, is in 
itself sufficient to obviate any pernicious 
effect that might be anticipated from such 
sources. 

“ To enlarge upon this topic, might 
lead to invidious comparisons between 
the regulations of this institution and 
those of other colleges. It is by no 
means my intention to enter into such a 
discussion. The impression that I wish 
distinctly to convey is, that the plan of 
discipline here adopted, after the exam- 
ple of some of the most moral and reli- 
gious countries of Europe, cannot of it- 
self exert an injurious influence upon 
the morals of youth.”’ 

We heartily congratulate the College 
on the accession of Mr. Renwick to 
his present station. The division of 
the chair of Moral Philosophy and 
Belles-Lettres, is, perhaps, of still 
more importance ; and we hope that 
it may speedily be effected. 

The present professor of Mathe- 
matics in this Institution, is univer- 
sally allowed to be without a superior 
in this country, in the science to 
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which he is devoted. The Classical 
department is under the charge of 
gentlemen, whose proficiency in their 
pursuits is honourable to themselves 
and the College ; and they have, we 
hope, a long and glorious career be- 
fore them. We trust that they will 
reform, or rather regenerate, the 
course of classical instruction, and 
give to the country many thorough- 
bred scholars. — We trust that Colum- 
bia College will oppose a barrier to 
the mingling currents of false quan- 
tity, superficial quackery, and infi- 
delity, which, by a natural sympathy, 
blending their polluted waters, roll, 



from the eastward, over our city and 
state. It is a melancholy truth, that 
we are overflowed with pedagogues, 
just let loose from some hot bed of 
empiricism, who give the longues of 
our youth a perverse faculty of mis- 
pronouncing every Greek or Latin 
word of three syllables, which they 
pretend to articulate ; who call father 
/Eneas, /Eneas, and his sire, Andri- 
ses, &c. ; and who produce a baleful 
effect on early education, which it is 
difficult for the exertions of after life 
to overcome. This subject we may 
resume in some future paper, for it 
merits much consideration. L. C. 



[Fur the Literarv Journal.] 

A MOONLIGHT SUMMERS EVENING IN THE COUNTRT. 

1 

When the shades of evening fall, 

Am] nature is in darkness dight. 

The moon removes the gloomy pall, 

Aud sweetly beams on such a night. 

2 

Pensively 1 now could rove 
Where the streamlet, flowing bright. 

Winding thro’ the shady grove. 

Murmurs soft, on such a night : 

3 

The herbage now with dew is sheen. 

On tired swains full slumbers light, 

W'hile sportively o’er hill and green, 

The fays might trip on such a night. 

4 

Oh who conld witness such a scene 
When day removes its garish light, 

And beauteous shines the heaven’s queen, 

And not rejoice, on such a night. 

5 

The calm which reigns o’er hill and dale 
Should tears and sorrow put to flight, 

And with its influence should prevail 
O'er every heart, on such a night. 
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6 

The ail' pow gently fans the blood, 

The scene is lovelier to the sight, 

And nature seems t’ adore her God 
In silent praise, on such a night. 

7 

Come forth misfortunes child, and say 
Should doubts your wav’ring soul atfright, 
You cast them with disdain away, 

And rest in faith, on such a night. 

8 

That being who could frame the sky. 

And governs it in boundless might, 

At whose command the lightnings fly, 

In mercy speaks, on such a night. 

9 

Perhaps the friends we once did love 
Bend from the clouds in robes of white, 

And beckon us to fly above, 

And be with them, on such a night. 

10 

And if my mortal race is run, 

And Death is near, now let him smite, 

I’d joy to find my labours done, 

And speed to bliss, on such a night. 

11 

But now the stars grow dim and pale, 

The moon no more shines calmly bright, 
And freshly blows the morning gale ; 

Adieu ! Adieu ! tbou lovely night. 

Ignotus. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

ON READING YAMOYDEN. 

Neglected Poesy, that slept erewhile, 

Now wakes her numbers in Yamoyden’s lay ; 

The mind with soft’ning graces oft beguiles 
To where in fancy Indian warriors stray 
Mid Haup’s wild scenes : strews flow’rs on paths before 
But little known in poet’s tuneful lore. 

Departed Genius ! whom the muse but gave 
Short time ’mid inspirations sweet, to rove ; 

And Fancy bade her golden pennon wave 
O’er every scene, of hill and woodland grove, 

O’er Morning’s glowing tints, and Evening’s calm repose. 

And thou ! who weav’st fair flowers in friendship’s wreath, 
Where blending tints with kindred beauties glow. 
Whether they deck the Indian’s bed of heath, 
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Or in the magic of love’s numbers flow ; 

Whether in war’s dread scenes, or dire disastrous wo. 
Why recreant to the Muse ? when favoured oft 
With strains that wrap the mind in dreams as soft 
As erst from fount of Inspiration sprung 
In olden times ; when minstrel’s harps were strung 
To classic strains the sacred groves among. 

C. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

STANZAS. 

WRITTEN AT NIGHT. 

I love that midnight time when all the world is hush’d and still. 
Unheeded then the heart may mourn, and tears the eye may fill ; 

And bitter thoughts will come and go, and memory will bring 

Her dreams of other years, when life and hope were in their spring 

Those years have past, but oft they come again in pristine power. 

For long the heart delights to cling around its youthful hour ; 

And sweet those moments are to me, when I can turn and gaze 
Upon that home where joy smil’d round the morning of my days. 

But ’tis not always thus in joy my dreams of youth pass by, 

For dark thoughts rise, like winter clouds, that veil the sun and sky 

Once soft eyes met the glance of mine, and both in brightness shone. 
And round this heart another twined as if they were but one. 

Those hours are gone, and never more that eye of love will shine, 

And sorrow’s falling tears, long, long have dimm’d the light of mine 

But morning dawns, and careless smile, must hide my inward wo. 

But when the sun shall set at night, these tears again may flow. 

*. R. *. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

VOYAGE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF AN AMERICAN LAWYER. 



There is an uncontrollable dispo- 
sition of the heart, to meditate on the 
fallen fortunes of man, and to trace 
every intermediate step between hap- 
piness and sorrow. Each particular 
event in the lives of distinguished 



persons has its annal, and its histo- 
rian, and by this are discovered, 
when passion and prejudice have ta- 
ken flight with time, the characters of 
those of other days, who have been 
“ their glory, or their shame.” Like 
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a picture by the hands of an ancient 
master — from the very effect of time, 
they seem to acquire a softness and 
mellow tint, on which we love to 
dwell ; and which even spreads a 
charm over the defects themselves. 

There is not an incident in the life 
of Mary Queen of Scots, but which, 
calls forth the sympathies of our na- 
ture ; and even in this age of calcu- 
lators, there are few so cold to mis- 
fortune, or so dead to pity, who do 
not feel at every remembrance, some- 
thing of the anguish and sorrow 
which embittered her youthful days. 

The tide served, and the wind was 
fair for Scotland, when the young 
widow of Francis Second stepped on 
board of her galley, and bade adieu 
to France. The convoy of armed 
vessels which had taken their sailing 
distance around her, at a given sig- 
nal, weighed anchor together, and all 
at once bore away. 

In the splendid escort of the Queen 
mother, who had attended her from 
Paris to the very beach of Calais, 
there was something very flattering 
to the young heart of Mary, although 
she well knew the motives under 
which it was given. The most distin- 
guished of the French court crowded 
near her, to pay her their last homage, 
and her dames d’honneur, whose 
happiness it had been to anticipate 
every wish of their mistress, were 
sad and disconsolate, as they exchan- 
ged their last farewell. Indeed, when 
the procession returned to the town, 
on their way back to Paris, a general 



gloom was observed by the most in- 
attentive spectators. — But the most 
unhappy person of all was Mary her- 
self. 

A daughter of the house of Guise, 
she was sent by her mother at an 
early age to be educated among her 
relations in France, and there she re- 
ceived a very superior education. 
Rejecting the offers of Henry the 
Eighth, for bis son the young prince 
Edward, she became the wife of Fran- 
cis Second, and the pride of the 
French nation. 

The court presented a scene of un- 
interrupted gayety, for she was the 
life of all around her. Her manners, 
beauty, and youth, gained her uni- 
versal popularity, and France looked 
forward to happy days, when it saw 
her influence hush to silence the voice 
of clamour and contention. The first 
year of her reign, in which the most 
imaginary wishes of her heart had 
only been made known to be grati- 
fied, had not yet passed, when the 
unexpected death of her husband 
left her suddenly without authority. 
In a moment she felt the greatness of 
her fall, and experienced all the 
fickleness of fortune. Through the 
means of Catharine De Medicis, she 
was subject to so many mortifications, 
that in her indignation and grief, she 
retired to Rheims. Yet even now 
she did not lose the most valuable of 
her friends. For what generous heart 
was there, or could there be, insensi- 
ble to the sorrows of a female of 
eighteen, who, with a romance pecu- 
liar to her own life, retired to a di!?'- 
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tent province; to lament the loss of 
her husband, and her crown. She 
se'emed to have bad a spirit beyond 
her sex and years, and replied to the 
mercenary offers made her by Eliza- 
beth, with a proper and becoming digni* 
ty. At Rheims, however, she was not 
always to remain. A deputation ar- 
rived from Scotland, imploring her 
return, to take upon her the govern- 
ment of her native land. . Sensibly 
touched, as she was, by this proof of 
their affection, yet she could not but 
look upon it with horror. Accustom- 
ed to the attentions of a polished peo- 
ple, she was unhappy at the idea of 
subjecting herself to the rough greet- 
ings of her Scottish subjects. Every 
scene of her past life — every remem- 
brance of former happiness, made her 
more unwilling to depart. The French 
officers, who had been serving under 
her mother against the English, 
brought back the most frightful de- 
scription of the wild habits of the 
highlanders. A religious ferocity had 
added itself to their other qualities, 
and their voices were lifted up against 
the worship of the Romish churches, 
in every part of Scotland. 

With all this hatred, however, “ to 
book and bell’' — with all this con- 
tempt for outward ceremonies, they 
had not yet forgotten their duty or 
allegiance. 

The Queen Regent was dead, after 
having maintained herself to the last 
by a mixture of boldness and artifice, 
that found no equal among her ene- 
mies. The distresses of civil war 
had made a frightful change in do- 

vo L. IV, 



mestic life. Clansmen, whose fidelity 
is so proverbial, became estranged 
from each other ; and kinsmen, who 
in that country have always been 
noted for constancy in their affection, 
committed upon each other the most 
frightful excesses. The sober and 
loyal part of the nation saw no other 
relief than in their weakness, and 
fancying that a woman’s gentle hand 
might stay the arm of violence, were 
anxious for Mary’s return. The de- 
putation was accordingly despatched 
to her, to entreat her compassion on 
her suffering people. It was chiefly 
at the instance of her uncles that sbe 
announced her consent. At first sbe 
would not listen to tbe request, and 
with tears in her eyes, besought them 
to consider her youth and inexperi- 
ence. To these strong appeals of a 
female heart, the stern old primates 
were wholly insensible. Political 
life had destroyed every tender feel- 
ing, and they knew nothing of the in- 
genuousness of youth, which is at 
once its beauty and its weakness. 
Overcome by their reasons of inter- 
est, and her habitual confidence in 
their judgment, she made her accept- 
ance public. 

But still she lingered in her pur- 
pose, and shrank from the evil, which, 
in her presentiment, seemed to hang 
over her. — How full of nature is this 
part of Mary’s life, and how expres- 
sive of the innocence of her inten- 
tions, was this shrinking back from the 
offer made her at the early age of 
nineteen, when a crown must have 
been almost irresistible. Suspicion 
3i 
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had not yet blasted her young hopes ; 
and slander had not yet discovered 
its venom or its tooth. 

Elizabeth of England, however, 
seemed determined to interrupt her 
voyage ; and a large English fleet 
was observed cruising in the Channel. 
Mary demanded, by her Ambassador 
D’Oisel, a pledge of safe conduct. 
This appeal to her honour and 
generosity, Elizabeth had not the 
grace to acknowledge. — It was unno- 
ticed, and has left a stigma upon the 
character of the British princess, 
which all her glories cannot hide. 
When the intelligence arrived, Mary 
could not conceal her indignation. 
Clearing her room of all her atten- 
dants, she addressed Throgmorton, 
the English Envoy, in these memo- 
rable words : “ How weak I may 

prove, or how far a woman’s frailty 
may transport me, 1 cannot tell. 
However, I am resolved not to have 
so many witnesses of my infirmity, 
as your mistress had at her audience 
of my ambassador. Nothing dis- 
turbs me so much ; as having asked, 
with such importunity, a favour it 
was no consequence for me to obtain. 
1 can with God’s leave return to 
mine own country, without her per- 
mission, as I came to France in spite 
of her brother Edward. Neither 
want I friends, able and willing to 
conduct me home, as they have 
brought me hither, though 1 was de- 
sirous to make an experiment of your 
mistress’ friendship.” 

She embarked, and her galley had 
left the French coast. — In the bustle 



of embarkation, in the variety of a 
sea voyage, and in the attentions of a 
sujte every way fitted to her rank, 
she bad at first little time for reflec- 
tion. She was attended by her un- 
cles, and many distinguished French 
courtiers. 

Soon becoming familiar, this va- 
riety no longer amused her ; and the 
whole strength of her memory and 
her affections rose up and overcame 
her. This sudden burst of grief touch- 
ed all around her with compassion. She 
seemed as if weighed down with a 
sense of coming ill, and an anticipa- 
tion of her future misfortunes. She 
did not hesitate to mingle her tears 
with those of her attendants, kept 
her eyes constantly- towards the 
shore, and never ceased watching it, 
till it was no more to be seen. — She 
wept, and would not he comforted. 
When night came, she continued to 
remain on deck, in hopes of yet get- 
ting a glimpse of her “ beloved 
France.” — She refused to retire to 
her cabin, made the deck her couch, 
and tasted nothing that was offered 
her. Wrapping herself in a sea 
cloak, she waited impatiently for the 
return of day. 

Fortune (and it was her last kind- 
ness to Mary) seemed willing to 
soothe her. — The wind died away, 
and the tide carried the vessel back 
within sight of land. — And oh ! how 
it rejoiced her heart, when she felt 
that she was not quite lost. “ Fare- 
well, F ranee,” she exclaimed, “ Fare- 
well, beloved country, which I shall 
never more behold.” “ Farewell, hap- 
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p y land, which, alas ! I shall visit no 
more.” In this manner she con- 
tinued to speak, till the land breeze 
which the morning brought with it, 
carried the fleet to sea. Under co- 
ver of a thick fog, they escaped the 
English cruisers, and came safe to 
anchor in the harbour of Leith. 
Mary was delighted with the first 
prospect of her dominions ; she land- 
ed in the gayest mood, and could 
not imagine, with scenery so beauti- 
ful, any other than a loyal and gene- 
rous people. 

But here her mortifications com- 
menced. Arriving sooner than was 
expected, she found no preparations 
to receive her, and even then she 
was too penetrating not to discover 
the wretched poverty of her escort 
to Holyrood. The change from 
splendid equipage, knights richly 
dressed, and the showy appearance 
of the French household troops, to a 
few naked higblandmen, the shrill 
and wild notes of he bagpipe, and 
ihe threadbare cloaks of her Scotch 
nobility, was too striking to escape 
her notice. Humbled as she was, 
her discretion and amiable manners 
never left her ; and she was receiv- 
ed with universal joy. 

She was then in the full bloom of 
youth and beauty, and while her 
personal accomplishments gained her 
universal admiration, her cultivated 
understanding won her universal es- 
teem. She was mistress of many 
languages ; was a good scholar, and 
excelled in all the accomplishments 
of her sex. Her affability, which 



never impaired her dignity, was 
completely irresistible. Buchanan, 
her most violent enemy, could not 
but acknowledge the great fascina- 
tion of her “ merrie luikis and gen- 
till countenance.” 

Her administration, also, was at 
first very popular, and her measures 
gave promise of great abilities. But 
to a discontented and fanatic peo- 
ple, slight cause was sufficient to pro- 
duce rebellion. Fierce and uncon- 
trollable in their own religious faith, 
they could make no allowance for 
that in which the hapless Mary bad 
been educated. In their own reli- 
gious zeal, they made no allowance 
for that of any others. Perplexity 
followed perplexity like the waves 
of the sea, and the tempests 
which broke upon her little bark, 
made fearful inroads upon her hopes, 
and her good fame. How desolate 
was her situation, and how pitiable 
her destiny ! No wonder that she 
clung to those who dared espouse her 
cause, and assisted her in bearing up 
against the storm. No wonder that 
in the rudeness and uncultivation of 
her country, she telt grateful for any 
refined attentions. 

A lovelier being never graced the 
earth. Over any other people, or 
at any other age, her reign would 
have been glorious and happy. — Her 
beauty would have rallied a host of 
armed men around her, — Her youth 
would have been a safeguard, and 
her innocence a protection. — Her ac- 
complishments would have led to 
the cultivation ef the sciences. In 
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ber gentle sway, all hearts would 
have loved tbe “ silken cords” which 
bound them in allegiance ; and not an 
insult would ever have been offered 
her, which it was possible to revenge. 
The blessings of peace would have 
given to poetry a new inspiration, 
and her bards, secure in the sweet- 
ness of their songs, would have trust- 
ed to the myrtle, and not to the sword. 

“ In war she would have been the 
mountain storm ; in peace the gale 
of spring.” But this was not for 
her. It was her lot to see her ho- 
nours fade away like the dews of 
morning, and to learn, by sad expe- 
rience, that the most brilliant quali- 
ties, and unparalleled beauty are no 
defence against “ envy, hatred, and 
malice.” Like tbe unhealthful va- 
pours which rise from the lowlands, 
and steal over a landscape lately all 
sunshine and flowers, so sorrow after 
sorrow clouded the heart of Mary. 
Every attempt for her relief was some 
how unsuccessful, and those gallant 
men who risked their fortunes for her, 



had only the melancholy opportunity 
of completing the sacrifice, by offer- 
ing up their lives in her cause. 

Her memory is, at this day, most 
amply vindicated, thanks to the truth- 
loving Robertson, and the philosophic 
Chalmers. Her beauty still warms 
the canvas, and her virtues live in 
song. The following lines from 
Moore almost seem to have been par- 
ticularly intended for her : 

“ Who saw ber form in youthful prime, 
Ne’er thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time. 
And waste its bloom away, Mary.” 

As streams that run o’er golden mines 
With modest murmurs glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide — 

So veiled beneath a simple gmise, 

Her radiant genius shone, 

And that which charm’d all other eyes, 
Seem’d worthless in her own. 

Though many a gifted mind we meet. 
Though fairest forms we see, 

To live with these is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee, Mary. 

Hetlet. - 



■ [For the Literary Journal.] 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 

Sir, 

The three last numbers of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine con- 
tain three cantos of an epic poem, called Daniel O'Rourke. The story of 
which this is a new version, is very old, and probably familiar to a great 
many people. In an old Manchester Almanac, I find the version which I 
send you. It may have been from the pen of Mr. Wordsworth, as 
it has much of the characteristic simplicity of Betty Foy Goody Blake, 
and Harry Gill. 

DANIEL ROOK. 

Would you hear of Daniel Rook, 

How a journey long he took ? 

How he travelled to the moon. 

And got back again quite soon ? 
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Daniel Rook, beside a lake, 

Saw the dimples breezes make ; 

Saw the skies reflected shine, 

And Daniel thought it very fine. 

Then an Eagle came along, 

Very large and very strong ; 

Said the Eagle, Daniel Rook, 

Pray wbat is’t at which you look ? 

Then full boldly Daniel Rook 
Unto the monstrous eagle spoke 
I am looking at the lake, 

Seeing how the waters shake. 

Said the Eagle, no more slack,* 

Daniel, get upon my back ! 

So the monstrous eagle took 
On his shoulders Daniel Rook. 

Up he flew, like sin and death. 

Never stopping to take breath ; 

Daniel thought he’d ne’er have done, 
When above he spied the moon ; 

Like a cheese without a rind, 

0 how gloriously it shined ! 

Like a cheese that’s cut in two, 

Aba ! said Daniel, how d’ye do ? 

Said the Eagle, Daniel bold. 

Of that there horn you must take hold ; 

So the simple Daniel did 

Just as the monstrous eagle bid. 

Then away the eagle flew. 

Leaving Daniel looking blue ; 

Now I’m sure, said Daniel bold. 
Hanging here I shall take cold. 

Then the man in the moon came out, 
Picked his teeth, and looked about ; 
Mr. Daniel Rook, said be. 

Good morning, what do you want with 

Said Daniel, How is your wife to day ? 
She is in a family way ; 

1 fear we shan’t have room enough. 

So 1 beg, Daniel, you’d be off. 

* Corwtnalion — Slang Dictionary. 
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I can't said Daniel — you must, said he—* 

I won’t, said Daniel, it can’t be — 

Very well, said the man in the moon. 

We shall see that, very soon. 

In he went, and out he strode, 

With a crowbar dyed with blood ; 

Sure and certain aim be took, 

Knocked off the horn and Daniel Rook. 

' Fall’n from his high estate, 

Daniel went at no small rate ; 

Nor can he tell, so queer he feels, 

Which is his head, and which his heels. 

He saw a flock of wild geese nigh, 

And long and loud he heard them cry — 

Daniel Kook, w^ere will you go ? 

Indeed, said Daniel, I don’t kuow ; 

But by the course which now I take, 

I guess I’m falling in the lake, 

Then said the geese — why don’t you look, 

And fall on dry land, Daniel Rook ? 

Hiatus. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

If we suppose the heart to be a garden, contentment a beautiful rose, 
and the sprightliness of youth a dew-drop, what think you of the following 

LINES. 

Love came to my garden, a blooming young boy. 

His lips dropping sweetness, his eyes beaming joy, 

And tripping along thro’ each alcove and bower, 

Espied in its centre a beautiful flower. 

’Twas morning, the dew laid asleep on its breast ; 

No sun fiercely beaming had broken its rest : 

But Cupid, who cares not for others’ repose, 

Unfeelingly snapt off my beautiful rose. 

Triumphant he gazed on the elegant prize, 

New sparkles of pleasure escaped from his eyes ; 

But suddenly sighing, he held down his head : 

The jewel that hung on its bosom had fled — 

The dew-drop had fallen. My favourite’s fate 
The flowers of the garden weep early and late ; 

And oft from my eye-lid unwittingly flows 
A tear when I think of my beautiful rose. 

Cerilonus. 
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[For the Literary Journal.] * 

STANZAS. 

I. 

The language of that soft blue eye 
Speaks what nought else may better tell— 
The smother’d pang, the unutter’d sigh. 

The sting of joy remember’d well : 

In one short, mute expression cast 
Her earliest anguish, and her last. 

II. 

Tears flow not there : her sorrows rise 
In milder shape, yet leave their trace 
Fix’d as the settled shade that lies 
Upon the pale moon’s silver face : 

Types of a heart which none shall see, 

And changeless in their mystery. 

L. C . 



. [For the Literary Journal . ] 

STANZAS 

To “ Catharine,” on reading her Dirge to the memory of Lieutenant Mecomber 

Oh Lady ! while the undegen’rate lyre 

Sounds the wild symphonies of happy days, 

How bless’d, as thrills triumphantly the wire. 

The heart that listens and the hand that plays ! 

Then smiling pleasure sprightlier trips along — 

E’en grief enchanted owns the power of song ! 

But Lady !. when its melancholy tone 

Slow, solemn, murmurs o’er some early grave. 

Where all the bliss fond Friendship e’er had known 
Lies lost whh one, nor band nor prayer could save, 
Mirth, sad for once, shall list with downcast eye, 

As on the breeze of beav’n the numbers die. 

Yes, Lady ! yes, a heart as lightly gay 
As ever revel’d in fair summer's beam, 

Or throbb’d at fairy fancy’s roundelay, 

Or laugh’d at bubbles dancing down life’s stream, 
Might o’er that truth-taught dirge be wise, the while 
Tears, honest tears, bedimm’d the careless smile ! 
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Oh ! sweet at life’s departing hour, te feel 
Our image long ’mid circles dear shall bloom, 

That beauty, genius, band in hand shall kneel 
With spring to consecrate an ideal tomb ! 

Then, truly then, “ alike our place of rest,” 

The green earth swelling, or the ocean’s breast !” 

$. OF NEW-jERSEr. 

Patertm, Jan. Ut, 1821 
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[From the National Intelligencer.] 

LETTER FROM WILLIAM D. ROBINSON, Esq. TO THE HONOURABLE 
JOHN H. EATON. 



Washington City, Jan. 15, 1821. 

Since the invention of the Mariners’ 
Compass, and the improvements in 
ship- building, voyages of discovery 
have been undertaken and executed 
under the auspices of several nations. 
The results may be considered of 
the highest importance to the human 
race 

The discovery and settlement of 
the American continent by a civilized 
people forms an epoch in historic an- 
nals, more interesting to the family 
of mankind than any we have upon 
record. 

Although the nations of Europe 
have made, and are still making, ef- 
forts to obtain a correct knowledge 
of the coasts of the new world, yet 
much remains to be done ; and we 
humbly think that the fame and in- 
terests of the republic of the United 
States are as deeply involved in this 
subject as any other nation in the 
civilized world. 

As yet we are indebted, for our 
knowledge of the continent of Amer- 
ica, to other nations than our own. 
Among the celebrated navigators who 
occupy a distinguished place in his- 
tory, Cook, Anson, Vancouver, &c. 
are the boast of England, and reflect 
immortal honour on the sovereigns 
and enlightened statesmen who pat- 
ronized their voyages. 

F ranee speaks with pride of her 
enterprising Perouse. The mea- 
sures she adopted to ascertain his 
fate, as well as the sympathy of man- 
kind for the loss of so able a naviga- 
tor, evince the high regard in which 
his character and talents were held. 

VOL. IV. 



The Portuguese and Spaniards, as 
well as the Dutch and Russians, have 
emulated each other in equipping 
expeditions for the circumnavigation 
of the globe, and more particularly 
for exploring the north-west coast 
of America. 

The discoveries of Cook, on the 
Noith-West Coast, were of limited 
extent, nor had he time to explore, 
with precision, even those parts 
which he did visit. 

Perouse was in a similar situation 
with Cook ; he passed merely in view 
of the coast, but was rarely able to 
approach it, in consequence of fuggy 
weather. His observations chiefly 
apply to the Port des Francaise. (at 
which place he delayed some time,) 
and to the rest of the coast as far 
south as Monterey ; but, even that 
space, he had scarcely any commu- 
nication with the shore. 

Cook, after leaving the Sandwich 
Islands, proceeded for the N. W. 
Coast, and made the land in lat. 44 
north, and thence went to Nootka, 
but even Cook gives us little or no 
information of the coast. 

A navigator of the name of Dixon 
has given us some loose and general 
accounts upon the subject, but, as he 
was a mere fur trader, and only visi- 
ted those places where peltry of the 
best quality could be procured, we 
derive little information from him. 

The Viceroy of Mexico, in the 
year 1775, ordered three small ves- 
sels, with experienced navigators, to 
proceed from the port of San Bias, 
and to explore the N. W. Coast. Ob- 
stinate winds and foggy weather pre- 
37 
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vented them from making any ob- 
servations until they reached lat. 41 
north, where they entered a port 
which they called t rinity. 

They extol in extravagant language 
the beauty of the country and its be- 
nign climate. They proceeded from 
Trinity to lat. 4' 1-4 north, and men 
tion having found there an excellent 
poit. ( From thence they went as 
far north as 68, but made very su- 
perficial examinations of the coast. 
They touched, on their return voy- 
age, at 1’ort St. Francis, in hit. 38, 
18, near which they entered a large 
bay, well sheltered from the north 
and south-west, and where they saw 
the month of a large river, but had not 
time to explore it. 

They returned to San Bias in Oc- 
tober, 1776, without having made any 
discoveries that merit particular no- 
tice. 

Another expedition sailed from San 
Bias in 1779, and proceeded as fir 
north as 60, but returned without 
miking any important discoveries. 
Indeed, from the imperfect manner 
those expeditions were equipped, 
and the want of skill of those who 
conducted them, much was not to be 
expected. 

Vancouver's voyage has afforded 
additional lights on the subject; but 
they are better calculated to awaken 
than to satisfy curiosity ; and, indeed, 
he, as well as all preceding naviga- 
tors on the N. W. Coast of America, 
have entirely neglected the examina- 
tion of that part of the coast which 
most particularly interests the United 
States. 1 allude to the space between 
lat. 42 and 49. It is that part of the 
coast to which the present observa- 
tions are principally intended to ap- 

ply- 

Should a voyage of discovery be 
undertaken by the. government of the 
United States, on the principles here- 
after suggested, l hope the whole 
coast, from lat. 42 to the highest lati- 
tude of practicable navigation on the 



N. W. Coast, will be accurately ex- 
plored. Because 1 feel well assured 
that such an undertaking would not 
only redound to the fame of our 
country, and to that of the individu- 
als intrusted with the enterprise, 
but would produce incalculable ad- 
vantages to the commerce and pros- 
perity of the United Mates. 

In looking over the best map of 
Mexico and the N W. Coast of Amer- 
ica, we find that from lat. 42 to the 
mouth of Columbia river, and to the 
straits of Juan de Kuca, the whole 
coast is represented as destitute of 
any good bays ; and no river of any 
consequence except the Columbia 
is laid down in the charts. This 
may in some degree be accounted for, 
from the circumstances before sug- 
gested. that the coast has never been 
closely examined ; but the following 
facts will show that the coast in ques- 
tion is worthy of the serious and 
prompt attention of our government. 

During the time 1 remained in 
Mexico, in 1816, a copy of an impor- 
tant manuscript was furnished me by 
one of the revolutionary chiefs. for the 
express purpose of being communi- 
cated to our government. This docu- 
ment, as well as my other papers, 
was lost, by the circumstances which 
are detailed in my volume of the 
Memoirs of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion ; but the important contents of 
the papers in question are still fresh 
in my recollection. 

The Spaniards have several mis- 
sionary establishments on the coast 
of Old and New California, whence 
one or two friars are annually dis- 
patched to the interior of the coun- 
try to convert the Indians to the 
Christian doctrine, and to obtain to- 
pographical information of those re- 
gions. Some of those friars were 
men of great enterprise and perse- 
verance, and have displayed in their 
reports much profound observation 
on the country they traversed, partic- 
ularly on its productions, animal and 
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vegetable, and on the lakes and rivers 
with which it abounds This valua- 
ble information was transmitted with 
great care to the city of Mexico, and 
there locked up in the ecclesiastical 
archives, except such portion of it as 
the archbishop of Mexico thought 
proper to communicate to the viceroy 
In the years 1 8 10 and 1 1, two friars 
made an excursion up the river Colo- 
rado. This Doble river discharges 
itself in the Gulf of California, 
about the latitude of 32, 40. 
The bar at its mouth has 6 to 9 
fathoms water on it, and the ri- 
ver may be ascended with aline of 
battle ship at least 100 miles. The 
friars followed the course of the ri- 
ver nearly six hundred and fifty miles; 
they found the current gentle, with 
scarcely any impediments to its naviga- 
tion by large vessels nearly the whole 
distance. Several fine streams emp- 
tied into the Colorado, but they did 
not explore their sources. They 
stated the principal source of the 
Colorado to be in the Rocky or Snowy 
Mountains, between latitude 40 and 
41. The description they give of the 
country through which the Colorado 
Hows, would induce the reader to 
believe that it is the finest region in 
the Mexican empire. They repre- 
sent the banks of the river as being 
in many places 100 feet above its 
surface ; that the whole country is a 
forest of majestic trees, and that they 
never bad seen such exuberant vege- 
tation. When they came to the ridge 
of mountains where the Colorado has 
its source, they proceeded a few 
miles on the eastern declivity of the 
ridge, and, to their astonishment, 
found several streams pursuing a 
course nearly opposite to these, on 
the western side of the ridge. I 
presume, from the descriptions of 
the friars, that the streams which 
thus excitel their surprise, were the 
head waters of the Arkansas, La 
Platte, and some others of our great 
rivers, which hare their sources in 
those regions. 



The friars spent several days on 
the eastern side of the ridge ; they 
passed over six distinct rivers, all of 
which they nay were of considerable 
depth and width ; they met several 
roving bands of Indians, who treated 
them with kindness, and conducted 
them by a short route on their re- 
turn over the ridge to the river Colo- 
rado. The distance between the 
sources of the respective rivers, on 
each side of the ridge, they represent 
as very trifling, not exceeding 22 or 
25 leagues. They represent the 
ridge as full of deep ravines, and 
have no doubt that it would be easy 
to open a water communication by 
canals between the rivers before 
mentioned. They give a glowing de- 
scription of the beauty of the coun- 
try. comparing it to the hills and val- 
leys of Andalusia and Grenada They 
dwell particularly on the mildness of 
the climate, and recommend the im- 
mediate establishment there of two 
missionaries. 

The original intention of the two 
friars was to return to Monterey, by 
descending the Cnlorardo, but learn- 
ing from the Indians that at a short 
distance to the west there were two 
other rivers as large as the Colora- 
do, they determined on exploring 
the country, and accordingly, after 
travelling two days, they came to a 
spacious lake, which they described 
to be about forty leagues in circum- 
ference ; from this lake issued two 
tine rivers. They descended what 
they considered the largest stream, 
whose general course was about 
VV. N. \V. After descending about 
fifty leagues, they represent the ri- 
ver to be deep, and in many places a 
mile in width. They continued their 
route until the river discharged itself 
on the coast of California, at about 
the latitude 43, 30. J hey state the 
bar at the month of the river to have 
on it at least 20 feet water. They 
procured a large canoe from the In- 
dians, and went leisurely along the 
coast, until they reached Monterey. 
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On their route, they discovered se- 
veral fine harbours and deep bays, 
which they describe as far superior 
to the port of Monterey. It is pos- 
sible some portion of the remarks of 
these friars may not be correct, but 
of the fidelity of their general state- 
ments I have no doubt, particularly 
as to the important fact of their hav- 
ing descended a river which disem- 
bogues on the California coast, at the 
latitude before mentioned. 

One of these friars, in the year 
If! 12, was sent from Monterey to 
Mexico, with despatches to the arch- 
bishop. On his route from ban Bias 
to the city of Mexico, he was inter- 
cepted by a party of revolutionists 
and was sent with his papers to the 
head-quarters of the patriots. It 
was a copy of those papers that was 
put into my hands. 

By the treaty recently made be- 
tween the United .States and Spaiu, 
the southern limits of our republic 
on the Pacific ocean will be found 
somewhere between latitude 41 
and 42, N. The first object which I 
presume will occupy the attention of 
our government, will be to send an 
exploring party by land, conducted by 
able officers, to examine the tract of 
country from the head waters of the 
Red river and the Arkansas, to the 
coast of California, and if it should 
be found that a river, as before de- 
scribed, has its source, and dischar- 
ges itself within our territory, it re- 
quires no gift of prophecy to predict 
that this section of our country will 
become highly important. 

During the time that an expedition 
by land is occupied in topographical 
investigations, could not one or more 
ships of our navy be despatched on a 
voyage of discovery, and in the first 
instance to survey accurately the 
range of coast from our southern to 
our nothern boundary. Afier accom- 
plishing this essential object, they 
may proceed along theN. VV. Coast 
to the extremities of our continent. 



pass over to the Asiatic coast, and 
thence shape their course for the In- 
dian Archipelago, carrying our star- 
spangled banner among a people with - 
whom the civilized world has scarce- 
ly yet had any intercourse. " hese 
Indian islands offer an immense field 
for American enterprise. They con- 
tain upwards of fifteen millions of in- 
habitants, and cover a space of 
near five millions of square miles. 

Great Britain and the other Euro- 
pean nations are just beginning to 
traffick with them ; our citizens will 
soon be among them. 

If the United States select a proper 
scite for a town in the Pacific ocean, 
any where between latitude 42 
and 49, it would speedily become a 
great commercial emporium. It is 
not merely that the advantages of the 
fur trade would be there immediately 
concentered, but a traffick would be 
opened with Asia, with Japan, the 
Phillipine Isles, and with the whole 
Indian Archipelago. — l'he climate on 
the Pacific coast, within the before 
mentioned latitudes, is much milder 
than the parallel latitudes on the At- 
lantic, and of course offers a delight- 
ful residence for man ; and if the fer- 
tility of the soil corresponds with the 
statements we have received, there 
is no part of our Republic were Eu- 
ropean emigrants would be more like- 
ly to settle than in the country lying 
between the Pacific ocean and the 
head waters of Arkansas and Red 
River. A chain of military posts 
from the two last rivers to our town 
on the Pacific ocean, would not only 
give us the command of the Indian 
fur trade in those regions, but would 
open an internal communication the 
importance of which would be every 
day augmenting The inhabitants of 
New Mexico would speedily awake 
from the torpor in which they have 
been so long, and would flock to our 
posts and to our establishments on the 
Pacific ocean for purposes of traffick. 

A thousand objects of commerce, of 
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which neither the merchant or manu- 
facturer at present contemplate, 
would arise, in proportion as those 
regions became settled by a civilized 
people, under a liberal government. 
This is a subject fruitful of important 
reflections. But as ray object in this 
memoir is merely to excite attention 
to the matter, I shall merely draw 
outlines, and leave to the reader to 
form his own conclusions. 

Exclusive of the preceding sugges- 
tions, there are other considerations 
of no orlinary character which ap- 
pear to me to urge the policy and ne- 
cessity of our government fixing on 
a place on the Pacific ocean for a 
commercial and military post. 

It would afford our merchant ves- 
sels and our navy shelter and securi- 
ty, the want of which has already 
been seriously felt by our citizens, 
whose enterprise has led them to the 
Pacific ocean. 

It would cause our flag to be re- 
spected over regions where ere long 
we may have to act a conspicuous 
part. 

The government of Russia has al- 
ready planted her standard to the 
north and to the south of our acknow- 
ledged territories on the Pacific oceon. 
The imperial Eagle is displayed on a 
fort at Norfolk Sound, in latitude 57; 
a fortification mounting 100 pieces 
of heavy cannon is there erected. 
About the latitude 33 degrees 40 min- 
utes, at a place called Badoga Point, 
the Russians have recently formed 
an establishment. 

The government of Spain has not 
possessed means to dispossess the Rus- 
sians of these establishments, but she 
has at various times made strong re- 
monstrances to the court of Russia 
on the subject. 

The encroachments of Russia, on 
the American continent at Norfolk 
Sound, may have been supported by 
the same plausible pretexts which 
great Britain bad used on several oc- 
casions, viz. that the country was 



unoccupied by Spain or any other 
civilized people, and that the right 
of Spain overall the north west coast 
of America was merely nominal, or 
very questionable. Without discuss- 
ing the force or fallacy of these ar- 
guments there can be no question 
that the Russian settlement at Bnduga 
Point, is within the universally ac- 
knowledged territory of A‘e® Spain. 
It is well known that of late years 
the Russian cabinet have been anx- 
iously endeavoring to obtain from 
Spain a cession of territqry on the 
north-west coast ; and indeed it has 
beeu said that a treaty to that effect 
was actually ni ide, but for some rea- 
sons not generally known, it has not 
yet been carried into effect. 

There is no circumstance which 
has excited more indignation among 
the Mexican people than that of the 
Russians having made an establish- 
ment at Badoga Point; and if the Mex- 
ican revolutionists had succeeded in 
their struggle for independence, one 
of the first tints of the new govern- 
ment would have been the expulsion 
of the Russians from that post. 

Whatever msiy have been the 
views of the Russian cabinet in ma- 
king these establishments in America, 
I do not conceive it a point of much 
consequence to discuss, because even 
if those views were political, or 
merely commercial, we have it com- 
pletely in our power to render them 
abortive, by simply forming the es- 
tsiblishment before suggested, any 
where between the latitude 42 and 
49. 

The enterprise of our citizens 
would, in a very few years, ensure 
to us that traftick in the fur trade 
which the Russians have hitherto en- 
joyed with the savages on the N. W. 
Coast. The Russians would soon 
abandon establishments when they 
ceased to be lucrative ; and. when 
they beheld the civilized population 
of America spreading along the coasts 
of the Pacific ocean, and covering the 
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territories between that ocean amt 
the Rocky Mountains, the dreams of 
Russian ambition (it any where ever 
indulged) on our continent, would 
soon be dispelled. ' 

To form an establishment, as be- 
fore suggested, would not, in iny 
humble opinion, be attended with any 
new or extraordinary demands on our 
Treasury. 

The employment of one or two of 
our ships of war, at present in com- 
mission, would cause little extra ex- 
pense for the object in question But, 
even admitting that a few hundred 
thousand dollars would be expended, 
of what importance is it, when com- 
pared to the magnitude of the objects 
to be accomplished ? Can our pub- 
lic vessels be better employed than 
in a survey of our coasts, and in voy- 
ages of discovery ? How many of 
our gallant officers would rejoice at 
an opportunity of seeing opened to 
their exertions a new path to fame ? 
How many men of science would 



cheerfully embark in such expedi- 
tions? 

Can a portion of our military be 
better employed than in exploring 
our newly acquired territories ? How 
many of our brave officers would be 
proud ofheing appointed on such an 
expedition ? How many naturalists 
and scientific men would cheerfully, 
at their own expense, accompany 
such an expedition. 

I am perfectly aware that, in these 
days of retrenchment, any proposition 
that bears the features of new ex- 
penses, will be frowned on by some 
of our rigid economists ; but, as the 
object suggested is one in which I 
humbly conceive the interests of our 
country, commercially and politically 
are deeply involved, I flatter myself 
the hints I have thus cursorily thrown 
out, will attract the consideration of 
our government and our citizens, and 
have their due weight at the pre- 
sent, or at some future period. 



[F rom (ho Lumlon Neiv Monthly Magazine.] 

ON THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES BROWN, THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 



The reputation of an author is sel- 
dom justly proportioned to his merit. 
For the last seventeen years our cir- 
culating libraries have contained 
several novels by C. B. Brown, an 
American author — of whose existence 
we were ignorant (and this ignorance, 
we have reason to suspect, is pretty 
general) until an accident lately led 
us to the perusal of some of his 
works; yet. if Wieland, or Arthur 
Mervin, or Kdgar Huntley, were now 
to be for the Hrst time ushered into 
the world with some such magical 
addition as “ by the Author of VVa- 
verly"in the title-page, we doubt not 
that every reader would be in rap 
ture with their beauties, and every 
babbling critic tendering his tributary 
stream of shallow admiration of the 



writer’s powers. But it was the 
fate of those works, when first re- 
printed in this country, to issue from 
one of the common reservoirs of sen- 
timental trash, and, consequently, 
(as we imagine,) to share in the ge- 
neral contempt attached to these poor 
productions, which, like the redun- 
dant and needy members of a great 
house, have nothing out sounding 
titles to sustain them. The genius 
of the man certainly deserved a dif- 
ferent destiny ; and, though he is 
now beyond the reach of human 
praise, we feel irresistibly impelled, 
“even in his grave, to do him jus- 
tice.” We believe that this senti- 
ment is not exclusively connned to 
ourselves, and that ere long the pub- 
lic attention will be called to the 
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same subject in more detail than our 
present limits can afford. 

Brown’s novels* are of a very pe- 
culiar kind, and afford a singular ex- 
ample of the successful application 
of certain principles of effect (mani- 
festly borrowed from a distinguished 
writer of our own country,) by which 
our attention is, at the outsdt, power- 
fully raised, and our sympathy during 
the entire progress of the work, in- 
tensely tixed upon persons who are 
rendered interesting, not so much 
from their individual qualifications, 
as from the strange situations in 
which a fatal series of untoward ac- 
cidents has involved them. This 
mode of arresting the reader’s inte- 
rest and curiosity, is more or less 
adopted in every work of fiction — 
but the first time that it was system- 
atically employed as the mainspring 
of the interest — as the general per- 
vading principle of the whole — was 
(as far as our knowledge of such 
productions extends.) in Godwin's 
“ Adventures of Caleb Williams.” 
And we are far from meaning to de- 
tract from the author’s originality, 
when we express our opinion, that 
the artifice in question was not re- 
sorted to in consequence of any pre- 
vious design, but suggested itself in 
the course of the details, as an obvi- 
ous, and, indeed, almost inevitable, 
inference, from the more compre- 
hensive moral and political purpose 
of his work. 

The professed object of “ Caleb 
Williams” was to give a strong pic- 
ture of the “ inodes of domestic and 
unrecorded despotism,” of which, in 
defiance of the boasted free spirit of 
our institutions, an innocent person 
may be rendered the victim. For 
this purpose it would have been easy 
to have selected examples of flagrant 



and not improbable injustice. Ca- 
leb Williams, having become the ob- 
ject of his master’s vengeance, might 
have been summarily disposed of. 
He might, by F alkland’s contrivances, 
have been immured for life in the cells 
of a private mad-house — or, on his 
false accusations, have been brought 
to suffer the utmost penalty of the 
laws against convicted criminals. The 
mind of every reader will suggest 
many similar expedients — but such 
atrocities of revenge, though -strictly 
illustrative of the writer’s object, 
would, if confined to a single in- 
stance, have rendered the continued 
support of the interest a task of ex- 
traordinary difliculiy — or if multi- 
plied without reserve, would have 
been so harassing and improbable as 
to shock the reader’s taste and judg- 
ment. In order, therefore, to recon- 
cile the general scope of his work 
with the order of natural events, and 
with the interest indispensable in fic- 
titious narrative, the author very judi- 
ciously selected a tale of oppression, 
in which the physical suffering is, 
for the most part, incidental, and un- 
intended by the oppressor — where 
our sympathy and indignation are ex- 
cited, not so much by any gross pal- 
pable acts of vindictive power, as by 
the victims perseveiing but unsuc- 
cessful efforts to evade them — and 
by the impassioned workings of his 
mind upon the strange complexities 
of feeling and situation in which 
those efforts involve him. 

The character of Williams, in it- 
self, has nothing very extraordinary 
or admirable. He is a young man 
of moderate capacity', and homely 
habits and education. Whatever 
energies he displays are rather mus- 
cular than intellectual — but we fol- 



* The following remarks apply only to the three already named. We have not perused 
the others. Their titles are “Ormond,” “Jane Talbot,” and “ Clara Howard.” They 
have been represented as considerably inferior to the three first. 
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low his narrative with the most in- 
tense and unintermitted interest and 
expectation, because, throughout, 
his breast is a theatre of vehement 
conflict and debate, as each vicissi- 
tude of circumstances suggest a train 
of contradictory emotions. His first 
suspicion.- and discovery that the ac- 
complished Falkland is a murderer ! 
his contrasted feelings of horror at 
the crime, and of pity and habitual 
veneration for the perpetrator — his 
intolerance of the tyrannical but ne- 
cessary restraints imposed by his 
master — his flight as if he were the 
criminal — his arrest and imprison- 
ment on the false charge of robbing 
Falkland — his appeal to Falkland on 
that occasion — his plans of escape 
and their execution — his subsequent 
disguises to evade pursuit — his hid- 
ing behind a hedge to avoid Falkland’s 
carriage — his reading the handbill 
offering a reward for his own appre- 
hension by the light of a lamp in the 
streets of London — these, and the 
other principal incidents in the novel, 
may be referred to as so many in- 
stances where the facts related affect 
us, not as novel or peculiarly in- 
teresting occurrences, but as exci- 
tants of the most impassioned and va- 
ried emotions in the bosom of the 
narrator. These remarks do not 
extend to the general character of 
Falkland — one of the finest and most 
original conceptions of modern lite- 
rature — nor to the desrription of 
Tyrrel — nor to the affecting episodes 
of the fates of Emily Melville and 
the Hawkinses — but certainly as far 
as our sympathy for Caleb Williams 
is concerned, the external events he 
passed through, would never have 
'obtained such a grasp of our imagi- 
nation, had it not been for the deep 
conflict of passion' within, to which 
they are made subservient, and of 



which the spirited and elaborate ana- 
lysis forms the principal attraction of 
his story. 

We have found it necessary to 
premise these observations upon 
“ Caleb Williams,” because we con- 
ceive that the peculiarities just ad- 
verted to in that celebrated work, 
form a complete key to the prevail- 
ing style and manner of the novels of 
Brown.* The subject matter of the 
latter is, indeed, widely different, as 
is also their philosophical tendency 
— still, not only has the American 
made use of the same modes of chain- 
ing down the reader’s attention, aqjl 
of harassing him with every passion 
that agitated the fictitious personages, 
so successfully adopted by Godwin, 
but he has caught the tone and style 
of his model, even in the minutest pe- 
culiarities, with a spirit and accuracy 
that really looks more like identity 
than imitation. We roust, however, 
add, that this imitation (though inve- 
terately persevered in throughout) 
is managed with all the ease and 
skill, and copiousness of an original 
manner. Certainly the English seed 
has not degenerated in the foreign 
soil on which it has fallen. We 
should rather say, that in its trans- 
planted growth it displays much of 
that bursting energy of vegetation, 
and often expands iuto all that trans- 
atlantic wildness and profusion, which 
we associate with the productions of 
the younger hemisphere. But what 
renders Brown the most singular and 
oricinal of imitators, is, that notwith- 
standing his pertinacious predilec- 
tion for the phraseology and manner 
of another, he has in no instance be- 
trayed any disposition to adopt tnat 
person’s speculative views of human 
affairs. He appears to have instinct- 
ively seized the secret of Godwin’s 
power, and to have used it as freely 



* Wieland, the first of the series, was published in 1798, four years after the appearance 
of Godwin’s novel. 
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and Familiarly as if he were the right- thor’s imagination has enveloped 
ful owner ; but the views and pur- them. His heroes, on the whole, 
poses to which he has applied it, are rather ordinary beings, whom 
have not the remotest connexion with some accident suddenly plunges into 
those of which it was originally made difficulties and perplexities, that awa- 
the vehicle — so that, looking at those ken all their faculties, while they 
novels in this single point of view, baffle their comprehension — and the 
and without any reference to their plot and mystery thickening around 
more general merits, we cannot help them with each successive effort to 
pronouncing them to be a very sin- extricate themselves, they thus be- 
gular literary curiosity. They are, come raised into objects of our in- 
besides, almost the only American tensest sympathy, from their con- 
productions of the kind with which nection with the scenes of dark en- 
we are acquainted ; and, as nearly all chantment through which they are 
the personages and events are Ame- made to move : — still, though the 
rican, we have considered them as display of individual character seems 
so many experimental specimens of to have formed so small a part of this 
its native materials for fictitious author’s plans, he has almost uncon- 
composition — and in this view have sciously scattered over his portraits 
found in their perusal a peculiar many distinctive traits that sufficient- 
source of interest, which has proba- ly point out the country of the wri- 
bly been lost upon those more fami- ter, and of the subjects of his fic- 
liarly conversant with the habits and tions. In the language and conduct 
manners of American society. of Edgar Huntly and Arthur Mervyn, 

Brown, however, (it should be re- there is a certain colonial cast of 
marked,) does not profess to present frankness, frugality, and intelligent 
any thing like a formal picture of the simplicity, mixed up with habits of 
social peculiarities of his country, steady, unostentatious benevolence, 
His characters are not introduced and patient self-denial, betokening 
(like Smollet’s and Fielding’s) for the American notions of the quali- 
their own sake?, as so many active, ties best befitting the youth of their 
prominent, and bustling individuals, republic — while in the occasional de- 
containing each a little world of hu- cision and physical energy that they 
man nature within himself — but ap- display, we recognise the importance 
pear rather as passive instruments annexed to those more masculine at- 
powerfully operated upon by exter- tributes, by which the gigantic infant 
nal circumstances, strange and per- is destined one day to ascend to the 
plexing in the extreme, from the re- heights of power aud renown, 
sistless influence of which on their But it is time to illustrate these 
thoughts and conduct, the main inte- general remarks — and perhaps Edgar 
rest of the situations is made to arise. Huntly, though not the first or the 
In Brown’s personages there is little best of the series, is, on the whole, 
previous adaptation of condition and the most characteristic of the wri- 
temperament. They have nothing of tcr’s powers and peculiarities. 
that restless spirit of adventure that Edgar Huntly, a young American, 
would naturally predestine them to residing with his uncle near Norwalk, 
be actors in the particular scenes on the borders of the Indian territo- 
they are called tipon to witness ; but ry, addresses his narrative to a young 
they are as so many mirrors, from lady — his intended wife — and sister 
which we see, most strikingly re- of Waldegrave, who had been lately 
fleeted, the groups of mysterious and murdered, under very mysterious 
shadowy forms with which the au- circumstances, near the habitation of 
vol. iv f 37* 
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Inglefield, in the same district. The 
story opens with Edgar’s account of 
a night journey performed on the 
road that skirted the scene of Wal- 
degrave’s assassination. 

“ By nightfall 1 was within ten 
miles of my uncle’s house. As the 
darkness increased, and 1 advanced 
on my way, my sensations sunk into 
melancholy. The scene and the time 
reminded me of the friend whom 1 
had lost. I recalled his features, and 
accents, and gestures, and mused 
with unutterable feelings on the cir- 
cumstances of his death. My recol- 
lections once more plunged me into 
anguish and perplexity. Once more 
1 asked, who was his assassin ? By 
what motives could he be impelled 
to a deed like this? YValdegrave 
was pure from all otfence — his piety 
was rapturous — his benevolence was 
a stranger to remisness or torpor. 
All who came within the sphere of 
his influence, experienced and ac- 
knowledged his benign activity. His 
friends were few, because his habits 
were timid and reserved ; but the 
existence of an enemy was impossi- 
ble. I recalled the incidents of our 
last interview — my importunities that 
he should postpone his ill-omened 
journey till the morning — his inex- 
plicable obstinacy — his resolution to 
set out on foot during a dark and tem- 
pestuous night — and the horrible dis 
aster that befel him. The first inti- 
mation 1 received of this misfortune — 
the insanity of vengeance and grief 
into which I was hurried — my fruit- 
less searches for the author of this 
guilt — my midnight wanderings and 
reveries beneath the shade of that 
fatal elm — were revived and re-act- 
ed. I heard the discharge of the 
pistol — I witnessed the alarm of En- 
glefield — 1 heard his calls to his ser- 
vants, and saw them issue forth with 
lights, and hasten to the spot whence 
the sounds seemed to proceed. 1 
beheld my friend stretched upon the 
earth, ghastly, with a mortal wound — 



alone — with no traces of the slayef 
visible — no tokens by which his place 
of refuge might be sought — the mo- 
tives of his enmity — or his instru- 
ments of mischief might be detect* 
ed.” 

Revolving these thoughts, Edgar 
feels irresistibly prompted once more 
to seek the elm, and explore the spot 
anew for some clue to the mystery. 
“ The tree which had formerly been 
shunned by the criminal, might, in 
the absence oftheavengerofblood.be 
incautiously approached. Thought- 
less, or fearless of my return, it was 
possible that he might be at this mo- 
ment detected hovering near the 
scene of his offences.” Edgar ac- 
cordingly turns off from his road, 
and approaches the fatal spot. There 
he observes something distinguish- 
able by its motions near the trunk of 
the tree, and which he instantly sus- 
pects to have some connection with 
the fate of Waldegrave. He ad- 
vances warily ; and, to elude obser- 
vation, conceals himself among the 
rocky masses scattered amidst the 
shrub-oaks, and dwarf-cedars, that 
covered the ground. “ At this time 
the atmosphere was somewhat illu- 
minated by the moon, which, though 
it had already set, was yet so near 
the horizon as to benefit me by its 
light. The shape of a man, tall and 
robust, was now distinguished. Re- 
peated and closer scrutiny enabled 
me to perceive that he was employ- 
ed in digging the earth — something 
like flannel was wrapt round his 
waist, and covered his lower limbs : 
the' rest of his frame was naked. I 
did not recognise in him any one 
whom I knew. A figure, robust and 
strange, and half naked, to be thus 
employed, at this hour and place, 
was calculated to rouse up my whole 
soul. His occupation was myste- 
rious and obscure. Was it a grave 
that he was digging ? Was his pur- 
pose to explore, or to hide? Was 
it proper to observe him at a dis- 
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tance, unobserved and in silence, or 
to rush upon him, and extort from 
him, by violence and menaces, an 
explanation of the scene ? Before 
any resolution was formed, he ceased 
to dig. He cast aside his spade, and 
sat down in the pit that he had dug. 
He seemed wrapt in meditation — but 
the pause was short, and succeeded 
by sobs, at tirst slow, and at wide in- 
tervals, but presently louder and 
more vehement Sorely charged 
was indeed that heart whence Sowed 
these tokens of sorrow ! I was sus- 
pended in astonishment. Every sen- 
timent at length yielded to my sym- 
pathy — every new accent of the 
mourner struck upon my heart with 
additional force, and tears found their 
way spontaneously to my eyes. I 
left the spot where I stood, and ad- 
vanced within the verge of the shade. 
My caution had forsaken me — and 
instead of Qne whom it was my duty 
to persecute, 1 beheld in this man 
nothing but an object of compassion. 
My pace was checked by his sud- 
denly ceasing to lament. He snatched 
the spade, and rising on his feet, be- 
gan to cover up the pit with the ut- 
most diligence. He seemed aware 
of my presence, and desirous of hi- 
ding something from my inspection. 
1 was prompted to advance nearer, 
and hold his band — but my uncertain- 
ty as to his character and views, the 
abruptness with which I bad been 
ushered into this scene, made me 
still hesitate ; but though I hesitated 
to advance, there was nothing to 
hinder me from calling. He stop- 
ped — the spade fell from his hand. 
He looked up, and bent forward his 
face to the spot where I stood. An 
interview and explanation were now, 
methought, unavoidable. 1 muster- 
ed up my courage to confront and 
interrogate this being. He continu- 
ed for a minute in his gazing and lis- 
tening attitude. Where 1 stood, I 
could not fail of being seen, and yet 
he acted as if he_§aw nothing. Again 



be betook himself to his spade, and 
proceeded with new diligence to fill 
up the pit. This demeanour con- 
founded and bewildered me — I had 
no power but to stand and silently 
gaze upon his motions. The pit 
being filled, he once more sat upon 
the ground, and resigned himself to 
weeping and sighs with more vehe- 
mence than before. In a short time 
the fit seemed to have passed. He 
rose, seized the spade, and advanced 
to the spot where I stood. Again 1 
made preparation as for an interview, 
which could not but take place. He 
passed me, however, without appear- 
ing to notice my existence. He came 
so near as almost to brush my arm, 
yet turned not his head to either 
side. My nearer view of him made 
his brawny arms and lofty stature 
more conspicuous — but his imper- 
fect dress, the dimness of the light, 
and the confusion of my own thoughts, 
hindered me from discerning his fea- 
tures. He proceeded with a few 
quick steps along the road, but pre- 
sently darted to one side, and disap- 
peared among the rocks and bushes.’’ 
This strange appearance naturally 
awakens the utmost curiosity in the 
mind of Edgar. The extraordinary 
being, he concludes, from one part 
of his demeanour, must have been 
asleep ; while the more he ruminates 
on the other particulars, the more 
thoroughly he is persuaded that he 
must be Waldegrave’s assassin. Full 
of this suspicion, and incapable of re- 
pose till it be confirmed or dissi- 
pated, he repairs on the following 
night to the same spot. The appa- 
rition returned, and acted as on the 
former occasion. It then stalked 
away with a solemn and deliberate 
pace ; Edgar followed close upon its 
heels. The mysterious leader pro- 
ceeded along an obscure path that 
led to a wood ; then striking out of 
it, burst through every impediment 
of bush and briar, and conducted Ed- 
gar a circuitous and weary way, 
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through brakes, and glens, and rivu- 
lets. It seemed to be tbe sole end 
of bis labours to bewilder or fatigue 
his pursuer — to pierce into the deep- 
est thickets — to plunge into the dark- 
est cavities— to ascend tbe most dif- 
ficult heights, and approach the slip- 
pery and tremulous verge of the diz- 
ziest precipices. At length they find 
themselves under the projecture of 
a rock situate in a deep valley Here 
the apparition, deliberately removing 
some stalks that concealed tbe aper- 
ture of a cavern, plunged into the 
dark recess, leaving Edgar as per- 
plexed as ever, but by this time too 
exhausted in mind and frame to en- 
counter tbe possible danger of con- 
tinuing his pursuit. He contents 
himself with watching at the entrance 
of the cave till the following morn- 
ing, when the object of his curiosity 
not re-appearing, he returns to his 
home. 

The whole of this singular chace 
is given with great eloquence and 
descriptive power. The same scene 
is repeated on the ensuing night, ex- 
cept that on this occasion the appari- 
tion, instead of taking cover in the 
cave, winds back to tbe point whence 
it started, and enters an out-house, 
which Edgar recognises to be a lodg- 
ing-room appropriated to two of In- 
glefield's domestics. One of these, 
an Irish emigrant, Clithero Edny, a 
person of sober, gentle, and indus- 
trious habits, with a mind and educa- 
tion above his present condition, but 
withal silent, thoughtful, and melan- 
choly, turns out to be the somnam- 
bulist. Edgar frankly states his sus- 
picions, and demands an explanation 
of his midnight wanderings. We 
have here Clithero’s story, reveal- 
ing the causes of his emigration, and 
of the remorse that consumes him ; 
but it has no connection with the 
fate of Waldegrave. Clithero soon 
after absconds, and Edgar determines 
on exploring the cave in search of 
him. There is here a very animated 



picture of his subterraneous gro- 
pings and adventures, and of the wild 
magnificence of the surrounding sce- 
nery. He discovers the unfortunate 
fugitive seated on the summit of a 
rock that overhung a dreary chasm, 
his aspect denoting the extremes of 
famine and despair. At the sound of 
Edgar’s voice, he starts from his po- 
sition, and escapes. Edgar forbears 
to pursue the wretched maniac, (for 
such he has become,) and contents 
himself with bringing food, which he 
places within his reach, and retires. 
YVe find some difficulty in giving a 
brief and connected abstract of the 
main plot, or indeed in discovering 
any main plot. It comes out that 
Waldegrave had been murdered by 
a marauding Indian. Then, as to 
Clithero, the purport of his story is, 
that he had been educated by a be- 
nevolent lady, Mrs. Lorimer, and was 
under her auspices about to be uni- 
ted to her niece Clarice ; but a little 
before the intended marriage, a bro- 
ther of Mrs. L. an abandoned profli- 
gate, attacking Clithero by night in 
a narrow lane of Dublin, meets his 
death. Clithero’s horror at having 
killed the brother of his benefac- 
tress, produces a temporary insanity, 
in which be lifts bis arm against her- 
self. On the return of reason, ho 
flies from her house, and emigrates 
to America, abominating himself as a 
monster of ingratitude ; and hence 
his nocturnal inquietudes. The ge- 
neral story closes with the arrival of 
Mrs. Lorimer in America, now the 
wife of Sarefield, Edgar’s early 
friend and instructor, and who now 
adopts him as his son. Clithero, the 
prey of anguish nnd despair, occa- 
sionally flits across us ; he is finally 
seized, and about to be immured in a 
mad house ; hut he bursts from his 
conductors, and plunging into a ri- 
ver, is seen no more. This is the 
general outline of the story ; but one 
third of the work is occupied with a 
very extraordinary and interesting 
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episode. Clithero’s somnambulism 
is, it seems, contagious, and Edgar 
Hnntly’s dreaming fancies carry him 
by night to the cavern which he had 
passed the previous day in exploring. 
We must refer to the book itself for 
the description of his bewildered 
sensations on awaking, benumbed 
with cold and bruises, half-naked, 
half-starved, in utter darkness and 
ignorance of his situation ; as also 
for his subsequent adventures, in 
which, with bis single arm, he kills a 
panther and five marauding Indians, 
and after many astonishing efforts of 
courage and agility, effects bis return 
to his home. 

From this slight sketch the reader 
will at once perceive the palpable 
want of skill in the construction of 
the story ; and Brown’s other works 
are similarly defective ; but he wag 
a man of genius, and has made great 
amends. We have seldom met with 
fictions having less the air of fictions. 
His imagination was in the midst of 
his scenes, and not an item is omitted 
that can authenticate their reality. 
Circumstance follows circumstance, 
strange and inexplicable, suspending 
our feculties in wonder or alarm ; 
but in the midst of all the'youthful 
buoyancy and intrepidity with which 
he plunges into his subjects, there is 
such a matter-of-fact earnestness, 
such an anxious enumeration of every 
the minutest fact or sentiment that 
could belong to each situation — so 
resistless is the body of circumstan- 
tial evidence adduced — that we find it 
impossible to withhold our implicit 
faith. For this reason, no separate 
extracts can convey a just notion of 
the author’s powers. It is only by 
following him in all his details, that 
we can appreciate his extraordinary 
faculty of forming, frequently out of 
the most ordinary persons and trans- 
actions, such mysterious combina- 
tions, as to give them all the grand 
and perplexing interest of superna- 
tural occurrences. Upon the whole. 



to sum up our opinion of these no- 
vels, there is want of skill in the 
plots, and of variety in the perso- 
nages and events ; they contain no 
sentimental raptures — no fascinating 
pictures of love and gallantry ; they 
have neither heroines nor heroes, 
properly so called — no poetic mendi- 
cants — no impassioned hags — no sub- 
lime marauders ; they have few al- 
lusions, political, historical, reli- 
gious, or literary ; and finally, they 
arc, as far as we can discover, abso- 
lutely without a moral ; but with all 
these deficiencies, they are the first- 
fruits of a young and powerful mind; 
they are full of life and freshness 
and enterprise — those “ vital signs” 
by which works of genius will ever 
be distinguished ; and although (as 
already stated) the author has con- 
descended to borrow from another, 
yet what he has taken he has so feli- 
citously applied and extended, de- 
veloping with extraordinary skill 
throughout several volumes all the 
latent resources of particular modes 
of producing fictitious interests, that 
we must add to his other merits that 
of decided originality. 

The perusal of Brown’s novels has 
thrown us upon some general reflec- 
tions connected with fictitious writing, 
and with the part that America may 
hereafter sustain in that department 
of literature. With us, the living 
materials for original compositions of 
this sort, are daily becoming scantier. 
Since the times of Fielding, Rich- 
ardson, and Smollet — the classic age 
of our fictitious literature — English 
society has undergone many changes 
so fatal to the views of their succes- 
sors, that our modern novelists can 
hardly hope for durable celebrity 
from faithful delineations of the ex- 
isting models that surround them. 
They find all the old national pecu- 
liarities already occupied by their 
predecessors, and the new ones too 
dull, we suspect, to form sufficiently 
attractive pictures. And hence we 
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see our clever writers, of late dates, 
turning in despair from the objects 
before them, and wandering into 
foreign lands and distant times, and 
into mysteries and metaphysics, in 
search of foundations on which to 
erect their fictions. Mr. Godwin’s 
first novel is a strong view of the im- 
perfection of our criminal code em- 
bodied in a narrative ; while, in St. 
Leon, in order to give his hero some 
novelty, he is compelled to throw in 
the supplemental attributes of eter- 
nal youth and boundless riches. Mrs. 
Radcliife had to scour the convents 
of Italy, and grope amidst their vault- 
ed aisles and cells, and sepulchres, 
out of which, with the aid of Alpine 
scenery and troops of banditti, she 
has formed the principal subjects of 
her magnificent romances. Mr. Lewis 
gives us the Devil incognito. Mr. 
Maturin, in his Montorio, a work of 
infinite genius, presents us with a 
ghastly compound of life and death, 
that for two volumes and three quar- 
ters, passes for the seme personage, 
as well it may ; and if we are right- 
ly informed, the reverend writer me- 
ditates letting us one day see what, 
in the dearth of human heroes, an 
able pen can make of the Devil him- 
self, without embellishment or dis- 
guise. And finally, there is Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, with all his dramatic and 
descriptive facility, condemned to 
antedate his fictions from sixty to six 
or seven hundred years ; thus (with 
all due reverence for his powers we 
say it) of necessity substituting for 
pictures of the living manners of the 
times, the fanciful, though often ex- 
quisite combinations of his inventive 
genius. 

Now, if we mistake not, befe are 
strong symptoms that the presont or- 
dinary routine of daily life and man- 
ners has too much of sedateness and 
uniformity to suggest any thing like 
the delightful representations of our 
earlier Novelists. In truth, England 
has become, from several causes, the 



most unromantic region upon earth. 
Its security — its repose — its conve- 
niencies — its universal cultivation, 
quite unfit it for the scene of original 
exploits. What a death-blow, for 
example, to adventure and interest, 
is our system of cheap travelling ! 
Who could have sympathised, as we 
now do, with Sophia Western in her 
flight, had she been snugly in the 
corner of a light post-coach, carrying 
only four inside ? Then, except now 
and then that an opposition coach 
upsets, the dangers of the road are 
absolutely gone. Our old friends the 
highwaymen, who have given us so 
many delicious hours, are now no 
more. The terrors of Hounslow 
heath are gone for ever. We face it 
now on the darkest winter night, and 
should not condescend to remember 
where we are, only that it reminds 
us of Smollet. In short, nothing of 
interest in this department remains, 
except an occasional runaway trip to 
Gretna Green ; and even this the 
House of Lords are threatening to 
take away by amendment of the mar- 
riage act. The modern modes of 
cheap and rapid communication have 
done more. By virtually approxi- 
mating the most distant parts of the 
empire, they have powerfully contri- 
buted to destroy those varieties in 
language, manners, and sentiment, 
without which the Novelist is like a 
workman without materials. A com- 
mon character has been diffused over 
the surface of English society. The 
people of exeter, Bristol, Liverpool, 
or York, act, speak, and dress pre- 
cisely like the worthy citizens of 
London. New opinions, new fash- 
ions, and new absurdities, regular- 
ly start every night from the General 
Post-office, and are hurried along at 
the rate of eight or ten miles an hour 
(including stoppages) to every quar- 
ter of the kingdom. Let an original 
Dandy appear to-day in Bond-street, 
with his stilted gait and buried chin, 
and his air of refined apathy and iu- 
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Scrutable 'fatuity — and ere a week 
elapses, we shall have attested copies 
in every street of Dublin and Edin- 
burgh. 

Hut there remains one cause which, 
more than all the others, has tended 
to reduce us to a common level of 
sentiment and demeanour — the late 
long war, and the tremendous addi- 
tion it has made to the national debt. 
Every reflecting Englishman’s mind 
is now engrossed with politics, as the 
most interesting portion of his pri- 
vate concerns. In a walk from Hyde- 
Park Corner to Cornhill, you can 
tell by the face of every man you 
meet that he is thinking of the assess- 
ed taxes. We have no longer the 
leisure or the affluence to indulge iu 
those eccentric fancies which the 
Novelist might turn to account. Our 
bighest flights of originality consist 
in blocking up a superfluous window, 
or passing off a tilbury for a taxed- 
cart, or devising some other ingeni- 
ous method of baffling the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If we go to 
France, it is not, as heretofore, to 
learn French airs and sentiments, 
but to live cheaply. If we meet an 
old friend just returned from the East, 
the first question we ask him is, whe- 
ther he can discount a bill. In a 
word, from being a nation of humour- 
ists, we have become a people who 
can do nothing from morning till night, 
but think and talk about the sinking 
fund, and poor-rates, and corn laws, 
and Mr. Malthus, and commutation 
of tithes, and — radical reform. 

But we fancy we can see that a 
different scene is opening in Ameri- 
ca, and that at a future day her so- 
ciety will display a new and entirely 
original stock of materials for many 
delightful fictions, of which her yet 
unborn men of genius will not fail to 
avail themselves. 

Hitherto the profits of capital in- 
vested in agricultural and commercial 
speculations have been so great, that, 
generally speaking, all the money and 



the mind of America have flowed in 
those alluring channels. How long 
this is to continue, such is the ama- 
zing extent of her yet virgin territo- 
ry, it is quite impossible to predict ; 
but sooner or later, changes will 
come on. The first step will be the 
diversion of the overplus of capital 
to manufactures. Then, as families 
grow rich and idle, and fond of super- 
fluities, the finer arts will start up to 
answer the growing demand. Fine 
stuffs and fine thoughts, instead of 
being imported as at present, will be 
manufactured by native workmen. 
In a word, the accumulation of wealth 
will, in the natural course of things, 
call forth a race of painters, poets, 
philosophers, and novel writers. 
Now, it appears to us, that one of 
the regular effects of the same super- 
fluity of wealth in which the general 
literature of every country must ori- 
ginate, is to diffuse throughout the 
community a large portion of those 
personal peculiarities and sentiments 
of which the skilful delineation forms 
the chief charm of fictitious narra- 
tive. Indeed, it strikes us, that there 
may be observed in the progress of 
all societies a certain critical period, 
when, from the joint effects of com- 
petence and idleness, and from the . 
absence of the restraints of refine- 
ment, men are most apt to run into 
those extremes of self-indulgence, 
both in conduct and sentiment, that 
are peculiarly suited to the purposes 
of the dramatist and novelist. Com- 
munities, as well as individuals, have 
their early flush of high animal spirits 
and youthful extravagance — their 
season of untamed passion — of buoy- 
ant expectation — of generous reliance 
— of petulant frolic — of absurd self- 
complacency — that short and joyous 
stage between infancy and maturity, 
in which the young creature riots in 
the exuberance of health and hope, 
and instead of subjecting his impulses 
to intellectual control, calls in the aid 
of whatever intellect he yet pos- 
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Besses, to justify, and give a grace to 
his most wayward excesses. In Eng- 
land this age of “ humours” is pass- 
ed ; but the illustrious dramatists of 
Elizabeth’s time (the period in ques- 
tion) were fortunately thrown upon 
it, or, more correctly speaking, were 
formed by it, and their vivid records 
of the passions and follies they wit- 
Bessed and shared in, have been ever 
since referred to as the standard 
glories of the British stage. In those 
times novel writing was unknown ; 
but had it existed, we cannot hesitate 
to assert, that it Would have found a 
still more copious and interesting 
supply of varied character and inci- 
dent than was reserved for the more 
refined and comparatively monoto- 
nous times of Richardson and Field- 
ing. We had intended to illustrate 
these observations by some referen- 
ces to the rise of comedy in ancient 
Greece, and in some of the countries 
of modern Europe, but our limits do 
not permit us ; we must therefore 
leave it to our readers to determine 
how far they apply to America. The 
origin and progress of that country 
has been so peculiar, that an exact 
coincidence with other societies, in 
each stage of its advancement, cannot 
be expected ; but that some such cri- 



sis, more or less modified, will arrive, 
we consider to be inevitable. In 
truth, though hitherto speaking of 
the future, we are not certain that the 
period may not have actually arrived, 
and that we may not yet live to see 
some transatlantic Fielding or Scott 
immortalizing himself and his coun- 
try by bold and faithful delineations 
of manners and scenes peculiar to the 
western hemisphere. The elements 
of noble materials are certainly at 
hand. The division of the country 
into separate states, and the conse- 
quent variety of individual character 
— the emigrations to the back settle- 
ments — the rencontres with savage 
tribes — the collisions between the 
habits and sentiments of the remoter 
and more central districts — the mul- 
tiplicity of religious sects — the deve- 
lopments of the republican charac- 
ter in its progressive stages of refine- 
ment — all this, and much more, added 
to the magnificent aspect of the coun- 
try, with its gigantic mountains and 
primeval forests, and wide savannas 
and majestic rivers, must furnish such 
stores for romantic, pathetic, comic, 
and descriptive representations, as it 
would be in vain to look for in the 
now- exhausted resources of the pa- 
rent country.' 



[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 
REMARKS ON “ MELMOTH."* 



This is the most daring, wild, and 
powerful of all the refinances of its au- 
thor. Its ground-work is more aw- 
ful — its incidents more terrific — and 
its intrusions on the sanctities of na- 
ture more frequent and more start- 
ling, than those which have astounded 
us in his Montorio, Women, or the 
Milesian. It gives us a higher idea 



of his powers, and a deeper regret 
for the uses to tfhich they are often 
devoted. Its merit is not in the idea, 
which is compounded from the St. 
Leon of Godwin apd the infernal ma- 
chinery of Lewis — nor in the plot, 
which is ill-constructed — nor in the 
characters, which are for the most 
part impossible — but in the raarvel- 



* Melmoth the Wanderer : A Tale. By the author of Bertram, Sre. In four volumes, 8v<*( 
Edinburgh and London, 1820. 
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lous execution of particular scenes, 
and in thickly-clustered felicities of 
expression, which are spread lumi- 
nously over the darkness of its tenor, 
like tire-flies on a tropical ocean. 

The tale is professedly, and we doubt 
not sincerely, written with a moral 
and even religious purpose. Its au- 
thor informs us in his preface, that 
its hint was taken from the following 
passage in one of his own sermons^ 
“ At this moment, is there one of us 
present, however we may have de- 
parted from the Lord, disobeyed his 
will, and disregarded his word — is 
there one of us who would, at this 
moment, accept all that man could be- 
stow, or earth afford, to resign the 
hope of his salvation ? — No, there is 
not one — not such a fool on earth, 
were the enemy of mankind to tra- 
verse it with the offer!” This idea 
is developed by the story of a being — 
once human, but thralled by alliance 
with the “ king of fiends” — who af- 
ter his death is permitted to traverse 
the world in his old form of flesh and 
blood, with supernatural powers, that 
he may tempt men at their utmost 
need to purchase immediate relief on 
condition of eternal torture. He ac- 
cumulates on his intended victims the 
most ingenious tortures — and, when 
their agony is most intolerable, whis- 
pers his proposal to them, and is al- 
ways rejected. We are afraid there 
is no very elevated moral in all this. 
The question repeatedly solved in 
the romance seems to us not one of 
religion, but of nerve. A naked pro- 
position by a direct (ynissary of Hell 
to deliver a man from present wretch- 
edness on the terms of his suffering 
worse anguish for all eternity, is an 
experiment not on the religious ten- 
dencies of the heart, but on its mere 
strength to bear present pain as ba- 
lanced against its capability to antici- 
pate future agonies. Men neglect 
their salvation, not from a calm choice 
of present delight and endless woe in 
preference to self-denial and Heaven, 
but from a lurking disbelief of eter- 
vol. iv. : 



MELMOTH.’I 

nal punishment, or from a vague idea 
of the divine mercy, or from an in- 
tention to repent at a future period, 
or from utter thoughtlessness of all 
beyond the grave ; — and if these re- 
fuges can be taken from them ; if 
things unseen can be forced on their 
thoughts as assured realities ; if they 
can be made to feel that in commit- 
ting wilful sin they do in effect make 
the terrible election to which our au- 
thor refers ; the best moral result 
may be expected. But is there one 
step gaiued towards this end by the 
wild fiction of “ Melmoth !” Needs 
“ a ghost come from the grave to tell 
us,” that if Satan were so infatuated 
as to tempt by a distinct proposition 
of which everlasting woe was a part, 
he would be rejected ? The position 
is even put as a truism by the author, 
who writes four volumes to expound 
it. A metaphysician might as well 
compose a folio to demonstrate that 
whatever is is, or an adebt in mathe- 
matics attempt to show, in a thousand 
ways, that a part is less than the 
whole. 

Amoral, in the technical sense, is 
not, however, necessary to a good 
romance. When obtrusively forced 
on the reader, it defeats its own pur- 
pose ; and when merely deduced at 
the end, produces no effect at all. If 
admiration is excited by excellence, 
whether suffering 'or triumphant — if 
the heart is touched by noble pity — 
if the mind is enriched with pure ima- 
ges and lofty thoughts — the tale is 
truly moral, though no one precept 
is lectured on through its pages, or 
forced into its conclusion. We are 
afraid this praise cannot be rendered 
to the work before us. Nothing vi- 
cious is ever recommended or palli- 
ated by its author ; but its evil con- 
sists’in the terrible anatomy of vice — 
in the exhibition of supernatural de-’ 
pravity — in the introduction of blas- 
phemous expressions, though they 
are introduced to be hated. Alas ! 
the pollutions of the imagination, too 
soon find their way to the heart, “ out 
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of which are the issues of life.” The 
best purity is that of him who thinks 
no evil. The very sentiment of pe- 
culiar detestation, fixes black thoughts 
on the memory — the soul recurs to 
them with a kind of morbid curiosity 
— till they grow familiar to it, and 
lose their horror. Mr. Maturin has 
not only put appropriate blasphemies 
into the mouth of his fiend, but has 
himself too often borrowed illustra- 
tions from objects which ought to be 
shut out from the soul as infected 
merchandize from a city. We will 
not stigmatize these instances as some 
of them may appear to deserve, be- 
cause our allusions would assist the 
evil, and because we believe the au- 
thor to be entirely innocent of an in- 
tention to seduce or to defile. His 
besetting tendency, as an author, is 
a love of strength and novelty in 
thought and expression, for which he 
appears willing to make any sacrifice. 
He will ransack the forgotten records 
of crime, or the dusty museums of na- 
tural history, to discover a new hor- 
ror. He is a passionate connoisseur 
in agony. His taste for strong emo- 
tion evidently hurries him on almost 
without the concurrence of the will, 
so that we can scarcely help thinking 
that his better nature must be now 
and then shocked, when he calmly 
peruses his own works. We entreat 
him — when he is about to unveil 
some dreadful enormity to the gaze 
of the world — to reflect on that prin- 
ciple which he has so finely develo- 
ped in his own Montorio, that evil 
thoughts, repeated even to shudder- 
ing souls, may stain and fascinate them 
for ever ! 

Melmoth is not so properly a tale, 
as a series of tales, very inartificially 
connected, but relating to the agency 
of the same being, and having the 
same purpose. The work opens in 
the year 1816 — a period somewhat 
too recent for the advent of an emis- 
sary of Satan — with the visit of John 
Melmoth, a student in the university 
of Dublin, to the mansion of his dy ing 



uncle. This uncle is actually sink- 
ing into the grave from terror, occa- 
sioned by the sight of one of his an- 
cestors in palpablg form, whose por- 
trait hangs in a chamber of the man- 
sion. After his death, his nephew 
and heir burns the portrait, and dis- 
covers a manuscript in the same room 
to which he had been directed by his 
expiring relative This manuscript 
relates to the attempts of the origi- 
nal of the portrait, also named John 
Melmoth, who lived in 1646, to win 
the soul of an Englishman named 
Stanton, thirty years after his own 
apparent decease. Young Melmoth 
is himself visited twice by this fear- 
ful being, but is not subjected to his 
tortures or his proposals. In a dread- 
ful tempest he rescues a Spanish gen- 
tleman, who narrates to him his his- 
tory. Out of this history, which re- 
fers to the same being, and which 
runs almost to the end of the work, 
other stories arise of a similar cha- 
racter. The Spaniard, flying from 
the Inquisition, finds shelter in the 
terrible hiding-place of a Jew, who 
gives him a manuscript to read, con- 
taining another narrative of the stran- 
ger’s wanderings. This narrative is, 
in its course, interrupted by two 
other parenthetical stories, which the 
stranger himself tells to the father of 
one of his intended victims. The 
first narrative, which includes all the 
rest, is never completed at all ; but 
the work concludes with an actual 
visit of the wanderer to his descen- 
dant and the Spaniard, and his final 
disappearance from the earth. This 
arrangement, which it is difficult even 
clearly to explain, is unfavourable to 
the interest of the whole j but its de- 
fect is of the less consequence, as the 
tale rather claims to be regarded as 
an exhibition of power than attempts 
to create any feeling of its reality in 
the reader. The general idea of a 
being in human shape, who lives 
from generation to generation, bears 
a resemblance to St. Leon ; but the 
feelings excited by the two works 
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have nothing in common. The no- 
vel of Godwin is a piece of genuine 
humanity ; — for the hero, though im- 
mortal, has all the loves, passions, 
and desires of his species ; and these 
are seen more clearly, as well as in 
a more awful light, in the loneliness 
to which his destiny condemns him. 
The style., too, of the writers, entire- 
ly differs ; — that of Godwin being as 
simply majestic as that of Maturin is 
wild, eicursive, and fanciful. 

We cannot give a minute analysis 
of the various processes by which 
Melmoth endeavours to seduce his 
victims. Suffice it to say, that Stan- 
ton is assailed amidst the horrors of a 
madhouse — the'Spaniard in the cells 
of the Inquisition ; — one of the objects 
of temptation amidst a starving fami- 
ly — another by the side of a lover 
sunk into idiocy — and the last, a most 
beautiful girl, whom the Stranger had 
married, and who had borne him a 
child, in the dungeon, when her in- 
fant is about to be taken from her for 
ever. All the tales are full of terri- 
ble pictures, which exhibit a power 
like that of Salvator. In the first 
tale, there is a view of a receptacle 
for lunatics most appalling, and yet, 
amidst its terrors, displaying traits of 
nature which are really and tearfully 
affecting. The Spaniard’s story in- 
cludes a short tale of the punishment 
of two lovers detected in a convent, 
who were closed up in a small recess, 
and there left to perish. It is told 
by the wretch who watched from 
choice at the outside, and heard the 
progress of their agony in language 
which we shudder to recall The 
tale of the lady who marries the fiend, 
sets out very beautifully with a des- 
cription of a forsaken Indian isle, 
where the girl had been left in infan- 
cy, and had grown up in utter soli- 
tude, but amidst Nature’s choicest 
luxuries. All the rest, however, is 
too revolting to-be dwelt on. A pic- 
ture of starvation in the story of Wai- 
te rg is also frightful. One of its in- 
cidents is a son snatching food from 



his father, who is half unconsciously 
devouring more than his portion ; af- 
ter which, we are told that the father 
“ rose from his seat, and with horrid 
unnatural force, tore the untasted 
meal from his grand-children’s lips, 
and swallowed it himself, while his 
swelled and toothless mouth grinned 
at them in mockery at once infantine 
and malicious!” The following des- 
cription of a storm, in which two lo- 
vers are stricken dead amidst some 
magnificent ruins in Spain, appears to 
us of singularly rich colouring : 

“ The magnificent remains of two 
dynasties that had passed away the 
ruins of Roman palaces, and of Moor- 
ish fortresses, were around and above 
him ; — the dark and heavy thunder*, 
clouds that advanced slowly, seemed 
like the shrouds of these spectres of 
departed greatness ; they approach- 
ed, but did not yet overwhelm or con- 
ceal them, as if nature herself was 
for once awed by the power of man ; 
and far below, the lovely valley of 
Valencia blushed and burned in all 
the glory of sunset, like a bride re- 
ceiving the last glowing kiss of the 
bridegroom before the approach of 
night. Stanton gazed around. The 
difference between the architecture 
of the Roman and Moorish ruins 
struck him. Among the former are 
the remains of a theatre, and some- 
thing like a public place ; the latter 
present only the remains of fortresses, 
embattled, castellated, and fortified 
from top to bottom, — not a loop hole 
for pleasure to get in by, — the loop- 
holes were only for arrows ; all de- 
noted military power and despotic 
subjugation d I’outrance. The con- 
trast might have pleased a philoso- 
pher, and he might have indulged in 
the reflection, that though the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans were sava- 
ges, (as Dr. Johnson says all people 
who want a press must be, and he says 
truly), yet they were wonderful sa- 
vages for their time, for they alone 
have left traces of their taste for plea~ 
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sure, in the countries they conquer- 
ed, in their superb theatres, temples, 
(which were also dedicated to plea- 
sure one way or another), and baths, 
while other conquering bands of sava- 
ges never left any thing behind them 
but traces of their rage for power. 
So thought Stanton, as he still saw 
strongly defined, though darkened by 
the darkening clouds, the huge ske- 
leton of a Roman amphitheatre, its 
arched and gigantic colonnades, now 
admitting a gleam of light, and uow 
commingling with the purple thun- 
der-cloud ; and now the solid and 
heavy mass of a Moorish fortress, no 
light playing between its impermea- 
ble walls, — the image of power, dark, 
isolated, impenetrable. Stanton for- 
got his cowardly guide, his loneliness, 
his danger amid an approaching storm 
and an inhospitable country, where 
his name and country would abut eve- 
ry door against him, and every peal 
of thunder would be supposed justifi- 
ed by the daring intrusion of a heretic 
in the dwelling of an old Christian, as 
the Spanish Catholics absurdly term 
themselves, to mark the distinction 
between them and the baptised Moor*. 
— All this was forgot in contemplating 
the glorious and awful scenery before 
him, — light struggling with darkness, 
— and darkness menacing a light still 
more terrible, and announcing its me- 
nace in the blue and livid mass of 
cloud that hovered like a destroying 
angel in the air, its arrows aimed, but 
their direction awfully indefinite. 
But he ceased to forget these local 
and petty dangers, as the sublimity of 
romance would term them, when he 
saw the first flash of the lightning, 
broad and red as the banners of an 
insulting army whose motto is Vce 
victis, shatter to atoms the remains of 
a Roman tower ; — the rifted stones 
rolled down the hill, and fell at the 
feet of Stanton. He stood appalled, 
and. awaiting his summons from the 
Power in whose eye pyramids, pala- 
ces, and the worms whose toil has 



formed them, and the worms who toil 
out their existence under their sha- 
dow or their pressure, are perhaps 
all alike contemptible, he stood col- 
lected, and for a moment felt that de- 
fiance of danger which danger itself 
excites, and we love to encounter it 
as a physical enemy, to bid it ‘ do its 
worst,’ and feel that its worst will 
perhaps be ultimately its best for us. 
He stood and saw another flash dart 
its bright, brief and malignant glance 
over the ruins of ancient power, and 
the luxuriance of recent fertility. 
Singular contrast ! The relics of art 
for ever decaying, — the productions 
of nature for ever renewed. — (Alas ! 
for what purpose are they renewed, 
better than to mock at the perishable 
monuments which men try in vain to 
rival them by.) The pyramids them- 
selves must perish, but the grass that 
grows between their disjointed stones 
will be renewed from year to year. 
Stanton was thinking thus, when all 
power of thought was suspended, by 
seeing two persons bearing between 
them the body of a young, and appa- 
rently very lovely girl, who had Jheen 
• struck dead by the lightning. Stan- 
ton approached, and heard the voices 
of the bearers repeating, ‘ There is 
none who will mourn for her !’ ‘There 
is none who will mourn for her!’ said 
other voices, as two more bore in 
their arms the blasted and blackened 
figure of what had once been a man, 
comely and graceful ; — ‘ there is not 
one to mourn for her now !’ They 
were lovers, and he had been con- 
sumed by the flash that had destroyed 
her, while in the act of endeavouring 
to defend her. As they were about 
to remove the bodies, a person ap- 
proached with a calmness of step and 
demeanour, as if he were alone un- 
conscious of danger, and incapable of 
fear ; and after looking on them for 
some time, burst into a laugh so loud, 
wild, and protracted, that the pea- 
sants, starting with as much horror at 
the sound as at that of the storm, hur- 
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ried away, bearing the corse with 
them.” 

As a specimen of the awful scenes 
of the work — not certainly as one of 
the most powerful, but as one of the 
least unpleasing, — we give the narra- 
tive of the destruction of the Inqui- 
sition by tire, which delivered one 
of Melmoth's victims : 

“ It was on the night of the 29th 
November, 17 — , that this extraor- 
dinary circumstance took place — ex- 
traordinary, from the well-known 
precautions adopted by the vigilance 
of the holy office against such an ac- 
cident, and also from the very small 
quantity of fuel consumed within its 
walls. On the first intimation that 
the fire was spreading rapidly, and 
threatened danger, the prisoners 
were ordered to be brought from 
their cells, and guarded in a court of 
the prison. I must acknowledge we 
were treated with great humanity 
and consideration. VVe were con- 
ducted deliberately from our cells, 
placed each of us between two guards, 
who did us no violence, nor used 
harsh language, but assured us, from 
time to time, that if the danger be- 
came imminent, we would be per- 
mitted every lair opportunity to ef- 
fect our escape. It was a subject 
worthy of the pencil of Salvator Ro- 
sa, or of Murillo, to sketch us as we 
stood. Our dismal garbs and squalid 
looks, contrasted with the equally 
dark, but imposing and authoritative 
looks of the guards and officials, all 
displayed by the light of torches, 
which burned, or appeared to burn, 
fainter and fainter, as the flames rose 
and roared in triumph above the 
towers of the Inquisition. The hea- 
vens were all on fire — and the torch- 
es, held no longer in firm hands, 
gave a tremulous and pallid light. It 
seemed to me like a wildly painted 
picture of the last day. God appear- 
ed descending in the light that en- 
veloped the skies — and we stood 



pale ani shuddering in the light be- 
low. 

“ Among the group of prisoners, 
there were fathers and sons, who 
perhaps had been inmates of adja- 
cent cells for years, without being 
conscious of each other’s vicinity or 
existence — but they did not dare u 
recognise each other. Was not this 
like the day of judgment, where si- 
milar mortal relations may meet un- 
der different classes of the sheep and 
goats, without presuming to acknow- 
ledge the strayed one amid the flock 
of a different shepherd ? There 
were also parents and children who 
did recognise and stretch out their 
wasted arms to each other, though 
feeling they must never meet, — some 
of them condemned to the flames, 
some to imprisonment, and some to 
the official duties of the Inquisition, 
as a mitigation of their sentence, — 
and was not this like the day of judg- 
ment, where parent and child may 
be allotted different destinations, and 
the arms that would attest the last 
proof of mortal affection, are ex- 
panded in vain over the gulf of eter- 
nity? Behind and around us stood 
the officials and guards of the Inqui- 
sition, all watching and intent on the 
progress of the flames, but fearless 
of tbe result with regard to them- 
selves. Such may be the feeling of 
those spirits who watch the doom of 
the Almighty, and know the destina- 
tion of those they are appointed to 
watch. And is not this like the day 
of judgment ? Far, far above us the 
flames burst out in volumes, in solid 
masses of fire, spiring up to the burn- 
ing heavens. The towers of the In- 
quisition shrunk into cinders — that 
tremendous monument of the pow- 
er, and crime, and gloom of the hu- 
man mind, was wasting like a scroll 
in the fire. Will it not be thus also 
at the day of judgment ? Assistance 
was slowly brought — Spaniards are 
very indolent — the engines played 
imperfectly — the danger increased— ■ 
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the ire blazed higher and higher — 
the persons employed to work the 
e«gines, paralyzed by terror, fell to 
the ground, and called on every saint 
they could think of, to arrest the pro- 
gress of- the dames. Their excla- 
mat>»<'s were so loud and earnest, 
*»at really the saints must hare been 
deaf, or must hare felt a particular 
predilection for a conflagration, not 
to attend to them. However it was, 
the fire went on. Every bell in Ma- 
drid rang out. — Orders were issued 
to every Alcaide to be had. — The 
king of Spain himself* (after a hard 
day’s shooting) attended in person. 
The churches were all lit up, and 
thousands of the devout supplicated 
on their knees, by torch-light, or 
whatever light they could get, that 
the roprobate souls confined in the 
Inquisition might feel the fires that 
were consuming its walls, as merely 
a slight foretaste of the fires that 
lowed for them for ever and ever, 
'he fire went on, doing its dreadful 
work, and heeding kings and priests 
no more than if they were firemen. 

I am convinced twenty able men, ac- ■ 
customed to such business, could 
have quenched the fire ; but when 
our workmen should have played 
their engines, they were all on their 
knees. 

“ The flames at last began to de- 
scend into the court. Then com- 
no -nced a scene of horror indescri- 
bable. The wretches who had been 
doomed to the flames, imagined their 
hour was come. Idiots from long 
confinement, and submissive as the 
holy office could require, they be- 
•came delirious as they saw the flames 
approaching, and shrieked audibly, 

“ Spare me — spare me — put me to 
as little torture as you can.” Others, 
kneeling to the approaching flames, 
invoked them as saints. They 
dreamt they saw the visions they 
had worshipped — the holy angels, 



and even the blessed Virgin, descend- 
ing in flames to receive their souls at 
parting from the stake ; and they 
bowled out their allelujahs, half in 
horror, half in hope. Amid this 
scene of distraction, the Inquisitors 
stood their ground. It was admira- 
ble to see their firm and solemn ar- 
ray. As the flames prevailed, they 
never faltered with foot, or gave a 
sign with hand, or winked with eye ; 
their duty, their stern and heartless 
duty, seemed to be the only princi- 
ple and motive of their existence. 
They seemed a phalanx clad in iron 
impenetrable. When the fires roar- 
ed, they crossed themselves calmly ; 
— when the prisoners shrieked, they 
gave a signal for silence ; — when 
they dared to pray, they tore them 
from their knees, and hinted the inu- 
tility of prayer at such a juncture, 
when they might be sure that the 
flames they were deprecating, would 
burn hotter in a region from which 
there was neither escape or hope of 
departure. At this moment, while 
standing amid the group of prisoners, 
my eyes were struck by an extraor- 
dinary spectacle. Perhaps it is amid 
the moments of despair, that imagi- 
nation has most power, and they who 
have suffered can best describe and 
feel. In the burning light, the stee- 
ple of the Dominican church was as 
visible as at noon-day. It was close 
to the prison of the inquisition. The 
night was intensely dark, but so strong 
was the light of the conflagration, 
that I could see the spire blazing, 
from the reflected lustre, like a me- 
teor. The hands of the clock were 
as visible as if a torch was held- be- 
fore them ; and this calm and silent 
progress of time, amid the tumul- 
tuous confusion of midnight horrors, 
— this scene of the physical and men- 
tal world in an agony of fruitless and 
incessant motion, might have sug- 
gested a profound and singular image, 
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bad not my whole attention been ri- 
veted to a human figure placed on a 
pinnacle of the spire, and surveying 
the scene in perfect tranquillity. It 
was a figure not to be mistaken — it 
was the figure of him who had visit- 
ed me in the cells of the Inquisition. 
The hopes of my justification made 
me forget every thing. I called aloud 
on the guard, and pointed out the 
figure, visible as it was in that strong 
light to every one. No one had 
time, however, to give a glance 
towards it. At that very moment 
the archway of the court opposite to 
us gave way, and sunk in ruins at our 
feet, dashing, as it fell, an ocean of 
flame against us. One wild shriek 
burst from every lip at that moment 
Prisoners, guards, and Inquisitors, 
all shrunk together, mingled in one 
group of terror. 

“ The next instant, the flames be- 
ing suppressed by the fall of such a 
mass of stone, there arose such a 
blinding cloud of smoke and dust, 
that it was impossible to distinguish 
the face or figure of those who were 
next you. The confusion was in- 
creased by the contrast of this sud- 
den darkness, to the intolerable light 
that had been drying up our sight 
for the last hour, and by the cries of 
those who, being near the arch, lay 
maimed and writhing under its frag- 
ments. Amid shrieks, and darkness, 
and flames, a space lay open before 
me. The thought, the motion, were 
simultaneous — no one saw — no one 
pursued ; — and hours before my ab- 
sence could be discovered, or an in- 



quiry be made alter me, I had strug- 
gled safe and secretly through the 
ruins, and was in the streets of Ma- 
drid.” 

We now close these singular vo- 
lumes with mingled feelings respect- 
ing their contents, but with an un- 
mixed sentiment of good-will to their 
author. His errors are those of 
taste, not of the heart. He is great- 
ly distinguished from others of our 
poets who have aided in perverting 
the moral feeling of our people, as 
he is not an unbeliever, nor a scoffer 
at human affections and human hopes. 
We implore him to pause, however, 
before he gives another work like 
this to the world. His plea for wri- 
ting romances is unanswerable — and 
indeed none was needed — but there 
can be no excuse for writing ju ch ro- 
mances as this. Let him be assured 
that nothing of this painful, violent, 
and incoherent character, will ever 
live. He has energy, pathos, and. 
wonderful richness of diction, which 
require only to be directed by a calm 
reflective power to produce impres- 
sions on the national heart which will 
not decay. His genius is at present 
a vast chaos, where the noblest ele- 
ments are struggling, and where the 
embryos of beauty are perpetually 
mocking the spectator. May we soon 
perceive those powers settling into 
order and harmony, and those jarring 
atoms, formed like earth at first, into 
a paradise, redolent with “ airs from 
heaven,” and filled with groves ladea 
with immortal fruits ! 
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[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS, AND TRAVELLERS. 



It gives us pleasure to reflect on the 
advantages afforded by a state of 
peace to science at large, and to that 
confidential intercourse between the 
learned of various .nations, which 
forms a striking feature of our time. 
It is true, that there exists, as there 
always will exist, a spirit of emula- 
tion and of rivalship, which, while it 
continues honourable, and liberal, 
and does not degenerate into person- 
alities, is equally beneficial to science 
and to industry. Perhaps there never 
was a period when so many intelli- 
gent persons, disregarding the dangers 
and the fatigue of travelling, were 
engaged in scientific excursions to 
distant countries. Our own expedi- 
tion to the Arctic Circle is well 
known ; and we congratulate our 
country, together with the friends of 
those engaged in it, on the safe return 
«f our hardy countrymen. Much 
may be hoped for from the land expe- 
dition in the same climates ; and it 
is understood, tb$t an enterprise of 
the like nature has been patronized 
and fitted out by the Russian govern- 
ment, to traverse the north of that 
immense empire as far as possible, 
with a view to geographical and phi- 
losophical discoveries. Not to he 
behind their neighbours, the French 
have taken occasion to furnish the 
following statement of the scientific 
expeditions undertaken by their coun- 
trymen, principally under the sanc- 
tion of their government : — M. Lucas, 
keeper of the cabinet of mineralogy 
at the Museum of Natural History, 
has terminated a journey that has oc- 
cupied him twenty-one months in 
Italy and Sicily. He has brought 
home more than thirty boxes of mine- 
rals apd other valuable articles col- 
lected in those countries ; aud he 
highly praises the reception he has 
met with throughout. — M. Leschen- 



ault de Latour has sent from Pondi- 
cherry to the Museum of Natural 
History, a young elephant, living ; 
an antelope, a marcotte of the cocoa- 
tree, .a large black squirrel, and a 
large box containing specimens of 
plants and grains. — M. Plee, a natu- 
ralist in the service of government, is 
on his journey to Porto Rico. — M. 
Augustus L. Hilaire has given infor- 
mation of his having completed the 
hazardous and laborious expedition 
that he had undertaken in South 
America. — M. Milbert, naturalist and 
draughtsman in Natural History, who 
had been obliged by the state of his 
health to quit the company of Capt. 
Baudin, during his expediton in the 
South, is at present in North America, 
as correspondent of the Museum of 
Natural History. In the space of 
three years he has sent over fifteen 
consignments of rare and interesting 
objects ; among them are a bison, 
several deer of uncommon species, 
and other living animals never before 
seen in France. In compliance with 
the request of the professors in the 
Royal Botanic Garden, the Minister 
of the Marine has nominated M. de 
Sauvigny to repair to Senegal in 
quality of Botanic Agriculturist. — 
M. Peyrard, translator of Archime- 
des, F.uclid, and Apollonius, from 
the Greek, intends to visit Italy, with 
a view to examine and collate all the 
manuscripts of the ancient geometri- 
cians that can be discovered in the 
libraries at Turin, at Milan, Flo- 
rence, and elsewhere. This under- 
taking has been encouraged by the 
Minister of the Interior. 

We have already observed, that 
professor Rask, of Copenhagen, had 
been prevented by contentions and 
wars among the inhabitants of Mount 
Caucasus, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, from studying the manners and 
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languages of those people. He bad 
reached as far as Mosdok, on the 
Terek, where he arrived with a cara- 
van of a hundred carriages from As- 
tracan ; in which (except one Arme- 
nian merchant) he was the only 
Christian passenger. He neverthe- 
less praises the cordiality and good 
conduct of the party ; and it must be 
acknowledged, that such a party was 
perfectly well calculated to put to the 



test his principle of the similarity of 
languages ; for if he could make him- 
self understood among them, his pur- 
pose might be as well answered as by 
converse with the various and dissimi- 
lar inhabitants of Caucasus. The in- 
tention of the professor was to watch 
opportunities, and, if none offered, to 
resort to some English establishment, 
and endeavour to obtain a passage 
home in some English vessel. 



[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 
NORTH-WEST EXPEDITION. 



The safe return of the Hecla and 
Griperfroro their arduous undertaking, 
after penetrating through Lancaster 
Sound into the Polar Sea, is an event 
highly creditable to the adventurous 
conductors of the expedition, as well 
as to Government, and forms an in- 
teresting article in the history of 
British naval achievements. Lieut. 
Parry, of the Hecla, who arrived at 
the Admiralty Nov. 4, has been rais- 
ed to the rank of captain ; and his 
journal of the voyage will be publish- 
ed in a few weeks. The following 
despatch, addressed to Mr. Croker, 
by Captain Parry, (dated Hecla, W. 
coast of Davis’s Strait, lat. 70. 41. N. 
long. 69. 17. W. Sept. 6.) appeared 
in the Gazette of Nov. 4, which also 
announced his arrival in London : — 

“ Sir— I avail myself of an unex- 
pected opportunity by the Lee, of 
Hull, whaler, to acquaint you, for the 
information of my Lords Commision- 
ers of the Admiralty, that his Majesty’s 
ships under my orders succeeded in 
discovering a passage through Lan- 
caster’s Sound into the Polar Sea, and 
penetrated, during the summer of 
1819, as far as the longitude of 1 12£ 
deg. west of Greenwich, between the 
parallels of 74 deg. and 75 deg. 
north latitude. 

•* In this space twelve islands have 

VOL. IV. 



been discovered, and named the isl- 
ands of New Georgia, in honour of 
his Majesty. The expedition win- 
tered in a harbour on the south side 
of the largest of these islands, (called 
Melville Island,) in latitude 74 deg. 
47 min. N. and longitude 110 deg. 
47 min. W. and proceeded to the 
westward immediately on the break- 
ing up of the ice, at the commence- 
ment of the present season, the ships 
being in perfect condition, the officers 
and men in excellent health, and with 
every prospect of the final accom- 
plishment of our enterprise. 

“ At the south-west end of Melville 
Island, however, the quantity and 
magnitude of the ice was found to 
increase so much, that for sixteen 
days (being above one-third of the 
whole navigable season in that part 
of the Polar Sea) it was found im- 
possible to penetrate to the westward 
beyond the meridian of 113 deg. 47 
min. W. In order, therefore, that 
no time might be lost, l determined 
to try what could be done in a more 
southern latitude, and, for that pur- 
pose, ran back along the edge of the 
ice, which had hitherto iormed a 
continuous barrier to the south of us, 
in order to look out for any opening 
which might favour the plan I had in 
view. In this endeavour I was also 
39 
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disappointed, and tbe season being 
so far advanced as to make it a matter 
of question whether, with the remain- 
ing resources, the object of the enter- 
prise could now be persevered in 
with any hope of success, 1 consulted 
the principal officers of the expedition, 
who were unanimously of opinion 
that nothing more could be done, 
and that it was, on that account, advi- 
sable to return to England. 

“ In Ibis opinion it was impossible 
for me, under existing circumstances, 
not to concur, and 1 trust that tbe 
detailed account of our proceedings, 
which I shall shortly have the honour 
to lay before their lordships, will 
prove highly satisfactory, and that, 
though our exertions have not been 
crowned with complete success, they 
will not be found discreditable to the 
naval honour of our country. 

“ I beg you will be pleased to 
acquaint their lordships, that, having 
proposed to survey the west coast of 
Qavis’s Straits previous to my return, 
and being desirous of losing as little 
as possible of the remaining part of 
the present season which is favourable 
for the navigation of these seas, 1 
have not considered it right to detain 
the expedition for the purpose of 
transmitting by the Lee a more full 
account of this voyage. 1 shall only, 
therefore, add, that, having accom- 
plished the object now in view, 1 hope 
to reach England by the first week in 
November. I have the honour to 
be, &c. 

“ W. E. Parrv, Lieut, and Com.” 

In consequence of their having 
reached so far to tbe westward as the 
longitude of the Copper-Mine River, 
the officers and crews become entitle 
to a reward of 5,000/. by Act of 
Parliament. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have 
printed, lithographically, a chart of 
the track of the Hecla and Griper, 
on their North-west Expedition. 
Some copies of the chart have been 
distributed among their friends and 
men of science, which convey some 



information respecting the dimens ion 
of Lancaster Sound. Measured by 
the eye, without reference to a scale, 
it appears to be about 150 miles long, 
and from 20 to 25 miles broad. The 
expedition arrived at the entrance 
of Lancaster Sound, on the 1st of 
August, 18 19. On the 17th the ships 
were in the Regent’s inlet, in about 
90 deg. of long, where the variation 
of the needle was about 120 deg. 
west. Stopped by ice, they left the 
inlet, and resumed their progress up 
Barrow’s St) aits, leaving behind them 
Croker Bay (the Croker mountains 
of Captain Ross.) They speedily 
discovered a group of islands, which 
they named the New Georgia Isles. 
Proceeding onward, they observed, 
when rather more than half way to 
the ultimatq point at which they arri- 
ved, that the variation of the needle 
was above 120 deg. east : thus it 
appears that the magnetic meridian 
must lie between that degree and the 
degree of 90, which runs through the 
inlet, where the variation was towards 
tbe west. At sea the compass had 
been quite useless since tbe 7th Au- 
gust, and it was only on land that the 
needle traversed. The greatest dip 
was above 88 degrees ; and our scien- 
tific readers, putting these data toge- 
ther, will perhaps agree with us in 
supposing that tbe magnetic pole is 
situated somewhere on the American 
continent, between the longitude we 
have mentioned, and below the lati- 
tude of 70 degrees. Notwithstanding 
the attempts to decry the value of the 
discoveries that are accomplished or 
contemplated, much commercial be- 
nefit has already resulted from the 
navigation of those trackless seas. 
Tbe confidence acquired by the 
experience of Captain Ross, has this 
year induced tbe whalers, who had 
been intimidated at the horrors of 
the higher regions, to venture, as was 
suggested, to the mouth of Lancaster 
Sound ; and the consequence has been, 
that they have returned with fuller 
cargoes than were ever known. 
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TREATY 

OF AMITY, SETTLEMENT, AND LIMITS, BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND HIS CATHOLIC MAJESTY. 



The United States of America and 
his Catholic Majesty, desiring to con- 
solidate, on a permanent basis, the 
friendship and good correspondence 
which happily prevails between the 
two parties, have determined to set- 
tle and terminate all their differences 
and pretensions, by a treaty, which 
shall designate with precision, the 
limits of their respective bordering 
territories in North America. 

With this intention, the President 
of the United States has furnished 
with their full powers, John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States ; and his Catholic Majesty 
has appointed the most excellent 
Lord Don Luis De Onis, Gonzalez, 
Lopez y Vara, Lord of the town of 
Rayaces, perpetual regidor of the 
Corporation of the City of Salaman- 
ca, Knight Grand-Cross of the Roy- 
al American Order of Isabella the 
Catholic, decorated with the Lye of 
La Vendee, Knight Pensioner of the 
Royal and distinguished Spanish Or- 
der of Charles the Third, Member of 
the Supreme Assembly of the said 
Royal Order, of the Council of his 
Catholic majesty — his Secretary, with 
Exercise of Decrees, and his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary near the United States of 
America. 

And the said Plenipotentiaries, af- 
ter having exchanged their powers, 
have agreed upon, and concluded the 
following articles : 

Art. 1 . There shall be a firm and 
inviolable peace and sincere friend- 
ship between the United States and 
their citizens, and his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, his successors and subjects, 
without exception of persons or pla- 
ces. 

Art. 2. His Catholic Majesty cedes 
to the United States, in full property 



and sovereignty, all the territories 
which belong to him situated to the 
eastward of the Mississippi, known by 
the name of East and West Florida. 
The adjacent islands dependent on said 
provinces, all public lots and squares, 
vacant lands, public edifices, fortifi- 
cations, barracks, and other buildings, 
which are not private property, ar- 
chives and documents, which lelate 
directly to the property and sove- 
reignty of said provinces are inclu- 
ded in this article. The said archives 
and documents shall be left in pos- 
session of the commissaries or officers 
of the United States, duly authorized 
to receive them. 

Art 3. The boundary line between 
the two countries, west of the Mis- 
sissippi, shall begin on the Gulf of 
Mexico, at the mouth of the river 
Sabine, in the sea, continuing north, 
along the western bank of that river, 
to the 32d degree of latitude ; — 
thence, by a line due north, to the 
degree of latitude where it strikes 
the Rio Roxo of Natchitoches, or Red 
River ; then, following the course of 
the Rio Roxo westward, to the de- 
gree of longitude 100 west from Lon- 
don, and 23 from Washington ; then, 
crossing the said Red River, and run- 
ning thence, by a line due north to 
the river Arkansas ; thence, follow- 
ing the course of the southern bank 
of the Arkansas, to its source, in la- 
titude 42 north ; and thence, by that 
parallel of latitude, to the South Sea. 
The whole being as laid down in 
Melish’s map of the United States, 
published at Philadelphia, improved 
to the 1st of January, 1818. But, if 
the source of the Arkansas river shall / 
be found to fall north or south of la- 
titude 42, then the line shall run from 
the said source due south or north, 
as the case may be, till it meets the 
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said parallel of latitude 42, and 
thence along the said parallel, to the 
South Sea. All the islands in the 
Sabine, and the said Hed and Arkan- 
sas rivers, throughout the course 
thus described, to belong to the Uni- 
ted States ; but the use of the waters 
and the navigation of the Sabine to 
the sea, and of the said rivers Roxo 
and Arkansas, throughout the extent 
of the said boundary, on their respec- 
tive banks, shall be common to the 
respective inhabitants of both na- 
tions. 

The two high contracting parties 
ajjree to cede and renounce all their 
rights, claims, and pretensions, to the 
territories described by the said line, 
that is to say : “The United States 
hereby cede to his Catholic Majesty, 
and renounce for ever, all their 
rights, claims, and pretensions, to the 
territories lying west and south of 
the above described line ; and, in 
like manner, his Catholic Majesty 
cedes to the said United States all 
his rights, claims, and pretensions, to 
any territories east and north of the 
said line, and for himself, his heirs 
and successors, renounces all claim 
to the said territories forever. 

Art. 4. To fix this line with more 
precision, and to place the land-marks 
which shall designate exactly the li- 
mits of both nations, each of the con- 
tracting parties shall appoint a com- 
missioner and surveyor, who shall 
meet before the termination of one 
year, from the date of the ratification 
of this treaty, at Natchitoches, on the 
Red river, and proceed to run and 
mark the said line, from the mouth 
of the Sabine to the Red river, and 
from the Red river to the river Ar- 
kansas, and to ascertain the latitude 
of the source of the said river Ar- 
kansas, iu conformity to what is a- 
bovp agreed upon and stipulated, and 
the line of latitude 42 degrees to the 
South Sea, they shall make out plans 
and keep journals of their proceed- 
ings, and the result agreed upon by 



them shall be considered as part 
of this treaty, and shall have the 
same force as if it were inserted 
therein. The two governments will 
amicably agree respecting the neces- 
sary articles to be furnished to those 
persons, and also as to their respec- 
tive escorts, should it be deemed ne- 
cessary. 

Art. 5. The inhabitants of the ce- 
ded territories shall be secured in the 
free exercise of their religion, with- 
out aBy restriction, and all those who 
may desire to remove to the Spanish 
dominions shall be permitted to sell 
or export their effects at any time 
whatever, without being subject, in 
either case, to duties. 

Art. 6. The inhabitants of the ter- 
ritories which his Catholic Majesty 
cedes to the United States, by this 
treaty, shall be incorporated in the 
Union of the United States, as soon 
as may be consistent with the princi- 
ples of the federal constitution, and 
admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
privileges, rights, and immunities, of 
the citizens of the United States. 

Art. 7. The officers and troops of 
his Catholic Majesty, in the territo- 
ries hereby ceded by him to the 
United States, shall be withdrawn, 
and possession of the places occupied 
by them shall be given within six 
months after the exchange of the ra- 
tifications of this treaty, or sooner, if 
possible, by the officers of his Catho- 
lic Majesty, to the commissioners or 
officers of the United States, duly ap- 
pointed to receive them ; and the 
United States shall furnish the trans- 
ports and escort necessary to convey 
the Spanish officers and troops, and 
their baggage, to the Havana. 

Art. 8. All the grants of lands made 
before the 24th of January, 1818, by 
his Catholic Majesty, or by his lawful 
authorities in the said territories, 
ceded by his Majesty to the United 
States, shall be ratified and confirm- 
ed to the persons in possession of the 
lands, to the same extent that the 
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same grants would be valid, if the 
territories bad remained under the 
dominion of his Catholic Majesty. — 
But the owners in possession of such 
lands who, by reason of the recent 
circumstances of the Spanish nation, 
and the revolutions in Europe, have 
been prevented from fulfilling all the 
conditions of their grants, shall com- 
plete them within the terms limited 
in the same, respectively, from the 
date of this treaty, in default of which, 
the said grants shall be null and void. 
All grants made since the said 24th 
of January, 1818, when the first pro- 
posal, on the part of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, for the cession of the Floridas, 
was made, are hereby declared, and 
agreed to be, null and void. 

Art. 9. The two high contracting 
parties, animated with the most ear- 
nest desire of conciliation, and with 
the object of putting an end to all the 
differences which have existed be- 
tween them, and of confirming the 
good understanding which they wish 
to be forever maintained between 
them, reciprocally renounce all 
claims for damages or injuries which 
they, themselves, as well as their re- 
spective citizens and subjects, may 
have suffered until the time of signing 
this treaty. 

1. The renunciation of the United 
States will extend to all the injuries 
mentioned in the convention of the 
1 1 th of August, 1802. 

2. To all claims on account of pri- 
zes made by French privateers, and 
condemned by French consuls, with- 
in the territory and jurisdiction of 
Spain. 

3. To all claims of indemnities on 
account of the suspension of the right 
of deposit at New Orleans in 1802. 

4. To all claims of citizens of the 
United States upon the government 
of Spain, arising from the unlawful 
seizures at sea, and in the ports and 
territories of Spain, or the Spanish 
colonies. 

6. To all claims of citizens of the 



United States upon the Spanish go- 
vernment, statements of which, so- 
liciting the interposition of the go- 
vernment of the United States, have 
been presented to the Department 
of State, or to the minister of the 
United States in Spain, since the date 
of the convention of 1802, and until 
the signature of this treaty. 

The renunciation of his Catholic 
Majesty extends : 

1. To all the injuries mentioned in 
the convention of the 1 1th of August, 
1802. 

2. To the sums which his Catho- 
lic Majesty advanced for the return 
of Captain Pike from the Provincias 
Intern as. 

3. To all the injuries caused by 
the expedition of Miranda, that was 
fitted ontand equipped at New-York. 

4. To all claims of Spanish sub- 
jects upon the government of the 
United States, arising from unlaw- 
ful seizures at sea, or within the ports 
and territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

Finally, to all the claims of subjects 
of his Catholic Majesty upon the 
government of the United States, in 
which the interposition of his Catho- 
lic Majesty’s government has been 
solicited before the date of this treaty, 
and since the date of the convention 
of 1802, or which may have been 
made to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs of his Majesty, or to his mi- 
nister in the United States. 

And the high contracting parties, 
respectively, renounce all claim to 
indemnities for any of the recent 
events or transactions of their res- 
pective commanders and officers in 
the Floridas. 

The United States will cause satis- 
faction to be made for the injuries, 
if any, which, by process of law, 
shall be established to have been 
suffered by the Spanish officers, and 
individual Spanish inhabitants, by 
the late operations of the American 
army in Florida. 
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Art. 10. The convention entered 
into between the two governments, 
on the 1 1th of August, 1802, the ra- 
tifications of which were exchanged 
the 21st December, 1818, is an- 
nulled. 

Art. 11. The United States, exo- 
nerating Spain from all demands in 
future, on account of the claims of 
their citizens, to which the renun- 
ciations herein contained extend, and 
considering them entirely cancelled, 
undertake to make satisfaction for 
the same, to an amount not exceed- 
ing five millions of dollars. To as- 
certain the full amount and validity 
of those claims, a commission, to con- 
sist of three commissioners, citizens 
of the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate ; which commission shall 
meet at the city of Washington, and, 
within the space of three years from 
the time of their firt meeting, shall 
receive, examine, and decide upon 
the amount and validity of all the 
claims included within the descrip- 
tions above mentioned. The said 
commissioners shall take an oath or 
affirmation, to be entered on the re- 
cord of their proceedings, for the 
faithful and diligent discharge of their 
duties ; and in case of the death, 
sickness, or necessary absence of any 
such commissioner, his place may be 
supplied by the appointment as afore- 
said, or by the President of the 
United States, during the recess of 
the Senate, of another commissioner 
in his stead. The said commission- 
ers shall be authorized to hear and 
examine, on oath, every question 
relative to the said claims, and to re- 
ceive all suitable authentic testimony 
concerning the same. And the Spa- 
nish government shall furnish all 
such documents and elucidations as 
may be in their possession, for the 
adjustment of the said claims, ac- 
cording to the principles of justice, 
the laws of nations, and the stipula- 



tions of the treaty between the two 
parties of 27th October, 1795; the 
said documents to be specified when 
demanded at the instance of the said 
commissioners. 

The payment of such claims as 
may be admitted and adjusted by the 
said commissioners, or the major 
part of them, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding five millions of dollars, shall 
be made by the United States, either 
immediately at their treasury, or by 
the creation of stock bearing an inte- 
rest of six per cent, per annum, pay- 
able from the proceeds of sales of 
public lands within the territories 
hereby ceded to the United States, 
or in such other manner as the Con- 
gress of the United States may pre- 
scribe by law. 

The records of the proceedings of 
the said commissioners, together with 
the vouchers and documents pro- 
duced before them, relative to the 
claims to be adjusted and decided up- 
on by them, shall, after the close of 
their transactions, be deposited in the 
department of state of the United 
States, and copies of them, or any 
part of them, shall be furnished to 
the Spanish government, if required, 
at the demand of the Spanish minis- 
ter in the United States. 

Art. 12. The treaty of limits and 
navigation of 1795, remains confirm- 
ed in all and each of its articles, 
excepting the 2d, 3d, 4th, 21st, and 
the second clause of the 22d article, 
which, having been altered by this 
treaty, or having received their en- 
tire execution, are no longer valid. 

With respect to the 15th article of 
the same treaty of Friendship, Li- 
mits, and Navigation, of 1795, in 
which it is stipulated, that the flag 
shall cover the property, the two 
high contracting parties agree that 
this shall be so understood with re- 
spect to those powers who recognise 
this principle ; but if either of the 
two contracting parties shall be at war 
with a third party, and the other neu- 
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tral, the flag of the Bentral shall co- 
ver the property of enemies, whose 
government acknowledge this princi- 
ple, and not of others. 

Art. J3. Both contracting parties, 
wishing to favour their mutual com- 
merce, by affording in their ports 
every necessary assistance to their 
respective merchant vessels, have 
agreed, that the sailors who shall de 
sert from their vessels in the ports 
of the other, shall be arrested and 
delivered up, at the instance of the 
consul, who shall prove, neverthe- 
less, that the deserters belonged to 
the vessels that claim them, exhibi- 
ting the document that is customary 
in their nation ; that is to say, the 
American consul in a Spanish port, 
shall exhibit the document known 
by the name of Articles, and the 
Spanish consul in American ports, 
the Boll of the vessel ; and if the 
name of the deserter or deserters, 
who are claimed, shall appear in the 
one or the other, they shall be ar- 
rested, held in custody, and deliver- 
ed to the vessel to which they shall 
belong. 

Art. 14. The United States here- 
by certify, that they have not re- 
ceived any compensation from 
France, for the injuries they suffer- 
ed from her privateers, consuls, and 
tribunals, on the coasts, and in the 
ports of Spain, for the satisfaction of 
which provision is made by this 
treaty ; and they will present an au- 
thentic statement of the prizes made, 
and of their true value, that Spain 
may avail herself of the same, in 
such manner as she may deem just 
and proper. 

Art. 15. The United States, to 
give to his Catholic Majesty a proof 
of their desire to cement the rela- 
tions of amity' subsisting between the 
two nations, and to favour the com- 
merce of the subjects of his Catholic 
Majesty, agree that Spanish vessels, 
coming laden only with productions 
of Spanish growth or manufactures, 



directly from the ports of Spain, or 
of her colonies, shall be admitted, 
for the term of twelve years, -to the 
ports of Pensacola and St. Augustine, 
in the Floridas, without paying other 
or higher duties on their cargoes, or 
of.tonnage, than will be paid by the 
vessels of the United States. During 
the said term, no other nation- shall 
enjoy the same privileges within the 
ceded territories. The twelve years 
shall commence three months after 
the exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty. 

Art. lb. The present treaty shall 
be ratified in due form, by the con- 
tracting parties, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged in six months 
from this time, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we, the un- 
derwritten Plenipotentiaries of the 
United States of America, and of his 
Catholic Majesty, have signed, by 
virtue of our powers, the present 
Treaty of Amity, Settlement, and 
Limits, and have thereunto affixed 
our seals, respectively. 

Done at Washington, this twenty 
second day of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen. 
[seal.] JOHN Q.UINCY ADAMS. 
[seal.] LUIS DE ON1S. 

And whereas his said Catholic 
Majesty did, on the twenty-fourth 
day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty, ratify and confirm the 
said treaty, which ratification is in 
the words of the tenor following : 
[TRANSLATION.] 

“ Ferdinand the Seventh, by the 
grace of God, and by the constitu- 
tion of the Spanish monarchy, king 
of the Spains. 

Whereas, on the twenty-second 
day of February, of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen 
last past, a treaty was concluded 
and signed in the city of Washing- 
ton, between Don Luis De Oni.s, ray 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minis! c 
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Plenipotentiary, and John Quincy 
Adams, Esquire, Secretary of State 
of the United States of America, 
competently authorized by both par- 
ties, consisting of sixteen articles, 
which had for their object the ar- 
rangement of differences, and of 
limits between both governments 
and their respective territories ; 
which are of the following form and 
literal tenor. 

[Here follow’s the above treaty ] 

“ Therefore, having seen and ex- 
amined the sixteen articles aforesaid, 
and having first obtained the consent 
and authority of the General Cortes 
of the nation with respect to the ces- 
sion mentioned and stipulated in the 
2d and 3d articles, I approve and 
ratify all and every one of the arti- 
cles referred to, and the clauses 
which are contained in them ; and, 
in virtue of these presents, 1 approve 
and ratify them ; promising, on the 
faith and word of a King, to execute 
and observe them, and cause them to 
be executed and observed entirely as 
if I myself had signed them ; and 
that the circumstance of having ex- 
ceeded the term of six months, fixed 
for the exchange of the ratifications 
in the 16th article may afford no ob- 
stacle in any manner, it is my de- 
liberate will that the present ratifica- 
tion be as valid and firm, and produce 
the same effects as if it had been 
done within the determined period. 
Desirous at the same time of avoid- 
ing any doubt or ambiguity concern- 
ing the meaning of the 8th article of 
the said treaty, in respect to the date 
which is pointed out in it as the pe- 
riod for trie confirmation of the grants 
of land in the Floridas, made by me, 
or by the competent authorities in my 
royal name, which point of date was 
fixed in the positive understanding of 
the three grants of land made in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Alagon, the 
Count of Punonrostro. and Don Pedro 
de Vergas, being annulled by its te- 



nor, I think proper to declare that the 
said three grants have remained and 
do remain entirely annulled aud in- 
valid ; and that neither the three in- 
dividuals mentioned, nor those who 
may have title or interest through 
them, can avail themselves of the 
said grants at any time, or in any 
manner : under which explicit decla- 
ration the said 8th article is to he un- 
derstood as ratified. In the faith of 
all which I have commanded to des- 
patch these presents. Signed by my 
hand, sealed with my secret seal, and 
countersigned by the underwritten 
my Secretary of Despatch of State. 

Given at Madrid, the twenty-fourth 
of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty. 

Signed,) FERNANDO, 
Countersigned,) 

Evaristo Perez de Castro.” 

And whereas the Senate of the Uni- 
ted Sates did, on the nineteenth day 
of the present month advise and con- 
sent to the ratification, on the part of 
the United States, of the said treaty, 
in the following words. 

“ In Senate of the United States, 
February 19 th, 821. 

“ Resolved, Two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concurring therein, That 
the Senate, having examined the 
Treaty of Amity, Settlement, 
and Limits, between the United 
States of America and his Catholic 
Majesty, made and concluded on 
the twenty-second of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, 
and seen and considered the ratifica- 
tion thereof made by his said Catho- 
lic Majesty, on the twenty- fourth day 
of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty, do consent to, and 
advise the President of the United 
States to ratify the same.” 

And whereas, in pursuance of the 
said advice and consent of the Se- 
nate of the United States, I have rati- 
fied and confirmed the said treaty, 
in the words following, viz : 
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*■ Now, therefore, I James Monroe, 
President of the United States of 
America, having seen and considered 
the treaty above recited, together 
with the rntiiicntion of his Catholic 
Majesty thereof, do, in pursuance of 
the aforesaid advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United Mates, by 
those presents, accept, ratify, and 
confirm tiie said treaty, and every 
clause and article thereof, as the 
same are herein before set forth. 

In faith whereof, I have caused 
the seal of the United States of 
America to be hereto affixed. Given 
underlay haud, at the City of Wash- 
ington, this twenty-second day of 
February, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-one, and of the Independence 
of the United Mates the forty fifth. 

JAMES MONllOE. 

By the President, 

John Qpurcv Adams, 

Secretary of State." 

And whereas the said ratifications, 
on the part of the United States, and 
of bis Catholic Majesty, have been 
this day duly exchanged, at Wash- 
ington, by John (Quincy Adams, Se- 
cretary of State of the United States, 



and by General Don Francisco Dio- 
nisio Vives, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of his 
Catholic Majesty : Now, therefore, 
to the end that the said treaty may 
be observed and performed with good 
faith, on the part of the United 
States, I have caused the premies to be 
made public ; and I do hereby en- 
join and require all persons bearing 
office, civil or military, within the 
United States, and all others, citizens 
or inhabitants thereof, or being 
within the same, faithfully to observe 
and fulfil the said treaty and every 
clause and article thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have cau- 
sed the seal of the United States to 
be affixed to these presents, and sign- 
ed the same with my hand. 

Done at the City of Washington, 
the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary in the year of our Lord 
[ l . s ] one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-one, and of the 
sovereignty and indepen- 
dence of the United States the 
forty-fourth. 

JAMES MONROE. 

By the President : 

John QuincV Adams, 

Secretary of State. 



[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 
NOCTF.S ATTICA;.— REVERIES IN A GARRET, kc, 



VARIOUS KINDS OF READERS. 

The Slow. 

Some read so slowly, that they di- 
vide every word from that which fol- 
lows, and become not only tedious 
but unintelligible. The finest com- 
position is destroyed by this disjoint- 
ing mode of enunciation ; and I ne- 
ver hear such orators but 1 am re- 
minded of the antique Roman inscrip- 
tions, where every word on the stone 
is separated by a nail's head. 

VOL. IV. 



Bazvlers. 

These are persons of strong lungs 
and weak intellects, and are more 
fi-ted to be town-cryers than orators ; 
and loudness, and not articulation, 
seems the glory of such self-ap- 
pointed heralds. It may truly be 
said of such modern Stentors, that 
they are so loud that th y caimo: be 
heard : and to them may be a iplied, 
in a direct sense, tbe proverb, that 
“ we cannot see the wood for trees.” 
The ear of a deaf man is more easi- 
40 
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ly penetrated by distinctness than 
loudness. 

The Emphatic. 

These readers seem afraid that the 
audience may not understand the au- 
thor and so they lay a stress on eve- 
ry word with almost equal force ; and, 
to use a vulgar expression, “ hammer 
things into your head.” Such men 
may be said to read always in italics. 

The Rapid. 

These gentlemen seem to wish to 
finish their job as soon as they can, 
and would excel, were a premium 
offered for expedition, in the perfor- 
mance of their task. These orators 
sometimes, unfortunately, are church 
orators ; and if they are employed 
in more than one place of worship, 
they are seen to gallop over the town 
with the same expedition they use in 
the service of the liturgy. 

The Dramatic. 

These persons seem to consider 
reading as acting ; and if any dialogue 
lies in their way, their imitation of 
the characters becomes truly ridicu- 
lous, or, at least, it requires the ut- 
most judgment not to appear so, for 
unnatural tones must, of course, be 
used, and the reader’s voice be put 
often into a masquerade. 

The Careless. 

These men read every thing as if 
they contemned the writer and his 
subject, “ and sleep themselves to 
make their hearers sleep.” A news- 
paper, a sermon a senator’s speech, 
are all one to them ; and the frequent 
yawn of the reader is as frequent- 
ly communicated to the audience. 
Swift’s flapper here would be of 
great use. 



Whisperers. 

These men betray great weakness 
of nerves, tenuity of voice, and great 
modesty or shyness, and appear to 
be unwilling that the audience should 
partake of their communications, 
buch persons should be confined to 
sick rooms as envoys extraordinary 
between the nurse and the physi- 
cian. 

Monotonists. 

This species of orators, more com- 
mon than the rest, and often parta- 
king of the faults of all, confound all 
distinction of composition. The pa- 
thetic, the declamatory, the apostro- 
phe, the narrative, &c. are all amal- 
gamated into one mass. Such unva- 
ried monotony reminds me of the 
churchwarden who beautified a 
church by one regular and universal 
white wash. The various colours 
displayed in the figures and fields of 
the ancient coat of arms, that adorn- 
ed the walls and gratified the ancient 
gentry of the neighbourhood, were 
all hidden in one broad and monoto- 
nous pall of snow. 

M ethodists in Literature. 

The canting boast of inward light 
and a call is not confined to religious 
sectaries ; we find Methodists also in 
literature. Surely the man who, 
trusting in his own genius, pretends 
to undervalue all toil and study, for- 
gets or does not know that a Milton, 
a Dryden, a Butler, and a Pope, were 
great students before they began to 
be writers. Such a literary Metho- 
dist would soon find how vain were 
his pretensions to a call to poetry, 
when his first work fell under the 
hands of au able and intelligent critic. 
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The Northern Expedition — It is as 
certain as important to notice, that there 
can be no doubt of the vessels having' 
crossed the Magnetic MeridiaD, and en- 
tered the Polar Sea. 

Our readers may remember Captain 
Scoresby’s conjecture with regard to the 
mean temperature during twelve mouths 
at the North Pole, being from 10 to 14 
degrees above Zero. Ills hypothesis 
was found to be erroneous ; for our navi- 
gators ascertained, that even in the lati- 
tude where they wintered, tbe mean an- 
nual temperature was 2 degrees below 
Zero ! Owing to this intense cold, they 
endured great hardships; of which it 
was no small aggravation, that for the 
last nine months they were upon short 
allowance of bread, and during the sum- 
mer months, of other necessaries ; thus 
adding the cravings of hunger to the 
pinchings of frost 

It affords a gratifying instance of the 
right feeling and characteristic perse- 
verance of British sailors, to tell that the 
men (who could not be buoyed up by the 
same ideas of future fame which solaced 
their officers in suffering hardships, bore 
every deprivation, not merely with pa- 
tience and equanimity, but with good 
humour. Frequently, when thej had re- 
turned from a day of fatiguing and un- 
productive search for game, they wrap- 
ped themselves in their blankets, to try 
by sleep to forget their exhaustion, and 
that appetite which they durst not satisfy, 
lest they should, by encroaching on their 
next day’s scanty allowance, or on their 
general stock, be in the end confined to 
these dreary regions, starving and with- 
out subsistence. Notwithstanding this, 
never a murmur escaped one of them : 
but for patience, fortitude, and firmness, 
they displayed a picture unsurpassed 
even by the noblest examples of English 
seamen. 

The following anecdote is worth pre- 
serving : — Acting plays was one of the 
amusements devised to while away the 
long night of the Polar Circle. A drama 
was written by Mr. Parry, solely to 



please the men, and called it “ The 
North West Passage.” The scenery 
was painted by Mr. Beechy, and the offi- 
cers were the performers. The delight 
of the crews was so great, that they not 
only clapped, but loudly cheered the act- 
ors on every favourable impression. One 
of the latter was so amused with this, that 
on making an exit, he was induced to go 
into the house to see how the thing 
looked. Me happened to place himself 
immediately behind tbe boatswain and 
another man, who exclaimed with rap- 
ture. “ Oh, it’s beautiful ! it’s beauti- 
ful!” “ Beautiful, do you call it ?” re- 
turned the boatswain, “ beautiful ! I say 
by G — it’s philosophy I” 

A curious circumstance in natural his- 
tory has been mentioned to us. It is 
stated, that one of the she wolves of the 
country where the vessels were laid up, 
formed an intimacy with a ship-dog, and 
almost daily visited him for some time, 
as if he had belonged to the same spe- 
cies. At last the dog, a setter belonging 
to one of the officers of the Griper, fol- 
lowed his wild companion, and was never 
seen more. Another dog from the Hecla 
also went off, but returned, though with 
his throat all mangled. 

Tbe wolves were large, and were heard 
Bighlly, howling in a most disagreeable 
manner.— The other quadrupeds found, 
when the summer returned, were the 
musk-ox, of which several were killed, 
the deer, the fox, and the mouse ; the 
latter remained through the winter, 
were numerous, and changed from brown 
to white. The fowls were chiefly the 
arctic gull, the glaucus, the ptarmigan, 
(which has been called the patridge,) 
and a singularly beautiful duck, denomi- 
nated the king-duck. 

The F.xpedition arrived at the entrance 
of Lancaster Sound, on the 1st August, 
1819. On the 7th the ships were in the 
Kegent’s Inlet, (see the chart) and there, 
in about 90 degrees of longitude, the 
variation of the needle was, we under- 
stand, about 120 degrees West. Stop- 
ped by the ice, they left the inlet, which 
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is supposed either to extend to Hudson’s 
Bay, or trend along the northern shore 
of America, and resumed their progress 
up Barrow’s Straits, tearing behind them 
Croker Bay, (the Croker mountains of 
Captain Ross.) They speedily discovered 
the group of islands, where Lowther Isle 
is marked, nine in number, and named 
the New Georgia Isles. Proceeding 
onward, they observed, when rather 
more than half way to the ultimate point 
at which they arrived, that the variation 
of the Needle was above lit) degrees 
East; thus it appears, that the Magne- 
tic Meridian must lie between that de- 
gree and the degree of 9tl, which we ob- 
serve from the chart runs through the 
inlet where the variation was towards 
the West- At sea the compass had been 
quite useless since the 7th August, and 
it was only on land that the Needle tra- 
versed. The greatest dip was above 88 
degrees; and our scientific readers, put- 
ting the-e data together, will perhaps 
agr e with us in supposing that the Mag- 
netic Pole is situated somewhere on the 
American Continent, between the longi- 
tudes we hare mentioned, and below the 
latitude of 70 degrees. 

On the 7th September, after encoun- 
tering many dangers, the vessels were 
anchored in Winter Harbour, Melville 
Island. In the beginning of November, 
their night began, and it lasted till tbo 
beginning of February, 1820. when the 
sun was seen for a few minutes above the 
horizon. This luminary gradually pro- 
longed the time during which it rose, till 
in June it became constantly visible, 
circling round, and making changeless 
day. On the 1st of August, the vessels 
were released from the ice, nearly as 
suddenly as they had been overtaken by 
the winter, and our hardy countrymen, 
with the blessings of Providence, were 
enabled to pursue a homeward, but still 
perilous course. Their farthest point 
was beyond 114 degrees West. The ice 
all around them in the Polar Sea, was 
above 40 feet thick, and no vessel could, 
by possibility, navigate farther in that 
direction, north, west, or south. It is 
probable, therefore, that Regent’s Inlet 
will be more minutely explored by the 
next Expediton sent into these parts, and 
that hardly any other attempt will be 
made to the westward of Liddon’s Gulf 
(so named from the commander of the 
Griper, not Seddon, as has been errone- 



ously printed.) The ships were roofed 
over during the winter, and the crews did 
not, as reported, erect huts on shore. 
Melville’s Island was, however, explored 
by bunting parties, and Captain Parry 
crossed it, and was absent for three 
weeks together, it is reckoned about 
130 miles long, and from 30 to 40 broad. 
It is supposed that the whole sea north of 
the American continent is broken into 
islands. 

To this hasty enumeration of interest- 
ing particulars we shall not now add 
much. We need only notice, that natu- 
ral history has not been much enriched 
by the objects obtained. Only one bear 
was seen during the stay at Melville Is- 
land ; there were no fish, and no game of 
any kind till the summer came, when 
those birds and animals we have men- 
tioned. made their appearance. — Grass, 
saxafragium, and |>opples, formed the 
herbage, in patches and tufts, which 
looked green and gay at a distance, but 
were thinly scattered over the marly sur- 
face of the earth. In geology, limestone, 
sandstone, and slate, were most promi- 
nent; coarse granite was found in round 
detached pieces in the ravines, and other 
mineral specimens were picked up. Some 
of the isles were amazingly precipitous, 
risiug from 3 to 800 feet above the water. 
From the entrance of Lancaster’s Sound 
to Melville Island, the land grandually 
declined, till from towering and pointed 
rocks, it became gently undulated. 

The distance between Winter Harbour 
and Copper-mine River may be about 
150 to 200 miles. The whole distance 
which the expedition went, from the 
mouth of Lancaster Sound, was about 
500 miles. There were traces of old 
Esquimaux huts on Melville Island. 

We had forgotten to mention, that the 
owl, in full beauty of Cither, seemed to 
inhabit this inhospitableplace throughout 
the year. The lowest temperature was 
about 55 1-2 below Zero. 

These are the chief facts which we 
have gathered respecting this truly grati- 
fying expedition, which not only reflects 
honour on all concerned in it. hut on the 
country Mr. Barrow’s prescience is 
happily illustrated by its results, which 
have so completely established all that 
he predicted. Nor is Captain Parry’s 
eulogy to be lightly spoken, his whole 
conduct has been admirable : and we 
imagine that this sketch will greatly in- 
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crease the public anxiety to see the pre- 
cise details of a vov age which has opened 
a new sea to British navigation, and gene 
far to indicate the very seat of one of 
the greatest wonders in nature. Upon 
this subject we have heard that Sir A. 
Davy has made some important discove- 
ries by experiments with the galvanic 
battery at home ; and we look with 
much curiosity to the further develop- 
ment of the principles of magnetism, 
electricity and attraction, to which 
these circumstances will stimulate and 
help the scientific world, 'i he tables 
and other data in Captain Parry’s work, 
must be of unineuse consequence. 

The Griper is now at Deptford, having 
been nearly lost otf Sheer ness ; the He- 
cla has been refitted at Leith, and is daily 
expected in the river — Lor, dun Paper. 

ANNUAL CENSUS, 

Of the Humane aiul Criminal Institutions in 
the City of At w- York , collected by the at- 
tending Minister , J OHS SFASt'ORD, 
A. M. Jan. 1, 1821. 

Orphan Asylum. 



Boys, - 


86 


Girls, ... - 


42 

128 


City Alms-house. 


White Men, - - - 


- 478 


White Women, 


493 


White Bovs, - - - 


369 


White Girls, - - - 


- 253 


Black MeD, - - - 


38 


Black Women, 


77 


Black Boys, 


14 


Black Girls, 


26 


Maniacs, 


30 

1778 


City Hospital. 


Patients, - * 


163 


Lunatics, 


61 

224 


Debtors' Prison. 


In confinement, including the 


liber- 


ties, - - - 


- 517 


Bridewell. 


White Men, - 


- 50 


White Women, 


20 


Black Men, ... 


24 


Black Women, 


12 

106 



Penitentiary, Bellevue. 

White Men, [Criminals] - *66 

While Women, do - - 4 

l lack Men, do - * 48 

Black Women, do - - 33 

W lute Mon, [V'agrants] - 65 

White Women, do - - 52 

Black Men, do - 26 

Black Women, do - 18 

Female Maniacs, - - 14 

349 

State Prison. 

White Men, ... 454 

White Women, ... 44 

Black Men, - - 97 

Black Women, - - 15 



580 

Totel, 36i9 

Last year, 3767 

Present, 3679 

Decrease, 88 

In the Penitentiary at Bellevue, there 
are 3 1 boys, between the age of 9 and 
16, who are kept separate in a school 
from the other prisoners, where attention 
is paid to their cleanliness, education, 
and morals. 

Census of the City of Sew- York for 1820. 

According to the late census taken for 
1821), it appears that the population of 
New- York amounts to 123,706 souls. 

There are between the ages of 16 and 
18 years 1,999 white males, which num- 
ber being deducted from the number of 
those between the ages of 1 6 and 45, will 
leave 23,854 persons subject to militia 
duty. 

The number of foreigners not natural- 
ized is 5,084 ; the number of persons con- 
cerned in agriculture, 386 ; in com- 
merce, 2,622; in manufactures, 9, 189. 

Total in 1800, United States census, 
60,489 — increase, 63,217; in 1810. do. 
do. 96,373 — increase, 27 333; in 1816, 
corporation census, 100,019 — increase, 
23,087; in 1819, do. do. 119,657— in- 
crease, 4 049. 

Statistics of Europe anil America. 

A French journal has published the 
following statistical table of the several 
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states of Europe, and of the United States 
of America : — 

France. — Population, 29 millions.— 
Revenue, 300 millions of francs. — Pub- 
lic debt, 3 milliards 466 millions, or four 
times its revenue. 

Austria. — Population, 28 millions — 
Revenue, 800 millions of francs.— Debt, 
1 milliard 800 millions, or six times its 
revenue. 

Spain, [in Europe.] — Population, 11 
millions — Pevenue, 160 millions of 
francs. — Debt, 3 milliards, or 19 times its 
revenue. 

Great Britain. — Population, in Eu- 
rope. 17 millions, in Asia, 54 millions, in 
America, 2 millions of inhabitants. To- 
tal under the English dominions, 73 mil- 
lions of inhabitants. — Revenue. 1 milliard 
155 millions of francs. — Debt, 19 mil- 
liards, or 18 times its revenue. 

The Netherlands, [comprising the 
colonies.] — Population 6 millions — Re- 
venue, 166 millions of francs Debt, 3 

milliards and a half, or 2U times their re- 
venue. 

Prussia. — Population, 11 millions. — 
Revenue, 170 millions of francs — Debt, 
677 millions, or four times its revenue. 

Russia, [including Poland.]— Pi pula- 
tion, 52 millions Revenue, 350 mil- 
lions Debt, 600 millions, or nearly 

double its revenue. 

The United States of America 

Population, 12 millions. — Revenue, 130 
millions of francs — Debt, 463 millions, 
or three times tlieir revenue. 

JVurth Carolina, : Internal Improvement. 

A plan of improvement, grand and 
comprehensive, is about to be adopted 
by this state. This plan includes — 1. 
The improvement of the navigable wa- 
ters of the sea coast — 2. The con- 
nexion of the navigable rivers in the 
interior, by a system of canals— .3. A 
system of turnpike roads, which will fa- 
cilitate the communication, and lessen 
the expense of cariage. To effect it, 
a (board of improvement has been es- 
tablished, and a very eminent engineer 
procured from Europe, at a salary of 
$5 300. A pamphlet, written by Judge 
Murphy, calculates, that the numerous 
turnpike and canal companies, formed 
and to be formed, will be able to com- 
plete the whole plan in seven years, by 
the assistance of an annual grant of 
SI 50,000 from the legislature, and it 



states the present surplus income of the 
state at 535,000. 

A Memorjal to the President of the 
United States has been forwarded to 
Washington from the town of Boston, 
praying that he would cause a compe- 
tent naval force to be sent as speedily as 
possible to the Western Pacific Ocean, 
to protect the commerce of the United 
States against the consequences which 
are to be apprehended from the paper 
blockade by proclamation of the Peru- 
vian Court. The memorial in question 
was offered for signatures on Tuesday, 
and was forwarded to the Secretary of 
State with 300 names on Saturday last 

Two hundred and seventy writs, it is 
said, have been issued for the Branch of 
the United Slates Bank at Cincinnati, 
for debts amounting to $1,600,000. 

Counter/ cits — Swarms of counterfeit 
bank notes are pouring into the western 
parts of the United States, from the 
manufactories in Canada. They are too 
numerous to admit of a description. 

A bill has passed the legislature of 
South Carolina, imposing a fine of 10,000 
dollars on the opening of lottery offices 
aud selling lottery tickets in any way, 
unless authorized by the state. 

Emigrants. — According to an official 
report of the Mayor of New-York, who 
keeps a register for the purpose, it ap- 
pears that the Dumber of passengers that 
arrived at this port from foreign coun- 
tries during the last year, amounted to 
13 000. By far the greater part of 
these persons were Datives of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Obituary — Died St Newburyport, 
Mr. Samuel Pilsbury, aged 78, a soldier 
of the Revolution. He was one of the 
men who rowed Gen. Arnold on board 
the British Fleet, after his treasonable 
conduct, although neither he nor any of 
his comrades who were ordered on that 
service, knew any thing of the intention 
of Arnold. 

Jfew method of making single Micro- 
scopes Various methods have at diffe- 

rent times been described, by means of 
which persons of ordinary ingenuity may 
construct for themselves single micro- 
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scopes of a very high magnifying power, 
and possessing a very considerable degree 
of distinctness. 

The most common method is to take 
up with a point of a welted wire several 
small fragments of crown glass, and to 
hold them in the flame of a candle (ill 
they fall down in the form of a small 
globule. Another method consists in 
drawing out a thin strip of glass into 
threads, and holding the extremities of 
the threads in the flame of a candle, till 
Touud globules arc formed upon thorn. 
These glubules being carefully detached, 
are placed between two plates of lead, 
copper, or brass, the fractured part being 
carefully kept out of the field of view. 
The method recommended by Mr. Ste- 
phen Gray, of making microscopes of 
drops of water, can be considered in no 
other lighl than as an amusing experi- 
ment ; and the single microscopes made 
by drops of transparent varnish, upon 
one or both sides of a plate of glass, as 
proposed and tried by Dr. Brewster, 
though they give excellent images, are 
still deficient both in portability and du- 
rability. 

The defect of the glass globules form- 
ed by the ordinary methods is, that we 
cannot increase their diameter beyond a 
very small size ; that it is difficult to give 
them a perfect figure ; and that there is 
considerable trouble in fixing them in 
tbe brass or copper after Ihey are made. 

The following method, recently pro- 
posed and executed by Mr. Sivright, is 
free from the greater part of these de- 
fects, and we have no doubt will be con- 
sidered as a valuable acquisition by those 
who either cannot afford to purchase ex- 
pensive microscopes, or who are at such 
a distance from an optician that they can- 
not be supplied in any other way. 

Take a piece of platinum leaf, about 
tbe thickness of tinfoil, aud make two 
or three circular holes in it, from one- 
twentieth to one- lentil of an inch in di- 
ameter, and at the distance of about 
half an inch from each o.her. in the 
holes put pieces of glass, which will stick 
in them wilbout falling through, and 
which are thick enough to fill the aper- 
tures, When the glass is melted at the 
flame of a candle wuh the blow-pipe, it 
forms a lens which adheres strongly to 



the metal, and tbe lens is, therefore, 
formed, and set at the same time. The 
pieces of glass used for this purpose 
should have no mark of a diamond or file 
upon them, as ihe mark always remains, 
however strongly they are heated with 
the blow-pipe. 

The lenses which were made larger 
than one-leolh of an inch, were not so 
good as Ihe rest, and the best were even 
of a smaller size than the one-tenth As 
the lenses thus formed sometimes con- 
tain air-bubbles, the best way is to make 
several, and select those which are freest 
from faults. An eye or loop, made hv 
bending the extremity of a platinum 
wire, may be used instead of the plati- 
num leaf. 

The reason for using platinum is. that 
the glass is more easily and more perfect- 
ly melted in this, than in other metals, 
which may. perhaps, arise from its btin~ 
a had conductor of heat, and from its pre- 
serving its brightness. As platinum does 
not oxidate, the glass adheres better to 
the edges of the hole, and it may be used 
very thin, as it does not melt with the 
heat necessary for the complete fusiou of 
Ihe glasj. 

Mr. Sivright has likewise succeeded 
in forming what, in so far as we know 
was never atlempted, planoconvex 
lenses by means of fusion. In order t 
do this, he took a plate of topaz, wilh a 
perfectly flat and polished natural sur- 
face, which is easily obtained by frac- 
ture ; and having laid a fragment of glass 
upon it, he exposed the whole to an in- 
tense heat. The upper surface of the 
glass assumed a spherical surface in vir- 
tue of the mutual attraction of its parts, 
and the lower surface became perfectly 
fiat, and highly polished, from its contact 
with the smooth plate of topaz. 

Prescrvalim of eggt.—'Vhe Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal recommends the 
following method for the preseivation of 
eggs, either for zoological or economical 
pui poses: Varnish them with gum 
arable, and iheu imbed them in pounded 
charcoal. The gum arabic is preferable 
to varnish, because it is readily removed 
by washing in water; and the charcoal 
IS I essential for maintaining an uniformity 
of temperature round the eggs, in trans- 
porting them through different climates. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 



Of the Weather in the City of Nerv-York,for the Month of January, 1821. 
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V period of weather so 
excessively cold a' was 
expe.bn.ed in this 
month is not recollect- 
ed w thin the last forty 
years. On the 24th the 
therinoiueter stood at 
7 deg above zero at 
md day, but before 12 
o » lock at night it was 
4 deg. below zero, and 
•n the rooming of the 
25lh the depression of 
the mercury was 7 lie- 
low zero. The bay, 
iroro the narrows up, 
was completely closed 
•y the IC-. , ex.-ept a 
lew small places ; and 
from the narrows be- 
;<>vv it was frozen seve- 
ral miles, so t at num- 
bers of persons Walked 
from Sandy Hook to 
vithm a few miles of 
the narrows. Thou- 
sands of persons cross- 
ed the Hudson on the 
ice, all kindsof produce 
• as taken overou sleds 
uid hundreds were 
? en skaiting on the 
mddle of the nver. 
several persons also 
walked on the ice from 
Malen Island to tiic 
City, a distance of six 
iiiles. Such a circuin- 
'Unce has not been 
■vi messed before since 
:he memorable winter 
jt 1780, when cannon 
were transported on 
the ice from New- York 
■o Staten Island. 

The quantity of snow 
hat has fallen is also 
very great. During 
the snow storm which 



evening of the 6th, and continued till 3 o’clock P M. of the following day, there 
fell between 16 and 16 inches on a level. It is worthy of remark that this storm commeueedm 
the south western parts of the i ountry and gradually travelled to the north. There were ialls.ol snow 
or hail also on the 13th, 14th, 17tb, 30th, 23d, and 27th of the month. 



commenced on the 
fell between 16 and 18 
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[F or the Literary Journal.] ' 

WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 



Although criticism has generally 
done justice to the writings of Scott, 
yet there are beauties in his poems 
which have been but cursorily men- 
tioned, or not even noticed. Think- 
ing that something inlerestiug to the 
general reader may be added to what 
has already been observed, a few 
loose remarks ou the subject are now 
offered to the public, through the 
pages of your useful and entertaining 
magazine. 

It is certainly a great honour to 
Walter Scott, and an evidence of the 
admiration excited by his poetry, as 
well as of bis good judgment, that his 
general versification has been close- 
ly copied by many men of genius, 
since his poems first appeared ; for 
although fashion may sometimes in- 
troduce a metre which has nothing to 
recommend it but its novelty ;®yet 
this metre will seldom be used, ex- 
cepting by those who cannot perceive 
its defects. 1 f suited to the disposition 
and feelings of an intelligent author, 
it is true, lines of barbarous sound and 
harsh arrangement may meet with 
approbation, but they will never be 
imitated by men of good sense. 

VOL. it. 41 



Since the first appearance of Scott’s 
poems, they have rather declined in 
the estimation of the public ; and 
while all the world seem enraptured 
with the supposed prose writings oT 
the same author, there are but few, 
comparatively speaking, who remem- 
ber the delight they have formerly 
received from the perusal of the 
poems of Scott ; and although many 
proofs of weight might possibly be 
alleged for the justice of the prefer- 
ence, yet it is certain, that at present 
the author of Marmion and the Lady 
of the Lake does not receive the 
praises which, as a poet, he justly 
merits Time will, however, proba- 
bly correct this error in taste, and a 
century hence, Scott may be cited a 3 
the chastest and truest poet of the 
present age. 

The scenes which Scott chooses for 
the development of his poems, are 
generally national ; and this, in a 
poet, is great excellence. It is owing 
to this circumstance that the reputa- 
tion of Burns stands at present so 
very high with the world, and is so 
much honoured by his countrymen ; 
and if Byron had been more national in 
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bis writings, although he might not per- 
haps have excited so vivid an interest 
in his productions, he would proba- 
bly have attained praises more to be 
valued, than those which general 
feeling bestows on every man who 
excels his fellows in attainments com- 
paratively trifling ; for it is one of the 
first duties of a man of genius, to ho- 
nour his country, and she is justly in- 
dignant when she receives nothing at 
his hands. It has often been said, 
that Southey’s poems bear a great re- 
semblance to Scott’s, and in some 
particulars they are indeed not very 
dissimilar ; but although Southey is 
a pleasing poet, and generally admi- 
red, he has a certain dryness of ex- 
pression, and a tedious protraction of 
thought, which forbid him to rank 
very high as a poet, and place him 
far beneath Scott ; for he must have 
but a barren fancy, who is obliged to 
husband it ; and we all know, that 
profusion of imagination, governed, 
however, by a correct judgment, con- 
stitutes one of the greatest and almost 
indispensable requisites of the true 
poet. 

The literary world is much divided 
as to the respective merits of Scott 
and Byron, and perhaps are rather 
inclined to favour the latter ; but there 
are many considerations which should 
induce the close thinker to prefer the 
former : for instance, in point of moral 
Scott far exceeds Byron, and in uni- 
form chastity of expression is entire- 



ly his superior. Byron’s forte lies 
in describing the tumultuous workings 
of a passionate mind, and the vaga- 
ries of a distempered imagination ; but 
his writings fatigue us because they 
exhaust the passions, for it is as un- 
wise in an author to keep the feelings 
of his readers continually at their 
highest pitch, as it is impossible for 
ub to retain an excess of feeling in 
common life on every subject which 
at first excites our passions. On the 
t contrary, Scott excels in poetical 
sketches of real scenery, and in the 
delineation of probable occurrences. 
When the subject requires it, Scott 
can rise to the sublime, but he is ne- 
ver impious in his grandeur. In a 
word, Byron’s genius may be great, 
but it is perverted ; — the attainments 
of Scott are always directed to some 
laudable end. 

The faults of Scott are, too volumi- 
nous a body of notes, tameness in de- 
scribing passions and ecstasies, same- 
ness in rhyme, an affected quaintness 
of expression in some cases, not un- 
frequently a superfluity of words, and 
combining too great a variety of ima- 
ginary characters with real ones, 
thereby misleading the judgment ; in 
other words, romancing too much on 
matters of fact, and making matters 
of fact too romantic. Yet with all 
these imperfections on his head, there 
is, perhaps, no modern poet who can 
fairly cope with him in general ex- 
cellence. Moschbs. 
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[For the Literary Journal ] 

CONTINUATION OF TALES OF PASSAIC. 



At the conclusion of the last nar- 
rative, a German gentleman, who 
formed one of our party, was remind- 
ed that it was his turn to communi- 
cate an adventure. “ I never,” was 
his reply, “ met with any remarkable 
adventures ; and if I am confined to 
a personal narrative, 1 fear it will be 
too dull and common-place to amuse 
you. If, however, you will permit 
me to relate one of the national 
stories which are implicitly believed 
at home, and which form part of the 
local history of my native electorate, 
I will endeavour to contribute my 
part of the general amusement. 

Some centuries have elapsed since 
the metal Cobalt was first discovered. 
When it was originally met with, the 
trouble and vexation it gave to the 
workmen in the silver mines of Ger- 
many, led the superstitious miners to 
attribute their difficulties to an evil 
spirit. Some of them had undoubt- 
edly remarked uncommon appearan- 
ces in the mines ; many declared 
they had actually seen the mischie- 
vous goblin, and all united in the con- 
viction that the mine was haunted. 

Hans Wraicker, in particular, in a 
remote subterraneous gallery, had 
been overturned, and nearly killed, 
by an explosion of vapour, which 
scattered his tools to an immense dis- 
tance from him. On recovering from 
the blow, he vented his rage against 



the demon Kobus, in language which 
made even his comrades tremble. 
They agreed with him, however, in 
the author of his misfortunes, and 
resumed their labour without inter- 
ruption. Hans Wraicker’s cottage 
was enlivened by the presence of a 
dear and only daughter. The pea- 
sant had loudly murmured, when she 
was first placed in his arms, against 
her sex, and wished for a son, who 
would in time share and lighten his 
labour. But now that Lusa was six- 
teen, and rendered, by her mother’s 
death, the sole directress of his little 
household, as she soothed her rough 
sire by her gentleness, and beguiled 
him of many a smile by her artless 
gayety, he acknowledged to himself 
that she was worth having, though 
she was a girl. Lusa had listened to 
her father’s account of the demon 
Kobus with terror, mingled with wo- 
manish curiosity ; she was never 
wearied of hearing the oft-told tale, 
and many a long winter evening was 
beguiled by the relation of the de- 
mon’s tricks. Suddenly Lusa’s smiles 
ceased ; she became pewive and ab- 
sent, and her fine bloom seemed 
withering. Her father, though not 
quick of eye, was not long in observ- 
ing the alteration in her appearance 
and manner. He looked round for 
the cause, but discovered none except 
her entire seclusion from all society. 
“ Poor thing !” muttered Haas ; “ no- 
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body to talk with but the old nurse, 
who is so deaf that if the mine should 
blow up she could not hear it.” In 
this dilemma, Hans recollected a wi- 
dowed sister, who resided in a distant 
village, and who doubtless would be 
happy to find a borne in his house. 
When he mentioned this plan to Lusa, 
she threw her arms round him, and 
said, while the tears stood in her 
eyes, 41 how glad 1 shall be to see- 
my good aunt ” There was a child 
born in Hans’ cottage — But though 
the loveliest boy that ever smiled, 
though the son of an illustrious sire, 
it was welcomed by no father’s kiss— 
the mothers tears of shame and sor- 
row, not of pride and joy, fell on his 
face. Even the first feeble cry of the 
innocent was heard with terror, and 
hushed with caution — for Lusa’s off- 
spring was born in infamy. “ Where 
is Lusa,” inquired the miner, when 
he returned that night. The aunt in- 
formed him she was unwell, and was 
asleep. He went to his work too 
early the next morning td see her ; 
but in the evening he repaired with 
his sister to his child's apartment. 
He thought Lusa looked very pale ; 
but as she smiled, and said she would 
soon be well, he cheered up his spi- 
rits, kissed t«>r, and retired. Lusa 
kept her chamber many days, and 
her unsuspicious father visited her, 
and grieved over her long illness. 
One day Hans finishdtt his work ear- 
lier than usual, and returned home. 
He walked directly to Lusa’s room ; 
she was alone, and sleeping ; her 
father approached to gaze upon her, 



fair and lovely as she lay, but his 
eyes were blasted by the sight of an 
infant who nestled on her bosom. 
Had it not been for the timely inter- 
ference of his sister, he would, in the 
first transports of his rage, have dash- 
ed the child to the ground ; and ere 
he left, he cursed his wretched daugh- 
ter. and bade her not to appear be- 
fore him, even at the peril of her 
life. 

When Lusa’s aunt returned from 
her angry brother, she was astonished 
to find her niece, whom she bad for- 
ced from the room, had risen and 
dressed herself in her bonnet and 
cloak. In answer to the old woman’s 
agitated inquiry, Lusa said, “ Hast 
thou not heard of Kobus — I go to 
seek him.” “ My child, my child,” 
cried her aunt, “ would you have 
aught to do with fiends ?” “ Hear 

me, mother,” said Lusa ; “ the last 
time I met the noble Ernestein, he 
was sad ; and when I pressed him to 
tell me the cause, he said he would 
be forced to marry a rich and noble 
dame ; arid while I stood in silent 
grief, he quitted me. Thou knowest 
the grove of chestnuts near the mine ; 
it was there I stood, speechless, till the 
sound of my lover’s parting footsteps 
roused me. 1 called to him, but he 
was not there to answer. Then I sat 
down on a stone, and as 1 looked over 
the scene, I thought of the fiend, and 
cried in my despair, ‘ demon, spirit, 
whatever thou art, hear me.’ Pre- 
sently there stood a celestial form 
before me ; his face was pale and 
thoughtful, and as the moon gleamed 
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on his robe it seemed like silver. 
a I hear thee and know thee,’ he said, 
in a mellow-toned voice ; ‘ what 

wouldst thou ?’ 4 Assist me,’ 1 cried. 

4 It is not time — not yet.’ As be 
spoke he vanished, and 1 returned to 
my home. Soon after, I became 
convinced that I nourished a human 
being in my bosom. Wild with this 
conviction, I rushed to the grove, 
and called the spirit. ‘ Now, now 
assist me.’ He did not appear, but 
the words, • Not yet,’ sounded twice 
in my ears. Now will 1 go again ; 
perchance this is the time.” “ Stay 
thee, stay thee, my child ; look to a 
better comforter,” implored her aunt. 
“ Hush, old woman,” said Lusa ; and 
Undoing a curiously worked chain of 
gold from her neck, she said, “ this 
was Ernestein’s love gift ; this,” 
looking at the locket, “ is his pic- 
ture j” and fastening it on her child’s 
neck, she added, 44 this is all thy in- 
heritance.” She clasped the infant, 
and ere her aunt could prevent her, 
she went from the house, and walked 
alone in the solitary path, unheeding 
the wind that howled around her. 
She returned in an hour — the big 
drops of agony stood on her brow — 
her cheek was deadly pale — and she 
bore no infant in her empty arms. 

“ O ! Lusa, hast thou ^murdered 
thy babe,” exclaimed tire dame, 
yielding to her dark suspicions. 
Lusa threw a reproachful look upon 
her aunt, and said, “ I went to the 

c: 

grove, and called loudly upon the 
spirit He stood before me, but 1 
saw not his face in the darkness. He 



spoke : 4 I know thee, dishonoured 
maiden — thy proud lover is to wed 
another — thy father scorns thee, and 
curses thee — what wouldst thou of 
Kobus ?’ ‘ Thy assistance.’ 4 1 will 

make thee lady of Ernestein, the 
bride of thy beloved ; thou shalt 
shine the delight of all eyes, and be 
the giver of honours ; but,’ he added, 

‘ there is one condition.' ‘ Name 
it, name it,’ I cried. 4 Give me the 
little babe that sleeps on your breast.’ 
I held him closer as I said, 4 my ba- 
by.’ 4 Why trembles the girl,’ said 
the spirit ; ‘ there’s never a mother 
in Germany but would take me for a 
godfather.’ 1 Spare him,’ I cried, 

4 till he is baptised.’ 4 We’ll have it 
done,’ said the spirit ; and he grasp- 
ed the boy, and hailed me bride of 
Ernestein.” 

The spirit spoke truth. She be- 
came the bride of Ernestein. As she 
quitted her father's cottage, she met 
that father on the threshold : “Good 
day, my lady baroness,” he said, in 
a tone of bitter irony ; 44 ray noble 
son, I wish you joy of your spotless 
bride.” Lusa wept, but Ernestein’s 
brow grew dark. Years passed on, 
but the Lady Ernestein was an un- 
happy wife, and she never felt the 
rapture of a mother. She had not 
dared to disclose to her lord the fate 
of their offspring ; and when she in- 
quired the reason of his sudden re- 
turn to her, he would frown, and bid 
her to be silent. There were sound* 
of mirth in Ernestein castle ; the 
apartments were brilliantly illumina- 
ted, and filled with gay and youthful 
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groupes. The baroness was seated 
amid her noble friends, when sud- 
denly a strange youth entered the 
hall, and knelt before her. “ What 
askest thou ?” said the lady. “ A 
mother’s blessing,” the youth solemn- 
ly answered. The baron started up, 
and half drew his sword, while his 
eye glanced fury ; “ Villain,” he 
said, “ darest thou to say it here.” 
“ Here,” said the boy, with a bold 
air, “ why not ? ’tis the fittest place ; 
aye, here in the hall of my father.” 
Traitor and liar,” cried the baron, 



as he sheathed his sword in the side 
of the youth. The baroness had re- 
mained silent, and, as it were, frozen 
to the spot ; but now she approached 
the stranger, and lifted the long yel- 
low curls which hung over his face, 
while she cried, “ cruel, cruel wrath.” 
The boy, when he heard her voice, 
took from his bosom a gold chain and 
locket, and holding it up, he exclaim- 
ed, “ this is all my inheritance.” 
He never spake more. There are 
no sounds of mirth now in Ernestein 
castle. C. 



[For the Liter jry Journal.] 

THE HERMIT OF DROONINGGARDE. 

FROM THE PORT-FOLIO Or A* AMERICAS LAWYER. 



It was in- the latter part of the last 
May vacation, and but a short time 
previous to the commencement of the 
August term, that I found myself in 
the town of Galway, on my way to 
Saratoga. I had been enjoying the 
hospitalities of Guy park, and the at- 
tentions of a very charming family ; 
I had rambled for a week about Johns- 
town, and had found some glorious 
sport at the Fish-house — but I had 
not yet seen all. A world of fashion 
was assembled at the Springs, and I 
was no less anxious to renew my ac- 
quaintance with the lovely Miss O. 
from the St. Lawrence country, than 
to shake hands with the bewitching 
Miss B***e, of my native city. 

In the midst of these delightful an- 
ticipations, I was suddenly overtaken 



by the nightfall, and it was only when 
1 discovered the most unequivocal 
good taste in the arrangements of my 
wealthy landlord, and the ease and 
comfort of the village inn, that 1 bore 
my fate with my usual philosophy. 

But I was interrupted in these re- 
flections also, by the arrival of a very 
pretty equipage at the door, from 
which an elderly gentleman alighted, 
who soon after came into the room. 
We fell from the commonplace salu- 
tation of travellers, into a pleasant 
though desultory conversation, on 
their remarks and exaggerations. 

I was in the right mood for such a 
discussion, for I had been reading 
that very day the “ Northern Sum- 
mer” of Sir John Carr, and was deep- 
ly interested in the story of the “ dis- 
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tinguished Batavian.” In recalling 
the history to my recollection, I un- 
consciously touched a string in the 
stranger’s heart, which answered the 
tone of mine In a moment, his re- 
serve was exchanged into familiarity. 
We made known our address, and I 
found that I had the pleasure of con- 
versing with Mr. P , a gentle- 

man well known for his commercial 
connections with Hamburgh, his opu- 
lence, and his liberality. He remark- 
ed, that having been much on the 
continent, and being intimately ac- 
quainted with the circumstances al- 
luded to, he could vouch for their 
authenticity, and for the truth of the 
narration. I listened with deep in- 
terest to the following tale, which I 
give as nearly as possible in his own 
words : 

Frederic De B was the friend 

of my youth ; I can never cease to 
lament him. He was the only son 
of a mother who adored him, and who 
more than once wept over him with 
maternal sorrow, as he prayed for 
danger and distinction. In vain did 
she recount to him the cares and pe- 
rils which follow the life of a soldier. 
He was formed “ for deeds of arms,” 
and I cannot wonder at the determi- 
nation which he made, even at this 
early age. He entered the regiment 
ef hussars under the command of the 
confidential friend of the Stadtholder, 
Prince Louis of Brunswick. I fre- 
quently met him at Altona, where 
the regiment lay in quarters, and very 
soon discovered that he was the fa- 



vourite of both mw, and offieers 
Constantly engaged in,^ dutjes of 
a new and difficult profesi, )n I)0 0 |,_ 
stacles seemed too great V ^ sur . 
mounted, no difficulties too seL, us 
be overcome. With an indi* r y 
equalled only by his ambition, h. 
success was incredible. He became 
a valuable tactician, as well as an 
accomplished man, and every thing 
about him gave promise of what his 
after life verified, that he would nei- 
ther be 

“ A laggard in love nor a dastard in war." 

No one could have been more im- 
patient for actual service, or more 
anxious for the doubtful honours of, 
the field. The call of his country 
came — his quarters were broken up, 
and the regiment were ordered to 
horse. 

I took my last leave of him in the 
stirrup ; and I heard him give the 
final order for departure in the same 
breath in which he bade me farewell. 
I waited on my return to town t» 
catch one more glimpse of him at the 
public square, where the Prince of 
Brunswick was to resume the com- 
mand, and the Stadtholder was to re- 
ceive the usual military honours. 

The balconies were crowded with 
spectators ; and some of the finest 
women in Hamburgh did not hesitate 
to join in the general applause which 
the noble appearance of the hussars 
excited, and to fling wreaths of 
flowers upon their young favourite 
as he passed. 

The German cavalry have always 
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been celebrate^ 01 tbeir stren 8 th and 
appearance Their helmels shinin 8 
in the s J ' tbeir lon S blue cloaks 
■that re 0 ^ to tbe sadd * e cnipper, and 
t -j ie .eavy and iron form of their 
^ipments, contribute to give them 
a most imposing effect. It was a 
splendid sight to the inhabitants of 
that commercial city : a thousand 
sabres drawn, and the trampling of a 
thousand horses, were a strong con- 
trast to the tall masts and white sails 
of their peaceful shipping. 

A grand manoeuvre in the public 
square covered the young soldier 
with honour. Prince Louis rode to 
the head of the regiment, amidst the 
display of banners, and the most en- 
livening airs, and took up the line of 
march for the seat of war. 

They were soon actively engaged 
in the duties of an arduous campaign, 
in which Frederick greatly distin- 
guished himself. He was always 
first in the charge on the French ar- 
tillerists, and had the good fortune to 
signalize himself in the presence of 
his commander, for which he was in- 
stantly promoted. In short, so bril- 
liant was his career, that at the close 
of that year’s services, he became 
the aid and confidential friend of 
Prince Louis. 

They returned to the Hague, where 
the Stadtholder then was, almost im- 
mediately on the cessation of hostili- 
ties ; the one to resume his post at 
the court of his friend, and the other 
to receive the honours due to his va- 
lour and achievements. At a crowd- 
ed levee, which was held at the go- 
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vernment house, he was presented to 
the Prince of Orange, and received 
from him, as well as the Princess 
Wilhelraina, the most marked and 
flattering attentions. The latter, 
turning to a lady of high rank and 
distinction, who stood near her, in a 
brilliant circle of courtiers and at- 
tendants, presented him in a manner 
that proclaimed him a favourite. 
More than a mere look of respect 
passed between them at the moment 
of introduction ; and to the nobles 
who were sighing in the train of the 
lady, a rival seemed all at once to 
arise, whose pretensions and whose 
character were superior to competi- 
tion. 

He was the handsomest man I ever 
saw ; but his was the beauty of 
strength, as well as symmetry. The 
lady herself was the perfection of 
female loveliness. Of the first fami- 
ly in Germany, and with a mind cul- 
tivated far beyond that which is com- 
mon to her rank of life, the graces of 
her understanding were as conspicu- 
ous as those of her person. Mutually 
pleased with each other, (and how 
otherwise could it have been,) a 
strong attachment was the result of 
their acquaintance : 

“ For he mu bravest of the brave ; 

She, fairest of the fair." 

Preferring him to the crowd of sui- 
tors, to whose entreaties she had lis- 
tened with unaltered heart, from his 
warm vows and honourable avowal 
she did not turn away. They were 
married — Prince Louis gave her 
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away, and pronounced her “ the hap- 
piest woman in the world.’* 

It was delightful to observe the 
gayety and splendour in which the 
young lovers moved, and yet with 
what gentleness of manners and what 
purity of soul ! — While be fell ail the 
warmth of royal favour, and preser- 
ved in his elevation all the integrity 
which marked his early career, she 
made every one happy about her, 
was frequent in the kindest attentions 
to her friends, and was eminently 

M The light aitd the jo/ of them all ■” 

The most romantic visions of youth 
were realized in the life of Frederic, 
and his happiness shone " gloriously 
on.” 

What was our surprise, our conster- 
nation, and our sorrow, when, after 
three months bad scarcely elapsed, it 
was publicly announced that he had 
resigned ail his situations, and taken 
leave of his prince and country for- 
ever. This strange and sudden de- 
sertion of the lovely woman who had 
joined her fate to his — this abandon- 
ment of his friends, and this flight to 
a foreign land, drew from us the most 
pointed censure : but our sorrow 
overcame our resentment. Very few 
knew to what place he retired ; and 
it was only in a hastily written note, 
in which he begged not to be censu- 
red or forgotten, that l learned the 
secret of his residence. In the ex- 
tensive and noble domains of the De 
Conincke family, situated but a few 
miles from Copenhagen, and which 
“ slope down a lawn to the borders of 

vol. tv. 42 



a beautiful lake,” he secluded himself 
from the world. In a hermitage placed 
in a grove of tali firs, and on the margin 
of a brook, where, as Sir John Carr 
informed you, “ the wilfow dipped its 
head, and the laburnum gracefully 
suspended her yellow flowers,” he 
lived for many years, intent solely 
on another world. The vanities and 
grief of this were the subjects of his 
meditation ; and in the constant ex- 
pectation of death, be dug bis own 
grave, and composed his own epitaph. 
The state of his mind may be known 
from the compositions which his sor- 
rows and his solitude drew from him, 
and which are still preserved on mar- 
ble in the little grove of firs. I hey 
were translated by William Hayley, 
Esq. but I only remember the follow- 
ing lines, which are similar to all the 
others : 

“ Sorrow ! thy reign is ended in the tomb ! 
There close the eyes that wept theit fires away ; 
There drop the hands that clasp'd to tuourn and 
pray; 

There sleeps the restlessness of aching hearts; 
There Love, the tyrant, buries all his darts. ** 

Nor did his wife seem less unhap- 
py. She, too, took flight to an estate 
in Switzerland, and denied herself to 
all her friends. No explanation was 
ever given by her ; and a mysterious 
silence still rests on this, as on every 
other part of the melancholy story of 
my friend. 

Many years passed away in this 
manner, and we had learned nothing 
more of the matter, when, in conse- 
quence of the struggles of the French 
or patriot party for power, and ttya 
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determination of the Stadtholder to 
resist them, the revolution commen- 
ced in Holland. His princess, on 
her way to the Hague, was insulted 
by the burghers of Scboonhoven, and 
the royal standard was defaced of the 
Orange arms. The king of Prussia 
resented the indignity offered to his 
family, and a large army of his vete- 
rans commenced their inarch to 
avenge the insult. 

The experience and services of 
Frederick De B were immedi- 

ately wanted by his sovereign ; and 
a letter, written by his own hand, left 
him no alternative but consent. W ith 
an extensive and important command, 
a second career of glory was run, and 
fresh laurels were twined round his 
former reputation. 

From some circumstances that took 
place at the time, and from the change 
discovered in bis manner, we bad 
strong (and I believe conclusive) evi- 
dence, that a reunion was to take 
place, and that the mystery would he 
satisfactorily explained. Alas ! we 
saw him no more. In the last battle 
fought at the Half Wiegeu Sluys, and 
in the moment of victory, he lost his 
life. We were completely wretched 
at the intelligence, and we paid him 
the last honours with aching hearts. 
His wife, to whom an express was 
sent with the tidings, became dis- 
tracted, called incessantly for her 
beloved Frederick, and only recover- 
ed her senses to die with a full sense 
of her wretchedness, though not with- 
out a hope of meeting him again. 



I was deeply affected with the 
story of “ the distinguished' Bata- 
vian,” and was lost in the reflections 
to which it gave birth. 

The most fanciful dreams of youth 
were realized in the life of Frederick; 
and oh ! how gay and how blissful 
does life seem at this period. It has 
justly been compared to an ocean, 
which is beautiful to the eye of the 
beholder. In the young, it inspires 
the grandest ideas. The roar of its 
waves — the wide expanse of waters — 
the vessels gallantly making head 
against the wind, or running before 
it with all sail set, and every colour 
flying, make a deep impression. In 
the warmth of our enthusiasm, we 
sigh for the time when we too shall 
launch our little hark, and “ take 
our venture.” Alas, poor youth t 
tbou knowest not the perils of its na- 
vigation — the rocks which wreck thy 
peace, or tbe quicksaads from whence 
there is no escape 1 

The young Batavian watt fortunate 
above bis fellow men. Successful in 
tbe field, and covered with honours 
at an early age, love also wished to 
make him happy. His first introduc- 
tion at court saw him an acknowledg- 
ed favourite. His first acquaintance 
with a lady of rank and beauty, 
distanced every other competitor. 
There was a moral grace and fitness 
in their union : the one all strength, 
and the other all beauty ; the one 
heart beating -to the noblest duties of 
life — the other, the very perfection of 
female worth, and glowing with 
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“ lesser but healthful fires,” giving 
light and shade to the heavier masses 
of his manly excellence. 

And yet all this availed him no- 
thing. Suddenly we saw him be- 
come an outcast and an exile, with- 
out any apparent possibility of es- 
cape. In the anguish of his heart, 
he called on death for relief, and yet 
waited for its coming with an unac- 
countable tranquillity. It must have 
been an insufferable load that weigh- 
ed upon him, a “ peine dure tl forte," 
which drove such a man from the 
world, in the prime of life, and in the 
midst of great prosperity. 

And what must have been the sor- 
row of her he loved t Tom asunder 
by circumstances which it seemed 
impossible to avoid, and loving each 
other with an affection that knew no 



bounds, bow dreadful must have been 
their parting. In a distant land, cut 
off from all she valued on earth, eve- 
ry day must have witnessed her sad- 
ness, and every night her tears. With 
her last prop gone, and her last hope 
taken from her, she must have had a 
heart of stone to have outlived her 
misfortunes. 

To resume the figure : their voy- 
age had every prospect of success ; 
their vessel was in its gayest trim ; 
not a cloud threatened from their 
summer sky ; loaded with all the rich 
stores of life, and love guiding at the 
helm with all its skill and watchful- 
ness, yet some how, it never reached 
its destined haven — it went down and 
was lost, when all was peace and 
tranquillity. 

Hetley. 



[For the Literary Jeornal.] 

LETTER FROM T. MATHIAS ON ITALIAN POETS. 

[The following is a translation of a letter, written to a friend, in the year 
1804, by the author of the “ Pursuits of Literature,” and copied from a small 
volume in the library in Philadelphia. The sentiments it expresses must 
have great weight, coming, as they do, from a person whose soundness of 
judgment and critical abilities have seldom or ever been equalled.] 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

There are now in Italy, or have been within a few years, as you 
know, many celebrated authors, worthy of being called successors of Dante, 
Petrarca, and Chiabrera ; for instance, Monti, Casli, Mazza, Savioli, Parini, 
Cesarotti, and many others, whose fame we may now consider as fixed and 
established, and of whom I may, perhaps, at some future period, make ho- 
nourable mention. 

But at present 1 wish to draw your attention to a small volume, (printed 
privately,) which has come into my possession within a short time, written 
by a poet now residing in England. The title of this book is, “ Poeti- 
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cal Essays, by Lorenzo da Ponte,”* in various styles and measures, all 
pleasing and beautiful, and upon light, serious, and sublime subjects. The 
poet has acquired great fame, even by this little volume ; but as the author 
of the ode, entitled, “ The Death of the Emperor Joseph II. and the Acces- 
sion of Leopold 11. to the Throne,” 1 would boldly place him between Cbia- 
brera and Petrarca. 

It is not now my intention to examine any of his charming pieces, except 
this ode, for the beauty of which I would appeal to any learned tribunal ; 
because, as Muratori remarks, with great truth, “ a single composition, even 
though it be short, is sufficient to show the greatness of an author’s genius ; 
and the intelligent may judge, from this alone, of the perfection of bis ima- 
gination, and of the strength of his judgment.” 

For myself, 1 would venture to compare this ode, for subject, lyric ma- 
nagement, effect, sublimity of thought, vivacity of idea, splendid colouring, 
and solemn, pleasing, and majestic measure, with any composition of the 
most deserving follower of Dante or Petrarca. 

The poet, inspired by the grandeur of his subject, and impressed with the 
vicissitude of human affairs, in order to perpetuate the fame, and add splen- 
dour to the actions of the deceased emperor, gives a beautiful and striking 
account of six visions, relating to his death. 

“ Escon dal petto suo splendori e lampi 1” 

Then, in majestic and lofty accents, he calls the attention of the nations 
of Europe, and begins : 

“ Non fur gia vane larve ; 

Sogno non fu, ma vision celeste, 

Quel che s’offrio poc’ anzi agli occhi miei.” 

In truth, I cannot conceive a greater, more judicious, or more just analo- 
gy to the fatal catastrophe, than that which the author presents to his delight- 
ed reader. I seem to hear not only the accents of Pindar and Petrarca, but 
also the words and vision of the prophet! on the banks of the river of the 
Chaldeans : “ And 1 looked, and heboid, a whirlwind came out of the north, 
a great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a brightness was out of the midst 
thereof ;” with such enthusiasm and poetic fire does the inspired poet inte- 
rest and affect the senses and passions. 

He then beholds the following visions in succession : First, a majestic 
beast, in a wood, with a thousand subject wild animals attending it. is swallow- 
ed up by the yawning earth ; a towering oak,J standing upon a hill, is torn up 
by the roots by a sudden whirlwind ; a river of an immense size is dried up 
and disappears in a moment ; a bicipital and rare bird, under whose protec- 
tion an innumerable flock of birds remains in safety, is suddenly destroyed 
by a sword that flashes like lightning from the clouds ; a colossal figure, the 
object of the adoration of various nations and people, is thrown down, and 

* Lorenzo da Ponte was born in the state of Venice, and was appointed imperial poet at 
Vienna in the reign of Joseph II. His numerous pieces in verse, but especially his operas, 
are deservedly celebrated. 

t Ewkiel. 

t The oak is intended to represent one of the illustrious branches of the house of Austria. 
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crumbles into dust j and, finally, a crowned warrior appears, defying a mon- 
ster to battle, but whilst piercing its bosom, in the moment of victory, he is 
suddenly bitten by a poisonous snake, and expires. 

Observe in what majestic words, what splendid colouring, what striking 
simplicity and elegance, and in wbat a lofty measure, the poet clothes his 
noble thoughts : 

“ Spar! la quercia ; e dove 
Sua radice fu svelta, usciva un’ onda, 

Che in un momento divenia gran Fiume ; 

Non fu pria vista altrove 
M stabil mai ne si infinita sponda ; 

Difendeala da l'alto armato un nume. 

Di regni era coverla, e un santo lume, 

Spandeasi in quelli da 1'augusta fronte ; 

Intanto entro la fonte 

Di quel Fiume real ardea tal Gamma, 

Che a dramma a dramma consumava I’onde, 

E una notte d'orror copria le sponde. 

Stupido innalzo il ciglio, 

E rotar veggio per gli aerei campi 
Di bicipite augellb estrania forma ; 

Stringea con doppio artiglio 

Qvaiiru volume ;* e a’ rai de’ sacri lampi 

Vi si vedea su scritto ; lo son sua norma. 

Suo becco era una spada, ond’ ampia torrna 
Di multiplici augei parea sicura ; 

Quando da nube oscura 

Che a pena occbio scopria, piomba fisehiando 

Fulmineo brando cbe l’Augel distrugge ; 

Langue natura ; il Sol s’ecclissa, e fugge ; 

Gridar volea, ma vidi 
Vasto Colosso alzarsi a me davante 
Che avea sul suolo e il mare i piedi suoi ; 

Venian da vari lidi, 

Adorator divoti alle sue piante, 

Unni, Lombardi, Marcomanni, e Boi : 

Cosa eterna a me parve, e mai tra noi 
Gloria non vidi alle sue gtorie uguale 
Quanto e caduca e frale 
Mortal grandezza ! in quell’ altero masso 
Piccolo sasso urtando, atterra e solve 
La smisurata mole in poca polve.” 

But the poet is neither weakened nor enfeebled by so long a flight ; on the 
contrary, he turns, with great spirit and enthusiasm, and with a predicting 
spirit, to the expected glories of the Austrian empire on the accession of 
Leopold to the throne : 

“ tanto magis ille fatigat 

Os rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque premendo.” 

* The four Evangelists. 
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When Ibese shades disappear, the poet proceeds thus : 

Stanco di tanto orrore t " 

A terra caddi, come corpo morto, 

Pensando, ahi lasso, a la miseria nostra ! 

Quando un vivo splendore, 

Che dall’ Arno parea nell’ aria sorto, 

Tragge il mio sguardo ver l’eterea chiostra. 

E qual fulgida Aurora a me si mostra ; 

Ed a sua destra un Sol cinto di stelle, 

E ridente tra quelle 

11 dritto, la pieta, l’amor del vero, 

Che per sentiero di beata luce 
Diademi e trofei seco conduce ! 

Allor com’ uora riscosso 
Da grave sonno, a piu raggiante spera, 

Sentii ratto levarmi il pensier mio; 

E il Guerriero, il Colosso, 

L’augello, il Fiume, l’arbore, la Fiera 
Nel Fraterno astro riprodur vid’io. 

Then, in numbers equal (as far as I am able to judge) in sweetness to 
ihose of the poet of Tuscany, he cries : 

Ne simil canto mai, ne rhai s' udio 
Si soave armonia per senso umano, 

E se labbro profano 

Ridir potesse quegli arcani detti, 

Tutti intelletti infiammerei di zelo, 

E ben parrebbe lor d’essere in cielo. 

Afterwards, a celestial and harmonious choir is heard from the clouds re- 
joicing and singing : 

Benedetto, (s’udia 
Coro iterar di luminosi spirti,) 

Tu che nel ben locasti ogni tua speme ; 

Tu ch’ogni retta via 

Finor calcasti, e ov’allri rose e mirti, 

D’immortale virtu spargesti il seme ; 

L’ Austria, cui doppio, turbo ingombra, e preme, 

Anzi l’Europa, e l’Universo afflitto 
Del bel seno trafitto 
Le recondite piagbe a te discopre, 

Perche s’adopre tua magnanim’ alma 
A sgombrar le tempeste e porle in calma. 

The poet, in lively and striking numbers, expressive of his genius, next 
paints fierce pride and rancorous envy trembling and irresolute ; and, with 
a happy spirit of prophecy, predicts the establishment of peace, plenty, jus- 
tice, poetry, and learning, under a mild and well regulated government. 
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Un Etade novella 
Scendere si vedra nel mondo tutto, 

E i medicei tornar anni giocondi. 

Licenza a Dio rubella, 

E fnrsennato ardirsara distrutto, 

Che a senno suo vorria le leggi e i mondi. 

Spirti leggiadri e di virtu fecondi 
Fioriranno a la toga, a I’artni, al trono ; 

■ E se lassu tal suono, 

Se la lieta novella ancor s' e intesa, 

La gran Teresa si rallegra, e dice, 

L’Austria raia sara pur bella e lelice. 

Afterwards, arresting bis flight, in accents and expressions worthy of the 
subject, the author thus closes this sublime ode : 

A le note divine 

S’aprl I’Olimpo, e per flammante lista 
Folgoreggiar s’ e vista Augusta fmmago 
Di triplice corona ornata il crine, 

Da la Vistola al Po, dal Gange al Tago. 

E tra cantici eletti, ed alti viva, 

Leopoldo suono di riva in riva.* 

Thus this true poet, worthy of being honoured by the learned and gene- 
rous English, uttered his affecting and triumphant notes upon the banks of 
the Danube. 

For myself, after having read and considered this wonderful ode with 
great attention, I believe that if Petrarca had heard it, he would have as- 
signed to its author a place next his own on the Italian Parnassus, without 
asking any other proof of his fertile, cultivated, and sublime genius. 

Yours, most truly, 

T. Mathias. 



January , 1804. 



• This ode is printed in the “ Anno Poetico Italiano," for the year 1804, in which book 
the name of Lorenzo da Ponte will be found joined to those of Alfieri, Monti, Mazza, C«- 
sarotti, Parini, fcc. 
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[For the Literary Journal.] 

t 

AN OLD STORY. 



It was a fine morning in June, when 

a youthful party assembled at H 

house, in Wiltshire, and were re- 
ceived by their young hostess with 

rapturous delight. Elizabeth H 

was the only daughter and heiress of 
a wealthy baronet, and as the bloora- 
ing gay girl stood at the door welcom- 
ing and embracing her friends, she 
looked the personification of inno- 
cence and happiness. Beside her 
stood a tall manly youth of nineteen, 
who, from the resemblance, might 
have been taken for her brother. 
He was the nephew of the baronet, 
and for ten years had been consider- 
ed heir to his uncle’s affluence. But 
the birth of Elizabeth, while it re- 
joiced the heart of her parents, cut 
off at once all Egbert’s .hopes of splen- 
dour. He, however, did not permit 
it to darken his spirits ; indeed, child 
as he was, he could not be supposed 
to look anxiously towards the future. 
The decreased respect and total ab- 
sence of that fawning flattery he had 
been accustomed to so long, soon 
taught him, however, that he was 
now a dependent where once he had 
been a lawful claimant. As he grew 
up, these reflections shaded his face 
with an expression of seriousness, 
which his uncle strove to dissipate, 
by assuring him of a handsome provi- 
sion, and by treating him with paren- 
tal tenderness. Elizabeth had always 
loved her cousin as a brother, and he 
seemed to return her affection four- 



fold. It was to keep the double fes- 
tival of Egbert’s return from college 
and Elizabeth’s ninth birth-day, that 
the party had assembled. Sir Eg- 
bert H ’s mansion was large and 

intricate, built in the old style, with 
numerous apartments, long galleries, 
&c. The south wing of the house 
was seldom tenanted and scantily fur- 
nished, and was claimed by the chil- 
dren as their especial property, by 
the title of play-rooms. To these 
apartments Elizabeth soon conduct- 
ed her visiters, and after indulging in 
various amusements, they fell to play- 
ing the good old game of Hide and 
Seek. They had enjoyed them- 
selves some time, when a little dis- 
pute arose between Elizabeth and 
Egbert, who did not think himself 
too much of a man to join in the 
sports. “Nay, cousin, it is your 
turn to seek,” said Egbert, holding 
the bandage. Elizabeth sharply con- 
tradicted him, and petulantly stamp- 
ed her little foot on the floor, as she 
said, “ 1 say you shall do as I tell 
you.” Egbert’s brow crimsoned, 
and he turned to her sternly, when 
she threw her arms round him, and 
with tears in her eyes, begged his 
forgiveness. It was readily granted ; 
Egbert consenting to seek with ano- 
ther of his companions, the harmony 
of the party was restored, and the 
young people separated to conceal 
themselves. 

When they had pursued their play 
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until they were fatigued and heated, 
they strolled to the lawn, and ram- 
bled through the gardens until the 
dinner-bell summoned them, nothing 
loth, to the house. They were all 
seated round the table, when Lady 

H inquired what they had done 

with Elizabeth. The children look- 
ed round, and then at each other, 
and at last declared with one voice, 
that they knew not where she was ; 
they had not seen her since she and 
master Egbert had quarrelled. — 
‘‘Quarrelled ?” exclaimed the baronet 
and his lady in one breath, and, look- 
ing at Egbert, who replied calmly, 
“ we had a child’s dispute, made up 
before we parted.” “ Go, search 
for your cousin, my boy,” said Sir 
Egbert, “ perhaps she is waiting in 
her hiding-place till she is discover- 
ed — but stay ! who saw the runaway 
last ?” “ I believe I did,” said Eg- 
bert, with heightened colour : “ as 
1 was seeking for those who were 
hid, 1 saw her run in the upper 
south room — I followed her, as she 
ran out of the other door, and heard 
her say to herself, * they will never 
find me.’ But before 1 could reach 
the door, she had gone, and I hare 
not seen her since.” He left the 
apartment with some other youths, 
and repairing to the play rooms, 
searched, and called repeatedly for 
his cousin, but all was silent. When 
he returned without her, Lady H— — 
turned pale but Sir Egbert ; laugh- 
ed at her fears, and said, “ she has fa- 
tigued herself romping, and has fallen 



asleep in the garden. Tell some of 
the servants to look for her.” Din- 
ner was almost concluded when the 
servants returned and slated that they 
had searched every part of the 
grounds, and could not find their 
young mistress. She had not been 
in the nursery since breakfast, and 
the school-room was also empty. 
“ This is strange,” said the Baronet, 
endeavouring to conceal his alarm. 
*• Come, Egbert, we will see if we 
cannot find this fugitive.” Their 
search was, however, fruitless, and 
then the father, yielding to alarm, 
ordered the lake near the house td 
be dragged, and all the domestics to 
join in seeking the child. 

The anguish of the parents, when 
night came, and no tidings were 
beard of Elizabeth, may be imagined. 

Lady H insisted upon searching 

the south rooms herself, and, lean- 
ing upon Egbert’s arm, she followed 
her husband to the apartment 
where the little girl had been last 
seen. Two spacious chambers 
were joined by a small dark closet, 
through which Egbert had followed 
Elizabeth. Here they called upon 
her name, and eagerly watched for 
her figure in the recesses of the 
rooms. But all was still, and the 
mother seating herself on a large 
old-fashioned chest which stood in 
the closet, gave herself up to lamen- 
tation. Suddenly she fixed her eyes 
upon Egbert’s pale countenance, and 
grasping his arm, exclaimed, “ she 
stood in your way — give me my 
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child.” He started away, and his 
frame seemed to tremble with hor- 
ror. The unfortunate mother beat 
her bosom, and cried, “ he quarrel- 
led with her — he saw her last — he 
will be the heir — he has murdered 
my Elizabeth.” “ My dear Ann,” 
said the Baronet, “ your grief 
makes you unjust ; remember Eg- 
bert’s affection for his cousin, his 
unblemished character. Why,” tur- 
ning to him, “ do you not defend 
yourself?” The youth smiled bit- 
terly, and exclaimed, “ she has 
charged me with murder, let her 

look to it” But Lady H had 

fainted, and was conveyed to her 
bed in a state of insensibility, from 
which she only awoke to insanity. 
Her ravings still dwelt upon Egbert, 
and the last words she uttered, was an 
assertion that he was the murderer of 
her child. When the Jast solemnities 
were paid to the memory of his aunt, 
Egbert demanded from the Baronet 
a public examination of this mysteri- 
ous transaction. His request was 
complied with ; he was solemnly 
examined, and pronounced free even 
from suspicion, and the affair, from 
being an object of universal excite- 
ment, sunk after a while into a dark, 
but forgotten tale. But the bereav- 
ed father lived to remember and de- 
plore it, and the circumstances 
which had implicated Egbert, seemed 
to leave upon his youthful brow 
the deep shades of care. 

A few years elapsed, and the Ba- 
ronet died. Some moments before 
his decease, he desired his attendants 



to leave the chamber, when, taking 
the hand of his nephew, he looked 
long and earnestly in his face — his 
lips moved, but the only word that 
Egbert could distinctly hear, was 
“ Elizabeth.” Amidst all the splen- 
dour of affluence and rank, the 
youthful heir could never obliterate 
the recollection of that last inqui- 
ring earnest look. High born, ac- 
complished, and formed with great 
personal beauty, Sir Egbert became 
the admiration of the brilliant socie- 
ty in which he moved. The slight 
tinge of melancholy which at times 
shaded his features, increased the 
interest of his character, and was 
amply compensated for by his ta- 
lents and address. Ten years had 
elapsed since his uncle’s death, and 
he had never in that period visited 

H house. He now repaired 

thither to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the reception of his 
promised bride. He found the man- 
sion much dilapidated, and was de- 
tained in order to oversee the re- 
quisite repairs. One morning, as he 
was reading alone in his library, the 
old steward entered and said, that 
the workmen had opened the south 
rooms. “ Well,” said Sir Egbert, 
impatiently, while a fearful sensa- 
tion came over him, “ they have 
found in a closet -a large oaken 
chest, and have opened it.” The 
old man paused, and seemed much 
agitated. “ What then 1 what have 
they or I to do with the chest ?” in- 
quired his master. The steward 
hesitated — then leaning his hands on 
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bis cane, and bending his eyes to the 
floor, he said, “ the chest contains — 
bones, a human skeleton.” “ Great 
God !” Sir Egbert exclaimed, and 
taking the old servant’s arm, he 
hurried him to the apartment. 
The labourers, with dark and suspi- 
cious looks, surrounded the chest, 
nor were their countenances less 
dark, as Sir Egbert drew nigh. He 
bent over the skeleton, which was 
that of a child, and to clear all 
doubt, a gold and coral necklace was 
found, whose clasp bore the initials, 
E. H. It had been a birth-day pre- 
sent from Lady H to her daugh- 

ter. Legal measures were instant- 
ly resorted to, and Sir Egbert had 



once more to undergo the torture of 
an examination. He recounted 
again their youthful game, and 
urged the probability, that the ill- 
fated child had concealed herself in 
the chest, and drawing the lid down, 
the spring locked, which secured 
it, had closed it on her forever, and 
made her words, “ they will never 
find me,” fatally prophetic. He 
was formally and unequivocally ac- 
quitted of all suspicion, and his 
cousin’s death was pronounced the 
effect of accident ; but there were 
those who persisted that they read 
in his increased dejection and restless 
disposition, the symptoms of a con- 
science ill at rest. R. 
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Hen Windsor, May 7th , 1781. 

Dear Sir, 

Permit me, on this first occasion of 
writing to you, to begin my letter 
with congratulations on your recover- 
ed health, and I offer them sincerely. 

Colonel Meronville put into my 
hands, two days since, your favour 
of the 29tb ult. If my inclination 
was seconded by the means, I should 
not fail to treat this gentleman as the 
friend of my friend. And if it is 
not in my power to comply with his 
wishes on the score of provisions, I 
will deal candidly with biro by com- 
municating the causes. 

I am impressed with too high a 
sense of the abilities and candour 
of the Chevalier Chastelleux, to con- 



ceive that he is capable of creating 
false hopes ; bis communication, 
therefore, of the West India intelli- 
gence, comes with merited force, 
and I would to God it were in my 
power to make the proper advan- 
tages of it. But if you can recollect 
a private conversation which I had 
with you in the Count de Rocham- 
beaux’s chamber, you will be per- 
suaded it is not, especially when I 
add, that the want of which I then 
complained exists in much greater 
force than it did at that time ; but 
such preparations as can be made, I 
will make for the events you allude 
to. The candid world, and a well 
informed efficer, will expect no more. 
May you participate in those bles- 
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sings you have invoked heaven for 
me, and may you live to see a happy 
termination of a struggle which was 
begun, and has been continued, for 
the purpose of rescuing America from 
impending slavery, and securing to 
its inhabitants their indubitable rights, 



in which you bear a conspicuous part; 
it is the ardent wish of. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
(Signed) George Washington. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

TO * * * * 

Welcome the blast that sorrow blew, 

For with it came a balm, 

As pure as morning’s glitt’ring dew, 

As summer suns as warm. 

’Twas pity’s tear on beauty’s cheek, 

’Twas love’s half utter’d sigh, 

1 hat told of fears thou durst not speak, 

And yet thou scarce knew why. 

Pale fear had stol’n thy rosy bloom, 

Thy mirth was past away, 

And o’er thy youthful brow the gloom 
Of sorrow dark’mng lay. 

The smile which thou so oft essay’d 
But show d more deep thy wo, 

’Twas not the smile that once had play’d 
Around tby careless brow. 

’Twas sorrow’s smile — I lov’d it well 

Sweet was the tale it told, 

A tale thy heart ne’er dar’d to tell 
In hours that joyous roll’d 

But pity drew it from thy breast 
Oh ! sweet the thought to me 
When sorrows on my bosom press’d 
To know ’twas dear to thee. 

But chilly sorrow now has past, 

And joy again takes wing, 

And I will bless the wintry blast 
That brought so sweet a spring. 

*. R. *. 
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[For tbe Literary Journal.] 

STANZAS. 

WRITTEN AT WEEHAWX. 

1 cannot tell what wayward will hath brought me here this morn, 

Or why this mountain height I’ve climb’d through brier, brake, and thorn ; 
And yet, ’tis sweet to be alone, and far away from all, 

And where no sound, save wild-wood notes, upon the ear may fall. 

I love to fly from man’s unhallow’d gaze to some lone spot, 

In silence there to muse on years too bright to be forgot ; 

And though now their light is clouded by days of darker hue, 

Yet o’er tbe breast it softly comes like twilight’s fading view. 

I’ve sought thee, Pleasure : — far and wide the earth before me lay, 

And l have trod its brightest spots, but ne’er have cross’d thy way ; 

And all my wild and youthful hopes have past me by, and gone 
Like “ wreaths of summer mist” that fly before the light of morn. 

Farewell to thee, to youthful hopes : adieu to early friends, — 

For o’er their cold and cheerless graves the weeping willow bends ; 
Beneath its shade are hearts that once in joyous youth were thine. 

But now lie blighted, though their days were fewer far than mine. 

*. R. * 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

THE PLEDGE. 

LINES ADDRESSED TO * * * * ON RECEIVING A RING AT FARTING. 

I’ll prize thy gift, this little ring, 

For often o’er my breast ’twill bring 
Remembrance sweet of home, and thee 
Who gave this little pledge to me. 

’Twill tell me of our youthful days, 

Our youthful joys, and youthful plays, 

And lonely walks so dear to thee 
Who gave this little ring to me. 

’Twill tell me of each parting word 
(Though scarcely breath’d, and scarcely heard) 
That fell like sweetest minstrelsy. 

From her who gave this ring to me. 

Twill tell me of the days to come, 

When I again shall see this borne, 

And when my arms embracing thee, 

Shall circle all that’s dear to me. 

* R. *. 
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For the Literary Journal. [ 

THE SOCIAL CIGAR. 

When tir’d and sick of the pleasures and mirth, 

Or vex’d with the cares and disquiets of earth, 

When the dark clouds of grief come low’ring from far, 

I scatter them all with a social cigar. 

2 

Let others in wine, or in woman delight, 

And to gratify passion their powers unite, 

I scorn the enjoyments which conscience can bar, 

And solace myself with a social cigar. 

3 

Let the loud cannon roar, and the clarion’s breath 
Cheer the hearts of those men who march boldly to death ; 
But pleasures as pure, and more tranquil by far, 

I find in the use of a social cigar. 

4 

Detraction her arrows may scatter around. 

And fix in some bosoms a poisonous wound. 

Her cowardly warfare my peace shall not snar, 

And I’ll laugh her to scum with a social cigar. 

5 

’Tis mournfully sweet to remember the past, 

And backward our eyes on our journey to cast, 

To think where the friends of our bosoms now are, 
"^“While the blue smoke ascends from the social cigar. 

6 

The pleasure of thought, and the calm of the mind, 

The bliss of the gods, and of mortals combin’d 
Do you seek ? They are here ; banish sorrow afar, 

And calmly partake of a social cigar. 

7 

How dear the fond maid to the soul that can love — 

She is mild as the lamb, and as true as the dove. 

Her eye beams as sweet as the evening star, 

But her charms fade before thee, my social cigar. 

8 

For she is deceiving, her idol is gain, 

Inconstant you’ll find her, coquettish and vain, 

But love with its object I’m sure will not jar, 

If eontented you rest with a social cigar. 

Ign 0 tus. 
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[From the London New Monthly Magazine.} 
TO A CHILD. 



BY JOANNA BAII.LIE. 



Whose imp art thou, with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate, and merry eye, 

And arm and shoulders round and sleek, 
And soft and fair ? thou urchin sly! 

What boots it who with sweet caresses 
First call’d thee his, or squire or hind f 
For thou in every wight that passes 
Dost now a friendly play-mate find. 

Thy downcast glances, grave but cunning, 
As fringed eye-fids rise and fall, 

Thy shyness, swiftly from me running, — 
’Tis infantine coquetry all ! 

But far a-field thou hast not flown, [spoken, 
With mocks and threats half-lisp’a balf- 
1 feel thee pulling at my gown, 

Of right good wifi thy simple token. 



And thou must laugh and wrestle too, 

A mimick warfare with me waging, 

To make, as wily lovers do, 

Thy after-kindness more engaging. 

The wilding rose, sweet as thyself, 

And new-cropt daisies, are thy treasure : 
i'll gladly part with worldly pelf 
To taste again thy youthful pleasure. 

But vet for all thy merry look, 

Thy frisks and wiles, the time is coming, 
When tbou sbalt sit in cheerless nook, 
The weary spell or born-book thumbing. 

Well ; let it be ! through weal and wo 
Thou know'st not now thy future range : 
Life is a motley shifting show, 

And tbou a thing of hope and change, 



TO THE RAINBOW. 
BY T. CAMPBELL. 



Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art — 

Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and go d 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws. 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 

But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign. 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O'er mountains yet untrod, 



Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks,thy jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang, 

On earth deliver'd from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the poet’s theme. 

The earth to thee its incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower and town, 
Or mirror'd in the ocean vast 
A thousand fathoms down. 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in tby beam. 

For faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 
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THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS ON HER BIRTH DAY ; A SONG, TRANSLA- 
TED FROM THE BOHEMIAN. 



BY T. CAMPBELL. 



If any white-wing’d Power above 
My joys and griefs survey, 

The day when tnou wert bom, my love — 
He surely bless’d that day. 

) laugh’d (till taught by thee) when told 
Of Beauty’s magic powers, 

That ripen’d life’s dull ore to gold, 

And changed its weeds to flowers. 

My mind had lovely shapes portray’d 
But thought I earth had one 
Could make ev’n Fancy’s visions fade 
Like stars before the sun ? 



I gaz’d, and felt upon my lips 
Th’ unfinish’d accents hang: 

One moment's bliss, one burning kiss, 
To rapture chang’d each pang. 

And though as swift as lightning’s flash 
Those tranced moments flew, 

Not all the waves of time shall wash 
Their memory from my view. 

But duly shall my raptured song, 

And gladly shall my eyes, 

Still bless this day s return, as long 
As thou shalt see it rise. 



KNIGHT TOGGENBURG. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 



“ 0 Knight! a sister's love for thee 
My bosom has confess’d ; 

Then ask no other love from me, 

Nor wound a faithful breast 
If cold to thee that love appears. 

Go, Knight ! unmurmuring go— 

And dry those sad and silent tears— 

I know not why they flow.” 

He heard — embrac’d her, but his tongue 
No agony betray’d ; 

Then wildly broke away, and sprung 
On his war-horse array 'd ; 

And straight to his Switzer- vassals he 
Issues his high command. 

To wear the Cross of Calvary 
And speed to the Holy Land. 

There many a deed of glory blight 
Proclaim’d his fame around ; 

And wherever there raged the bloodiest fight 
There, there was the hero found. 

His name alone could appal the heart 
Of the fiercest infidel — [smart, 

But his spirit still groan’d with the secret 
That nothing on earth could heal. 

He Imre that pang thro’ a long, long year : 
He could bear that pang no more ; 

Nor glory’s crowns, nor victory’s cheer 
That inner pang could cure. 

A ship he sees on Joppa's strand 
With all its sails display’d ; 

And he speeds away to his father-land, 

By favouring winds convey'd. 

And swift he flew to the castle-gate 
That guards his angel dear : 

When O ! what terrible accents grate 
On bis horror-stricken ear. 

«• She wears the veil so pure and blest, 

And is the Bride of Heaven : 

And yesterday wns the marriage* feast 
In the holy convent given.*’ 



And he left, and left alas! for ever, 

His father’s castle then — 

Abandon’d his bright arms — and never 
He mounted bis steed again. 

And the warrior’s praise was heard no more, 
Unknown was the stranger’s fame ; 
Forthe coarse, cold garment of hair he wore 
Conceal’d his noble frame. 

At the end of the dusky Linden aisle 
Where the holy convent stood, 

His own hand- raised a humble pile, 

A hut of straw and wood. [break 

And there he watch’d from the morning’s 
To the evening’s hour of peace — 

And silent Hone oft flush’d his cheek, 

As he sat in loneliness. 

For hours and hours he speechless sate, 

His eye on the convent above ; 

Until he heard the window grate 
Of his Heaven-devoted love — 

Until he saw her shadow bright 
In the dark and lonely cell : 

In his eye, it fill'd the vale with light, 

Soft — pure — ineffable. 

Then satisfied he sunk to rest : 

His spirit own’d no pain, 

But lived upon the hope so blest 
To see that shade again. 

And thus for many a day and year 
The tranquil Pilgrim sate, 

(Nor heaved a sigh, nor shed a tear) 

To hear the window grate— 

Until he saw her shadow bright 
Soft — beaming from above, 

Filling the gladden’d vale with light, 

And purity and love. 

And so he sate, and so he fell 
A corps ail stiff and chill : 

His dim eye fix’d upon the cell 
Of his loved angel still. 
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[F rom the London New Monthly Magazine,] 

LECTURES ON POETRY, THE SUBSTANCE- OF WHICH WAS DELIVERED AT 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, BY T. CAMPBELL. 

[We tout our readers will be gratified with our selections from the January number of the 
New Monthly Magazine, which is now understood to be conducted by Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq For several years past, Mr. Campbell has delivered an annual course of lec- 
tures on poetry at the Royal Institution The substance of the first of them is now pub- 
lished ; the succeeding ones will probably follow. It is our intention to give copious 
extracts from the succeeding numbers of this magazine, which the genius of its conduc- 
tor will at once elevate to the highest rank among the English periodical works.] 



I propose, in the greater portion 
of the following lectures, to treat of 
poetry rather abstractly than histori- 
cally. But as, on entering on every 
subject, there is an obvious advan- 
tage in taking a preliminary view of 
its nature at large, I shall devote this 
first lecture to some general remarks 
on poetical composition I shall, first 
of all, endeavour to discriminate it 
from some other pursuits of the hu- 
man mind, in which the intellect 
and the imagination are both con- 
cerned, and shall then subjoin some 
thoughts on the reciprocal influence 
with which it affects, and is affected 
by, the moral culture of society. If 
I should be far from giving my ob- 
servations that comprehensiveness 



and method which ought to belong to 
a full and regular treatise on poetry, 
I must beg allowance to be made for 
my object being much more limited 
than to compose such a work. T he 
philosophy of the poet's art is a vast 
field of inquiry, over the entire ex- 
tent of which I make no pretensions 
to expatiate. My attempt shall only 
be to investigate some of its promi- 
nent and most interesting points. 

Few sayings respecting poetry 
have been more frequently felt or 
repeated than the words of Lord Ba- 
con — “ that it accommodates the 
shows of things to the desires of the 
mind.” It has not been always ob- 
served, that the noble author uses 
this expression when considering po- 
etry only as “ imaginary history.”* 



* “ Poetry,” says Lord Bacon, “ is a kind of learning generally confined to the mea- 
sure of words, but otherwise eitremely licentious, and truly belonging to the imagination, 
which, being unrestrained by laws, may make what unnatural mixtures and separations 
ft pleases. Ft is taken in two senses, or with respect to words and matter. The first is but 
a character of style, and a certain form of speech not relating to the subject; for a true 
narration may be delivered in verse, and a feigned one in prose ; but the second is a capi- 
tal part of learning, and no other than feigned history And here, as in our decisions, we 
endeavour to find and trace the true sources of learning, and this frequently without giving 
way to custom, or the established order, we shall take no particular notice of satire. cltiy, 
ode, tye. but turn them over to the philosophy and the arts of speech, and, under the name of 
Poetry, treat nothing more than Imaginary History.” 

I beg pardon if I mistake the meaning of so great an authority ; but it would seem to me 
to be a natural inference from the proposed turning over of certain classes of composition 
to philosophy, that the poet in those classes is to be judged of by the same canon- of criti- 
cism with tile philosopher. If the transference be not for this purpose, I am at a loss to see 
wbat other end it can answer ; and, to my humble apprehension, there is not in this dis- 
tinction, at least thus briefly as it is worded, that irresistible clearness which so usually 
VOL. iv. 44 
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From his having previously said, 
that “ he should take no particular 
notice of Satire, Elegy, Epigram, 
Ode, &c. but should hand them over 
to philosophy, and the arts ofspeech,” 
I suspect that his lordship applied his 
memorable words to feigned history 
alone ; but, to my humble apprehen- 
sion, they will bear an universal ap- 
plication to poetry. For I can sup- 
pose no instance in which an affect- 
ing poem, taken as a whole, does not 
accommodate the appearences of na- 
ture to our wishes The accommo- 
dation, indeed, is most palpably made 
in fiction ; it is, nevertheless, also 
effected, although more subtly, in 
the poetical representation of truth. 
Delightful as nature is to us, yet a 
literal, and fac-similie transcript of 
her accidental appearances will not 
constitute poetry. Those circum- 
stances, even of true objects, must 
alone be chosen and combined, which 
excite the warmth and light of agree- 
able passions and associations When 
the poet, therefore, exhibits the cre- 
dibilities of existence without the 
aid of invented characters, or of fa- 
ble, he still selects and concentrates 
only those traits of truth which attach 



our sensibility, and he rejects others 
that would disturb the harmony of 
his picture, or repel our sympathy. 
This makes Truth herself appear 
more beautiful in the Muses’ mirror, 
than in her casual reality.' I am far 
from saying, that fiction is of slight 
utility to poetry : l only mean, that 
the true circumstances of nature, 
when exquisitely chosen and com- 
bined, will constitute that high beau- 
ty of art which we call the ideal, 
without the necessary intervention 
of fiction. Nor do I mean, that lan- 
guage can produce this effect, unless 
it also possess the power of exciting 
fanciful associations. The passions 
that give life to poetry are indissolu- 
bly connected with the liveliness of 
the associating faculty. No doubt, 
the language of real passion is not, 
in general, prone to remote and sur- 
prising combinations of thought. The 
wit of the fancy is a doubtful indica- 
tion of passion. Nevertheless, when 
we read a strain of deep feeling, we 
naturally imagine it to come from a 
mind of rich associations, and it ex- 
cites a reverie of luxuriant images in 
our own. But remote fancies, whe- 
ther they are congenial or not with 



attends Lord Bacon’s decisions. Supposing the poet and the philosopher both to endite 
truth, will they not treat it in a different manner, and ought they not, therefore, to be 
judged of by different laws ? The philosopher exhibits all the circumstances of truth so 
investigated and analysed as to calm and counteract our passions : The poet selects and 
combines only those circumstances which excite them, and which connect emotion with 
intellectual perception Poetry accommodates the shows of things to the mind's desires ; 
Philosophy has in view to make the mind accommodate its desires to the realities of 
things. 

The classes of poetry, thus discriminated from imaginary history, and left to be turned 
over to philosophy and the arts of speech, are satire, elegy, epigram, ode, Sic The arts 
of speech is a vague expression ; 1 shall, therefore, only speak of the consignment as it 
regards philosophy. The light host of epigrams may take their place where they please ; 
and so may satires, though they are at liest but a one-sided sort of philosophy — But the 
lyrical ode may he highly fanciful, and it is difficult to see any thing in its transports pecu- 
liarly fit to be tried by a jury of philosophers. Didactic poetry has the most apparent con- 
nexion with philosophy ; but the connexion is always forced, and generally unfavourable. 
It is the most unteacbingof all things, and, in reality, is not judged of by its power of in- 
struction’, otherwise, the Georgies of Virgil might be submitted to the Board of Agricul- 
ture. There is, unquestionably, philosophy in jioetry — in spirit, not in demonstrative form ; 
but that spirit, I apprehend, is not locked up in any distinct compartment of the art, and, 
least of all, in those where the poet affects lo be most philosophical. Nor can I see why 
classes of poetry different from imaginary history, are more to be referred to philosophy 
than imaginary history itself. There is surely more knowledge of man diffused over the 
Iliad and Odyssey, not to speak of dramatic poetry, than over all the soberest didactic 
verses, and shrewdest satires, and most contemplative elegies, that .were ever written. 
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the language of passion, may have 
their place in the poet’s survey of 
existence, and yet may be far from 
amounting to fiction, in the fair and 
general sense of the word. It is 
only in that acceptation, namely, the 
feigning of events and characters, 
that 1 deny fiction to be perpetually, 
and essentially necessary to the poet. 
If all the imagery of language is to 
be so called, prose itself wil. be 
found to teem with fiction. But, 
however necessary fanciful associa- 
tions may be to poetry, she may 
portray the realities of nature with- 
out absolute fiction, so as to touch 
the inmost recesses of our sympathy. 
The famous Love Ode of Sappho, 
for instance, affects us by the simple 
vehemence of its passiou — and yet it 
is not fiction. If it were asked, how 
such a poem can be said “ to accom- 
modate the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind,” 1 should an 
swer, that it conveys the conception 
of amatory transport as completely 
by selecting and concentrating the 
traits of truth, as if the finest artist 
had embodied it to the eye with ideal 
beauty. It is all nature, but it is 
perfect nature ; there is no part of 
the outline weak, though it seems as 
if every one could trace it. And 
yet, though every one feels the pas- 
sion, it has been seldom so well de- 
scribed in the course of two thousand 
years. 

The spirited selection and concen- 
tration of truth, is one means, and 
fiction is another, by which the poet 
maintains his empire. The one 
founds it, and the other extends it. 
If truth can thus be found, of itself, 
to constitute the soul of entire and 
inspired poetical effusions, fiction 
cannot well be denominated the soul 
of poetry ; and 1 should rather be 
inclined to call it her highest pre- 
rogative. It is a privilege, too, of 
which the poet can avail himself 
more than any other imitative artist. 
For though painting and sculpture 



may surpass the power of verse in 
immediate impression, yet from being 
mute, and chained to the moment, 
they are sensibly limited in the means 
of explaining more of their subjects 
than meets the eye, and they can, 
with difficulty, embody any fiction 
which tradition or poetry has not 
in some degree prepared, and placed 
in their bands ; whereas poetry, by 
her “ winged words,” to use the 
noble Homeric phrase, can wide® 
the circuit of human thoughts unde- 
finedly into the past and the future, 
and may feign what has not even been 
surmised by tradition. To return to 
the words of Lord Bacon, they^ ap- 
ply, though I conceive not more tru- 
ly, yet with easier, and more exten- 
sive illustration, to imaginary histo- 
ry, than to any other class of poetry. 
And his observation, that the art 
shows itself to be something divine, 
as it raises the mind, by accommo- 
dating “ the shows of things to its 
desires,” bespeaks a sensibility in 
the sage as deep as his intellect. For 
poetry, in its highest sense, is scarce- 
ly any thing else than asynonyme for 
the religion of nature. It is true, 
that we have a pleasure in the poet's 
representations of life, from our at- 
tachment, to life itself. All imita- 
tions of objects have a certain value 
to the mind, as the resemblances and 
records of a perishable existence. ' 
They s irprise us with traits of na- 
ture that have escaped our observa- 
tion, or faded from our memories, 
and affect us as if they restored to us 
a lost or absent friend with all the 
tender illusion, though without the 
indistinctness of a dream But the 
poet does not establish his influence 
always merely on graphic fidelity to 
nature ; he knows that there is a 
disposition within ns to go beyond 
hope itself, and to shape reveries of 
things, not as they are, but as we 
would wish them to be. There 'is 
no imagination which has not, at some 
time or other, dreamt in a paradise 
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of its own creation. It is true, that 
this optimism of the fancy, when it 
Tents itself in the castle-buildings of 
a weak mind, or is masked under the 
gravity of a false and Utopian phi- 
losophy, becomes pernicious and ri- 
diculous. The love of ideal happi- 
ness, when thus drivelling and disfi- 
gured, appears a bastard species of 
the fancy, to which poetical feeling 
disdains acknowledging its resem- 
blance or affinity- But when we 
look to the day dreams of inspired 
fiction, and when we feel the super- 
human force and excellence of its 
characters, it is then that we acknow- 
ledge the beatific idealism of our 
nature to be a feature of divine ex- 
pression in the moral aspect of man. 
To compare the conceptions of so 
frail a being with his actual attain- 
ments of happiness, would be suffi- 
cient to persuade us, without a hint 
from revelation, that our natures are 
either the wreck of some superior 
past intelligence, or the germ and 
promise of a new one. 

The object of poetry being to de- 
light the imagination, divides it from 
every other pursuit of language. 
But it is necessary to recollect, that 
this is its primary and distinguishing 
object ; because the fancy and pas- 
sions are often addressed in other 
provinces of animated composition, 
and though the poet may have more 
imaginative powers than other men, 
he is not the only composer in lan- 
guage who employs them. In prose 
itself, zeal will warm the associa- 
tions, and mould them into imagery ; 
and metaphors, similes, and compari- 
sons, will be found more or less scat- 
tered ever every style that is not 



devoted te pure science and abstrac- 
tion. Hence, while poetry claims 
her rank among intellectual studies, 
those other pursuits which have 
truth more severely and immediately 
for their object, also make their oc- 
casional excursions into the field of 
fancy. So that, distinct as the ends 
of the poet, and the moral reasoner 
may be, the one being pleasure, and 
the other instruction, we shall find 
Shakspeare furnishing texts for phi- 
losophy, and the apothegms of Bacon 
adorned with figurative illustrations.* 
in pure metaphysics, it is, no doubt, 
agreed, that fanciful analogies be- 
tween mind and matter, are apt to 
be dangerous and delusive lights to 
the inquirer, and that the language 
of philosophy should be shaded as 
much as possible by abstraction, like 
the glass that is darkened in order 
to enable os to look at the sun. Yet, 
in spite of this acknowledgment, we 
shall often find logicians amusing 
themselves very contentedly with in- 
genious images. Locke has given a 
description of the process of memo- 
ry that is absolutely poetical. And 
if the flowers of Parnassus may thus 
be found starting up so far from their 
native soil as among the dust and 
thorns of metaphysics, how much 
more naturally may we expect to 
meet with them in the more genial 
regions of moral sentiment. In fact, 
there is a poetry in the human mind 
which partially diffuses itself over 
all its moral pursuits ; and few men 
who have ever strongly influenced 
society, have been possessed of cold 
or weak imaginations. The orator 
must, on many occasions, appeal to 
the passions, as well as the under- 



* I allude to the felicity of Lord Bacon’s figurative expressions, and not to their frequent 
Occurrence; for as a writer he is (as we might naturally expect) no pursuer of such oma. 
ments. But when he does Indulge in them, there is a charm indescribably striking in the con- 
trast — I should say in the harmony, between his deep thought and elastic fancy. And his 
beauties of this description may be treasured in the memory with as much safety as admira- 
tion. For though he may be said to blend figures with his philosophy, he mixes them not 
with abstract metaphysics, but with maxims that come home to our bosoms and business. 
And, unlike many philosophers, he uses them as mere illustrations of argument, and not as 
their subject. 
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standing ; and the historian, even 
whilst adhering to facts, gives a na- 
tural prominence to spirit-stirring 
events and heroic characters, which 
lays a frequent, and just hold on our 
enthusiasm. 

But still there are plain limits 
which divide poetry from history, 
philosophy, and oratory, although 
the poet may often impart philoso- 
phical truths, though the orator may 
move our affections, and the histori- 
an spread agreeable pictures before 
the fancy. VVe may again consider 
the poet as either exhibiting a true 
representation of Nature, or “ Truth 
severe in fairy fiction dressed." View- 
ed in the former light, he may seem 
to approach more nearly to the cha- 
racter of the historian than when he 
deals in fable ; but he is still as es- 
sentially distinct from him in his main 
scope. For we must interpret the 
character of history by a collective 
view of its intended effect, not by 
appealing to the impression of insu- 
lated chapters and sentences, which, 
though they may rise to poetid el- 
oquence, give the pursuit no generic 
identity with an art devoted to the 
imagination. Poetry affects us by 
views of the good and evil of exis- 
tence thrown into large masses of 
light and shade. But History can- 
not give the chequered aspect of hu- 
man affairs this supported contrast 
and strength of colouring without be- 
traying anxiety for effect, and dimin- 
ishing our confidence in her value 
as a science. The poet feels and 
inspires unbroken and determinate 
tones of emotion, whether they be 
gay, plaintive, or impetuous. They 
may change and succeed in rapid vi- 
cissitude, but they swell and fall in 
harmony, and even their fluctuation, 
with skilful management, need not 
make them check and neutralize 
each other. Bat the records oflife, 
like life itself, teem with the ele- 
ments not only of mutable, but of 
abrupt and jarring sensations. The 



historian may often excite our enthu- 
siasm in this discordant spectacle, 
but he cannot prevent it from being 
often mortified. His great end is to 
make us impartial judges of events, 
and be must withhold no consequen- 
tial fact, be it ever so unromantic, 
from the balance of impartiality. In- 
to that balance he must throw all 
prosaic considerations and proofs of 
truth that enable us to weigh it dis- 
passionately. If he does this, he 
must necessarily make our zeal cir- 
cumspect and patient of draw-backs. 
But the moment that our sensibili- 
ties are thus modified by special ex- 
ceptions and abatements, they cease 
to be the living fountains of poetry. 
Argumentative scruples and caution 
have no place there : for the very 

error of feeling is more poetical than 
its equilibrium. Hence we never 
smile so much even at an outrageous 
hyperbole, as when a dull good man 
betrays the lack of his would-be en- 
thusiasm by some candid and quali- 
fying expression in verse that es- 
capes from the prose of his con- 
science. 

We bring to history a philosophi- 
cal interest, a curioity to trace the 
chain of human events as causes and 
consequences of each other. Not 
that history is destitute of a harmony 
peculiar to herself. She proportions 
the space which facts occupy in nar- 
ration to their magnitude, and gives 
them an agreeable order by tracing 
their springs and results. But that 
is far from a poetical harmony, even 
in the picture of truth ; and in the 
interval between her most interest- 
ing scenes, she must follow the links 
of their connexion over grounds of 
detail which no good taste would at- 
tempt to make picturesque to the 
fancy. 

As to fiction, it may seem super- 
fluous to say that it belongs to poe- 
try, and to no other province of com- 
position. It must be recollected, at 
the same time, that the poet’s fiction 
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would not be a discriminating feature 
of his art unless it were open and 
avowed Falsehoods in ethics and 
rhetoric olten please us, but we are 
not conscious of their deception, aud 
the moment the spell is broken we 
are displeased that it has been thrown 
over us. Imaginary systems of phi- 
losophy may last for ages after their 
founders are dead, but not a day af- 
ter th ir foundation is detected. 
The orator has certainly to deal with 
our passions and imagination, but his 
object is through these to effect per- 
suasion ; and when he attains his 
end, of what do we imagine that he 
persuades us ? Unquestionably, of 
the literal truth, whether it regards 
our own selfish interests, or abstract 
justice with regard to others. There 
is no doubt that the orator may of- 
ten covenant with himself to gain us 
over by arguments, whether true or 
false ; but he makes no such bar- 
gain with any intelligent part of his 
hearers ; and if he succeeds in the 
latter way, it is only by fraud. In 
poetry, and there alone, the illusion 
of language is not deception. When 
either the pleader misleads us into 
false sympathies, or toe sophist into 
fanciful theories, there is no conven- 
tion of the mind with their falsifica- 
tions ; nor would the wildest zealot 
ofthe most Utopian school of philo- 
sophy so far compromise the dignity 
of his own understanding, as to ac- 
knowledge to himself that, for the 
sake of pleasure, he was voluntarily 
embracing an error. But in poetry, 
we are transported to enthusiasm 
with what, as to literal occurrence, 
we know on the slightest reflection 
to be a dream. Nor does the retro- 



spect ofthe judgment at all prevent 
us from rebuilding, with fresh delight, 
the airy editice which has been thus 
disenchanted. 

At the same time that we discrim- 
inate the end of severer pursuits 
from that of poetry, we must not lose 
sight of the intellectual character of 
the art. All harmony of effect must 
proceed from principles observed by 
intelligence , aud although those 
truths which the poet selects and 
concentrates for the purpose of de- 
lighting us, are grouped together on 
principles very different from those 
of demonstration or historical tran- 
script — although he blends them with 
illusion, and addresses them to the 
imagination — it does not follow that 
the understanding is unconcerned 
with his works. The very illusion 
ofthe mind, unaccompanied with de- 
ception, of itself bespeaks that some- 
thing is done to obtain the acquies- 
cence of the judgement ; nor could a » 
rational being like man cast a compla- 
cent retrospect even over the vi- 
sions of his fancy, if these, in depart- 
ing from the literal form retained 
no affinity to the spirit of truth. 
The term imagination, therefore, 
when spoken of as the organ of po- 
etry, ought not to be taken in the 
narrow meaning of mere fanciful as- 
sociation, to which it is sometimes 
limited, from the unsettled usage of 
language ; but should be understood 
as a complex power of the mind — 
including fancy to associate ideas, 
and taste and judgment to combine 
them.* Admitting that, among the 
powers of the imagination, fancy is 
that which most strikingly distin- 
guishes the man of genius from 



* Dugald Stewart calls the imagination « a complex power. It includes, conception 
orsimple apprehension, which enables us to form a notion of those former objectsof percep- 
tion or of knowledge, out of which we areto make a selection (in the fine arts); abstraction, 
which separates the selected materials from the qualities and circumstances which are con- 
nected with them in nature ; and judgement, or taste, which selects the materials, and di- 
rects their combination. To these powers we may add, that particular habit of association 
to which I formerly gave the name of fancy Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, 
r . 477. 
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other men, let us glance at a few of 
the circumstances which betoken 
the connexion of intellect both with 
the enjoyment and the production of 
poetry. As to the understanding of 
the reader, it must be confessed, in- 
deed, that it is submitted to the poet 
with no very striking symptoms of 
being likely to be treated with se- 
verity ; for he addresses himself 
mainly to our sympathies and affec- 
tions, and he professes to tell us no 
more of the truth than he can in- 
stantly render intelligible and agree- 
able. Moreover, he leads us into an 
ideal world, where the empire of 
literal truth is at an end, and where 
the laws of congruity that are to bind 
the new objects which he describes, 
appear to us to be, more than they 
really are, at the poet’s own disposal. 
But though the needle varies in the 
compass when we are at first launch- 
ed upon the ocean of fiction, we soon 
find that there are limits lo its vari- 
ation. In other words, the liberties 
which be takes with our belief, can- 
not please us without a general de- 
ference to our moral judgments. 
And if the poet neither tasks nor fa- 
tigues our understandings, it is not 
because he has unimportant truths 
to communicate, but because he is 
bound to rev at them with an easy 
and beguiling perspicuity. It is true 
that he conducts no abstracted chain 
of reasoning on the connexion of 
men's actions and passions, nor on 
tbeir social interests, nor on their 
manners, religion, nor morals. Yet 
he throws light upon them all. He 
shows the landscape of life, the cus- 
toms of ages, and the contrasts of in- 
dividual character, with a power so 
full and illustrative, as sometimes to 
invite the historian and the philoso- 
pher themselves to consult him. It 
need not be denied, that the ro- 
mance of poetry, if improperly stu- 
died, aud imitated as a principle of 
conduct in real life, would produce 



absurd and fantastic actions ; bn* so 
would the abstract truths of philo- 
sophy, if applied as rules of practice 
without accommodation to circum- 
stauces. It is enough to say of poe- 
try, that a recognizance of general 
truth is indispensable to our enjoy- 
ment of it. For the wildest fiction 
is bound to be consistent with itself; 
and its shapes, which are but mag- 
nified types of the natural world, 
must still exhibit, amidst their mar- 
velous attributes, a harmony of parts 
that shall remind us of Nature. But 
the main business of the poet lies in 
the sphere of humanity ; and there, 
though he may feign events aud char- 
acters out of nothing, yet he can no 
more misrepresent the passions of 
our moral fabric with impunity, than 
the artist in visible lorms can tres- 
pass against the laws of anatomy or 
perspective. Even in forsaking mi- 
nute probabilities, fiction has in view 
to make us acquainted with those 
which more importantly interest us ; 
and she rises above the literal 
ground of truth only to take a wider 
and more commanding prospect of its 
horizon. Thus when the dramatist 
brings together events and characters 
with a happiness and swiftness of 
succession that could hardly, if ever 
exist in reality, his representation, 
though containing improbabilities, 
may, nevertheless, be more instruc- 
tive, and put us in possession of more 
truth in the aggregate, than if he had 
gauged the likelihood of all his 
events by the doctrine of chances, or 
chained their lime to the hour and 
moment of chronology. For he can 
thus illustrate human nature in situ- 
ations which he could not otherwise 
conceive, or Which he could not, at 
least, portray with spirit and pas- 
sion. Anil it is only in impassioned 
situations that the inmost traits of hu- 
man character can be consistently 
described as disclosing themselves : 
for 
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“ As perilous rocks lie in the sleeping seas 

Unknown, and make no discord with the 
waves 

Till these are blown against them with 
relation ; 

So there are secrets in men's hearts as 
hid 

In the hour of peace, as if they had no be- 
ing, . ... 

And but speak out when passions rise in 
tempests." 



The importance of the intellectu- 
al faculty to the poet himself can be 
hid from us only by deceptive ap- 
pearances. He may often seem to 
be happiest in composition when he 
abandons himself most carelessly to 
the accidental impulses of his fancy ; 
but his acquaintance with truth must 
have come to him through much ob- 
servation and reflection, though it 
seems to be intuitive amidst the burst 
of his inspiration. Indeed, when a 
writer conducts a great design of 
imaginary story ; when he makes its 
characters congenial with the moral 
experience of mankind ; and when 
he gives their complicated situations 
a perspicuity that supports our at- 
tention unfatigued — can we doubt 
that such a writer has exerted his 
own judgment in proportion to the 
trouble which he saves to our own. 
He must understand the human heart 
who describes it well ; and his 
knowledge is not the less intellec- 
tual that it shows itself in no formal 
process of reasoning, but operates like 
a spirit rather felt than seen, in 
giving congruity to the shapes of bis 
fancy. 

Owing to the subtle manner in 
which Poetry teaches us truth 
through our sympathies, while she 
abandons literal veracity, her art, 
though it appeals to the very simpli- 
city of the heart, always yields a 
heightened enjoyment to the retro- 
spect of judicious Taste. That pow- 
er at least increases “ our sober 
certainty of waking bliss.” It may 
not be compared to the mind that 
yields us treasure, but it supplies a 



touchstone for appreciating its puri- 
ty. The beauties of poetry shine 
on inconsiderate judgements, like 
the son on objects fortuitously pla- 
ced, the shadows of which but im- 
perfectly enable us to guess at the 
hour of the day. Experienced sen- 
sibility is like the gnomon. It mea- 
sures the altitude and dials the light 
of inspiration. 

I have repeated the words by 
which Lord Bacon so well charac- 
terizes poetry, namely, that “ it ac- 
commodates the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind,” oftener 
than 1 should have quoted any ex- 
pression of less weight and authori- 
ty. When the truth of the expres- 
sion is admitted, however, it still 
leaves room for speculation on the 
fact' of things painful in themselves 
being made subservient by the poet’s 
art to the enjoyment of the imagina- 
tion. This apparent paradox has 
been explained by some writers in 
a way that would make it still more 
paradoxical, namely, that painful 
emotions possess inherent sublimity. 
Human experience certainly contra- 
dicts this supposition. Pain and fear 
are, in themselves, humiliating sen- 
sations ; and when a poet fills our 
imaginations with the conception of 
a battle or a storm, it is not the suf- 
ferings of humanity that constitute 
the sublime, but our associated ideas 
of the human energy and intrepidity 
which we suppose to encounter 
them. In like manner, when we 
are touched in fiction by the distres- 
ses of venerable age or innocent 
sensibility, our reverence, enthusi- 
asm, and love of beauty, not the 
thoughts of distress, occasion our en- 
joyment. Our predominant emo- 
tions in sublimity and pathos are the 
very antidotes to pain and danger, 
namely, glorying zeal and tender af- 
fection ; and it is because they are 
antidotes that the poet employs 
them. The idea of happiness is. 
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therefore, still the sovereign feeling 
of poetry. It Inrks even in poetic 
misanthropy, when she tries to 
shape an infernal paradise out ofher 
own pride and independence.* 

As language, the medium of the 
poet’s communication, is judged of 
by the ear, or at all events by the 
memory of the ear, even in tacit pe- 
rusal, the poet studies to make it 
agreeable to us by harmony. In 
prose itself wc are not denied some 
degree of the same gratification ; 
nor is it always an arbitrary associ- 
ation which we form between a wri- 
ter’s mind and the modulation of his 
style, when we infer slovenly habits 
of thoughs from his uncouth periods, 
and a graceful spirit from his power 
of making expression attractive even 
in its outward form. 

But the utmost harmony which we 
can enjoy in prose is loose and desul- 
tory, and the grace of a prose style 
is not improved, but deteriorated, 
by any doubtful approximation to 
the harmony of numbers. In verse 
we not only enjoy the recollection of 
cadences that are past, but agreea- 
bly anticipate those which are co- 
ming. In prose we enjoy the harmo- 
ny of periods only as they pass ; and 
we should not be able to make any 
calculation by the ear of the pauses 



or flow of clauses that are to follow. 
No doubt, we experience in a prose 
sentence that the use of a spondee 
or on anapxst may have made a par- 
ticular clause more graceful ; but the 
moment we detect tbe writer’s as- 
signation for the use of any particu- 
lar foot or rhythm, we are displeased. 
A sentence may be appropriately 
long or short, but we must have no 
precognition of its length or brevity. 
Alternations of common and triple 
time, which displease us in verse, 
are agreeable in prose. The har- 
mony of a prose style, if it should 
not be, ought at least to appear, un- 
premeditated ; and the best improve- 
ment which a writer can give to it 
by revision is, not to smooth or ba- 
lance his periods, but to break up and 
vary their cadence from the monoto- 
ny which carelessness is apt to pro- 
duce. In prose, the ear follows the 
writer ; in verse, it goes before him : 
a compromise between the variety of 
the one and the regularity of the 
other gives us the grace of neither. 
It is true, that in our translation of 
the Bible, measured prose is not 
without solemnity to our peculiar 
associations ; but this dead march of 
language has never been permanent- 
ly admired in any other than sacred 
compositions, t 



* This subject has been ably treated by Mr. Knight, in his Work on Taste. His illustra- 
tions, which refute Burke's theory of the Sublime and Beautiful, are too extensive for me 
to quote ; and good illustrations are not safely abridged. But the book is almost iu every 
one’s bands It confirmed me in several opinions which I endeavoured to convey in the 
first lecture 1 ever gave al the Royal Institution, at a time when I had not read Mr. 
Knight’s Work long celebrated as it had been, anil was not aware that he not only antici- 
pated, but explained those opinions in a clearer manner than that in which I bad treated 
them, and with a minuteness into w hich my limits would not allow me to enter. 

t The strictest anticipation of harmony which tbe ear can enjoy iu verse, may lie pro- 
duced by two circumstances: The first is thnt of lines being equal in length from beginning 
to end, i e. including the same number of syllables, or so proportioned that (heir inequali- 
ties and length have aregular return The second is a similarity in the internal modulation 
of lines. There is, no doubt, agreeable variety in the harmony of verse without exactly 
fulfilling both of those circumstances ; but they cannot he both absent from language at 
once, and leave it the character of verse. The length and shortness of lines may be va- 
ried, so as to present themselves fortuitously long or short. Much beautiful poetry has 
been written in this manner, and many persons enjoy its variety. Those who are lost to its 
magic irregularity may fairly allege that the four corner-pillars of Epic Poetry, the Iliad, 
theiEneid, Jerusalem, and Paradise Lost, have been constructed on a different principle ; 
but still there is a charm in variety, and this is still versification. But if the writer, besides 
using long or short measure at will, in the same poem, were also to pass at random from 
VOL. iv. 45 
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It is true, that the fulfilment of 
what the ear anticipates in Harmoni- 
ous verse though generally distinct, 
does not extend to the minutest in- 
flections of harmony. These oiten 
give a grace to modulation from their 
very variety. But, upon the whole, 
the heauty of verse is supported by 
coinciding with our expectation, and 
there is much more chance of our 
being startled by strange turns of 
versification, than palled with those 
that are familiar. Hence nations 
have the highest relish for their own 
forms of metre, with the flow of 
which habit has made them best ac- 
quainted. \ 

Though the delight which we ex- 
perience in verse comes to us 
through organic expression, we must 
never lose sight of the intimate de- 
pendence of our pleasure on the as- 
sociating faculty. It has been said 
that harmonious words of unknown 
meaning would yield not the slight- 
est pleasure to the ear.* I am not 
quite persuaded that this is the fact, 
for we are naturally fond of rhythm 
and time, both in articulate and inar- 
ticulate sounds. That pleasure, no one 
will doubt, is intrinsically feeble. But 
be it ever so slight, it may affect the 
association ; for we must not judge 
mechanically of the influences that 
act on that subtle power. Slight im- 
pressions will often awaken all her 
activity ; while strong luxuries of 
the sense absorb us in sensation. 
In reality, however, to abstract the 
consideration of harmony from its 
union with meaning, is to dismember 



the conception ‘ of our enjoyment 
under the pretence of analysing it ; 
for the thoughts and sound come to 
us simultaneously. There may be 
circumstances in the delight which 
verse yields us. too impalpable to be 
discriminated. But we are sensible 
that it excites our perception of or- 
der, which is always pleasing. We 
feel, also, that harmonious language 
is consentaneous with the full, and 
voluble sensations of poetry, which 
have nothing that falters with doubt 
or diffidence. At the same time, 
whilst we sympathise with the poet’s 
torrent of feelings, we are sensible 
that our own powers of language 
could not throw them into the chan- 
nel of musical expression, though it 
appears, when found, to be their na- 
tural bed. In addition to this sym- 
pathy with his triumph, his numbers 
assist our memory. Their utility to 
that effect is experienced in pages 
much less interesting than those of 
the Muse. And if verse can strength- 
en our retention of a dry and dreary 
muster-roll of words, how much 
more delightfully important must it 
be in fixing the fleetest and sweetest 
traits of imagination in the mind 1 
Verse materially promotes distinct 
conception, by pointing the antithesis 
of words, and by making their gram- 
matical relations more distinct. It 
must, therefore, help the under- 
standing ; an important circumstance 
in an art which is bound to inform 
that faculty with the slightest possi- 
ble fatigue. 

It has, accordingly, been resorted 



common time in one line, to triple time in the next line, or rice versa, be would certainly 
cease to write verse altogether. Even with lines of equal length, this vicissitude of time 
would be discordaut. If a strain, for instance, were to commence thus, in triple time — 
At the close of the day, when the hamlet was still, 
and to continue in the second line, 

And save the torrent, nought was heard upon the hill : 
the last twelve syllables, though as strictly rhythmical, as the former, would disappoint us, 
by change of time, and we should much rather expect him to write, 

And nought but the torrent was heard from the hill. 

The vicissitude of time within the same strain, is therefore an anomaly in verse ; and if 
it can have a place, it cau come only like a discord in music, the more rarely, I apprehend, 
the better. 

* Mr. Knight on Taste. 
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to in language, ever since human 
beings, arising above the mere ani- 
mal sense of existence, bad bursts of 
tenderness to utter on the past, or 
of public zeal upon the present, or 
of religious anticipation on the fu- 
ture. It is older than prose as a 
studied form of composition. And 
poetry was the original record, not 
only of human feelings, but of all 
belief, when history and religion 
were shrouded iu fable. No doubt, 
it might tend to perpetuate supersti- 
tion, but it preserved, also, feelings 
and thoughts that deserved not to 
perish, and indirectly prepared man 
for philosophical pursuits, whil-t it 
sweetened and protracted the morn- 
ing dreams of his intellectual day. 

VY hen the more dilfuse use of wri- 
ting led to the cultivation of prose, 
subjects of business and science were 
withdrawn from verse, and only those 
of imagination were left to it. But, 
after men were either satiated with 
verse, or became too indolent to 
employ it, tales of fiction also were 
endited in prose. It need not be de- 
nied that fiction can thus come closer 
to life by the humility of speaking 
prose in the drama, and of imitating 
biography and history in her narra- 
tive style. But illusion itself is not 
an unconditional charm to the imagi 
nation ; and the possibility of lan- 
guage losing agreeable effect by the 
strict imitation of life, is certainly 
exemplified in one species of compo- 
sition, namely, iu the graver Drama. 
The effjcfof prose tragedies, I think, 
will generally be confessed to bring 
the pathos and terror of life too fa- 
miliarly near us, by withdrawing that 
medium of language which interposes 
romantic and softening associations. 
No doubt, the stage is the mode of 
exhibiting nature, which requires 
the most reconciling art to soften 
her painful aspect, and prose fiction 
may be found more engaging in nar- 
rative than in tragedy. It is ac- 
cordingly there, namely, in narra- 



tive fiction, that we find the great 
works of imagination which compel 
us to extend our view of poetry 
from its popular to its philosophical 
meaning. Under the latter accepta- 
tion, we comprehend all works of 
original and delightful fancy ; and 
under the former, those which not 
only “ Fill the impassioned hearty but 
a>m the harmonious ear The com- 
parative magic of ideal nature will, 
no doubt, be differently estimated by 
men’s different sensibility to the 
power of numbers. But the com- 
mon usage of language gives the title 
of poet only to him who gives his 
art its crowning ornament ; and we 
think of Ylilton more emphatically 
as a poet than even Cervantes. 

Language does not give iis this 
associated idea of preference without 
some reason. The prose writer of 
fiction drops, at his outset, the form 
of language most congenial with de- 
terminate, or poetical emotion. Ex- 
ceptions may exist, but, generally 
speaking, even the great, and high 
order of prose fiction, fulfils this 
token. It gives consummate inven- 
tions of character to the imagination, 
and these are poetical and ideal, 
whether they be grave or gay. But, 
on the one hand, when prose fiction 
is serious, it aims at a less sustained 
elevation of the fancy, and stoops 
designedly from pathos and sublimity 
to views of life, which may refresh 
and amuse us, but are not poetry. 
Again ; if prose has ever rivalled 
verse in ideal fiction, it is in the 
comic ; and our sense of the comic, 
though it comes strictly within the 
powers of the imagination, stands 
confessedly the lowest among them. 
The primary object of ridicule is 
incongruity ; and the laughing wri- 
ter must, therefore, seek his mate- 
rials, not merely in the humble, for 
these are often the most poetical, but 
in the humiliating circumstances of 
existence. It is, therefore, in co- 
medy, that verse and prose appear to 
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present their claims of possession on 
the most debateable ground. Come- 
dy. indeed, must, I think, on the 
whole, be called poetical in its na- 
ture ; and, as verse always heightens 
the expressiveness of language, as 
it wings the shaft of wit, and gives 
elasticity to the figures of fancy, it 
surely were better retained by the 
Comic Muse. But, still, her gayety 
may compensate for her dishabille, 
and she makes no important sacrifice 
of her dignity in descending to the 
dialect of ordinary life. It is with 
the tender luxury of the mind, or 
with its loftier enthusiasm, that har- 
monious numbers have their most 
congenial alliance. Those feelings 
have an abstracted, and unwordly 
character, which belongs not to the 
sense of ridicule. They are drawn 
from conceptions of nature, undis- 
turbed by the discord of contempt .; 
and as their luxury to the mind is 
full and pure, they naturally claim 
to be expressed in the language of 
harmony. Verse, assuredly, is nei- 
ther a certain token, nor guarantee 
of inspiration ; but it tends, at least, 
constantly to remind the true poet 
of his high calling, to make his 
thoughts music to the mind as well as 
the ear — whilst the use of a prose 
style insensibly leads to prosaic views 
and sensations of life. Accordingly, 
prose fiction, collectively speaking, 
adopts not only the matter of fact air, 
but the spirit also, of biography and 
history. It feigns events, indeed, 
but makes them appear no more po- 
etically ideal than the literal tran- 
scripts of reality. 1 allude not to 
the highest rank of novels, which 
exhibit a mighty idealism in the pic- 
ture of nature, though it may be in- 



terspersed with shades of common- 
place. Nor do I intend expressing 
disrespect for a meritorious and use- 
ful, though secondary, class of such 
writings, which gradually diverge 
from this character. I only mean, 
that the great mass of prose fictions 
deserve not to be called works of 
imagination, though they relate feign- 
ed events. The bulk of its writers 
pursue, not a minor path of poetry, 
but a totally different track. Their 
intention, and the desire of their 
readers, is avowedly common place. 
They have no purpose to give a 
heightened or select image of life, 
but its flat likeness ; and to ensure 
its resemblance, they sometimes con- 
scientiously throw in all its ennui to 
the bargain. Even when common- 
place novel-writing leaves this safe 
insipidity, and tampers with the pas- 
sions, it does not, on that account, 
approach nearer to the character of 
a poem. For the enjoyment of the 
imagination, in a poetical sense, is 
as little allied to sensuality as to dul- 
ness ; and as productions of art, the 
immoral poisons of such fiction are 
as unsavoury as its moral drugs. It 
is true, that the whole host of no- 
vels, to judge by their popularity, 
answer in one respect to Lord Ba- 
con’s definition of poetry, that “ they 
accommodate the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind ” But to 
what sort of desires ? In how many 
instances to the love of scandal and 
personality ! In how few, to more 
than a petty curiosity in the irrita- 
tions and embarrassments of life ! 
This dissipation of the fancy stands 
exactly in the same relation to poe- 
try as to algebra. 
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Charles Theodore Korner was 
born at Dresden, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1791. His father was Judge 
of Appeals, for the Electorate of 
Saxony, and his mother, daughter to 
Mr. Stock, a respectable artist of 
Leipsic, now deceased. He was so 
weak and sickly during his earlier 
years, that it became necessary to 
pay the greatest attention to the state 
of his health, and to avoid precipita- 
ting the progress of his education. 
He, therefore, passed the greater 
part of his time in the open air ; ei- 
ther in a neighbouring garden, along 
with boys of his own age, or, during 
the summer months, in a vineyard 
with his parents and sister. VVith 
many branches of instruction he be- 
came acquainted later than most 
other youths, not being of the num- 
ber of those children who flatter the 
vanity of their parents by the dis 
play of premature talent. He gave, 
however, even in the years of child- 
hood, manifest indications of tender- 
ness of heart, combined with firm- 
ness of purpose — of steadfast attach- 
ment to those who had gained his af- 
fections, and of a fancy easy to be 
excited. As his health improved, the 
powers of his mind began to deve- 
lop themselves. It was a difficult 
matter to command his attention ; 
but, when it was once fixed, he was 
found very quick of apprehension. 
He had less inclination and ability for 
the learning of languages, than for 
the study of history, political and 
natural, and of the mathematics His 
constant antipathy to the French 



language became the more remarka- 
ble, in proportion as he made greater 
advances in other tongues, both an- 
cient and modern. 

From being habituated to a variety 
of gymnastic exercises doing his ear- 
lier years, he acquired strength and 
agility of body, and passed for a live- 
ly dancer, a courageous horseman, 
an expert swimmer, and, above all, a 
dextrous fencer. His eyes, ears, and 
hands, partook of the same happy 
organization, and his external senses 
were constantly exercised by the ac- 
tivity of his mind. Meanwhile bis 
intellect was proportionality cultiva- 
ted, and he made considerable advan- 
ces, not only in the delineation of 
mathematical figures, but in land- 
scape painting. In the study of mu- 
sic, his talents were developed in a 
higher degree. He had already made 
some progress on the violin, when 
the guitar more strongly attracted 
his attention, of which instrument he 
ever continued to be fond. VVith his 
cittern upon his arm, he indulged the 
idea of being transported back to the 
times of the Troubadours. He was 
successful in the composition of many 
little pieces for this instrument, as 
well as for the voice ; and his execu* 
'tion was correct and animated. For 
poetry, however, he was destined to 
feel a predominant bias from his ten- 
derest years. But his father consi- 
dered it a duty to tolerate rather 
than encourage the first poetical at- 
tempts of his son. He entertained 
too high an idea of the art, not to 
watch with peculiar care, lest that 
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which might be only a mere propen- 
sity should be mistaken for genuine 
talent. 

Schiller and Goethe were the fa- 
vourite poets in the house of Hor- 
ner’s parents, and the ballads of the 
former were, in all probability, the 
first poetical compositions which he 
had an opportunity of reading. 

About the middle of his seven- 
teenth year, he quitted, his father’s 
house, and studied partly at the 
Cross-school at Dresden, and partly 
under private tutors. Among these 
was Dippold, afterwards the histori- 
an, who died too early for the inter- 
ests of science, in the enjoyment of 
a professor at Dnntzic. 

The art of mining happened to at- 
tract Horner’s youthful attention, and 
id the summer of 1808, he commen- 
ced the study at Freyberg, under 
very favourable circumstances. Wer- 
ner, intendant of mines, was a friend 
of his father’s, and treated the son 
with peculiar kindness. Of the other 
teachers, Professor Lampadius was 
very attentive to him. He met with 
a flattering receptiqp from the most 
respectable families, and his habit of 
contracting an acquaintance with such 
young men as interested him, proved 
of advantage there ; for, just at. that 
time, there was an assemblage of 
high gifted and well educated young 
chemists and mineralogists at the Mi- 
ning Academy in that town. 

At first Horner pursued the prac- 
tical part of his profession with great 
ardour : be shunned no toil, and 
speedily familiarized himself with the 
peculiarities of a miner’s life. This 
he depicts with the most glowing co- 
lours in the poems which he compo- 
sed about that period. By degrees, 
the pleasing ideas which he had che- 
rished, yielded to a less attractive 
reality ; and the more powerful in- 
centives, which the auxiliary scien- 
ces to mining presented, seduced him 
from the practical part. He now oc- 
cupied himself chiefly with miner- 



alogy and chemistry, collected fos- 
sils, explored the mountainous re- 
gions in the neighbourhood, drew 
diagrams, and made chemical experi- 
ments : Werner and Lampadius be- 
held with satisfaction the progress of 
their pupil. 

Dresden is but a short distance 
from Freyberg, awd thus he was fre- 
quently able to shape in the festivi- 
ties of his family. The education 
of the daughter of a deceased friend, 
Mr. Kunze, ofLeipsic, had been en- 
trusted to his father, and Homer 
thus obtaineil a second sister. His 
presence, of course, could not be 
dispensed with, on the celebration of 
her nuptials, which were solemnized 
with a Mr. Von Einsiedel of Gnand- 
stein ; aud the ceremony, which took 
place at Leipsic, was, after the old 
fashion, attended with all those mirth- 
ful accompaniments which are tem- 
pered to the joyous hours of youth. 
The account of the poet’s life from 
which we sketch this abridgement, 
was written by his father, who dwells 
with complacency on the invitation 
which his son received to pass some 
days at the Duchess of Courland’s, 
at Lobichau, near Altenburg, and on 
tbe intimacy of his own family with 
the aforesaid Duchess. — It is added, 
that young Horner, as godson of her 
Grace, received what in German is 
called splendid, but what in plain 
English we should call useful pre- 
sents, for the purpose of prosecuting 
his studies. 

In the summer of 1809, he under- 
took a tour into Upper Lnsatia, 
which, though accomplished on foot, 
was the means of introducing him, 
according to his fond father’s account, 
to the particular notice of a great 
many illustrious German Counts, 
whose names are too little known to 
us to trouble our readers with re- 
peating them. What is much more 
interesting in the history of the 
youth, he became, from this period, 
deeply ingrossed with strong and de- 
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terminate feelings of religion. “ Lit- 
tle,” says his paternal biographer, 
“ would any one have suspected, 
from his exteriorappearance, that the 
idea of a Pocket-book for Christians 
should have originated with him.” 
In Germany, we suppose, this is 
meant, for the Christian Lady’s 
Pocket book, an idea not materially 
different from Korner’s, has long 
been sold for two shillings a number 
in Kngland. 

Korner’s academic career at Frey- 
berg terminated in the summer of 
1810; and he was at first desirous 
to continue his studies at Tubingen, 
principally with the view of attend- 
ing Kielmeyer. Some time after, 
however, he decided in favour of the 
newly established college of Berlin, 
which ofi'ered a combination of ad- 
vantages for the furtherance of his 
scientific pursuits. Nor was Leipsic 
to be entirely neglected, as being the 
birth place of his father, the resi- 
dence of many of his friends and re- 
latives, and provided with well quali- 
fied teachers in the several branches 
of his studies. As the lectures at 
Freyberg terminated too late to al- 
low of his attending the commence- 
ment of the summer course at Leip- 
sic, he devoted the intermediate time 
to travelling. 

The evening amusements a* Lobi- 
chau, consisted partly of extempo- 
rary essays in composition. A lady 
of talent, in the train of the Duchess 
of Courland, a physician, and an ar- 
tist, were Korner’s associates in fur- 
nishing the “Tea-table Contribu- 
tions,” which were only intended to 
be circulated, in manuscript, among 
the members of the society. It was 
at this time that Korncr first appear- 
ed before the world in the character 
of an author, by causing a collection 
of bis poems to be printed, under the 
title of “ Buds.” He studied history 
and philosophy with assiduity ; devo- 
ted several hours of the d y to 
anatomy ; became a member of an 



esthetic society, and of the Macaria, 
an association instituted for the culti- 
vation of the mind, as well as for so- 
cial recreation ; established a poetic 
club ; was a welcome guest in the 
houses of the first people, and was, 
at the same time, esteemed a kind 
companion in the circle of lively 
youths, who were not subject to the 
trammels of a citizen’s life. It may 
be easily conceived, that in opposing 
those who endeavoured to curb him, 
he allowed of no infringement upon 
his honour — that his zeal, in behalf 
of his friends, was unbounded, and 
that he did not always submit to the 
dictation of the higher authorities of 
the college. 

In Berlin, where he arrived about ' 
Easter of 1811, he devoted himself 
to lectures on philosophy and history. 
His studies were, however, interrupt- 
ed by a tertian agile, which attacked 
him in the beginning of May, and 
continued for several weeks, during 
which a succession of relapses left 
him much debilitated. A journey 
being recommended, he passed a 
month at Carlsbad with his parents ; 
after which, he was desirous to pro- 
ceed to the parts about the Rhine, 
and to Heidelberg. But his father 
was hostile to the spirit which then 
predominated in most of the German 
universities, and felt anxious to guard 
his son from the danger of such con- 
nections. His father also expected 
great advantages to accrue from a re- 
sidence at V’ienna, on many accounts. 
Besides a residence in the capital, he 
reckoned largely upon the intimacy 
of the Prussian minister, and the am- 
bassador William V’on Humboldt, 
with whom he had been closely con- 
nected for several years. He hoped 
much for his son, from the celebra- 
ted scholar, Frederick Schlegel, on 
account of their former friendship. 

With August 1811, being the time 
of Korner’s arrival at Vienna, com- 
menced that period of his existence 
which decided his future fate. Here 
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he found himself in a new world, in 
the prime of youth, enjoying the 
happiest state of mind. Without 
neglecting the advantages of cultiva- 
ted society, or renouncing its nobler 
enjoyments, as they occurred, he 
devoted the greater part of the day 
to serious studies. He now indulged 
his propensity for poetry ; knowing, 
that even if he were reduced to ex- 
tremities, the information he had ac- 
quired at Freyberg, would assure to 
him an independent subsistence. 
The object of his father was, that he 
should aspire to the formation ot an 
illustrious character ; for such only 
did he consider qualified to exert the 
privileges of a poet. Korner also 
was aware of the necessity he was 
under of gaining a knowledge of his- 
tory, and of learning the ancient and 
modern languages. The former study 
presented a strong collateral induce- 
ment — the amassing of materials for 
dramatic composition. 

His first productions, “ The Bride” 
and “ The Green Domino,” consist- 
ing of only one act each, and written 
in Alexandrines, were performed at 
Vienna in January, 1812, with much 
applause. “ The Watchman,” a 
farce, succeeded. Korner now turn- 
ed his attention to tragical and im- 
passioned subjects. A tale, by Henry 
Von Kleist, was, with some altera- 
tions, wrought into a drama, of three 
acts, entitled “ Toni and, shortly 
after, he composed a tragedy, in one 
act, called “ The Expiation.” He 
now considered himself qualified to 
venture on dramatizing the story of 
“ Zriny,” the Hungaiian Leonidas. 
“ Hedwig,” a very gloomy drama, 
and “ Rosamond,” a tragedy, found- 
ed on English history, followed next 
in order. The last of his first rale • 
theatrical works was, “ Joseph Hei- 
drich,” the plot of which was an in- 
cident of real life — the sacrifice of a 
brave Austrian subaltern, who devo- 
ted himself to death for his lieute- 
nant. In the intervals between these 



compositions, he found leisure for 
the production of three comic pieces, 
“ The Cousin from Bremen,” “ The 
Sergeant,” and “ The Governess ;” 
besides two operas, “ The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, or Hate and love,” 
and “ The Four Years’ Post, (the 
plots of which were borrowed from 
some little poems,) and an opera, 
“ The Miners,” which he had begun 
at an earlier period. One part of an 
opera, “ The Return of Ulysses,” 
which he had destined for Beetho- 
ven, was also finished ; and the plans 
of other greater and lesser pieces 
already formed. The short space of 
fifteen months would have been by 
no means sufficient for the produc- 
tion of so many works, had he not 
become master of an easy versifica- 
tion, acquired by early and constant 
practice. The search after histori- 
cal materials, and the designing of 
the plot, always cost him the most 
time. For the execution of an ex- 
tensive work, he required only a few 
weeks ; utter seclusion, however, 
and unremitted exertions were indis- 
pensable. A summer retreat which 
he chose at Doblingen. an agreeable 
village near Vienna, was well suited 
for his purpose. 

His productions were, in general, 
as favourably received as he could 
possibly have desired ; but the pub- 
lic approbation was most strongly 
testified on the first representation 
of “ Zriny.” The poet was called 
for, which is, in Vienna, a very rare 
occurrence. The commendation also 
of individual critics, was very en- 
couraging to him ; and especially' 
that of Goethe, which reached him 
from a remote quarter, and under 
whose direction, “ The Bride,” 
“The Green Domino,” and “ The 
Expiation,” were got up with parti- 
cular care, and very favourably re- 
ceived at Weimar. 

' Vienna fully realized all the ex- 
pectations which both the father and 
son had formed of it, and even far 
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exceeded them. The charms with 
which he was environed, and the 
treasures of art which this capital 
contained, occasioned to young Kor- 
ner a diversity of enjoyment. The 
gay world, by which he was sur- 
rounded, and in which he soon found 
himself quite at home, contributed to 
increase his happiness. Far, how- 
ever, from relaxing through indul- 
gence, his active mind only received 
thereby additional incentives to ex- 
ertion. He owed much, not only to 
his intimacy with Humboldt and 
Schlegel, but also to his intercourse 
with the literary characters who fre- 
quented the houses of the well- 
known and admired poetess. Caroline 
Pichler, and Madam Von Pereira. 

But it was love that chief] v preser- 
ved him from being led astray by the 
allurements of a seductive capital, at 
an age too when the buoyancy of 
youth, is at its height. An amiable 
young woman, in a refined rank of 
society, attracted him by her charms, 
both personal and intellectual. His 
parents came to Vienna, end appro- 
ved the object of their son’s choice. 

In all Germany, there is but one 

S which, by securing to a poet in- 
»ndence, allows him a full field 
for the exercise of his talent ; and 
this fell to the share of young Kor- 
ner. His appointment of Court Dra- 
matist at Vienna, was a result of the 
approbation with which the public 
had received his dramatic produc- 
tions, especially “ Zriny.” 

Korner had, for some time, formed 
the resolution of becoming a soldier, 
to fight for the deliverance of Ger- 
many : when, therefore, the Prussian 
proclamation was issued, nothing 
could induce him to abandon his pur- 
pose. He left Vienna on the loth of 
March, 1813, strongly recommended 
to several distinguished individuals in 
the Prussian army. At the time of 
his arrival at Breslau, Major Von 
Lutzow was there raising the Free- 
Corps, called after his name. At his 



invitation, many youths and men of - 
cultivated minds flocked to his head 
quarters, and Korner added himself 
to their number, on the 19th of 
March, in the above year. A few 
days after his enrolment, Lutzow's 
Free-Corps was solemnly consecra- 
ted, in a village church, not far from 
Zobten The, following passage, on 
the subject, occurs in Korner's let- 
ters 

“ After a hymn had been sung, (a 
choral song, which Korner had him- 
self composed,) the minister of the 
place, Peters bv name, delivered an 
energetic and comprehensive dis- 
course — no eye remained unmoisten- 
ed. Alter this, he tendered to 11 s the 
oath, that we would spare neither 
our blood nor possessions in fighting 
for the cause of humanity, of our 
country, and of our religion, and that 
we would go forward cheerfully to 
meet victory or death — we swore ! 
He then sunk upon his knees, and 
prayed G 01 I to bestow a blessing 
upon his own warriors. By heaven, 
it was a moment in which every 
breast burned with the de-ire of a 
death so hallowed— every heart 
throbbed with the devotion of a hero. 
The war oath, dictated with gravity, 
and repealed by all over the swords 
of the otlicers. and the hymn, “ Our 
God is a strong hold,” &e. made an 
end of this noble solemnity.” 

'To sucb hardships as the infantry 
service would bring with it Korner 
was sufficiently inured by his mine- 
ralogical excursions, and he had also 
prepared himself for it by the prac- 
tice of shooting. He devoted him- 
self, with ardour, to the scrupulous 
performance of his duty. When it. 
was required, he shunned no danger, 
nor personal sacrifice ; and, in gay 
society, his presence always height- 
ened the enjoyment, owing to his 
good humour and social talents. In 
letters and poems, which he wrote 
about this time, there occur fre- 
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quent indications of a presentiment 
of approaching death, which, how- 
erer, appeared to shed no gloom 
oyer his mind ; but, with a free and 
courageous spirit, he undertook 
every enterprise winch the moment 
presented, or his duties required of 
him. 

In his leisure hours he employed 
himself principally in the composition 
of warlike songs. He expected much 
from their musical effect ; and seve- 
ral of his pieces received their me- 
trical form in adaptation to certain 
simple and energeiic melodies, with 
which he had been particularly ta- 
ken. 

Shortly after his joining the corps, 
the place of first yager became va- 
cant, and the voices of his brothers- 
in-arms appointed him to fill it up. 
He escorted Major Von Fetersdorf, 
who commanded the infantry of the 
corps, on an expedition ; and re- 
ceived orders to invite the Saxons to 
a participation in the approaching 
struggle. This journey brought him 
to Dresden a week before the free 
corps entered it. Here he saw those 
belonging to him for the last time, 
and received the paternal benedic- 
tion of his undertaking. 

Major Von Roder, a friend of his 
father’s in the service of the King of 
Prussia, who afterwards fell at Culm, 
while leading on his battalion, hap- 
pened to be then stationed at the 
head-quarters of General Von Win- 
zingerode. He was very desirous 
of having Korner with him ; but the 
latter remained constant to bis ear- 
lier attachments, and followed Lut- 
zow’s corps to Leipsic, where, on 
the 24th of April, he was, by the 
voice of his comrades, promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant. 

His corps now became strong, and 
was employed against the rear of the 
hostile army, that they might embar- 
rass its operations. An attempt was 
made by Major Von Lutzow, on the 
26th of April, to press on by Scopau 



across the Saal towards the Harz ; 
but scarcely had they passed the ri- 
ver, when they learned that a body 
of French troops, under the Vice- 
King, was moving into that part of the 
country which 'he free corps would 
have been obliged to traverse before 
they reached their destination. The 
only means, therefore, of fulfilling 
their instructions, which lay open to 
them, appeared to he to approach 
some of tiie allied regiments which 
were posted lower down on the right 
bank of the Elbe, and either to act 
in concert with them, or, employing 
their station, as a point d'appni, to 
lend their assistance to such inhabi- 
tants of North Germany, as were 
ready to throw off a foreign yoke. 

Major Von Lutzow led bis troops 
through Dessau, Zerbst, and Havel- 
berg, into the country about Lenzen. 
From this place, conducted by Ge- 
neral Count Von Wallmoden, they 
crossed the Kibe to attack the ene- 
my, who were posted to the north- 
west of Danneberg. This attack 
took place on the 12th of May, at the 
Gohrde, when a sharp engagement 
ensued. The French were driven 
back, and the assailants succeeded in 
their attempt. The General, how- 
ever, thought it better not to follow 
up the advantage he had gained, and 
Major Von Lutzow was debarred at 
the moment from accomplishing his 
intention of galling (he enemy, who 
were in the rear of the General's 
troops. 

About this time the infantry of 
Lutzow’s corps remained inactive, 
which circumstance was particularly 
irksome to Korner, who gave vent 
to his feelings on the occasion in a 
poem which occurs in the “ Lyre and 
Sword." But his energies were soon 
called into action. On the 24 th of 
May, he followed the cavalry to 
Stendal, as a member of the commis- 
sion chosen by the Commander-in- 
chief to engage the civil authorities 
of Westphalia to co-operate in the 
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active object of military organization ; 
wild lie learned on the Sfiili ot May, 
while engaged’ in this service, that 
Major "Von Lutzow was determined 
upon making an incursion into Thu- 
ringia on the following morning. 
Korner earnestly soli ited permission 
to accompany him, offering to serve 
in the cavalry. His request was 
granted, and the M <jor nominated 
him his adjutant, from the regard he 
entertained for him, and the plea- 
sure he derived from his society. 

Their march continued for ten 
days, through Halberstadt, Kisleben, 
Biitlstailt, and Schlaitz, to l’lauen, 
not without some danger, as the ene- 
my’s corps were dispersed in every 
direction, but also not without satis- 
factory results. Information was 
collected, military stores captured, 
and expresses taken, who were 
charged with letters of importance. 
This bold conduct excited attention, 
and irritated the enemy An order 
was in consequence issued by the 
French F.mperor, that of all those 
who had taken part in (his hazardous 
enterprise, not a man was to be spa- 
red, that the example of their fate 
might deter others 

While at Plauen, Major Von Lut- 
zow bad received what he consider- 
ed official intelligence of an armis- 
tice. Not expecting to encounter 
any impediments, he chose the short- 
est road to join the infantry of his 
corps, having received from the hos- 
tile commanders the most positive 
assurances of the safety of his at- 
tempt ; and he marched without mo- 
lestation along the highway as far as 
Kitzen, a village in the vicinity of 
Leipsic. Here he was surprised to 
find himself surrounded by a nume- 
rous band of the enemy, who mani- 
fested hostile intentions. Korner 
was sent forward to demand an ex- 
planation. Instead, however, of 
vouchsafing an answer, one of the 
leaders of the opposite party struck 
at him ; and the attack was made on 



all sides in the twilight, upon three 
squadrons of Lutzow’s cavalry, be- 
fore they had time to draw a s.ibse. 

The first stroke, which Korner 
could not ward off, as he had, in the 
discharge of his duty, approached 
the hostile leader without drawing 
his weapon, wounded him severely 
in the head ; a second which he re- 
ceived was but slight. He fell back- 
ward, but immediately recovered 
himself, and his horse conveyed him 
safely into the nearest wood. Here 
he was endeavouring to bind up his 
wounds, with the assistance of one 
of his comrades, when he descried a 
troop of the pursuing enemy riding 
up towards him. His presence of 
mind did not desert him, but he shout- 
ed into the depth of the wood, with 
a strong voice, “ Fourth squadron, 
advance !” The enemy stopped 
short — drew hack — and left him time 
to bury himself deeper in the thick- 
et. 

The pain of his wound was vio- 
lent — his strength began to fail, and 
all hope of escape was nearly extin- 
guished. He heard from time to 
time the enemy still in pursuit, who 
were exploring the wood at no great 
distance from him. He aftewards 
fell asleep— and, upon awaking next 
morning, found two peasants standing 
beside him, who proffered their as- 
sistance. For this timely succour, 
he was indebted to certain of his 
comrades, who, while making their 
escape through the wood on the pre- 
ceding night, had discovered the two 
countrymen by a watch-fire. These 
men, being interrogated by Lu.zow’s 
horsemen as to their piinciples; ftere 
considered deserving of confidence, 
and were requested to assist in the 
removal of a wounded officer, who 
had plunged into the depths of the 
forest, and would certainly requite 
their services. They succeeded in 
discovering Korner ; he was already 
reduced to utter weakness from loss 
of blood. His deliverer* procured 
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bim strengthening cordials, and se- 
cretly conveyed him to the village of 
Great Zschocker through by-paths, 
although il was occupied by a detach- 
ment of the enemy. A country sur- 
geon of considerable ability bound up 
his wuunds, and several of the inha- 
bitants of the village who were well- 
affected towards the German cause, 
rendered every assistance in their 
power ; nor was there a single trai- 
tor found among them, although the 
artillery of the enemy, who were in 
pursuit of Korner, and knew that he 
had with him a valuable money-chest, 
belonging to Lutzow’s free corps, 
were not sparing of either threats or 
romises. I- roin Great Zschocker 
e wrote to a friend at Leipsic, who, 
with the most ready zeal, undertook 
to arrange every thing that could en- 
sure his safety. 

Leipsic was at that time under the 
French yoke, and it was prohibited 
under a menace of severe punish- 
ment to harbour any of Lutzow’s ca- 
valry. But Korner’s friends were 
not to be intimidated by any danger. 
One of them was the owner of a gar- 
den, from which there was a commu- 
nication with Great Zschocker, part- 
ly by water, and partly by a loot- 
path, which was very little known, 
and led immediately to the back-gate 
of the garden. This circumstance 
was taken advantage of, and Koruer 
was thus introduced, secretly and in 
disguise, into the suburbs of Leipsic. 
He was thus also enabled to save the 
chest of money, which had been com- 
mitted to his care, and which was re- 
conveyed to the corps after the bat- 
tle of Leipsic. Safe from discovery, 
he here received the necessary sur- 
gical assistance, and, after a confine- 
ment of five days, became sufficient- 
ly recovered to quit the town, and 
relieve himself from the painful 
anxiety which he endured, on account 
of those friends who had ventured to 
do- so much in his behalf. 

The state of his wounds, allowing 



him to make only short stages every 
day, increased the danger of disco- 
very, in a country which swarmed 
with hostile troops. Under existing 
circumstances, Carlsbad appeared 
the most eligible place of refuge. — 
Korner had reason to expect a kind 
reception there ; and a mode of con- 
veyance was soon procured, which 
allowed him a sufficient number of 
resting-places on the road, and secu- 
rity duriug his journey. At Carls- 
bad, Mrs. Eliza Von Der Kecke, 
wife to the chamberlain of that name, 
attended him like a mother ; while 
Counsellor Sul/.er, of Ronneburg, 
fully supplied the place of physician, 
in healing his wounds, which had 
been much irritated by the fatigues 
of travelling. In the course of a 
fortnight, he was able to leave Carls- 
bad and cross Silesia to Berlin, where 
he had to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for returning to the sta- 
tion he had left before the termina- , 
tion o< the armistice. 

Being completely cured, and 
equipped once more, be rejoined h is 
brothers- in-arms. Lutzow's free 
corps, with the Russo-German ant) 
Hanseatic legions, and some English 
auxiliaries, under General Von Wall- 
moden, were at this time stationed 
on the right bank of the Elbe, above 
Hamburgh. Davoust, who was quar- 
tered in that city with a considerable 
force, which had also received addi- 
tional reinforcements from the Danes, 
was threatening ail Korth Germany. 
On the 1 7 1 h of August, hostilities 
were renewed ; and Lutzow’s corps, 
which was employed on the out- 
posts, was almost daily in action. It 
was in the bivouack-hut at Buchen, 
on the Steckenitz, that he began, on 
that day, to compose the war song 
“ Men and Boys which commen* 
ces with the words “ The nation ri- 
ses, and the storm breaks forth.” 

Major Von Lutzow appointed the 
28th of August for an attack which 
he intended to make on the rear of 
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the enemy. In the evening, he 
reached a place where some provi- 
sions had been cooked tor the use of 
the t rench. l\ ith these the troops 
refreshed themselves, and then con- 
tinued their inarch *u a forest, not 
far from Rosenberg ; there they se- 
creted themselves, while waiting for 
a messenger, who was to bring infor- 
mation respecting some short paths 
leading to a camp of the enemy, 
pitched at the distance of about one 
German mile, which was badly de- 
fended, and upon which they medi- 
tated an attack. In the mean time, 
some Cossacks, who were stationed 
upon an eminence for the purpose of 
spying, saw, about seven o’clock in 
the n orning, a transport of ammuni- 
tion and provisions approaching, 
convoyed by two companies nf infan- 
try : these they resolved to inter- 
cept, and succeeded. Major Von 
Lutzow ordered the Cossacks, who 
consisted of a hundred mounted men, 
to make the attack in front; chose 
one half squadron to fall upon the 
enemy in flank, and kept the other 
half inactive, who were to cover his 
rear. He himself led on tne party 
who were to attack the flanks, Kor- 
ner, as adjutant, riding beside him. 
An hour before this, while they halt- 
ed in the forest, Korner composed 
his “Sword-song,” the last poem he 
ever wrote, in the glimmering dawn 
of the morning of the 9t!th of August, 
he noted it down in his pocket-hook, 
and was reading it out to a fiiend, 
when the signal for the onset was 
given. 

The engagement took place on the 
road which leads from Gadebusch to 
Schwerin, near a wood, which lies 
about half a mile to the west of Ro- 
senberg. The enemy were more 
numerous than had been expected ; 
but fled, after a short resistance, over 
a narrow plain, into a neighbouring 
thicket, -us the Cossacks had not been 
sufficiently expeditious to prevent 
them. Among those who were most 



brisk in the pursuit was Korner; and 
there he met that glorious death, 
which he had often anticipated in his 
poems, with so much animation. 

The sharp-shooters, who had 
formed an ambush in the underwood, 
poured from thence a heavy shower 
of balls upon the cavalry who were 
in pursuit. One of these, after first 
passing through his horse’s neck, hit 
Korner in the belly, traversed his 
liver and spine, and deprived him at 
once of speech and consciousness. 
His features remained unaltered, and 
exhibited no traces of any painful 
sensation. Nothing was omitted 
which could possibly have tended to 
restore him ; hot all was in vain. 
His friends carefully raised him from 
the ground. One of those who, 
while a continual fire was directed 
to this particular | o at, had hastened 
to his assistance, was Friesen ; justly 
accounted one ofthe mosi brave, high- 
minded, and accomplished youths, 
that had taken part in this warfare. 
He followed Korner to the grave 
about half a year after. The combat, 
which, after this universal loss, was 
carried on in the most infuriate man- 
ner, was soon over. Lulzow’s ca- 
valry bore down upon the enemy, 
who were among the brushwood ; 
and those who could not effect their 
escape, were shot, cut down, or 
taken prisoners. The victims of this 
day’s conflict merited a suitable in- 
terment : these were, in addition to 
Korner, Count Hardenberg, a pro- 
mising and very prepossessing young 
man, and one of Lutzow’g yagers. 
The mortal remains of the three 
fdlen h'-roes were laid upon wag- 
gons, anil conducted along, together 
with the prisoners, with that which 
is denominated the “ transport-co- 
lumn.” 

Korner was interred under an oak, 
near a mile-stone, situate upon the 
way which leads from l.uhekiw to 
Dreikrog, not far from the village ol 
Wobbeliu, which is about a German 
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mile distant from Ludwigslust. He 
was consigned to the earth by his 
brothers in-arms, with the honours of 
war. Among the friends who joined 
to spread the turf upon his grave, 
was Von Barenhorst, a noble youth, 
of the most varied accomplishments : 
a few days after, he was allotted a 
dangerous post at the battle on the 
Gohrde. With the words, “ Korner 
1 follow thee 1” he rushed upon the 
enemy, and fell, pierced by many 
balls. 

The ground contiguous to the oak, 
together with a circul. r space which 



surrounds it, was presented to Kor- 
ner’s father by a German prince, his 
Serene Highness, the reigning Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The 
grave is encompassed by a wall, is 
planted, and distinguished by a mo- 
nument of cast-iron. There also 
repose the mortal remains of the sis- 
ter of the deceased, Burma Sophia 
Louisa : a silent grief for the loss of 
her beloved brother, consumed her 
vital powers, and allowed her only 
life sufficient for finishing a portrait 
of him, and making a drawing of his 
grave. 



[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 
WOMAN. 



•< one hand 

Was threading lightly through her crisped 
locks, 

The other press'd her bosom — in her eve 
Virtue sate throned in sweetness — suddenly 
She raised her bright regards on me, and 
smiled : 

Then parting her luxurious lips, she spoke, 
And did confess herself a mere, mere wo- 
man." ClSTHIA. 

No one who has read Dryden's 
Fables, can have forgotten the 
translation of that gallant Bird, the 
Cock : — 

“ Mulier eil hominis confusio, 

Madam, the meaning of this Latin is 
That woman is to man his sovereign bliss.” 

This is the very type of human con- 
duct Men rail against women, call 
them mutabile genus, with Horace, 
exclaim, with Lord Byron, that “trea- 
chery is all their trust,” or with the 
“ Gentleman who has left his Lodg- 
ings,” “ that they are soon contented 
to follow the crowd yet, in spite 
of all these objections, the influence 
of woman remains about the same as 
it was when Antony lost the world 
for Cleopatra. Men still shut their 
eyes against conviction, and walk 



blindly to their tide — they rail against 
the faithlessness and the heartless- 
ness of woman one day, and they 
marry the next — and thus they are 
reduced to the necessity of transla- 
ting Latin like Dryden’s feathered 
biped, or, like Dominie Sampson, 
of addressing their ladies with “ sce- 
leralissima , that is. good Mrs. Marga- 
ret ; impudentissima , that is to say, 
excellent Mrs. Merrilies.” YVe ra- 
ther think that the testimony ofthese 
gentlemen cannot he relied upon : 
they .are interested witnesses, and 
they are already evidently in two 
stories. From them, therefore, we 
must not inquire the character of 
woman. To whom therefore shall 
we resort? To the philosophers? 
They have always been jealous of 
women, who are their most power- 
ful antagonists, overturning systems 
with a smile, and destroying the most 
perfect reasoning with a nod of the 
head, and unphilosophising even the 
soul of a stoic. Besides, all philo- 
sophers call women Xantippes, be- 
ing deep commiserators of the fate 
of Socrates. Can any of our rea- 
ders form an idea of a philosopher 
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courting ? The very notion is as 
preposterous as that of an abstract 
idea of a Lord Mayor in Martinns 
Scribleros. If, then, it is so useless 
to consult the philosophers, shall we 
get a better answer from the poets ? 
Here the partiality is as great on the 
other side.' What oceans of adula- 
tion ! '1 here is not a single super- 

lative word of excellence that the 
poets have not pressed into the ser- 
vice of their mistresses — but of the 
poets' notions we shall say more anon. 
A«k the roan of the world what he 
thinks on the subject. He pauses — 
and you see his head is running on 
settlements. U hen the poet calls 
his mistress heavenly-minded, the 
prudent worldling says she is a good 
match ; and while the enraptured 
bard murmurs some impassioned 
words, about “ the mind, the music 
breathing from her face,” our man 
of the mart is coolly calculating 
“ 5000 /. 3 per cents now, and some- 
thing more w hen the old fellow dies.” 
Now which of these opinions shall 
we choose ? We confess, lor our 
own parts, we patronize the poet’s, 
both because we believe it to be 
nearer the truth, and because, even 
if it were not so, it is by fat the plea- 
santest of the three. But let us he 
understood, before we commence our 
panegyric, for we foresee it will he 
such — let us he fully undersrood to 
speak of woman in the abstract; not 
of old women, nor cross women, nor 
ugly women, nor foolish women, nor 
blue stockings, nor poissardes, but 
of the ideal woman, such as the soul 
ofMilton conceived when heshadow- 
ed out the beautiful picture of his 
Eve. At the same time, we should 
be exceedingly chagrined if it were 
imagined that we intended any studi- 
ed insult to the very respectable 
classes of females we have just men- 
tioned. We have felt an affection- 
ate veneration for several old ladies, 
and many a pleasant hour have we 
passed in their company. For his 



mother’s sake, a man is boniTd to res- 
pect old ladies — at least, in our minds. 
Now, as to cross women, it is a very 
well known fact, that their attach- 
ment is frequently stronger than that 
of good humoured ones ; and besides, 
it should be recollected that they 
contribute very much to a man’s hap- 
piness by exercising the valuable 
qualities of forbearance and resigna- 
tion. Want of beauty, as a quality, 
only relates to young women ; for it 
does not matter, whether an old one 
be ugly or not — hut this circum- 
stance, which is so often considered 
a misfortune, is very frequently a 
blessing, as (hose who have read Mr. 
William Parnell’s Julietta, and Miss 
Burney’s Camilla, feel perfectly con- 
vinced. Far be it therefore from ns 
to speak with disrespect of a lady be- 
cause perchance her nose is not of 
seemly proportion, or because her 
complexion happens to be rather 
like that of a lawyer. As for the 
foolish ladies, we can only say, we 
feel as much regard for them as we 
can, and have no possible intention 
of oflemhng them ; we would, how- 
ever, venture to make one remark, 

■ that if they happen to be pretty, they 
may possibly achieve a conquest, if 
they will but hold their tongues ; but 
many a strong impression, made by a 
handsome set of features, hag faded 
away at the utterance of' a silly 
speech. Then, as to the blue stock- 
ing, or true literary lady — the pre- 
cieuse — “ a female who cares for no 
man, but boasts that her protectors 
are Titlepage, the publisher ; Vamp, 
the bookseller, and Index, the prin- 
ter :’’ — as for her, it will perhaps be 
as prudent to hold a discreet silence, 
lest in the very next number of this 
very magazine, we should find two 
or three pages filled with avenging 
remarks. 

We shall not at present enter into 
a formal refutation of all the calum- 
nies which man, in the lordliness and 
vanity of his heart, has poured forth 
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against his fairer half ; (but we do 
heartily wish that all such offenders 
may be brought to speedy and con- 
dign punishment, for which purpose 
we recommend a jury of matrons to 
be impannelled.) There is, howe- 
ver, one accusation which is really 
too unjust to be passed over in si- 
lence, and we shall therefore say a 
word or two on the subject of female 
constancy. 

Fickleness has been an imputed fe- 
male fault from the time of Horace, 
and long before, and the sentiment 
has been re-echoed by every mi sag - 
ynistic satirist. “ Thou art not false, 
but thou art fickle,” is the lightest of 
their accusations. The charge, how- 
ever, comes but badly from the mouth 
of a man. What is the advice which 
a great philosopher, who looked 
“ quite through the deeds of men,” 
has given to his son, “ Kemember 
when thou wert a sucking child, that 
thou then didst love thy nurse, and 
that thou wert fond of her ; after a 
while, thou didst love thy dry-nurse, 
and didst forget the other ; after that, 
thou didst also despise her : so will 
it be with thee, in thy liking in elder 
years ; and therefore, though thou 
canst not forbear to love, yet for- 
bear to link, and after a while thou 
shalt find an alteration in thyself, and 
see another far more pleasing than 
the first, second, or third love.” 
This is old crafty Sir Walter Raleigh ! 
How much truth and how much guile 
is there in this sentence ! “ And 

this is man’s fidelity 1” 

It is strange that man should be so 
jealous of his superiority, as to en- 
deavour to degrade the character of 
woman, in order to exalt his own. 
It is only one mode of playing the 
tyrant — a part capable of being enact- 
ed in so many different shapes. The 
civilized man complains that they are 
talkative, jealous, narrow-minded, 
and hence assumes a mastery — the 
Indians’ reasoning is shorter — he 
makes them carry his burdens. 



There is one mortal offence in wo- 
men, for which they have been, more 
than once, rated roundly by the sati- 
rists. “ All women,” says one of 
our malevolent dramatists, “ have six 
senses ; that is, seeing, hearing, tat- 
ling. smelling, touching, and the last 
and feminine sense, the sense, of speak- 
ing ” We feel rather inclined to 
suspect, that the lords and masters of 
this goodly creation, would not be 
very well content to allow the last 
of these senses to be the exclusive 
privilege of their fair partners. So 
far indeed from such a concession, 
they have absolutely, monopolized 
the power of speaking ( par excel- 
lence) to the exclusion of those who 
they contend are so much their s i- 
periors in the exercise of it. Who 
ever heard of a lady making a speech? 
We certainly do not mean to contend 
from this that our ladies are speech- 
less ; but we do say it is unfair in a 
man to attend a public meeting, and 
tire his auditors to death with a 
speech of two hours’ length, filled 
with all the common- places of all the 
common writers of the day, and then 
to return home and chide bis daugh- 
ter for pouring forth a gay ten mi- 
nutes’ rattle in the overflowing gaye- 
ty of her youthful heart. While a 
man is talking stupid sense, you hear 
a woman uttering lively nonsense; 
and the latter commodity is infinitely 
more estimable in our opinion. On 
this subject, we may quote four of 
the best lines Dr. Darwin ever 
wrote : — 

Hear the pretty ladies talk, 

Tittle-tattle, tittle-tattle, 

Like their pattens, when they walk, 
Piddle-paddle, piddle-paddle. 

There are very few men that know 
how to converse. You see many a 
man like Addison, who can draw on 
his banker for 1000/., hut who has 
not nine-pence in ready cash to con- 
tribute, as his share, in conversa- 
tion. Women, on the contrary, are 
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always both ready and willing to 
speak. Women have a most grace- 
ful way of talking about nothing, 
which men, in their wisdom, esteem 
beneath their powers The French 
ladies are pre-eminent in this art ; 
and after them the Irish ladies hold 
the most distinguished place. It is 
absolutely marvellous to listen to two 
sisters, who have been parted for 
three weeks, edifying each other 
with their mutual stores of intelli- 
gence, of which their brothers would 
have disburdened themselves in one 
tenth of the time. 

The way in which women employ 
their time has always appeared to us 
most unaccountable. We ourselves 
have, in general, a good deal to do — 
poring over crabbed books all the 
morning — writing sonnets to our mis- 
tress’s eye-brow — cunniogly making 
notes for a sly article in the New 
Monthly — playing chess and tennis — 
and hugging ourselves over the last 
new novel — yet, in spite of all these 
very multifarious occupations, we 
must confess it, there is many an hour 
that lies heavy on our hands, and 
neither by walking or reading, wri- 
ting or riding, can we contrive to 
till up all the little interstices of our 
life, so as completely to exclude that 
most villanous fiend ennui. But a 
lady — (we entreat our male readers 
tor a moment to raise their eyes from 
our pages, and consult their wife, or 
their sister, or their first cousin, or 
any other lady who may perchance 
be sitting next them) — a lady who 
cits in the house all day — who, out 



of the whole blessed four-and-twen- 
ty hours, is the absolute mistress of 
sixteen of them, and who has no im- 
perative duties to perform that can 
possibly exact her attention for one- 
eighth of that period — that lady will 
tell you, that the day is so very short, 
that she actually has not half time 
enough to do all she intends, and 
that she cannot recollect an hour 
which has not passed with too great 
rapidity. We have put this question 
to a great variety of our fair friends, 
and we have invariably received the 
same answer from all of them. 

In estimating the virtues of our 
fair countrywomen, we should per- 
haps feel inclined to award the palm 
of excellence to those who move in 
the higher ranks of our middle clas- 
ses, possessing, as they do, all the 
polish which the first society can con- 
fer, with that utility of character, 
which the daughters of our nobility 
can seldom have the opportunity of 
acquiring. We do not intend to en- 
ter into a dissertation on the accom- 
plishments and cultivation of the fe- 
male mind at the present day — which 
may probably save our readers’ pa- 
tience, and our own fingers — else 
could we show how this lady excels 
in mathematics, and how that one is 
deeply versed in political economy — 
in short, how much our country owes 
to the efforts of its numerous autho- 
resses. Probably, however, in some 
future number, we may attempt to 
appreciate the merits of the “ Living 
Poetesses of England.” 
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[From tbe London New Monthly Magazine.] 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE REVOLUTION OF NAPLES DURING THE YEARS 

1798, 1799. 

[The present state of commotion at Naples, invites us to extract from a manuscript histori- 
cal work, the following narrative of the vicissitudes of that kingdom during the years 
1798 and 1799.] 



Since the first years of the F rench 
revolution, the French and English 
interference in the affairs of inde- 
pendent kingdoms, gave rise to tbe 
calamitous diffidence with which, 
thenceforth, the Neapolitans, as well 
as other nations, have regarded their 
princes, and believed them bound in 
a conspiracy against the liberty and 
national independence of their own 
subjects. Bonaparte having usurped 
the right of dictatorship over Eu- 
rope, his conquerors divided it 
among themselves, in order to rule 
all the smaller states, and planned 
the present international law, which 
is now driving populous countries to 
insurrections so unforeseen as to ex- 
cite the apprehension of a renewal 
of the abuse of force, and the con- 
tempt of justice. Those who come 
after us will, in like manner, be 
blinded by their own errors, while, 
in the full confidence of wisdom, 
they wonder at those of their fore- 
fathers. History, while it teaches 
us to pity or despise mankind, un- 
happily seems to be incapable of 
practically warning us in the regula- 
tion of our own conduct ; for we 
repent only after experience, and 
constantly act according to existing 
passions. Nevertheless, as those 
princes are still living, who, with 
their ministers and subjects, were 
overwhelmed in the vortex of past 
convulsions, and as it seems that, in 
spite of the expedients resorted to 
by the European rulers, those con- 
vulsions are on the eve of returning, 
it may net be altogether useless to 



account for their miseries, and to 
retrace their folly, although a just 
sense of its horrors and ridicule 
should be awakened only in the spe- 
culative part of mankind. 

The House of Austria had scarce- 
ly sent one of its daughters to be the 
wife of a Bourbon possessor of the 
throne of Naples, before the young 
Queen, in contradiction to the law of 
the family, demanded, and obtained 
the privilege of assisting at the Coun- 
cil of State. Ferdinand IV., like 
most of his race, justified the remark 
of the ancient poet, who, presaging 
the calamities of his country, ex- 
claimed, that the posterity of Hugh 
Capet had neither the strength to 
do, nor to prohibit evil.* The 
Queen feared the King’s ancient 
counsellors, despised her subjects, 
was hated by them, and encircled 
herself with foreign favourites from 
all nations, who regarded the state 
as their prey. They organized a 
body of lawyers to bunt out all the 
lands which might appertain to the 
crown by virtue of the affinity be- 
tween the new Bourbons, and those 
who had reigned in the thirteenth 
century at Naples. The deeds of 
royal grants bad been lost through 
the lapse of ages, and the public 
archives had been burnt in times of 
insurrection and warfare ; so that 
many communities and families were 
obliged to make restitution of pro- 
perty after a possession of four or 
five centuries. The court secretly 
appropriated the stock deposited by 
private persons inthfeifcnk ; but the 



* Dante, Purgat, Canto 2, 
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value of paper currency having 
fallen ioto depreciation by the stop- 
page of cash payments, they pro- 
jected its replacement by the sale of 
the lands of religious houses recent- 
ly suppressed. The estates of the 
Jesuits in Sicily, duriog the first year 
of the royal administration, produced 
one hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns ; in the second, seventy 
thousand ; and in the third, forty 
thousand ; and they were sold ac- 
cording to a valuation founded upon 
the last rental ; yet, the price of 
corn was, during the same time, con- 
tinually increasing. Kven these sup- 
plies likewise were squandered by 
the court ; and they still continued 
the secret fabrication of bank notes 
which their brokers realized at any 
price. Another of the governments 
now existing in Italy, by becoming a 
principal in the practice of stock- 
jobbing, is bringing about a general 
bankruptcy of its subjects. At length 
(which, if Italy ever obtains a better 
system of laws, will never be be- 
lieved unless the documents are pre- 
served,) they made the King sign an 
edict, by which, while it inculcated 
“ the necessity of a reformation of 
public morals, and the enforcement 
of the sumptuary laws of their fore- 
fathers,” bis subjects were desired 
“ to bring their plate into the public 
treasury,” and received bank-notes 
in exchange. 

At the same time, another daugh- 
ter of Maria Theresa, in consequence 
of similar acts of dilapidation, (with 
which she was, however, less justly 
chargeable) and with the same total 
absence of all shame in the counsel- 
lors of Louis XVI., was exposed to 
the scandal of a public trial in France, 
and became the suspected accom- 
plice of a swindler, together with a 
libertine cardinal, a mountebank such 
as Cogliostro, and a profligate female 
favourite. The people judged not 
by what was the fact, but by what 
the world said of it ; and their opi- 



nions, which in a season of tranquilli- 
ty may be despised, are, neverthe- 
less, formidable on the eve' of com- 
motions, when it is by the multitude 
that all things are accomplished. 
The contempt of the royal family, 
perhaps, accelerated the revolution ; 
and as soon as the people came to 
believe that they might find revenge 
in carnage for the misfortunes into 
which the depravation «f the great 
had plunged them, they assisted at 
the death of their king, sacrificed by 
Robespierre in violation of a law 
which Robespierre himself had 
made ; and the Queen was delivered 
up to the same executioner. Grief 
and terror excited, in the Queen of 
Naples, the desire of avenging her 
sister. In several of her subjects 
she dreaded so many rebels. Her 
chief favourite, an Englishman, 
named Acton, became prime minister, 
and governed her by irritating and flat- 
tering all her passions. He terrified 
her with the exaggeration of plots and 
conspiracies, which were never le- 
gally punished, cither because the 
proofs could not be obtained, or from 
a design to keep up terror in .the 
princes and in the nation. Many in- 
dividuals were imprisoned, and some 
of them condemned, upon the evi- 
dence of secret depositions.- Cour- 
tiers with their bankers, spies, law- 
yers, false witnesses, and auction- 
eers, divided the produce of confis- 
cations. The persecution ceased, 
because the chief of the inquisition, 
whose name was Vanni, a gloomy 
fanatic, in an excess of humiliation, 
occasioned by the insults of Acton, 
was assailed by remorse, and put an 
end to his life, after having written, 
with his own hand, a letter, in which 
he warned his colleagues of the per- 
fidy of the court, and the dangers of 
political inquisitors. 

The other branch of the Bourbons 
reigning in Spain, having withdrawn 
from the coalition, advised his bro- 
ther to preserve a strict neutrality, 
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and never to listen to the English. 
The trade of the two Sicilies, al- 
though merely a trade with the coun- 
tries which supplied that kingdom 
with manufactures, was compensated 
by the exportation of oil and grain to 
Provence, a country which, being 
afterwards unable to obtain those 
commodities from its neighbours, car- 
ried on that branch of commerce 
with the ships of the Levant. The 
Queen opened Naples to the specu- 
lations of the English. Meanwhile, 
hatred of the French, on account of 
their massacres, and their irreligion, 
was all powerful with the people ; 
and the better educated classes fear- 
ed the ravages of foreign armies. 
The nation still continued attached 
to the memory of Charles 111., the 
wisest of its sovereigns ; and the 
veneration for the father excited 
compassion for the son, whose mis- 
fortunes were ascribed to Acton'. 
Upon the news of Nelson’s victory 
<tt Aboukir, Naples entered boldly 
into the coalition against France. 
The Austrian ministry was then un- 
able to guess, and perhaps has not 
yet well understood why the army 
of Naples commenced hostilities five 
months before the Allies. The 
Queen persuaded Ferdinand that, in 
case he occupied the Papal territo- 
ries without the assistance of the 
other powers, he should have the 
right to keep them Pius VI. was 
then on the eve of expiring in the 
prisons of the Directory, and the 
cardinals were dispersed. Even be- 
fore the fall of Pius, and the peace 
of Campo Formio, Acton had solicit- 
ed for Naples the half of the states 
of the church.* Those who were 



best acquainted with the court se- 
crets, added, that at the eve of the 
new war in Italy, the Queen was 
unwilling to give time to the Russians 
to dispose of this conquest, wishing 
to reserve it for the House of Aus- 
tria, the chiefs of which family still 
assumed to themselves the title of 
Caesar, and King of the Romans. 
Joseph II., and Leopold II., had late- 
ly decided the ancient question, by 
denying to the Pope the right of tem- 
poral power. It is, nevertheless, be- 
yond all doubt, that these premature 
hostilities were the result of English 
diplomacy. To amass money was 
then the chief object of the French 
rulers, and they actually treated for 
the sale of their Italian conquests to 
Austria. The English, on the other 
hand, dreaded the extinction of the 
continental war. Admiral Nelson 
made an attack on the Isle of Gozzo, 
and professed to conquer Malta in 
the name of his Sicilian Majesty, 
who, in the opinion of a celebrated 
writer, “ had no better title to it 
than France.”! 

It seems to me that, instead of 
canvassing the rights of possession, 
it is by far more useful to inquire 
into the ways by which governments 
increase their acquisitions. Malta 
was conquered from the Arabs by the 
Normands in 1090; and in 1196, 
came to F rederick Barbarossa ; and 
after him to Frederic II., by inheri- 
tance. This emperor resided in Si- 
cily, and having, in 1224, subdued a 
city in Calabria, sent the inhabitants 
to re-people the Island of Malta, 
which had been desolated by the 
civil wars of that age. His son, 
Manfred, was excommunicated by 



* “ Le Roi de Naples m'a mome deja fait faire des propositions. Mais sa Majesty ne 
voudroit avoir rien moins que la Marche d’Ancbne." — Bonaparte’s Letter to the Directory 
from Milan, May 26, 1797. And in a subsequent letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
September 13, 1797. — “ Vous trouverez ci-joint la Lettre en reponse mix ouvertures qui ont 
Mi faites par M. Acton. La Cour de Naples ne rfive plus qu’accroissement et grandeur; 
elle voudroit d’une cold Corfou, Zante, Cephalonie, 8tc. ; de I’autre la rnoitie des Eta* du 
Pape, et speciaiement Ancona. Ces pretentions sont trop plaisantes ; je crois qu’elle veut 
en cchange nous donner Pile de l’Elbe.” 

f Southey’s Life of Nelson. An. 1798. 
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the Pope, wlto gave his estates to 
Charles, brother of St. Louis of 
France, and, in 1268, Charles ratified 
the concession by defeating Prince 
Conradin and the Duke of Austria, 
(who were the lawful heirs,) and 
causing them to be beheaded, as 
guilty of high treason against the 
Church. The French were, soon 
after, in 1280, driven out by the Si- 
cilian Vespers, and by John de Pro- 
cidn, who proclaimed Peter of Ar- 
ragon. husband of Manfred’s daugh- 
ter, king. Malta, which till that time 
had been oppressed by the feudato- 
ries of the old and new sovereigns 
of Sicily, paid 30,000 florins, was 
annexed to tbe crown, and obtained 
all the privileges of a Sicilian city. 
Charles V. having inherited the es- 
tates of Arragon, hot without troops 
or money for their defence, ceded 
the sovereignty of Malta in 1530, to 
the knights of St. John, who had 
just been driven out of Rhodes by 
the Turks. He imposed on them 
the conditions of making perpetual 
war on the Barbary States ; of hav- 
ing always a native of Italy for their 
admiral ; of not choosing their bish- 
op without the approbation of the 
King of Sicily ; of preserving the 
liberties of the inhabitants ; and of 
presenting the annual homage of a 
falcon to the king. The French Di- 
rectory having delivered up all the 
shores of the Adriatic to the House 
of Austria, by the treaty of Campo 
Formio, endeavoured to seize upon 
Malta, lest the Emperor, by possess- 
ing himself of it, should become a 
maritime power ; and the new Grand 
Master of the Order being an Aus- 
trian subject, Talleyrand, then mi- 
nister of foreign affairs, urged the 
expediency of the occupation of the 
island.* The knights capitulated 



with Bonaparte in 1798 without fight- 
ing, because he had alieady caused 
a large part of their property in dif- 
ferent countries to be sequestrated. 
They stipulated with him for some 
allowance, and required in favour of 
their subjects the liberties which 
they had trampled upon till that time. 
The French went on plundering 
churches, palaces, and cottages, till 
the people, encouraged by the pro- 
clamations of the English, and by 
the age* ts of the court of Naples, 
revolted ; and being unable to mas- 
sacre the enemy, pillaged and killed 
some of their fellow-citizens. Mean- 
while. Paul I. (although the Order 
was obliged, by its institutions to hold 
in abhorrence all heretics and schis- 
matics) declared himself Grand Mas- 
ter, put on the robes of that office, 
and bestowed his blessing on the 
knights both new and old. Lady Ha- 
milton being also decorated with 
knighthood. The English took pos- 
session of the island in the name of 
the Allies, hut hoisted their own flag. 
By the treaty of Amiens, England 
engaged, in 1802, to restore it to the 
knights, who were then to concede 
to the inhabitants certain privileges 
stipulated in the same treaty, in ad- 
dition to those anciently acquired. 
The Maltese, or their leaders, either 
willingly from their own experience, 
or under the recommendation of 
those who held their country in mi- 
litary occupation, preferred reliance 
on British generosity, and demanded 
not to he remitted to their ancient 
masters. Their petition had more 
weight in London than the treaty 
which had been signed hy all the 
powers of Europe, especially as Bo- 
naparte renewed the sequestration 
of the property of the order, which 
he professed his willingness to pro- 



* “ Dennis que l’ordre de Malta s’est donne un Grand Maltre Autrichien M. de Horn- 
pesch, le Direction; s’est deja confirm.' dans le soiipcon. dfjn fonde sur d’ancien renseigne- 
ment que PAutriche vis a s’emparerde cette tie. Kite clierche it se falre puissance mari- 
time dans la Mediterranec.” — Talleyrand's letter to Bonaparte, September 23, 1737. 
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tect. England continued to keep 
Malta, at the desire of the inhabitants, 
and for the goo ' of Europe, towards 
which, according to Pitt and Bona- 
parte, a new war had become indis- 
pensably necessary ; till, at length, 
at the peace of 1814, Malta was left 
to belong to its then actual possessor, 
who still continues to govern it as in 
time of war. To the Maltese now 
remains only the right of presenting 
remonstrances against their military 
governors, to the Colonial Depart- 
ment, which, by the regulations of 
the English ministry, are remitted 
to the governors for explanation. 

Such are the annals of almost all 
countries which depend on the pro- 
tection of the strongest ; and such 
are the claims of the several pre’- 
tenders to the possession of Malta, 
which remained definitively annexed 
to England by virtue of the same in- 
contestable rights of victory and 
cunning which had given the tempo- 
rary possession of it to the French. 
The Romans, ambitious of deriving 
their descent from jEneas, forbade 
the Grecian states to molest the 
Acarnanians, because they were the 
only tribe that had not sent troops 
to Troy. This argument, though 
more far-fetched than that which the 
new diplomacy made use of to enti- 
tle the King of Naples to Malta, did 
not appear so ridiculous, because the 
Romans, by alleging it, strictly ad- 
hered to the principle of the hex 
socialis, and gave a great proof of 
their power in the protection of a 
little state against a whole nation. 
But the English, in occupying Gozzo, 
and there planting the standard of a 
prince who had no claim upon it, 
amused mankind with a profession of 
generosity ; availed themselves of 
the warlike stores with which Na- 
ples supplied them, and of the geo- 
graphical position of the island, and 
by that act involved a neutral state, 
and an undecided sovereign, in an 
ill-timed war against his own policy. 



Ere Bonaparte’s name was known 
even in France, the projects of in- 
vasion avowed by the national con- 
vention, determined the English ca- 
binet to annihilate, by diplomatic ex- 
pedients, the law of nations, which 
the French destroyed at the same 
time by the open violence of the 
sword. All the British ambassadors, 
in the name of their government, 
intimated, “ That in such a war no 
nation had the right to remain neu- 
tral.” It is likewise one of the new 
regulations of the law of nations, 
which gives the semblance of justice 
to the occupation of a country in the 
name of another power, and to its 
subsequent appropriation. Acton at 
the same time sent General Naselli 
with some troops on board of Portu- 
guese and British vessels at Leghorn, 
to join the forces of the Grand Duke 
of T uscany at the first breaking out 
of the new war. 

The prudence of this prince had, 
till then, supplied the want of an 
army. Lord Hervey, British minis- 
ter at Florence in 1793, beset the 
Grand Duke, during many hours, in 
his palace, until he compelled him to 
send away the minister of France, 
whose name was La Flottc. Mr. 
Drake attempted, at the same time, 
the like violence on the Doge of Ge- 
noa, and Sir Charles Worsley on the 
senate of Venice ; but Worslcy’s 
threats having been defeated by the 
inquisitors of state, the British ca- 
binet, according to diplomatic sci- 
ence, disavowed the misdemeanour 
of its envoy. A Tuscan gentleman, 
whose name was Carletti, called this 
science a knavery ; and Mr. W. 
Wyndham, Lord Herrey’s successor, 
fought a duel with Carletti for the 
honour of the British nation, which 
neither knows, nor approves any 
thing of diplomacy. The Grand 
Duke renewed peace with France at 
the expense of a part of his treasury. 
Bonaparte soon after entered the 
Tuscan territory, and wishing an en- 
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emy less behind him, while he pro- 
ceeded to make a retaliation 911 Rome 
for the murder of Basseville, the 
French envoy, kept his troops in 
strict discipline, and solicited a pas- 
sage from the Grand Duke, for whom 
the Directory proposed at the same 
time to the Austrian plenipotentiaries, 
the addition of the Papal state, and 
the title of King of Rome.* To- 
wards the end of 1798, this prince 
entered into the new coalition, and 
recruited soldiers in secret ; but 
persisted in not committing his peo- 
ple, till Austria and Kugsia should 
hare commenced hostilities. Admi- 
ral Nelson, however, insisted on the 
Neapolitan general capturing the 
French and Genoese ships in Leg- 
horn. Naselli answered, “ That 
his king was not as yet at war with 
France.” — “What!” said Nelson, 
“has not your king received, as a 
conquest made by himself, the re- 
publican flag taken at Gozzo ? Is 
not his own flag flying there, and at 
Malta, not only with his permission, 
but by his orders ?” — Nelson, at 
last, by frightening Naselli, contri- 
ved to lay an embargo on the ships ; 
and Mr. Wyndham obtained by 
threats the sequestration, and the 
public sale of the corn loaded for 
Genoa. Even with the Greeks and 
the Romans, who paid no regard to 
neutrality, and, as far as I know, with 
the barbarous nations of every age, 
it has been a constant rule to compel 
the weaker powers to join one of 
the fighting parties. The conqueror 
sometimes gave his allies a small 
share of the conquest, and oftener 
kept them in perpetual subjection. 
But to threaten and draw a neutral 
state into a war only for the sake of 



forbidding the means of offence, or 
defence to the enemy, and to expose 
the weaker to ruin, without affording 
them any actual protection, is a kind 
of political contrivance which may 
be attempted again by modern states- 
men, and perfectly justified by their 
lawyers and divines, but which will 
not last long, because it has already 
drawn the all powerful odium of 
mankind upon the assertors of such 
an addition to the code of the law 
of nations. The French, at that 
time, courted the friendship of the 
Grand Duke, in order to avail them- 
selves of the communication by sea 
with Marseilles, and not to have the 
Tuscan people to fight with in their 
passage from the south to the north 
of Italy. As soon as the English, 
not content with capturing French 
privateers and Genoese merchants 
on the open sea, dictated piratical 
laws in Tuscan harbours, the French, 
to secure to themselves the chains 
of the Appenines, occupied Tuscany, 
which they also pillaged. 

Meantime the French Directory, 
from whom the Court ofNaples had 
already asked thq whole of the Pa- 
pal states,! imperiously proposed 
to give up Benevento, and demand- 
ed in return a large sum of money. 
The British Ambassador, dreading 
Ferdinand’s indecision, aggravated 
the insult, and the alarm, and per- 
suaded him the rather as he wa 9 
himself terrified. The king signed 
a manifesto, worded with so much 
apparent consternation and rashness, 
and such vain attempts at subter- 
fuge, as to inspire the French with 
boldness, and give the advantage of 
argument. He declared, “ that, 
noCfftthstanding his grounds for re- 



* “ Modifies le premier projet en substituent aux etats dc Milan, partie des etats du Pape, 
la Romagne, la Marche d’ Ancone, le duche d’Urbin, transferer le Grand-Due de Toscana 
i\ Rome, lui donner le surplus des ctates du Pape, lui ivserver le Siennois, conrentir a le 
nommer Roi deRome." Ikstructiohs du ministre des relations exterieures au gfmtral 
Clark, envoye extraordinaire de la republique Francaise a Vienne. 

— December 5, !796. 

I Correspondence inedite Oflicielle et Confidenlielle de Napoleon Bpnay arte, vol. iv. 
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sentment against France on account 
of her occupation of his Island of 
Malta, he wished, nevertheless, to 
preserve peace and amity with the 
French government ; that he was 
the friend of Pins VI., and a son of 
the church ; that he believed it his 
duty f >r the good of religion, to go 
to Rome, and restore its dominions 
to the legitimate sovereiga; that he 
consequently invited all strangers 
who then occupied that territory, to 
withdraw themselves, because the 
King of Naples was the lover of 
peace and justice, and willingly 
made war upon no one.” — The 
French legation demanded “ that 
the lawful sovereign of Rome 
should be more explicitly designa- 
ted ; for, that, if the Pope were 
meant, his state had already fallen 
under the right of conquest; if any 
other power were intended, it was 
for that power to make its own 
claim ; and, if the King of Naples 
was meant, France had twice con- 
sented to treat with him, and to cede 
a part, or even the whole, through 
the medium of negotiation.” 

The Q,ueen’s fears and ambition 
were, at that time, irritated by Ac- 
ton, who warned her that the mar- 
riage of an Austrian Archduke with 
a Russian princess was made on 
condition of establishing a separate 
kingdom in Italy, under the protec- 
tion of the two Emperors. Lady 
Hamilton had inspired the English 
admiral, whose victories gave him 
the right of counselling kings, with 
passions that blinded his understand- 
ing and made him a pernicious ad- 
viser. Hence, without the co-ope- 
ration of the allied armies, offen- 
sive war, and conquest, werS at- 
tempted with troops, into whom they 
had already infused the principle of 
terror, by promising them that they 
should not be called upon to fight, 



except for the defence of their 
homes, in case of invasion. When, 
therefore, they were ordered to pass 
the frontiers, they replied to their 
officers, “ Did you not tell us that 
the king is not at war with the 
French ?” Nelson augured but ill 
of the soldiers, worse of their ge- 
neral, and worse still of the whole 
court, the counsellors of the king, 
and the king himself. “ All minis- 
ters of kings and princes were, in 
his opinion, as great scoundrels as 
ever lived,”* and his best biogra- 
pher adds, “ Had the conduct of 
Austria been directed by any thing 
like a principle of honour, a more 
favourable opportunity could not 
have been desired, for restoring or- 
der and prosperity in Europe, than 
the misconduct of the French Direc- 
tory at this time afforded ; but Nel- 
son saw selfishness and knavery 
wherever he looked : and even the 
pleasure of seeing a cause prosper, 
in which he was so zealously en- 
gaged, was poisoned by his sense of 
the rascality of those with whom he 
was compelled to act.”t ¥et it 
seems that Austria differs only from 
other governments in her little skill 
of boasting with success of princi- 
ples of honour. She is, however, 
the most skilful of all in the art of 
making others accomplices and in- 
stigators of her own usurpations. It 
will soon appear that the Austrians 
had already planned with the English 
that Russia should look to no share 
whatever in the conquest of Italy ; 
and they would not begin hostilities 
before the arrival of Suvaroff, nor 
open a campaign in the very begin- 
ning of winter. 

Still Nelson repeated to Ferdi- 
nand, “ That he had his choice, 
either to advance, trusting to God for 
his blessing on a just cause, and be 
prepared to die sword in hand — or 
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* Extracts from Nelson’s Letters, 
t Southey’s Life of Nelson, chap. 6 , An. 1799. 
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to remain quiet, and be kicked out 
of his kingdom — for tli.it one of these 
things must happen.” — The king 
obeyed, and both the predictions 
were eluded by the event. As suou 
as be proclaimed that, for the de- 
fence of Ins people, he would put 
himself at the head of his armies, 
forty thousand young men were in 
one day furnished by the different 
parts ot the kingdom ; and notwith- 
standing the general poverty, all the 
cities pressed forward to contribute 
money for the expedition. There 
wag, moreover, a standing army of 
thirty thousand soldiers : and they 
formed a camp of sixty-eight thou- 
sand fighting men, under general 
Mack, who went on purpose from 
Vienna. This genera) was horn in 
Franconia, and enrolled in the ser- 
vice of Austria, where, officers be- 
ing then very ignorant, he was ad- 
vanced for the sake of his literary 
acquirements, and commissioned as 
aid-de-camp of Prince Cobourg ; 
and distinguished himself in the 
Netherlands chiefly by negcitiating 
with Oumourier for his desertion. 
Being famous for his erudition in the 
tactics of ancient and modern (war- 
fare, he went to London to arrange 
with the English cabinet the next 
campaign, which ended with the de- 
feat of the Austrians, at Fleurus. 
The German Emperor, before the 
battle, leA the command of the army, 
and returned to Vienna, accompa- 
nied by Mack, who towards that 
epoch was seized with a sudden ver- 
tigo, and talked, during several 
months, like an idiot. When here- 
covered, he displayed his former ac- 
quaintance with the topography of 
all the fields of battle celebrated in 
history. The mathematical pre- 



cision with which he drew out his 
plans for campaigns, obtained for 
him the high estimation of statesmen; 
and the rapidity of his marches, 
previous to the day of battle, aston- 
ished the enemy ’s generals. How- 

ever, he has been constantly obliged 
to account for bis tactics by printed 
apologies ; for, whenever the troops, 
the ground, the enemy, or the sea- 
son, failed to accord with the plan 
which he had definitely forechosen, 
he preferred capitulation to fight- 
ing. lie conducted the army and 
the King of Naples as far as Rome. 

The Directory, acquainted with 
the renewal of the coalition, had 
given orders to its generals in Italy, 
not to divide their forces by making 
conquests. The approach of Mack, 
however, tempted General Cham- 
pionet, whose reputation for integri- 
ty had induced the French govern- 
ment to place him at Rome instead 
of the avaricious and insatiable Mas- 
sena,* to propose an alteration of 
this plan. He demanded permis- 
sion of General Joubert, his com- 
mander, to attack the Neapolitans; 
but received orders “ not to do more 
than was necessary to frighten 
them.” Joubert at the same time 
warned Championet that the Direc- 
tory were about to set up the liberty 
of Italy and the honour of the f rench 
nation for sale, and “ that if, by the 
unforeseen chance of war, he reach- 
ed Naples, all his efforts were to 
be directed towards getting rid of 
the interference of French agents. 
Joubert was a republican in ear- 
nest ; and was soon alter recalled 
on account of a conspiracy he en- 
couraged in Lombardy to deliver the 
Italians from the yoke of the French 
proconsuls. t — Mack having omitted 



* “ Des evenements malheureux m'ont force quitter Rome— que vais-je dev6nir, men 
general ? je I'ignore. J’ai recours a vos booths : j'atterids tout ue vous l n ajnbassa e 
m'epargnerait le disablement de rentier en F ranee de quelque terns. Je ne dois plus scryir , 
je u'ai rien & me repi odier, il estvrai; mais I opinion publique . . . . enfin je roe jeue 
dans vos bras, et n’entre pas daus d’autres detailsipii me mivrent le cceur."— Mawena s Le • 
ter to Bonaparte tbe day after his troops compelled him to fly from Rome, Feb. -<>> 1 ,y ®- 
t Joubert, on being sent at Bassano to change the local government, wrote to Bonaparte, 
VOL. IV. 48 
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to calculate that in the south of Italy, 
during November and December, it 
rarely freezes, led his troops by for- 
ced marches, while their heavy 
cannon and waggons, with the con- 
voys of provisions, followed upon 
roads deep and marshy with rains, 
at the distance of three or four days, 
Rnd were sometimes misled, so that 
the soldiers pined with hunger. Ow- 
ing to the small practical knowledge 
he possessed of the country, he re- 
quired time to reconnoitre the 
topography, before he ventured to 
draw up the whole of his forces in 
line. But, being already too far ad- 
vanced, he opposed a column or two 
to the enemy, for the sake of de- 
lay ; and thus the half ef his army 
was beaten, column by column, and 
the rout of the advanced guard threw 
the rear into a panic. When he be- 
lieved that he was able to bring the 
enemy to a general engagement, he 
told the King that he was secure of 
victory, and it was then that the 
King officially declared war against 
France. The next day Mack im- 
plored the King to save himself ; and 
as soon as his first line of battle was 
broken, he followed the monarch, 
and left the army to the care of the 
minister of war, who likewise re- 
turned to Naples to ask for another 
general. The news of the break- 
ing out of hostilities, the declara- 
tion of war, and the defeat of the 
Neapolitan army, reached Vienna 
by the same courier. 

The inexperience of the volun- 
teers, and the long disuse of warlike 
operations in the Neapolitan regi- 
ments, contributed to the despair of 
the general ; but they do not excuse 
the precipitation of his Sight. Since 



that time, Murat’s disasters with the 
same troops has confirmed the opi- 
nion of their inaptitude for war. 
Yet the bravery evinced by some of 
the Neapolitan regiments in Spain, 
and in other expeditions of Bona- 
parte, has made others believe that 
they are rather to be ascribed to the 
officers. Their vehement disposi- 
tion renders them impatient of disci- 
pline ; and their climate, incapable 
ofsupporting fatigue ; and possibly 
it may not be easy to habituate them 
to the perseverance and silence, 
which are natural to the soldiers of 
Lombardy and Piedmont. Yet, since 
the love of war is one of the strong- 
est of human inclinations, and a 
state of subjection to severe institu- 
tions is the most constant of human 
habits, it is evident that there are no 
men who may not be converted in- 
to soldiers. Every nation possess- 
es some qualities, of which a wise 
prince and an able captain may avail 
himself to his profit. Most men are 
alive to the excitations of honor and 
interest ; and all have mothers, bro- 
thers, and children, to love and to 
defend. But when their institutions, 
civil and military, instead of anima- 
ting, discourage generous senti- 
ments, then the boldest are convert- 
ed into cowards by the operation of 
selfishness. The Neapolitan pri- 
vates had enjoyed the right of a re- 
gular promotion, until Acton’s new 
regulation deprived them of any 
hope of becoming commissioned of- 
ficers. The Austrian armies, al- 
though for the most part composed 
of men inured to arms, were often 
beaten by better-officered forces, 
where every soldier might rise to 
the rank of field-marshal, and the 



then his commander-in-chief.— “ J'aitout laisse sur I'ancien pied ; etles fonds publics sont 
Intacta; il n'y a done plus rien ifaire, etma mainiere d'agir en pareille circonstance est 
toujours de laisser les choses comme allessont, pareeque toute innovation qur n r a aucun 
but reel ne favorisse que les fripons. Je ne me mclerai done en aucune in a mere de Por- 
ganisation civile du pays ou je me trouve : je veux n'y rien voir, et je n'y entends rien 
pareeque je n'eb vois pas le but." — 26 Fleureal, an 5, (14 May, 1797.)— The letter began 
“ A Vicence l’on a tout deja foil ; la revolution est eomplette ; le monte de pibtfc ctait 
dfeji gaspille ; effects preliminaries de cessortes d'organisations." 
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sovereign himself had not the power 
to inflict a blow with his cane. The 
mutiny of the Italian troops, and 
their disaffection towards the vice- 
roy of Italy, began at the end of the 
last war from his having, in a fit of 
anger, threatened them with flog- 
ging. The Neapolitans under Mack, 
and afterwards under Murat, had 
among them several foreign olhcers, 
and every man feared treason. A 
people may becohquered ; but men 
are seldom cowards, when all are 
fighting for their honour and coun- 
try. 

The king’s soldiers, being depri- 
ved of their general, were easily put 
to the rout. Nevertheless, Chara- 
pionet having but a small army, and 
dreading the disapprobation of his 
government, advanced very slowly, 
fluctuating between bis duty of re- 
joining the French forces in Lombar- 
di. and his ambition to couquera 
kingdom. Still he advanced, fear- 
ing if the enemy were delivered 
from their panic terror, that they 
would harrass him on his retreat, 
and overwhelm him with numbers ; 
and he no longer hoped te find pro- 
visions in the Roman territory, at 
that time exhausted by famine. From 
the time of .the Revolution, the 
French had marched without maga- 
zines, without tents, and almost 
without baggage ; and, upon this oc- 
casion, not daring to re-enter the 
towns where the priests were or- 
ganizing the counter-revolution, 
they bivouacked in the muddy roads 
and marshes, and were menaced 
with destruction by the sererity of 
the month of December. The gene- 
ral was at tbe same time solicited to 
advance by three or four hundred 
Neapolitans, who had flocked to him 
from all parts of Italy. Most of 
them were young men, who, on the 
establishment of the political inqui- 
sition, had emigrated from Naples ; 
and whose vague ideas bad been 
converted into passion and system by 



persecution, exile, and poverty. 
Championet, who knew nothing of 
the effects of the Revolution, but 
the victories of the armies, gave his 
honept faith to the new doctrines, 
and formed his estimate of the whole 
Neapolitan nation, from the enthusi- 
asm which he witnessed in these 
emigrants. But those doctrines 
which had found believers else- 
where, being founded on the meta- 
physical notion of universal justice, 
proved unintelligible in Italy, where 
they gained very few proselytes. 
The Italians appear the least apt, of 
European nations, to be guided by 
abstruse theories, or by maxims, the 
truth of which they have not in the 
first place practically admitted. Ita- 
ly is one of those countries which 
men will never succeed in attempt- 
ing to mislead by gazettes. This is 
not owing merely to the small ex- 
tent of literary education in the mass 
of the people, but to the circum- 
stance, that those men who exercise 
an influence over the minds of their 
countrymen, profess, with few ex- 
ceptions, a set of doctrines which 
may be termed national. Machiavel 
has instructed them never to calcu- 
late upon the goodness of human 
nature or the stability of political in- 
stitutions, or to suppose that govern- 
ments can be just any longer than 
necessity compels them not to act 
tyrannically. Perhaps he has dis- 
covered too many troths, and in en- 
deavoring to teach his count-T®® 11 
wisdom, has rendered their suspi- 
cious not only of the worUt hut of 
themselves. These precepts have 
so much the more prevailed, as every 
new master in Italy has alw*I s > aa 
were naturally, put th'-*' ln practice. 
The battalions ^ 
the populatje** °‘ *he fields opposed 
an arrne J resistance to the invaders. 
Xh» french proclaimed “ that their 
religion should be respected, and 
that, if they did not peacibly return 
to their families, they would burn 
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their villages.” The Neapolitans 
answered, “ that they could put no 
trust in those who had thrown the 
Pope into prison ; and that they 
should prefer having their houses 
burnt, since, at all events, they 
would have been plundered.” Pro- 
clamations were sent them promising 
“justice,” and the peasants demand- 
ed “ hostages” for the fulfilment. > 
The provinces raised new levies, 
and supplied the government with 
voluntary contributions, to enable it 
to carry on a defensive war, when it 
was suddenly surmised in Naples 
that the British ambassador had form- 
ed the project of driving away the 
King from his people. Such was 
then the fury of the Neapolitans, 
that all the Queen’s courtiers, the 
foreign legations, and perhaps the 
Queen also, began to be in real dan- 
ger. Alessandro Ferrari, a Neapo- 
litan cabinet courier charged with 
despatches for Lord Nelson, wa 9 
murdered by the mob on his arrival 
at the mole, and carried to the gate 
of the King’s palace, the Lazzaroni 
crying out that Acton and all traitors 
were to be discharged and executed, 
and the ancient ministers recalled. 
It is less from ascertained circum- 
stances than from conjectures on 
Acton’s character, that several eye- 
witnesses assert to this day, that the 
riot and the murder were industri- 
oudy brought about by his agents 
witha view to terrify the King, and 
induce him to quit Naples : they 
say thaf. the Queen prevailed upon 
her husband to look out of the win- 
dow at the corpse of the murdered 
man. Lady Hamilton caused the 
valuable *W e cts of the royal palaces 
and museums tie embarked on 
board of British vt„ els . So m 
precautions could not taken with _ 
out its being discovered tin*. Mvarice 
had been united to prodigality , f or 



the plate which had been offered by 
private individuals and by the 
churches, was melted into bars, and 
carried away. They embarked soon 
soon after midnight, in the ship of 
Nelson. The wind delayed their 
sailing, and the Neapolitans ran, the 
next day, to the shore, crying out, 
“That they must see the King — that 
they would have defended him, or 
perished with him.” They besought 
him“ not to trust to the English, who, 
for the sake of keeping Sicily, 
would have detained him prisoner.” 
He did not show himself; and caused 
it to be published in the form of an 
edict, that he would soon return 
with a powerful army. From that 
time, the people would never listen 
when the King was spoken of ; but 
they continued to defend their own 
independence against the French, 
and to execrate all foreigners. They 
had already run in crowds to the 
distance of eight miles from Naples, 
to depose Mack, who had returned 
to collect the remnant of the army. 
He fled, and afterwards presented 
himself to Championet in an Austri- 
an uniform ; but he was declared 
prisoner for having fought in the 
dress of a Neapolitan, and travelled 
through France on his parole. It 
seems, however, that, since the 
Revolution, officers have thought 
themselves bound in duty to sacrifice 
their personal honour to the inter- 
ests of the cause in which they 
serve ; and Mack accordingly made 
his escape, which he justified by a 
pamphlet. His last achievement was 
the surrender of Ulm. 

The French did not enter Naples 
until thirty-three days after the 
King’s departure. There was se 
little of conspiracy, or of previous 
combination, for the accomplishment 
of any political change, that during 
all that time the kingdom had re- 
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mained without a government. The 
viceroy appointed by the King being 
suspected by some to be a partisan 
of the revolutionists, and by others 
to be a traitor like all courtiers, was 
tmable to act, because nobody would 
adhere to him. The municipal 
magistrates of the capital had long 
had nothing left them but the name. 
Every one agreed that some go- 
vernment must be acknowledged. 
The barons, the commons of tiie 
provinces, and the citizens, who, 
since the suppression of parliaments 
by the Spanish and Austrian vice- 
roys, had been excluded from all 
share in the administration, without 
any other strength thao what was 
derived to them from their oblitera- 
ted rights, wished to found an oligar- 
chy ; while others insisted upon a 
constitutional monarchy. The ene- 
mies of the court were for a democ- 
racy ; its friends maintained an un- 
limited despotism : the various par- 
ties attacked one another with de- 
clamation, recrimination, and calum- 
ny ; while the great number of the 
prudent, and of those who possess- 
ed any influence, feared every 
body, and were averse from all pro- 
jects whatever : for, in founding a 
republic, they foresaw the conse- 
quences which attended the French 
revolution ; and, on the other hand, 
at the approach of the French army, 
> they dared no longer hope to main- 
tain their monarchical institutions. 
Public opinion, in pointing out such 
individuals as appeared capable of 
seizing on the government, seemed 
to invite them to do so ; but no one 
had prepared either plan or party, 
and no one dreamed of any thing but 
his own safety. The French there- 
fore believed themselves secure of 
their conquest ; and, as they advan- 
ced, tbe Lazzaroni, who had no- 
thing. to save, thought of seizing the 



supreme power, and defending tbe 
national independence. 

The viceroy placed all bis hope 
in delay, and signed an armistice, by 
which the French were excluded 
from Naples, while a part of the 
territory, with two millions and a 
half of francs, was granted to them. 
Championet, satisfied that he could 
not long retain possession of the con- 
quered territory, despatched com- 
missioners to receive the money ; 
and tbe very sight of these officers 
rendered the populace of Naples 
furious. Meanwhile Count Thurn, 
qn Austrian, whom the Queen had 
caused to be appointed commodore 
in the Neapolitan navy, came up in 
a Portuguese vessel, and directed 
the setting fire to all ships of war 
and gun-boats, which they had not 
been able to carry off to Sicily. — 
“ We contemplated,” says one of 
their writers, “ in gloomy tranquilli- 
ty, the flames, which, in a few hours, 
consumed our treasures and our 
hopes. It seemed as if all Naples 
had at last become aware of the mad- 
ness of her princes, and of all the 
miseries which she was now con- 
demned to suffer.”* Some relate, 
that the Queen had left agents with 
instructions to excite the Lazzaroni 
to burn the capital ; others, with 
more reason, refusing to believe in 
useless crimes, ascribe the commo- 
tion which ensued to tbe fanaticism 
of the priests, tbe desire of pillage, 
and the nnavoidable consequences of 
anarchy. It is certain that the burn- 
ing of the vessels was interpreted by 
the populace as a signal for setting 
tire to the palaces of the nobles. 
They destroyed more than they plun- 
dered ; they ran to provide them- 
selves with arms from the castles and 
arsenals, and came back in order of 
battle, vociferating, that they were 
defending their nation and their reli- 
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gion ; but hardly one among all the 
multitude was heard even to name 
the king. They arraigned and con- 
demned the guilty, while the friars 
pronounced sentence, and assisted at 
the execution. The Duke Moliter- 
ni then a young man, observing that 
they had no chiefs, sent several of 
his friends to mingle among them, 
and pretend to be of their party, and 
by these means he succeeded in 
making himself master of the forts. 
All the citizens, who had escaped the 
massacre, went to solicit the French 
to hasten to stop the torrent of civil 
bloodshed. Championet answered, 
that he would not expose himself in a 
city of four hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, in a state of anarchy, without 
first having possession of the tort ot 
St. Elmo. The multitude neverthe- 
less fought the French for three 
nio-hts and two days ; nor did they 
suffer them to enter the city until 
they perceived that they were alrea- 
dy possessed of the fort. 

Thus, after the councils and the 
army of an independent king had been 
misled by foreigners, he held none 
but his own subjects in suspicion : 
and whilst his people were still ex- 
posing their fortune and life in his 
service, he inspired them all with his 
own terror ; he suffered himself to 
be under the dominion of strangers, 
who, at once, burned his navy, deli- 
vered him up to contempt, and his 
kingdom to anarchy ; and the inva- 
ders being intreated to dissolve a 
treaty by which they were kept at a 
distance from the capital, were re- 
garded as liberators even while they 
overset the throne. — In obedience to 
the conqueror, thp forms of demo- 
cracy replaced the ancient monar- 
chy ; yet in Naples, more than in all 
the rest of Italy, the great proprie- 
tors, and the men of science, engaged 
in the office of legislation, and in the 
administration of the new govern- 
ment, and kept the demagogues un- 



der control. But for the bishops, 
the friars would have continued to 
kindle in the populace the fury of 
bloodshed ; and, but for the parish 
priests, the insurrection, which was 
about to degenerate into a civil war, 
would never have been subdued in 
the provinces. However, every bo- 
dy till then had suffered, and the re- 
publicans had been too liberal of their 
promises. In abolishing institutions, 
which, though of evil tendency, had 
been sanctioned by the prescription 
of time and custom, the new govern- 
ment substituted others, in them- 
selves better, but which could not 
acquire the support of public opinion 
till after-experience should have de- 
monstrated their utility. Meanwhile 
every one estimated them according 
to his previous. notions and new ex- 
pectations. To please the poor, the 
new administration abrogated a great 
number of vexatious impositions, 
which, to that time, had answered no 
other purpose than that ot multiply- 
ing tax-gatherers, spies, and treasu- 
ry-solicitors ; these, finding them- 
selves suddenly without employment, 
augmented the number of the disaf- 
fected, and indigent, and no longer 
excited any feeling but that of com- 
misseration in the multitude. 

At the same time the landed-pro- 
prietors having to maintain the ad- 
ministration and a foreign army, the 
price of corn was raised, and the peo- 
ple regarded their governors in the 
light of impostors. Those whose 
love of liberty had been enlight- 
ened more by books than expe- 
rience, projected constitutions on the 
foundation of the equality of rights, 
even while they admitted that a na- 
tion cannot exist without proprie- 
tors ; and the equality of rights was 
the more unattainable, from the 
enormous inequality of power, in Na- 
ples, where there are large landhold- 
ers, and numberless paupers, with- 
out either the habits or the means of 
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.industry. The few who had expe- 
rience warned the public of the dan- 
gers of a theoretical constitution, but 
could not avert it. Amongst these, 
Vincenzo Cuoco, to whom the Essay 
(already quoted) on the Revolution 
of Naples is ascribed, joined to a 
deep and comprehensive mind, the 
fruits oflong study in the history of 
governments. He was honest and 
wise, as it were, by nature ; and he 
neither exasperated nor flattered 
men by his counsels. Whether 
Heaven had not endowed him with 
courage equal to his genius, or that 
foreseeing more clearly the calami- 
ties of Italy, be had been more for- 
cibly struck by the dread of them, 
he afterwards became mad, and is 
now less unhappy. He was at that 
time, with others like him, silenced 
by the fury of the two parties, of 
which one would reform nothing, 
and the other sought to destroy eve- 
ry thing. 

The Barons of Naples, after they 
had lost the privilege of controlling 
the crown, continued to exercise the 
rights of feudality more entirely than 
in other ' countries ; and becoming 
more and more objects uf hatred to 
the landholders in the provinces, 
were despised by the court with im- 
punity. As soon as they had, by the 
revolution, recovered the powers of 
government, some among them de- 
manded, “ That the rights of feuda- 
lity should be regarded as insepara- 
ble from their right of property, be- 
cause both were contemporaneously 
derived from the right of conquest, 
and had been confirmed by the prin- 
ces of every dynasty, which had suc- 
cessively reigned in Naples.” — The 
democrats, on the contrary, contend- 
ed, “ That every act of a tyrannical 
government is, in its origin, illegal.” 
— Thus, the one party wished to 
keep in full vigour a system of juris- 
prudence incompatible with the opi- 
nions of the age, and the circumstan- 



ces of the country ; while the other, 
by a proposition, which seems, at 
first sight, self evident, was for ren- 
dering all existing laws impractica- 
ble. The inconvenience of axioms 
in the conduct of public affairs, con- 
sists in their applicability to the most 
opposite ends ; and they are so much 
the more dangerous, as they have 
been generally introduced by distin- 
guished men. The doctrine of the 
illegality of the acts of a tyrant, was 
proclaimed by Brutus and Cicero, in 
the name of the senate, against the 
populace, who had favoured Caesar’s 
perpetual dictatorship ; and the po- 
pulace of Paris availed themselves of 
it against the National Assembly. 
Such of the Neapolitans as had learn- 
ed, during their emigration, the arts 
of revolutionary logic and eloquence, 
now returned as conquerors ; the 
mot;p favoured by the French, as 
they alone had indissolubly bound 
themselves to their party. Fpur or 
five of their number had succeeded, 
by means of calumnious insinuations 
at popular meetings, in weakening 
the public confidence ; for it was by 
playing upon human credulity and 
malignity, that the French dema- 
gogues persuaded the multitude to 
assist them in their projects of mu- 
tual destruction, until Robespierre, 
by dint of his greater skill in the art 
of calumny, had overcome all his op- 
ponents. Nevertheless, the jacobins 
of Naples gained more believers than 
followers ; and they were too few in 
number to reign by force. Their 
insults, their threats, and their osten- 
tation of atheism, answered no other 
purpose than to justify the accusa- 
tions, and the approaching vengeance 
of the court ; whilst the barons, by 
refusing to renounce those rights of 
their own free will, which were about 
to be torn from them by violence, 
lost the opportunity and the means 
of enlisting the population of the 
country, and of the provincial towns. 
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on their side. The republic of Na- 
ples subsisted only five months. 

The French, at first, in order that 
their troops at that place might not 
be cut off from all communication 
with the country beyond the \pen 
nines, at a time, too, when the Ho- 
man territories were in a slate of in- 
surrection against them, kept posses- 
sion of a chain of four hundred miles 
in extent, from Naples to Tuscany, 
while the main body of their army 
was about to be defeated by the allies 
in Lombardy. The Directory had 
till then endeavoured ito sell its con- 
quests in Italy to their former mas- 
ters ; and no sooner did this negoti- 
ation fail, than a French commissary 
repaired to Naples, intimating, “ that 
all lands belonging to the crown, or 
to religious corporations, w-ere to he 
speedily sold, and the money carried 
into France.” General Championet 
declared, “ that he had already dis- 
claimed any pretensions of conquest, 
and would never permit the selling 
of any portion of public lands, unless 
by a legislative act of the Neapoli- 
tans themselves, and for their own 
benefit only” — and ordered the com- 
missary to quit the kingdom. The 
sudden loss of all Italy, which the 
French sustained, was the result of 
a new species of anarchy. The fac- 
tions, which had ceased to agitate 
public places, and to disturb the mu- 
nicipalities, wearied with carnage, 
secretly domineered, notwithstand- 
ing, in the palaces of the rulers. 
Among the members of the Directo- 
ry, there had not been one ef a su- 
perior mind, excepting Carnot. It 
was he who had first organized the 
armies, and conceived the plans of 
the campaigns at the period of the 
national convention. He took no 
part in the interior administration ; 
Robespierre spared him because be 
was necessary to him ; and after- 
wards in the Directory he alone was 
in earnest in his persevering endea- 



vours for the establishment of a re- 
publican constitution in France ; and, 
at a yet later period, in opposing Bo- 
naparte, when he declared him-clf 
Emperor. But at the time of the 
Directory, the four colleagues of 
Carnot hail all of them different ends 
in view. One wished to prolong the 
term of his power ; another, to recall 
the monarch ; a third to become dic- 
tator ; a fqurlh, who had no courage 
to attempt what was attended with 
danger, whether he was a hypocrite 
or an enthusiast, formed the idea of 
establishing theophilanthropy in the 
world. Four of them concurred in 
one view, namely, that of enriching 
themselves ; while Carnot alone con- 
tinued to be, and is still, possessed of 
a very moderate fortune. 

They thus undermined each other 
in endeavouring to accomplish their 
respective projects. Barras, after 
the experiment, which he executed 
in conjunction with Bonaparte, of 
dispersing the armed mob, by which 
Robespierre was defended, with can- 
non, conceived that the generals of 
the armies might do him better ser- 
vice than the chiefs of the popular 
factions. Carnot, on the contrary, 
persisted in refusing to admit the mi- 
litary to any interference in the af- 
fairs of the interior ; and Barras, 
with the aid of General Augereau, 
got him included in the proscription 
of the 18th Fructidor, by which 
Barthelemy was expelled the Direc- 
tory, as a partisan of the Bourbons. 
The armies then discovered, that af r 
ter fighing at first for their opinions 
and country, they continued the war 
to enrich their leaders, and to sup- 
port an oligarchy which was tearing 
itself in pieces. Their generals now 
aspired to conquest, in following the 
dictates of their own individual am- 
bition, rather than the command of a 
government which was able to do no- 
thing without them. Not one among 
them, however, had been endowed 
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by nature with that ascendancy which 
enabled Bonaparte, at the age of 
twenty-six, to silence the pretensions 
of leaders proud of their recent vic- 
tories. But .lie dreaded the Direc- 
tory, and was dreaded by them. 
Hoche's sudden death, after the pro- 
scription of the llith Fructidor, in- 
stigated him to propose, long before 
the peace of Campo Formio, the ex- 
pedition into Egypt ; and it was 
readily accepted.* They suffered 
him to lose himself in his African 
conquests, and, fearful of the princi- 
ples of Joubert, sent, as commander 
in chief into Italy, General Sherer, 
a man of no repute, and wiithout en- 
terprise, who, three years before, 
finding himself unable to pass the 
Alps, had resigned the broken rem- 
nant of his army to Bonaparte. 

Championet was recalled from Na- 
ples, to be tried at Chamberry ; and 
Macdonald, his successor, hastened 
to the support of Sherer in Lombar- 
dy. On his return through the south 
of Italy, already in a state of insur- 
rection and famine, he gathered to- 
gether all the French detachments 
dispersed in the different towns be- 
sieged by the Austrians ; he beat the 
enemies, and still advanced, and ac- 
complished one ot the most skilful 
marches recorded ip military annals. 
At the Trebbia, however, after two 
days’ carnage, he was, either from 
his own fault, or that of his officers, 
forced by Souvaroff to fly for shelter 



to the mountains of Genoa ; for four- 
teen thousand men, under General 
Montrichard, in consequence of an 
ill arranged counter march, did not 
arrive before the second day of the 
battle ; and he was, moreover, obli- 
ged to take up his ground in such a 
manner, that the greatest part of his 
cavalry was posted on a spot where 
it received the fire of the Russians, 
without being able to move. The 
plain was marshy, after more than 
four weeks’ rain, and the rain con- 
tinued while they were fighting. The 
greatest fault ascribed to Macdonald, 
was, that after the French had been 
beat on the Adige, and on the Adda, 
in consequence of their army of the 
south being at too great a distance, 
he aspired, notwithstanding, to the 
honours of victory, and did not wait 
for Moreau, who was already at Ge- 
noa, on his way to replace Sherer. 
Perhaps he was forced to give bat- 
tle ; but the truth of this I have 
never been able to discover ; for be- 
ing myself at that battle with a regi- 
ment of Italian light-horse, I heard so 
many contradictory assertions and 
reasons, sustained with equal heat on 
both sides, that I remained undeci- 
ded. After a victory, nobody rea- 
sons, and every one attributes a por- 
tion of the success to himself ; and, 
after a defeat, every one displays his 
ingenuity. General Moreau said, 
“ Having constantly carried on the 
war in the open field of Germany, 1 



» « I.C terns n’est pas e!oign£ oh pour d£truire veritablement I'Angleterre il taut nous 
emparer de I’Egypte." — Bonaparte's Letter to the Directory from Milan, 29 Theruiidor, 
(August 1641797.) — “ S'il arrivait que k notre pais arec I'Angleterre nous liisslous obligfe 
de ceder le Cap de Bonne Es|)6rance, il fauarait alors nous einparer de I'Egypta." — *. 
“ Pourquoi ne nons emparerions-nous de 1’ite de Matte ?”• — « Quelle reaction auruit sur la 
Porte notre expedition d’Egypte ?” 13th September, 1797. These questions were soon fol- 
lowed by complaints: “ Je vous prie, citoyens Directeurs, de me replacer, et de m’accor- 
der ma demission. — Ma santo, considerablement altferCe, demande iinperieusement du repos 
et de la tranquillite. La situation de mon ame aussi besoin de se retrsmper dans la masse 
des citoynes. — Depuis long-temps un grand pouvoir est confic dans mes. mains ; je in'en 
duis servi dans toutes les circonstances pour fe bien de la partrie ; tant pis pour ceus qui ne 
croient point k la vertu, et qni pourraient avoir suspect* la inienne. Ma recompence est 
dans ma conscience et dans I 'opinion de la posterity.” — Passeriano, le 4 Vandamiare, 
An. 5 (September 26, 1797.) 
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hardly know whether I should have 
been equally successful in a moun- 
tainous country.” — Macdonald cau- 
sed an apology unworthy of the 
leaner of an army, to be published in 
a Paris Gazette. 

There remained in the kindom of 
Naples, a French garrison at Capua, 
one at Gaeta, and another at the Fort 
of St. Elmo, about 1500 men in all. 
The allied forces, with the troops 
collected in Sicily, were about to 
land. The main defence of the re- 
public consisted in the national 
guard, in which citizens of all de- 
scriptions enlisted to maintain their 
independence, as they had before 
done for the cause of their king. 
Cardinal Ruffo made the Calabreze 
believe that he had been chosen 
Pope ; and in spite of the Archbishop 
of Naples having excommunicated 
him for the imposture, he found be- 
lievers enough to enable him to sub- 
due a large city, and give it up to 
pillage. The assurance of plunder 
augmented bis army, and having 
burned a second city, and put to the 
sword all its inhabitants who refused 
to join him, his followers became 
flushed with carnage, and as they 
advanced, multiplied to such a de- 
gree as to become masters of the 
capital. Their ferocity compelled 
the national guard to employ despe- 
rate means of resistance ; and Nico- 
lo Martelli assembled a council of 
war, in which it was agreed not to 
trust to the terms offered by an ec- 
clesiastic, whom they considered as 
an apostate at once from God and his 
country. They set fire to their am- 
munition, and buried themselves be- 
neath the ruins of the fort of Vigli- 
ena. Ruffo's army, composed of 
banditti and fanatics, and preceded 
by friars, inspired the populace of 
Naples, and the soldiers sent by dif- 
ferent powers to restore the fugitive 
sovereign to his throne, with the 
contagious lust of cruelty. Ladies, 
celebrated for their court influence, 



and for the scandal which their 
charms excited, rode forth to meet 
them, followed by their servants and 
lovers. Fires were lighted in the 
public squares to burn the prisoners ; 
and women, who came to supplicate 
for their husbands and sons, were 
cast into the flames. Whether from 
compassion for so populous a city, 
or dread of the arrival of a French 
fleet, and the desperate resistance 
offered during nine days by the re- 
publicans besieged in two of the 
forts of Naples, the cardinal suggest- 
ed to Captain Foote, commander of 
the English forces in the bay, the ne- 
cessity of offering them a capitula- 
tion ; he represented that they re- 
fused to treat with an ecclesiastic ; 
that his means were insufficient to 
reduce a determined and obstinate 
people, and be wished the English 
officer to try what he could do by 
offering to listen to the terms they 
might have to propose. The car- 
dinal made the same request to the 
Russian officers, who, with Miche- 
roux, general of the royal army, ef- 
fectually conducted the treaty, by 
which those forts were given up to 
the allies, on condition that the live 3 , 
the liberties, and properties of all 
individuals, whatever their past poli- 
tical conduct might have been, should 
be preserved inviolate. The con- 
vention was ratified by Ruffo, whom 
the king had appointed vice-roy of 
the kingdom. The French still re- 
tained possession of fort St. Elmo, 
and were admitted on both sides as 
guarantees of the convention ; and 
the Archbishop of SalernoTthe Bish- 
op of Avellino, and General Miche- 
roux, were given up to the French 
commandant as hostages. Admiral 
Nelson, on his arrival, found those 
clauses fulfilled, by which the forts 
were occupied by the allies 5 but he, 
nevertheless, declared null and void 
those which stipulated the general 
amnesty. The French commander 
of St. Elmo, whose name was Me- 
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jan. io order to obtain terms more expected. The very name of an 
advantageous to his troops, and to his English officer, acting for his coun- 



own interest, sent back the king’s 
hostages, and gave up together with 
them some of the Neapolitans who 
had fought and bled for his country- 
men in the fort. On his return to 
France, the infamy which pursued 
him, compelled the directory to have 
him tried by a court martial for 
cowardice and treasonable practices ; 
and, whatever might have been the 
degree of his guilt and of his punish- 
ment, his name has never since been 
heard of. The prisons in the king- 
dom of Naples, were tilled, in a few 
weeks, with 40,000 citizens.* 

A Junta, of the king’s nomination, 
knowing that he was always without 
any decided opinion, delayed bring- 
ing these prisoners to trial, in hopes 
that he might be inclined towards 
moderate counsels, especially as the 
queen remained in Sicily. Mean- 
while the Russian legation protested 
against the infraction of a compact 
offered and accepted on behalf of 
their sovereign. The English offi- 
cers disclaimed any participation in 
the murders that were about to be 
perpetrated, and were almost in open 
mutiny. Captain Foote urged— 
“ That he had signed the capitula- 
tion with the agreement of the alli- 
ed powers, who were undoubtedly 
authorized to enter into, and sign 
such conventions ; and which, once 
signed, must be executed, or an evi- 
dent breach of faith incurred on the 
part of that nation which should 
break a solemn engagement, made 
by themselves, in which the lives 
and properties of men were con- 
cerned, who might have chosen to 
sacrifice their existence, rather than 
have yielded, at discretion, to those 
from whom little mercy was to be 



try, was esteemed sufficient for the 
security of all that is dear to men.” 
Moreover, the republicans, by vir- 
tue of that capitulation, had deliver- 
ed to Captain Foote all the English 
whom they had made prisoners. 
Lord Nelson sent him on service to 
some distance from Naples. Cap- 
tain Troubridge, however, de- 
clared, that “ he never would 
become the perpetrator of the 
vengeance of the queen,” and order- 
ed a vessel to sail, which landed 
some of the proscribed at Toulon. 
The ships were daily incumbered 
with new prisoners, tied, flogged, 
wounded, stripped of their clothes 
by the mob, and brought before the 
King and Lord Nelson. They were 
crowded almost to suffocation during 
the night; and during the day they 
were scorched by the sun. It is 
stated, but neither supported by do- 
cuments, nor contradicted by subse- 
quent writers, that a great number 
of republicans were discovered, be- 
cause, on his arrival in the bay; Nel- 
son, by a proclamation, promised se- 
curity to all those who had in any 
manner committed themselves during 
the revolution, provided they de- 
clared their names and places of 
abode.! Towards the middle of July, 
some prisoners, confined on ship- 
board, wrote to the English admiral, 
reminding him of all the circum- 
stances which had brought about the 
capitulation, yet without any allusion 
to his own proclamation : “We 

have now been lying twenty-four 
days in this road,” they say, “ be- 
reft of every thing necessary to ex- 
istence ; we have Dothing but bread 
to eat ; we drink nothing but putrid 
water, or wine mingled with sea-wa- 



* “ There are upwards of forty thousand families who have relations confined. If some 
act of oblivion is not passed, there will be no end of persecution." Captain Troubridge s 
Tetter. See Southey's Life of Nelson, An. 1799. 
t Helen M. Williams's Sketches, vol. I. Letter XVII. edit. An. 1901. 
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ter, and have nothing but the bare 
planks to sleep on. Our houses 
have been plundered, and we can 
receive no assistance from thence, 
and the greater part of our relations 
have been either imprisoned or mur- 
dered. On board this transport there 
are five, persons sick of an infectious 
fever. We capitulated, and we have 
pu‘ the articles of the capitulation 
t' which we were bound, religiously 
ato execution. We are persuaded 
that all our sufferings are unknown 
to your excellency, and to bis ma- 
jesty ; your honour, and his clemen- 
cy, being engaged for our deliver- 
ance.” Lord Nelson wrote on the 
margin : “ I hnve shown your paper 
to your gracious king, who must be 
the best judge of the merits and de- 
merits of his subjects.” The king’s 
answer was : “ That the Junta 

would speedily submit to his sanction 
a project of a law for state trials.” 
The prisoners then prepared to pe- 
tition again, in order that they might 
be judged according to the existing 
laws of the kingdom ; when one of 
them, who had undertaken to write 
the lives of the Italian warriors and 
statesmen of old/t his name was Lo 
Monaco) said : “ I never met with 
any prince but Julius Caesar, who, 
when in prison, had acted otherwise 
than like a fool : now Ferdinand is 
the slave of the English ; let us, 
therefore, be wiser than he, and die 
without further complaint.” — The 
King, lest he might hurt the feel- 
ings of his naval officers, sailed from 
Sicily in one of his own frigates ; but 
on his arrival in the bay of Naples, 
“ he immediately hoisted his stand- 
ard on board Lord Nelson’s ship, 
where he remained with all his min- 
isters.”! 

The Junta, on the ground that a 
conquered people can obey no laws 



but those of the conqueror, proposed 
“ to subject to trial only those indi- 
viduals whose demeanour might have 
been criminal before the arrival of 
the French.” — From the first con- 
ferences held on this question. Lord 
Nelson had laid down as a maxim ; 

“ That whoever had served the re- 
public was a traitor” — and conse- 
quently justified the breach of the 
convention on the ground — “ that a 
king ought never to capitulate with 
rebels.”— 1 he English ambassador 
observed, “ that his government 
having engaged with all the Allied 
Powers to eradicate all revolutiona- 
ry doctrines from Europe, he could 
not countenance the fulfilment of a 
capitulation which opposed the views 
of the coalition.”— Acton, having 
previously promised Captain Foote, 
** that the most obnoxious republi- 
cans only should be confined during 
the very unsettled state of the king- 
dom, in his quality of prime minis- 
ter, insinuated to the King : “ That 
the Lazzaroni, having constantly 
supported His Majesty, would be 
offended by an amnesty granted to- 
rebels, and officers, who had acted 
with the blackest ingratitude to 
wards his Sicilian Majesty’s bounty ; 
and that, moreover, the capitulation 
ought to be retracted for the pur- 
pose of leaving more latitude to the 
royal clemency. ’’—Cardinal • Ruffo 
contended, “ that when public faith 
is wilfully disregarded, the prince 
can no longer expect public confi- 
dence or gratitude for his mercy ; 
and that faction and war having but 
too often urged the beggars of Na- 
ples to anarchy and pillage in the 
name of the King, it was now worse 
than unless to give up the noblest 
blood of the nation to the passions 
of the populace.” Upon this Lady 
. Hamilton asked him, “ Whether he 



* ytofctflltaM Italian!, per Francesco Lo Monaco, 3 vots. 
1*99 °™ Neta ° n * des P a,ches t0 llje Admiralty, in the London 



Gazette of August 17th, 
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bad not also friends or relations 
among the traitors ?” — “ We are all 
traitors,” replied the Cardinal : and 
he never ceased to importune Lord 
Nelson, until be obtained from him 
in writing the reasons for bis con- 
duct. His Lordship therefore wrote: 

“ Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson, who 
arrived in the Bay of Naples, on the 
24th of June, with the British fleet, 
found a treaty entered into with the 
rebels ; which, he is of opinion, 
ought not to be carried into execu- 
tion, without the approbation of His 
Sicilian Majesty, Lord St. Vincent, 
and Lord Keith.” — A week after 
Admiral Keith, who succeeded Earl 
St. Vincent in the Mediterranean, 
wrote to Nelson : “ Let the King re- 
turn on any terms that are tolerable: 
and were his Majesty to grant solid 
privileges to his people, it certainly 
would be better to govern free men 
than slaves.” — But the suspicion of 
treachery, thrown by Lady Hamil- 
ton upon Ruffo, became a r.ertaiuty 
in the mind of Lord Neisou, who 
entreated Ferdinand to send him a- 
way. The King answered : ‘-That 
although the Cardinal had not strict- 
ly adhered to the spirit of his in- 
structions, he could not supersede 
him without danger.” — I have re- 
ported the opinions of the principal 
actors on this occasion, because it 
seems to me that they display the 
character and views of each. 

Ruffo repaired to Rome ; and 
historians, whose object was to vin- 
dicate either the court or Lord Nel- 
son, or, as one of them professes, 
“ to do away, if possible, what demo- 
crats for bad purposes have asser- 
ted,”* justified the breach of the 
capitulation, by insinuating, “ that 
the Cardinal was bribed by the rich 
traitors besieged in the two forts,” 
which is an absurdity : for the coun- 
trymen and relations of the indivN 

* Letter from the Rf 



duals executed, have oAen at differ- 
ent times and in various pamphlets, 
exposed the character of the Cardi- 
nal, and summoned him to account 
for the blood, but in no one instance 
for the money of their friends. 
This man was induced to throw 
away his reputation and talents by 
an idea that he was born for great 
undertakings. Pius VI. had ap- 
pointed him treasurer of the church, 
but to get rid of him, he made him 
a Cardinal ; because, by his new 
schemes of finances, he totally ruin- 
ed them. While the French march- 
ed victoriously towards Rome, 
Ruffo and a few other dignitaries, 
by their own authority, contrived an 
armament, the result of which was 
that Bonaparte lost an hundred men, 
aud was thus entitled to sell peace 
at a dearer rate to Ibe Pope. On 
the death of Pius, he put himself at 
the head of the banditti, and called 
them the Catholic army, probably 
in the hope that the Cardinals, on 
the election of a Pope, in the actu- 
al condition of Italy, would feel the 
necessity of giving their suffrages to 
a warrior ; and, by his success at 
Naples, he flattered himself that he 
might become the ruler of a court, 
where the only thing, dreaded was, 
the presence of a native. Age and 
disappointment, and the utter con- 
tempt he experienced from friends 
and foes, taught him that obscurity and 
silence would be the only atone- 
ment acceptable to heaven and man. 
He therefore devoted his leisure to 
mechanics and meditation, and fan- 
cied himself a Christian philoso- 
pher. 

The Junta, during seven weeks, 
applied in vain for some royal en- 
actment, in order to proceed with 
the trials of the prisoners. A letter 
from Admiral Keith had already 
warned the King “ to keep it in 

v. T. S. Clarke to Capt. Foote. 
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mind, that if a reverse of fortune, in 
favour of France, should take plac. 
in Piedmont, he might lose the gold- 
en opportunity of settling his king- 
dom upon a rational foundation.” — 
“ I can see,” added Lord Keith, 
“ the French troops by thousands 
marching along the Riviera di Ge- 
noa.’’ The Neapolitan court attend- 
ed to his advice, only until the bat- 
tle of Novi, and the death of Joubert, 
assured the temporary possession of 
Italy to the Allies, and delivered the 
Qu.-.> n and her courtiers from their 
terror of retaliation. They enacted 
two edicts, in one of which the King 
declared, “ That, as he had never 
lost his kingdom, such of his sub- 
jects as had endeavored to impose a 
capitulation upon his admission, were 
rebels.” The other edict intima- 
ted, “ That by virtue of the right 
he had acquired in reconquering 
bis domininions, (as if it were pos- 
sible to conquer that which has 
never been lost'l the King suppress- 
ed certain immunities which the 
barons and their feudal estates had 
hitherto enjoyed.” The Junta per- 
ceiving that revenge and confiscation 
were the only real objects of the 
persecution, and that it was neces- 
sary for them, either quietly to im- 
molate their fellow-citizens, or to 
give themselves up a useless sacri- 
fice together with them, all its mem- 
bers, except one named Fiore, abdi- 
cated ; and were supplied by others, 
who were sent on purpose from Si- 
cily. The injustice, which seems 
to have been enforced by the blind 
necessity of a war at once foreign 
and domestic, and by the want of 
discipline of such a number and de- 
scription of combatants, was subse- 
quently justified by the cold-blooded 
calculations of lawyers. To ground 
their sentences, they derived from 
the two royal edicts the following le- 
gal acts : — 

Whoever may have filled offices, 
in the executive jeouncil, or in the 



legislature of the republic." — “ Who- 
e ver may have assisted at the demoli- 
tion of the statute of Charles the Illd. 
or at the planting of the tree of liber- 
ty in the public squares.”-" Whoever 
may have been present at the national 
feasts, where the people tore to pieces 
certain royal and British fags taken 
by the national guard in battle .'’ — 
“ Whoever may have opposed the 
Catholic army of the Cardinal Vice- 
Roy, or persisted in fighting when the 
vessel, carrying the King, was per- 
ceived off Naples." — “ Whoever, du- 
ring the republican government, may 
have written or preached against his 
Majesty or his Majesty’s family ." — 
“ Whoever, by his professed adhe- 
rence to the republic, may have shewn 
his treasonable purposes against mon- 
archy, and his impiety against reli- 
gion." — “Whoever may have re- 
pelled by force, or fired from the win- 
dows on the loyal subjects who former- 
ly, at the departure of his Majesty, and 
lately, at the approach of the Catholic 
army, attacked the houses of individu- 
als obnoxious to their legitimate mas- 
ter." — Is to be committed for high 
treason, and punishable with death. 
Every man in the kingdom was, by 
this law amenable to trial ; and, by 
the last article, the pillage and fury 
on which the Lazzaroni at this time 
were so ferociously bent, were sanc- 
tioned, and brought forward to ag- 
gravate the legal bloodshed of the 
tribunal. The law continues — 

“ Whoever may have belonged to 
regular meetings or clubs, without 
having pledged himself by any oath, 
shall be punished with fifteen years’ ba- 
nishment and confiscation." — “ Who- 
ever may have subscribed to regu- 
lar meetings or clubs, and have taken 
any oath, although he thereby signed 
his capital sentence with his own hand, 
yet his Majesty out of clemency con- 
demns him only to perpetual banish- 
ment and confiscation." On being 
banished, they delivered to the tri- 
bunal this declaration : “ In confor- 
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Fonseca, condemned for herwritings, 
said to those who were to suffer with 
her, on their way to the place of ex- 
ecution, “ that, calling to mind her 
relations, she regretted having re- 
ceived more of a literary education 
than was conducive to the welfare of 
families." — “ Nevertheless,” she ad- 
ded, “ as the fruit of my studies, 1 
have learned not to set too high a 
value on life and she ascended the 
scaffold, pronouncing with feminine 
pride : 

“ Audet viris concurrere virgo." 

Cirillo, an eminent physician, who 
for many years had attended the 
Queen, and the English ambassador, 
on being in the name of Sir William 
Hamilton, and Lord Nelson, assured 
On the motion of Guidobaldi, one of of mercy if he asked his Majesty’s 
its new members, the Junta deter- pardon, answered the King’s attor- 
mined that, instead of paying the ex- ney, “ tell them that I pity them all.” 
ecutioner by the head, according to Italy lost at that time several indivl- 
custom, it would be more economi- duals who had grown grey in the dif- 
cal to give him a gross sura in ad- fusion of science ; and almost all the 
vance, and engage his service for a promising youth : among others, Vin- 
twelvemonth. cenzo Russo, the most eloquent, and 

No feeling so powerfully disposes most virtuous of his countrymen, 
men to resign themselves to death, as He flattered himself with the idea of 
that of the loss of alt hope of obtain- bringing to a state of perfection be- 
ing justice on earth. Some, in the ings perishable by nature, and inha- 
belief that they shall elsewhere find bitants of a globe subject to periodical 
a more equitable judge ; others, in revolutions, where reproduction 
the certainty of an uninterrupted re- springs from destruction ; and this 
pose, oppose courage to oppression, very error of superior minds the more 
indulging (perhaps reasonably) the evidently displays our common im- 
expectation of preventing the present becility. 

gratification, and exasperating the The generous portion of the nobi-, 
succeeding remorse of their enemies, lity then also perished, cut off in the 
For, the Neapolitans, endowed as flower of their hopes : for although 
they are by nature with a restless the fathers had enslaved themselves 
and ardent imagination, poor and rich, by their indolence, the children were 
learned and illiterate, sceptics, and taught by the late calamities of their 
churchmen (both the conscientious country that by the use of arms, and 
and the profligate),, old men enfee- the participation in administering 
bled by age, and females warm with public affairs, the aristocracy of a 
youthful prospects of a life of enjoy- nation can alone hope to oppose both 
ment, almost all ascended the scaf- domestic and foreign despotism. The 
fold with equal serenity. Eleonora lower classes throughout the rest of 

* In the Italian : “ Sfrattare da quests citti.” 



initfj mth the royal enactment annexed 
in the acti of the grand criminal court, 
I hereby pledge myself by my signa- 
ture, and bind myself by oath, on 
peril of being lawfully put to death as 
an outlaw and enemy of the crown, in 
case of my contravention, with impu- 
nity to every one who shall kill me, to 
transport myself forthwith, out of this 
city,* and remove to a distance from 
the royal dominions.” It happened 
that some, after having delivered this 
bond, were tried again and con- 
demned to death. The law con- 
cludes — “ The judges ought to re- 
commend to royal mercy such indivi- 
duals as had tent their services to the 
republic for the support of their fami- 
lies, provided they should be indicted 
of no one of the aforesaid acts 
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Italy still remember their liberties 
by traditions preserved even in their 
public buildings and churches ; and 
the overthrow of their governments 
inspired them with the desire (which 
has been, and will be long the only 
cause of their animosities and conse- 
quent slavery) that all their cities 
should become again so many free 
states. The Lazzaroni alone had ne- 
ver heard of popular rights, except 
against the holy inquisition, which 
not even Philip the Second could es- 
tablish at Naples. Their climate 
prevents them from feeling many 
wants, and gives them the means of 
satisfying them with little labour. 
Idleness maintains them in supersti- 
tion and vice, inducingthem to plunge 
desperately into commotions, and to 
withdraw from them as suddenly from 
love of inaction. They were most 
happy under an absolute government, 
which every where is more prone to 
punish the public virtues of the high- 
est, than the crimes of its lowest sub- 
jects. Some of the writers of the 
time have registered the number, 
others, the names of the condemned; 
and though they do not always agree, 
it appears that there was scarcely a 
noble house which had not beheld 
the public sale of a part of its pro- 
perty, and the execution or banish- 
ment of at least one of its members. 
Of nine families there remained none 
but the children and women. In two 
more, only the old men survived, 
and their race is now extinct. Those 
bishops, who, in the old disputes be- 
tween iheir sovereigns and the see 
of Rome, had supported the royal 
cause, and, after the King fled, ex- 
horted the people to submit peacea- 
bly to the dispositions of Providence, 
were by the opposite principles of 
the church and the court, tried, and 
condemned to different punishments, 
and two of these executed as guilty 
of treason, both against the pope’s 
supremacy, and the legitimacy of the 
monarch. Two brothers, one fif- 



teen, the other twelve years old. 
were also condemned to death ; and 
upon the entreaties of their mother, 
the king’s attorney told her that he 
could spare one of them, and bade 
her choose : — she did not choose. He 
was a Sicilian, named Speziale, tilling 
at once the offices of chief justice 
and public accuser, and was a man 
endowed with such a power of dissi- 
mulation, that whenever he could not 
elicit any evidence at the bar, he in- 
vited the prisoners into his private 
chambers, shed tears for their suffer- 
ings, protested before the Almighty 
that he accepted that place in order 
to save some of them — complained 
of the cruelty of the Queen— offered 
them means of escape ; and if, trust- 
ing to human sympathy, they disclo- 
sed their opinions and feelings, he 
answered : “ You have said too much, 
and unhappily for both of us, the law 
ought to be fully executed.” — Some 
were strangled in the subterraneous 
dungeons, with friars about them, to 
learn, under pretence of confession, 
the same and abode of their accom- 
plices. Many suffered sentence to 
be pronounced without attempting a 
defence, lest they should commit 
their relations : others refused to an- 
swer the interrogatories of the 
judges ; and Manthone, war minister 
of the republic, being provoked and 
insulted by them, uttered only these 
words — “ Ho Capitolato.” 

The first man executed, two months 
before the establishment of the grand 
criminal court, and even before the 
arrival of the King, was Prince Fran- 
cesco Caracciolo, admiral of the Ne- 
apolitan navy, who, by seventy years 
of active life, had kept off the torpor 
under which Italian patricians are 
apt to languish ; and to the experi- 
ence of his profession, be added the 
acquirements of a man of science^ 
He had, at first, followed the court 
to Sicily, and returned to Naples with 
the King’s permission, who cautioned 
him not to mix in the affairs of the 
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republic. Yet he conceived himself 
bound to resume the command of a 
flotilla of gun-boats, the only remains 
of the ships of war, lest the french 
should put into it officers of their own 
nation ; and when the allies attacked 
Naples, he attempted to drive out the 
British squadron from the island of 
Procida. A price was put upon his 
head, and he was carried before Nel- 
eon, who directed a court-martial to 
proceed summarily, and “ report to 
him wbat punishment the prisoner 
ought to suffer.’’* Count Thurn, 
who had formerly burned the Nea- 
politan Navy, was one of those fo- 
reign adventurers intriguing for the 
favours of princes, and every where 
jealous of native merit ; and ullhough 
the prisoner alleged that Thurn was 
his known enemy, it was he who as- 
sembled the court-martial of Neapo- 
litan officers on board the flag-ship of 
Lord Nelson, and was appointed its 
president. The bearer of the sen- 
tence found the English admiral seat- 
ed in his cabin, between Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, and bearing that 
Caracciolo had been condemned to 
banishment and confiscation, he or- 
dered the sentence to be revised : 
the punishment being then commuted 
to perpetual imprisonment, he de- 
sired them to revise it again. This 
is the statement of two naval officers, 
who, although then at Naples, were 
not ocular witnesses ; the only his- 
torian by whom this transaction is 
related with impartiality, has made 
use of such cautious expressions in 
this place, t that 1 cun neither admit 
nor reject the circumstance of the 
revision of the two sentences. The 
trial began at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and Nelson soon after noon sign- 
ed the sentence, and ordered the 



criminal to be hanged who, dread- 
ing rather the manner of his death, 
than the end of his life, demanded to 
be shot us an officer, or beheaded 
according to the privileges of his 
forefathers. The English admiral an- 
swered, “ That he had no right to in- 
terfere in a judgment fairly pronoun- 
ced by the officers of thecountry.” 
After these words he walked up 
and down, agitated and silent ; and 
while he apparently tried to hush in 
bis breast the presentiment of the 
stain inflicted on his reputation. La- 
dy Hamilton wns present at the exe- 
cution. The Italian sailor who was 
ordered to pass the rope round the 
neck of the admiral, hesitated and 
bent forward as if desirous to kiss his 
hand. “ Let me die alone,” said 
Caracciolo, and, while he expired, 
Lady Hamilton wiped her eyes. Her 
endowments, both physical and intel- 
lectual, had urged her to struggle 
from her very infancy to rise by 
means of those expedients to which 
every individual must inevitably have 
recourse whose ambition is infinitely 
above his circumstances. She had 
been at first a menial servant in Lon- 
don ; next a wandering girl, lost to 
virtue : at last, devoid of shame, she 
lent the admirable beauties of her 
person as a model to academies of 
painters, until she became the con- 
cubine of a young military man ; and 
was no sooner raised from penury, 
than she gave a loose to that indis- 
cretion which afterwards brought 
her, through anguish, luxury, and 
contempt, into the grave, in the same 
helpless indigence in which she was 
born. Her lover, distressed with 
debt, sold her to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, a man far advanced in years, and 
ambassador at Naples ; he was an 



* Lord Nelson's first order to Commodore Count Thurn, June 29th, 1799 
t 11 Sir William and Lady Hamilton were in the ship ; hut Nelson, if it affirmed, saw no 
one, except his own officers." Southey’s Life of Nelson, an. 1799 — /Hi ajffirmtd in Ham- 
son’s Memoirs of Nelson, « written under Lady Hamilton’s eye at Merton." — Foote’s Vin- 
dication, page 72. 

t Lord Nelson’s second order to Commodore Count Thurn, June 29th, 1799. 
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enthusiast in the fine arts, of which, 
by the elegance of her taste, and her 
long intercourse with painters and 
sculptors, she had gathered a correct 
knowledge ; so that, by flattering his 
taste, irritating his attention, threat- 
.ening to part with him out of regard 
for his character, and affecting to be 
pursued by the advances of an illus- 
trious personage, she succeeded in 
becoming at once the wedded wife, 
and the most useful assistant of the 
British ambassador. She ingratiated 
herself with the Queen, by the na- 
ture and violence of those indulgen- 
ces which in the lowest and highest 
ranks are alike irritated by absolute 
want and reckless profusion ; and, 
ungoverned by the fear of public 
opinion, the character and morals of 
both were closely assimilated. The 
most private correspondence of the 
King was betrayed, and sent over to 
the British ministers. Not being 
educated with a due sense of honour, 
Lady Hamilton conceived herself 
bound to sacrifice it, not only to the 
policy of her husband’s employers, 
but also to the gratification of all the 
passions of a scandalous court. She 
was believed (and perhaps not un- 
justly) to be an adulterous wife ; for 
the delight of bloodshed does not 
tempt the weaker sex, without the 
utter corruption of the two best in- 
stincts of our nature, modesty and 
sympathy, with which women seem 
to be liberally endowed, in order that, 
by becoming tender wives and mo- 
thers, they might soften the ferocity 
of men. Lady Hamilton did not quit 
the vessel till she saw Caracciolo 
hanged ; she sent twice to know 
when he was to be taken down from 
the fore-yard-arm; she went again 
in a barge at the approach of night 
to see him thrown into the sea ; then 
she wrote to assure the Queen, “ that 
even the remains of her Majesty’s 
enemy were no more to be seen.” 
Thirteen days afterwards, the King, 
walking on the deck with Nelson, ex- 



claimed suddenly, with a yell of hor- 
ror, “ Ti«n ! VientP ' — The old man’s 
corpse, erect, breast-high above the 
waves, was seen floating towards the 
ship ; the shot which had been at- 
tached to the feet for the purpose of 
sinking it, not being sufficiently hea- 
vy. Two sailors, without any per- 
son having ventured either to ap- 
prove or to ‘reprimand them, picked 
up their admiral’s corpse, and carried 
it to a church for interment. 

Perhaps 1 deceive myself ; but I 
conceive that great men, in their pub- 
lic capacity, whatever be their vir- 
tues or vices, are more than is gene- 
ra ly imagined under the irresistible 
impulse of past events unknown to 
themselves, and that they are equally 
blind to the consequences which are 
to follow. When the silently in- 
creasing corruptions of many gene- 
rations has collected itself till it is 
ready to burst in a torrent on the 
heads of posterity, every social com- 
pact is violated, and force, taking the 
place of justice, engenders sudden 
convulsions. This was, in fact, the 
case of Europe at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The spirits of 
men bewilder themselves more ra- 
pidly in the violent agitation between 
the hope and fear of change ; the 
astonishment caused by unforeseen 
effects, hides their causes from obser- 
vation : every one feels that tran- 
quillity can return only with justice ; 
every one sees it according to his 
own opinion, interest, and passions ; 
and every one knows that no law can 
be established but by force. Then 
follows the conflict of opposing for- 
ces : the utility of the permanent end 
seems to justify the iniquity of the 
temporary means ; and while all must 
have recourse alike to violence, the 
wisest play the fool, and the most 
magnanimous seek in vain to escape 
the contagion of crime. The origin 
of Nelson’s misfortune was the right 
assumed by the belligerent powers, 
of interfering by dictation in the do- 
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niestic government of foreign states. 
Anil sioce this practice is now adopt- 
ed as the basis of the international 
law of Europe, and it is about to be 
put in full execution, it was perhaps 
necessary to dwell on the conse- 
quences which twenty years ago it 
has produced at Naples. This in- 
terference was, before the French 
revolution, limited to the assisting the 
sovereign or the people, in tbeir mu- 
tual differences, by diplomacy and 
machinations ; and did not extend to 
the dictating or breaking of covenants 
between the prince and the nation. 
It is impossible but that his utter ig- 
norance of the country, and his pre- 
judice in favour of the factions for 
which he is interested, must drive 
every foreign officer to the commis- 
sion of acts of injustice ; and he per- 



petrates them with so much more vi- 
olence, as he acts upon a plan adopt- 
ed by his own government, indiffer- 
ent alike to the good or bad fortune 
of a country which it has no preten- 
sion to keep by the right of conquest. 
Captain Troubridge was astonished 
that the Neapolitan people had no 
idea of any thing but revenge, with- 
out perceiving that the lust of re- 
venge of the Queen and her foreign 
courtiers was countenanced by the 
British forces- Other females, bred 
in prostitution, have influenced the 
character of other great men ; but 
Lady Hamilton would never have 
tarnished the memory of Nelson with 
the blood of so many innocents use- 
lessly shed, if, at the time he was ac- 
quainted with her, she had not been 
the wife of an English ambassador. 
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[From the London New Monthly Magazine ] 



Russian receipt for preventing Mildew 

on Fruit Trees Take one quart of 

watky, (a Russian spirit, prepared from 
the distillation of rye, and resembling, 
in every respect, the whisky of .Scotland,) 
two pounds of powdered sulphur, two 
ounces of copperas, and a small quantity 
of camphor. Dissolve first the camphor, 
reduced to powder, gradually in the spi- 
rit; then dissolve also the copperas in it ; 
then gradually rub the powdered sulphur 
into the solution, when the whole will 
form a mixture of a thickish consistence. 
The fruit trees in the spring of the year, 
immediately after being cleansed and 
tied up, are to have their trunks and all 
their branches completely covered with 
this mixture, by means of a large 'paint- 
er’s brush. 

Good Farming . — A lieutenant in the 
navy, who has turned his sword into a 
ploughshare, in his native county of 
Wilts, has recently drawn from ten acres 
of land, a gross produce, in one year, of 
potatoes, turnips, and wheat, to the 
amount of 300/., or 30/. an acre ; from 



one of these, he thinks, his produce was 
45/. in the year ! ! The same diligent 
cultivator, from two breeding sows, had, 
in one year, a produce which brought in 
pork, 125/. ; the cost of the food for this 
stock was 48/. So much may be done 
by a careful attention, with a proper spi- 
rit, skill, and economy of process. His 
maxiin is, to give the land labour, ma- 
nure, and variety , freely ; production will 
be returned in proportion. 

Russian Knoll, or bulbous-rooted Ce- 
lery; Rothen or Red Celery — The knoll- 
celery lias a bulbous, irregular, contract- 
ed-looking root, resembling, in some 
slight degree, that of a dwarfish ill- 
grown turnip. The roots are cut away 
as soon as the plant is completely ripe, 
when they are preserved in sand for win- 
ter consumption. They are at times 
taken to sea by the Russian, Danish, and 
foreign men of war, as sea store ; and, 
when cut down, make an excellent 
strong-flavoured soup, during the whole 
winter. They are also used in consider- 
able quantity by private families, and 
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form an important and valuable addition 
to the winter stock of vegetables. Both 
of these two species of celery are culti- 
vated in considerable quantity in Ger- 
many, Russia, and various other parts of 
the continent. The introduction of them 
into this country is an object much to 
be wished for. 

Discoveries in Oalmnism — Royal So- 
ciety, Nov. 10 — A most interesting pa- 
per has been read to the Royal Society, 
by Sir Humphry Davy, on the magne- 
tising influence of galvanism, in which 
various new and curious experiments on 
this subject were detailed, which clearly 
established the fact, that the galvanic 
fluid, directed in a proper manner, is ca- 
pable of communicating magnetic proper- 
ties to bars of steel. If steel bars or rods 
be exposed to the galvanic current, 
placed in the direction of the magnetic 
axis, no effect follows ; but if they be 
placed parallel with the magnetic equa- 
tor, they become magnetic — the end 
placed to the west becoming N. of the 
pole of the new magnet, and that to- 
wards the E. becoming the S. pole. And 
so great is the galvanic influence in pro- 
ducing this effect, that it exerts its power 
at a distance of some inches (even 10 or 
12;) so that if the steel bar be moved in 
a circle round the course of the galvanic 
current, but always kept parallel to the 
magnetic equator, it becomes magnetic. 
If we rightly heard the paper, it is neces- 
sary to the success of these experiments 
that the galvanic current be sent, not 
along the bar, but at right angles to it, 
across its middle ; that is, while the di- 
rection of the bar is east and west, that 
of the galvanic current must be north 
and south. These experiments were 
made in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution, and also at the London Institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jeffrey has been elected Rector 
of the University of Glasgow, by great 
majorities in each of the four nations. 
Mr. Finlay was the other candidate. 

Ornithology.— \ woodman engaged in 
splitting timber for rail-posts, in the 
woods close by the lake at flaming, a 
seat of Mr. Pringle’s in Selkirkshire, 
lately discovered in the centre of a large 
wild cherry-tree, a living bat of a bright 
scarlet colour, which he foolishly suffer- 
ed to escape, from fear, being fully per- 
suaded it was (with the characteristic 
superstition of the inhabitants of that 



part of the country) a “ being not of 
this world.” The tree presents a small 
cavity in tbe centre, where the bat was 
enclosed ; but is perfectly sound and solid 
on each side 

Ionian Islands. — Chios, 26tb of July. 
The Greek college here continues to 
flourish, in spite of all obstacles. The 
branches of knowledge at present taught, 
are natural philosophy and mathematics, 
the Belles Lettres, the French language, 
drawing, kc. and it is proposed to found 
a professorship of Italian music. The 
drawing-master is a young Frenchman 
of the name of Maogousse, a pupil of 
the Normal school at Paris. The num- 
ber of students is now 476, viz. 400 
Greeks and 76 foreigners. Among the 
latter are three Americans, who are 
studying the language of Homer, on the 
spot which boasts of being the birth- 
place of tbe father of poetry. 

The statue of JH on non . — The Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of Rome has 
received a letter from Sir A. Smith, an 
English traveller, who is at present at 
the Egyptian Thebes. He states, that 
he has himself examined the celebrated 
statue of Mcmnon, accompanied by a 
numerous escort. At six o’clock in the 
morning he heard very distinctly, the 
sounds so much spoken of in former 
times, and which had been generally 
treated as fabulous. “ One may,” he 
says, “ assign to this phenomenon a 
thousand different causes, before it could 
be supposed to be simply the result of a 
certain arrangement of the stones.” 
The statue of Memnon was overturned 
by an earthquake ; and it is from the 
pedestal that this mysterious sound is 
emitted, of which the cause has never 
been ascertained, and which was denied 
merely because it was inexplicable. 

It has been known for some time in 
the literary circles, that a Tragedy by 
Lord Byron will be shortly published. 
Its story is founded on the Conspiracy of 
Falieri, a Doge of Venice, whose histo- 
ry is well narrated in Sismondi’s Italian 
Republics. Among his Lordship’s forth- 
coming labours are also Translations 
from the Italian, and from Ovid’s Epis- 
tles, two other Cantos of Juan, &c. &c. 

A new and very useful little work is 
forthcoming, under the title of Practical 
Economy, or Hints for the Application 
of Modern Discoveries to the purposes 
of Domestic Life. 
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The election of a successor to the late 
Sir J. Banks, as President of the Royal 
8ociety, took place on the 30th of No- 
vember, at Somerset-house. The two 
candidates were Lord Colchester and 
Sir H. Davy. The latter was elected 
by a great majority of votes. After the 
ballot for the President and other officers, 
the Society dined together at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern ; Sir Humphry Davy 
in the chair. 

Destructionof the Turnip-fly or Beetle.— 
Sir John Sinclair strongly recommends 
the following plan for the destruction of 
the fly or beetle, which attacks the tur- 
nip crop in its infant state As soon as 
the ground is completely prepared for 
sowing the seed, let a quantity of stub- 
ble, straw, furze, heath, or any thing 
that will burn, be spread upon the sur- 
face, and burnt upon the ground. This 
is easily done in dry seasons, when 
alone the fly is to be dreaded. As soon 
ns that operation is completed, the seed 
should be sown without a moment's de- 
lay. The flame and smoke either kill 
the insects, or compel them to take shel- 
ter iu the soil, where they remain until 
tbe crop is out of danger. The heat 
also thus applied, and the ashes thus 
produced, are of use to the crop ; nor 
does it require such a quantity of com- 
bustibles as at first sight might be appre- 
hended, but merely that an adequate 
quantity of smoke and flame to destroy 
the insects may pass over the surface of 
the field. It is probable that a ton of dry 
stubble or straw would be sufficient ; 
and if it is said, how can a farmer suffer 
any proportion of his straw to be thus 
employed ? the answer is obvious, that 
by sacrificing a ton of straw (even if that 
valuable article were made use of,) he 
would ensure, perhaps, thirty tons of 
turnips, and all the manure thence to be 
obtained. Can any farmer of common 
sense, if both were at his option, a ton of 
straw, or thirty tons of turnips, hesitate 
which to prefer? The practice of burn- 
ing straw or furze, has long been prac- 
tised in Norfolk and Lincolnshire; it 
manures the soil, and utterly destroys all 
insects. Sir John recommends from 
2 1-2 to 3 pounds of turnip-seed to be 
sown on an acre. 

Important Discovery . — The celebrated 
French chemist, Mr. Gay Lussac, is 



stated to have made a very valuable dis- 
covery of a means to render tbe roost 
inflammable substances combustible with- 
out flame and without fire. These bodies 
are consumed without properly catching 
fire ; or, in other words, without feeding 
or propagating the fire. Mushn, pre- 
pared alter the process of the inventor, 
has been exposed to the flames, and was 
consumed without producing even a 
spark. This discovery, though now first 
publicly announced, is said not to be of 
recent date. 

Purifying Sail-Water. By processes 
now in use, for the distillation and puri- 
fying of sea-water, means have been 
found to deprive it of its salt taste, but 
not of its empyreumatic smell- M Ni- 
cole, a pharmacian, of Dieppe, professes 
to have realized this desirable object, by 
means of a fillre. charged with a layer 
of coal, which the vapour, in its ascen- 
sion, has to pass through. The details 
he has given to tbe Medical Society of 
Dieppe. 

Instrument for making Perspective 
Drawings. — M. J. A u richer d’Aurach, 
Major-general in the Austrian service, 
has invented a very ingenious instru- 
ment, which he calls a Quereographe ; 
by means of which, a person is able to 
draw in perspective with tbe greatest ac- 
curacy, and apply tbe various tints ac- 
cording to the rules of chiaro-scuro. In 
the first part of a work which he has 
published on the subject, he gives a de- 
scription of the instrument, which is of 
very simple construction; in the second 
he shows its use, and how it is to be ap- 
plied to every kind of perspective. 

Lithography . — The progress which 
this art has made at Hamburgh, exceeds, 
in neatness, elegance, and finish of exe- 
cution, those of all the other Lithrogra- 
phical establishments in Germany. We 
would merely point out some very supe- 
rior productions, chiefly by Grogers and 
Aldenrath. A Landscape with Cattle, 
from a painting by Herterich ; a Holy 
Family, from another by Haysdorlf; a 
whole-length portrait of Luther; and 
several landscapes, executed in a parti- 
cular style, and possessing great ele- 
gance and force ; these are by Benedix- 
en, who has employed both lines and 
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dots. Eunsden, of Altona, lias produced 
many subjects of Golhic architecture. 
But the most admirable of all are three 
heads of Christ ; one after Carlo Dolce, 
by Herterich ; another by Gropers, from 
a design of bis own ; the third from Al- 
bert Durer, by Benedixcn. 

M. Docbereiner, of Jena, professes to 
have discovered a method of fabricating 
gaseous water out of the carbonic acid 
which is disengaged from substances in 
fermentation, by adapting a process of 
sulphur to the tubs that hold them, simi- 
lar to what is done in laboratories. The 
above project is to be realized in a mag- 
nificent brewery, which is intended to 
be raised at a country seat of the Giand 
Duke in High Weimar. M. D. main- 
tains, that "twenty times more gaseous 
water than beer may be extracted, with- 
out any additional expense. This water 
will serve both fordrinking, and bathing 
in, in a number of distempered cases. 

Curious Jtl anusrripts in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. (From the Literary 
Gazette.) — “ I have visited (says a tra- 
veller) '• the Imperial Library at Vien- 
na, where I have seen many curious 
manuscripts : for instance — 

1. Senatus-Cousultum de Bachanali- 
bus cocrcendis. An ordinance of the 
police, on a metal plate, relative to the 
prohibition of the Bacchanalia, written 
and hung up in Rome, in the year of the 
city 567 ; that is, 1B6 years before the 
birth of Christ. 

2. The Map of the Itinerary of Theo- 
dosius the Great, on parchment ; of the 
fourth century ; the whole of the known 

world is represented upon it, stretched 
out like a long zone. They had not, at 
that time, the slightest notion of the true 
position of countries; the Mediterranean 
Sea is drawn like a narrow river, and 
Italy like a thin stiipe. The far more 
correct notions of the Greeks in earlier 
times were wholly forgotten at this bar- 
barous period. N. B. Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum are marked on this map. 

3. Twenty-six quarto leaves of parch- 
ment of the first Book of Moses, adorned 
with many pictures. Written in large 
letters, in the Greek language ; of the 
fourth century. 

4. Latin fragments of the four Evan- 
gelists ; of the fourth century. 

5. Herbarium Dioscoridis, in Greek, 
on parchment, with coloured plants ; of 



the fifth century. The plants (excepting 
the want of shade) are well, and elegant- 
ly designed. The learned Hungarian, 
Angcrius Busbeck, who was intemuncin 
(or envoy) at Constantinople for the Em- 
peror Ferdinand I., brought this book to 
Vienna in the tenth century; 

6. The last five Books of Livy ; of the 
Jifthcer.tury. 

7. Fragments of the Gospel of St. 
Luke ; of the sixth century. 

8. An Horarium. or Prayer-Book, 
which formerly belonged to Hildegard, 
consort of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
who died, A. D. 783. The book is on 
parchment, with golden letters. 

9. A parchment Codex, St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans, with Origen’a 
Paraphrases, copied in the eighth centu- 
ry, by one Windliar, and, as the writer 
says in some Latin verses, corrected by 
the Emperor Charlemagne with his own 
hand. Here, therefore, I have seen the 
hand-writing of Charlemagne ; if it is 
really his, he wrote a good hand. 

10. Mexican Hieroglyphics, painted 
in Mexico, upon buck-leather, and pre- 
sented by Ferdinand Cortez to the Em- 
peror Charles V. These hieroglyphics 
are now as little understood as those of 
Egypt. Cortez thought they must be 
devilish emblems, or magic images. ( 
have obtained an impression of them on 
copper. Humboldt has brought similar 
things with him, which he showed me at 
Berlin in 1806. 

11. An Evangcliarum , in golden let- 
ters, on parchment, with painted initial 
letters, and five miniature pictures, re- 
presenting the lives of the Evangelists, 
executed in the year 1368, by a priest of 
the name of John of Silesia. The cover 
is of wrought silver. 

12. Two Prayer-Books of the 15th 
century, with many miniature paint- 
ings ; they both belonged to Maria of 
Burgundy, consort of the Emperor Max- 
imilian 1. They were written and paint- 
ed in Flanders. 

The Imperial Library is large and 
handsome, like a lofty church with pil- 
lars. There are innumerable books 
bound in red morocco. There is a read- 
ing-room, but it is very small ; nobody is 
permitted to go into the library, nor can 
any one take a book home with him. 

Eovpt — Alexandria, August 20, 
1820. Nathaniel Pearce, so deservedly 
distinguished for his travels and long ro- 
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sideoce in Abyssinia, for the last year 
and a half since his return from Abyssi- 
nia, had been residing in the Consulate 
House, Cairo, when being anxious to re- 
turn to his native country, Mr. Salt, un- 
der whose protection he had lived some 
years, provided him with the necessary 
funds (assisted by a generous friend) for 
the voyage. At the latter end of May, 
having taken charge of many valuable 
antiquities for the British Museum, and 
many other interesting articles for Sir 
Joseph Banks, Lord Mountnorris, Cord 
Belmore, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, he proceeded to Alexandria, where 
he embarked on board a vessel com- 
manded by Captain — . This vessel 
being detained some lime for want of 
cargo, and the north-westerly winds hav- 
ing set in, he was advised by his friends, 
with a view to lessen his expenses, to re- 
turn on shore and wait for a vessel be- 
longing to the house of Briggs & Co., 
which was expected to sail in September 
direct for England. This arrangement, 
intended for his benefit, proved most un- 
fortunate— lie landed, aud was shortly 
afterwards seized with a bilious fever, 
which, notwithstanding the medical aid 
the place could afford, brought him to 
bis end. He died on the morning of the 
12th of August He was buried in the 
evening, within the precincts of the 
Greek Convent, and his funeral was at- 
tenned by Mr. Salt, Mr. Lee, (British 
Consul in Alexandria.) Mr. Henderson, 
one of the East India Medical Establish- 
ment, and other respectable persons ; his 
body being carried to the grave by six 
English sailors.; which, from his love to 
the Navy, in which he bad served, he had 
always anxiously desired. About twelve 
days previous to his decease he made a 
will, and has left all his papers, which 
are very valuable, to the entire disposal 
of Mr. Salt, with permission to publish 
them, remarking in hit wili that it was 
for him that the facts were chiefly col- 
lected. Thus has another victim been 
added to the melancholy list of those 
who have fallen in the cause of African 
research. Mr. Pearce was bom of re- 
spectable parents at East Acton, in Great 
Britain; and bad attained thfe age of 
forty. His natural talents were gieat, 
and in the strangely diversified career of 
bis life, he bad acquired an extraordinary 



fund of general information. In writing, 
be describes what be bad seen with pre- 
cision, and leads his reader to fancy the 
scene before bis eyes. He lias left a 
brother and sisters, who loved him, and - 
were anxiously awaiting his arrival at 
home. They wilt long cherish his me- 
mory, and it will be for ever held in re- 
spect by all those whu knew bis sterling 
worth, and who admire an honest heart, 
joined to a true English spirit. 

Some Arabs, who were digging near 
Gournau, in Thebes, during the month 
of September last, discovered a tomb- 
containing twelve cases of mummies. 
On one of them was the following in- 
scription in Greek : “ The toinb of Ty- 
phoo, son of Heraclius Soter and Sa- 
naposis. He was born or .die second 
day of Atbur, in the fifth year of Adrian, 
our Lord. He died on the 20th of the 
month Mechier, the lllh year of the 
same, (Lord,) at the age of six years, 
two months, and twenty days."’ Adrian 
commenced his reign in the 1 17th year 
of the Christian era ; the inscription is, 
therefore, 1691 years old. 

Italy. Mr. Angelo JUT ai's latest dis- 

coveries. The indefatigable M. Mai, now 
chief librarian of the Vatican, has lately 
made new discoveries of works hitherto 
unknown. In a Greek Codex, which 
contained the Orations of Aristides, lie 
found extracts of Constantine Porphy- 
rogenla taken from the defective, or lost 
books of Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Dion Cassius, and other ancient authors. 
The MS. of these works is of the eleventh 
century, and very legible. In another 
Codex of the same Aristides, be found 
a treatise on Politics; and in a Vatican 
Codex, the second discourse of Aristides 
in favour of — . Lastly, he has found 
seven complete books of the Physician 
Oribasius, onlv two of which were hither- 
to known ; a Compendium of Eusebius, 
under the title of “ Evangelic Ques- 
tions works of a Latin grammarian, 
and of a Latin orator; a Greek collec- 
tion in which there are many parts of 
the lost books of Philo ; some hitherto 
unpublished works of Greek and Latin 
fathers, who lived before St. Jerome ; 
and some small works of less impor- 
tance. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 

Of the I feather in the City of New-York,for the Month of February, 1821. 




The Publisher flatters himself that the arrangement he has adopted, of re- 
publishing in the Journal all the interesting articles from the London New 
Monthly Magazine, will meet the approbation of the Public. About 70 pages 
of the January Number of that work are republished in the present Number 
of the Literary Journal, which comprises all that is interesting to most readers. 
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[For tlx Literary Journal] 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
(Concluded from page 247.) 



The North American Review is 
generally admitted to be the best 
production of the kind ever yet pub- 
lished in this country. It has been 
roost judiciously managed. The 
Editor, not trusting to chance assist- 
ance, as most of our journalists have 
done, has enlisted a large share of 
the literary talent of Massachusetts 
under his banner. In the list of 
writers for that work in our posses- 
sion, we find many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the State, and 
some who have shone with great 
brilliancy ia our most important 
public statious. It is gratifying to 
find that men whose patriotism and 
firmness in times of public danger 
have most essentially aided our 
country by directing her course, and 
leading her through obstacles that 
threatened to oppose and overwhelm 
her, now that those times are gone 
by, and weaker men capable of 
managing our public concerns, are 
founding new claims upon the grati- 
tude of their countrymen, by assist- 
vol. ir. 51 



ing them in their literary efforts, and 
by showing them that a strict atten- 
tion to the details of business is 
not incompatible with a taste for lite- 
rature. Nor are we scarcely less 
pleased to find that many gentleman 
whose pursuits have been more con- 
genial with those of literature have 
stepped beyond the limits of their 
immediate avocations to oblige their 
fellow citizens by allotting a portion 
of their time to our improvement 
and instruction. To the honour of 
Harvard University be it spoken, 
that not satisfied with bestowing upon 
our youth all the benefits of a most 
liberal course of study under the 
best possible advantages, its profes- 
sors, in the management of the work 
under consideration, have extended 
their views to benefiting the whole 
community. The North American 
was commenced, and has always 
been conducted, under their auspices, 
and to them is principally to be as- 
cribed the honour that the work has 
already done, and is hereafter to do, 
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our country. If their sole object 
was fame, they will reap an abund- 
ant harvest, and their greatest wishes 
will, we doubt not. be gratified. But 
if, as we are inclined to believe, 
they had higher views ; if their chief 
object has been to raise our standard 
of taste, and to vindicate their coun- 
trymen from the aspersions of fo- 
reign critics, they must find a sweet 
reward for their exertions in their 
own reflections, and in the grateful 
feelings they have warmed in the 
hearts of their fellow citizens. The 
Edinburgh Review, a professed 
friend, but real enemy, to American 
genius, has already been forced to 
yield its mite of applause to their 
merits, and admits that the North 
American is equal to any work of 
the kind published in Great Britain 
twenty years ago. To force praise 
from the mouths of envious and ma- 
lignant slanderers is, in itself, a glo- 
rious triumph ; and this effect which 
has once been produced by the gen- 
tlemen whom we would wish to com- 
mend, is one in which all will rejoice 
who have any regard for the reputa- 
tion of the country. We doubt 
whether either the Edinburgh or 
Quarterly Reviews, notwithstanding 
the great ability with which they 
have always been conducted, can 
furnish a more able list of contribu- 
tors than assist in conducting this 
work. There may be among them 
some of more extended information, 
and many of more literary opportuni- 
ties, but in the main, for real ability, 
we will place the contributors for 
the North American second to none 



that Great Britain can produce. 
And even in all the generous walks 
of literature or science we can select 
some few who may well compare 
with their best specimens. We 
have in mathematics, one from 
whom proud England has been 
obliged to borrow for the safety 
of her navigation. And in philology, 
and the kindred departments, we 
have some whose advantages have 
only been excelled by their avidity 
to learn, and their genius. We fear 
not the Jeffreys, the Giffords, nor 
their associates, when we can pro- 
duce such men as we might name to 
oppose them. But we are running 
off in the praise of its authors, from 
the merits of the work before us. 

It had been supported with different 
shades of ability from its first establish- 
ment as a monthly work, till about a 
year and a half ago it was entrusted to 
the management of its present edi- 
tor ; since that time its march to ex- 
cellence has been uniform. And if 
we judge from the superiority which 
each succeeding number assumes 
over the last, it is still to improve to 
an indefinite degree. We particu- 
larly admire that fullness of know- 
ledge which is apparent in some of 
the articles ; nothing seems want- 
ing ; every branch of the subject 
appears to be equally familiar, and 
so much is shown, that we feel as- 
sured that every thing is well under- 
stood. Ignorance can hardly do other- 
wise than betray itself ; and when it 
is flattered with the hope of escaping 
detection, is often most apparent. 
The full security which a perfect 
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acquaintance with a subject gives to 
a writer, leads him into a natural and 
easy train of thought and expression, 
while the very arts by which the ig- 
norant endeavour to conceal their 
defects, is frequently the cause of 
suspicion and the means of exposure. 
But the ability and the information 
of the work before us is too apparent 
to lead to any other conclusion, than 
that its authors are fully competent 
to discuss the merits of every sub- 
ject they undertake to handle. 
They never, or seldom at least, con- 
fine themselves to mere general in- 
quiries, but rush boldly into the very 
minuti® of the questions that pre- 
sent themselves for discussion. Not 
a single mistake, either in principle 
or deduction, nor any fallacy in ar- 
gument, but is examined, detected, 
and exposed. They exhibit no fear 
in questioning the grounds upon 
which any particular principle is ad- 
vanced, they never shrink from dis- 
cussion, nor are they prevented by 
the splendour of names from assert- 
ing the privileges of sound criticism. 
The labours of detail are so well 
divided, and the parts so judiciously 
distributed, that every article is al- 
most certainly assigned to the best 
hand. Owing to this judicious man- 
agement, the subjects are always 
ably discussed ; and the abstruse, as 
well as the higher departments, are 
well supported. The excellence 
that prevails in all the departments 
is so uniformly admitted as to make 
the sentiments of the authors of this 
work of very general interest. On 
some of the public questions which 



have for the last two years agitated 
the country, their opinions were ex- 
pected with unusual avidity ; and 
notwithstanding all that had been 
said in Congress or out of it — all 
that had been spoken or written 
upon those subjects, the North Ame- 
rican, in the view it took of them, 
equalled or surpassed our statesmen 
and our best writers in the discus- 
sion. 

The last number presents a more 
uniformly well supported style, and 
is, upon the whole, more interesting 
than either of the preceding. The 
articles upon “ The English Uni- 
versities,” “ The History of the 
Grecian Art,” and “ Bailley’s History 
of Astronomy,” are most beautifully 
written. The examination of the 
proposed new tariff is perhaps the 
best treatise which has appeared 
upon that subject, and all the other 
articles are well written, and exhibit 
a very extensive range of informa- 
tion. In general, the style is excel- 
lent : we sometimes meet articles 
that appear to be written by inexpe- 
rienced hands, where the grammar is 
not always correct, and the senten- 
ces are sometimes obscure and in- 
volved, but these faults are growing 
less and less observable ; and in the 
main, we think the work in this re- 
spect will not suffer by a comparison 
with the best English productions of 
the day. 

We are particularly pleased to 
observe the independent tone and 
character which this work suppors ; 
that it has opinions of its own, and 
will not submit to the dictation of 
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any set of men. It seems inclined 
neither to yield blindly to authority 
nor to public opinion, but has its 
own opinions to maintain. It rather 
chooses to direct, than to be govern- 
ed. If it supports its independent 
character, though it will not succeed 
in prescribing laws to our citizens, 
yet its opinions will be respected, 
and its influence will extend. 

Fairness and impartiality of criti- 
cism are always among the charac- 
teristics of their work. It may some 
times incline rather too much to un- 
dervaluing faults with a pardouing 
eye ; but is seldom, if ever, harsh or 
unjust. Where impudence would 
mis-state facts, or negligence lead 
into error, it will correct the state- 
ment, and will sometimes apply the 
lash where deserved. But its cha- 
racter is marked by manly candour, 
and it is easy to perceive that to 
praise is more grateful to its authors 
than to censure. The writer of a 
new work should look upon this Re- 
view as friendly in every respect to 
his undertaking ; he has nothing un- 



fair to apprehend ; and without the 
intercession of friends, or any in- 
trigue or management, he may be as- 
sured that his merits will be fairly 
allowed, and that his unintentional 
errors will not be treated with 
harshness. 

We had intended drawing some 
comparisons between the North Ame- 
rican and the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, but the task is difficult 
and somewhat delicate. They are all 
before the public, and let each judge 
for himself. The North American 
is as yet but a new work ; if it con- 
tinues as well as it has commenced, 
it will produce the happiest effects 
upon American literature. We un- 
derstand that its circulation is al- 
ready extensive, and that it is rapid- 
ly increasing. We hope soon to see 
it spread far and near over the whole 
union ; and that it may hereafter 
be read with as much avidity abroad, 
as many foreign works are at this 
day read here. 

N. 



LETTERS FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 



Philadelphia, January 4th, 1782. 

Mv Dear Chevalier, 

1 cannot suffer your old acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Curtis, to proceed to Wil- 
liamsburg, without taking with her a 
remembrancer of my friendship for 
you- 

I have been detained here by Con- 
gress, to assist in making the neces- 
sary arrangements for next campaign, 



and am happy to find so favourable 
a disposition in that body, to prepare 
vigorously for it. They have re- 
solved to keep up the same number 
of corps as constituted the army of 
last year, and have called upon the 
states in a pressing manner, to com- 
plete them. 

Requisitions of money are also 
made, but how far the abilities and 
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inclinations of tbe states, individual- 
ly. will coincide with the demands, 
is more than I am able, at this early 
period, to inform you. A further pe- 
cuniary aid from your generous na- 
tion, and a decisive naval force upon 
this coast, in the latter end of May, 
or beginning of June, unlimited in 
its stay and operations, would (unless 
the resources of Great Britain are in- 
exhaustible, or she can form powerful 
alliances) bid fair to finish the war, 
in the course of next campaign, (/ 
she means to prosecute it,) with the 
ruin of that people. 

Tbe first, that is, an aid of money, 
would enable our financiers to sup- 
port tbe expenses of tbe war with 
ease and credit, without anticipating 
or deranging those funds which Con- 
gress are endeavouring to establish, 
and which will be productive, though 
they are slow in the operation. The 
second, a naval superiority, would 
compel the enemy to draw their 
whole force to a point, which would 
not only be a disgrace to their arms, 
by the relinquishment of posts and 
states which they affect to have con- 
quered, but might, eventually, be 
fatal to their army Or, by attempt- 
ing to hold these, to be cut off in de- 
tail. So that, in either case, the 
most important good consequences 
would result from tbe measure. 

As you will have received, in a 
more direct channel than from me, 
the news of the surprise and recap- 
ture of St. Eustatia, by the arms of 
France, I shall only congratulate you 
on the event, and add, that it marks, 



in a striking point of view, the genius 
of tbe Marquis de Goulli, for enter- 
prise, and for intrepidity in resources 
in difficult circumstances. His con- 
duct, upon this occasion, does him 
infinite honour. 

Amid the numerous friends who 
would rejoice to see you at this place, 
none (while I stay here) could give 
you a more sincere and cordial wel- 
come than 1 should. 

Shall 1 entreat you to present me 
to the circle of your friends in tbe 
army around you. With all that 
warmth and attachment of the purest 
friendship and regard, 

1, have tbe honour to be. 
Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

(Signed) George Washington. 

July 18th, 1781. 

Mv Dear Chevalier, 

You have taken a most effectual 
method of obliging roe to accept 
your cask of claret ; as 1 find, by 
your ingenious manner of stating the 
case, that I shall, by a refusal, bring 
my patriotism into question, and in- 
cur a suspicion of want of attach- 
ment to the French nation, and of 
regard to you, which, of all things, I 
wish to avoid. 

I will not enter into a discussion 
of the point of divinitt, as I per- 
ceive you are a master at that wea- 
pon. In short, my dear sir, my only 
scruple arises from a fear of depri- 
ving you of an article that you can- 
not conveniently replace in this 
country. You can only relieve me. 
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by promising to partake very often 
of that hilarity which a glass of 
good claret seldom fails to produce. 
With much truth 
and affection, 

I am your’s, k. c. 

(Signed) George Washington. 



Mount Vernon 1 it. Feb. 1784. 
Mv Dear Chevalier, 

I have had the honour to receive 
your favour of the £3d of August, 
from L’Orient, and hope this letter 
will find you in the circle of your 
friends at Paris, well recovered from 
the fatigues of your long inspection 
of the frontiers of the kingdom. 1 
am at length become a private citi- 
zen, on the banks of the Potomac, 
where, under my own vine and my 
own fig tree, free from the bustle of 
a camp and the intrigues of a court, 
I shall view the busy world 
with calm indifference, and with se- 
renity of mind, which the soldier in 
pursuit of glory and the statesman of 
a name have not leisure to enjoy. I 
am not only retired from all public 
employments, but am retiring within 
myself, and shall tread the private 
walks of life with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion. 

After seeing Nevv-York evacuated 
by the British forces on the 25th of 
November, and civil government es- 
tablished in the city, 1 repaired to 
Congress, and surrendered all my 
powers, with my commission, into 
their hands on the 23d of December, 



and arrived at this cottage the day 
before Christmas, where 1 have been 
close locked in frost and snow ever 
since. Mrs. Washington thanks you 
for your kind remembrance of her, 
and prays you to accept her best 
wishes in return. 

With sentiments of pure and una- 
bated friendship, I am, 

my dear Chevalier, 
your most affectionate 
and obedient Servant, 
George Washington. 



Mount Vernon, 2d June, 1784. 
Dear Sir, 

I had the honour to receive a let- 
ter from you by Major L’Enfort. 
My official letters to the Counts de 
Estaing and Rochambeau (which I 
expect will be submitted to the 
members of the society of the Cin- 
cinnati in France) will inform you 
of the proceedings of the general 
meeting, held at Philadelphia on the 
3d ult., and the reasons which in- 
duced a departure from some of the 
original principles and rules of the 
society. As these have been detail- 
ed, I will not repeat them, and as we 
have had no occurences out of the 
common course, except the establish- 
ment of ten new States in the West- 
ern Territory, and the appointment 
of Mr. Jefferson (whose talents and 
worth are well known to you) as one 
of the commissioners for forming 
commercial treaties in Europe, I 
only repeat to you the assurances 
of my friendship, and express te 
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you a wish that I might see you in 
the shade of those trees which my 
hands have planted, and which by 
their rapid growth at once indicate a 
knowledge of my declination, and 
their willingness to spread their 
mantles over me before I go hence to 
return no more. — Forthis, their grati- 
tude, l will nurture them while 1 stay. 

Before 1 conclude, permit me to 



recommend Col. Humphreys (who 
is appointed secretary to the com- 
mission) to your countenance and 
civilities whilst he remains in France. 
He possesses an excellent heart and 
a good understanding. 

With every sentiment of esteem 
and regard, I am, my Dear Cheva- 
lier, your most affectionate Servant, 
Geo. Washington. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

SUN SET. 

Oh it is sweet at twilight hour to view, 

While sinks the sun beneath the western sky, 

The bright clouds sailing through a sea of blue. 
Attir’d in robes of gorgeous majesty. 

And as along the vaulted canopy 

With Sol’s last lingering crimson rays they beam. 

Like airy sprites in graceful curves they fly ; 

And wild and fanciful as forms that seem 
To glide around our couch in fitful feverish dream. 

And now a beauteous landscape strikes mine eyes. 
Where nature glows in loveliest, richest pride, 

And lofty towers and palaces arise, 

With gardens gay and flowing stream beside. 
Metbinks seraphic forms appear to glide 
In snow-white robes amid yon bower remote ; 
Methinks upon the Zephyr’s gentle tide 
1 hear the lute’s low breathings softly float, 

Like the AColian harp's slow rising, solemn note. 

But ah ! ye fairy visions of delight, 

E’en while I gaze spell-bound by Fancy’s power, 
How fast ye vanish from my raptur’d sight, 

Like Joy’s delusive evanescent hour. 

And every mimic scene and glittering bower 
Melts quick away like wreath of mountain snow, 
And brilliant palaces and gilded tower 
Fainter and fainter in the sun beam glow, 

Till night her sable mantle over all doth throw. 

Thus do we ever see the finest forms 
Blighted the soonest by Death’s ruthless sway, 

And thus the brightest minds that genius warms 
Before misfortune's chilling blasts decay. 
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Thus youth’s enchanting prospects fade away, 
Thus riper manhood’s wannest hopes deceive. 
Thus years of gloom do sunny hours outweigh, 
And thus while o’er departed joys we grieve, 
Life swiftly flits away like clouds at summer’s eve. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 

Requieacai in pact. 

Thou sleep’st in peace who once wert prest with wo, 

Thy griefs are past, thy sufFrings now are done, 

The tears from those dim eyes no more shall flow, 

For God will from thy cheek wipe every one. 

The wind-tost wave is calm’d, and sleeps on ocean’s breast. 

So in th’ embrace of death afflicted suff’rer rest. 

Thy gen’rous heart has griev’d when others wept, 

Thy own bereavements greater far than theirs ; 

Often nocturnal vigils hast thou kept, 

And oft for speedy death hast offer’d prayers. 

Thy prayers are heard and answered to thy God addrest, 

With Him in realms above poor mourner may'st thou rest. 

Often with passion’s impulse hast thou striv’n ; 

To conquer Self thy glory and thy pride, 

A pride full w'orthy of a son of Heaven ; 

Success was to thy efforts not denied. 

The battle now is won, in robes of honour drest. 

Thy weapons laid aside, triumphant soldier rest. 

• 

Thro’ the dark paths of life, fatigued with care, 

Thou rov’d’st unhappy, missing oft thy way, 

Studious to shun, thou could’st not ’scape each snare, 

Conceal’d the unwary passer to betray. 

Thy tedious journey ended, with the greater zest 
In heavenly habitations tir’d wand’rer rest. 

Much hast thou toil’d to do the righteous will 
Of Heav’n’s august beneficent Supreme ; 

And He thy cup with blessings now shall fill, 

Nor will he thy attempts “ short comings” deem. 

What thou hast done, full well shall what thou art attest, 

Thy work’s completed now, then weary lab rer rest. 

Thou wert a man whose soul was on thy lips, 

Whose hand was open, and whose heart was kindj 
Tho’ death thy early bloom of promise nips, 

Thy excellence shall long remain in mind. 

1 lov'd thee much, and tenderly — Oh mem’ry cease 
To wound my inmost soul — Bright Spirit rest in peace. 

Ignotus. 
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[For the Literary Journal.] 

STANZAS, 

O* BEAKIRO a IIT-LARX IIRO. 

Bird of the morn, oh hush thy note. 

And for awhile be still. 

And let all thoughts of other years 
Lie slumb’ring while they will ; 

Nor wake the dreams of joyous times 
That never more can be. 

When all was music sweet as thy 
Own morning melody. 

Past are those days of joy and bliss, 

When life was wreath’d with flowers, 

And all the griefs that crossed the breast, 

Were like the summer showers 
That dim some moments while they fall, 

But freshen where they lie, 

And leave behind the rainbow’s hue 
To glad the youthful eye. 

The sun will wilt the summer flow’rs 
The rainbow’s hue will fade, 

And hopes that brighten’d youthful years 
Within their grave are laid ; 

1 lov’d those days, for they were sweet, 

Too sweet to linger long ; 

But now they’ve past, and lire alone 

In memory and song. *. R. *. 



[For the Literary Journal.] 
LORD BYRON. 



<> tuun /uaSut tit. 

Moacocs. Idyl. I. v. 6. 



Of the salutary consequences 
which follow, upon either the reading 
or the writing of poetical composi- 
tion, we believe we never heard any 
but a dull man doubt. The lan- 
guage of true minstrelsy is that of 
mind in its highest elevation ; 
and gives utterance to the feelings of 



a soul, lifted beyond earth and time, 
and moving in a pure world of its 
own creation. It has ever been the 
expression of those stronger or finer 
passions, which ordinary life fails to 
present, and which, therefore, it 
were vain for common diction to 
attempt to tell. Who, in thought or 
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with the pen, ever steps beyond the 
limit of the mere reasoning faculty, 
and wanders in that region whose 
emotion mingles with its exercise, 
without embodying his conceptions 
in forms which reason simply never 
could supply ? Prose, in such cir- 
cumstances, is in reality the true in- 
spiration of poetry : and if any with 
this power have never written in 
the more regular language of verse, 
it is only because they shrunk from 
the trial. 

When it was said that a relish for 
the enjoyments of poesy found in 
their benefit its true reward, the re- 
mark was intended equally to be 
applied to intellect and morals ; for 
that advantage would be in truth 
but dubious, which sharpened the 
vigour of the first, only to tarnish the 
purity of the second. Yet there is 
a felicitous combination in this exer- 
cise, of all that is excellent in both. 
The mind learns to classify its 
blended thoughts ; to give point and 
edge to its expression ; to elevate 
what is vulgar; to make what is 
substantially beautiful brighter by 
its clothing. Now, in such an em- 
ployment, Jhe heart in its aspirations 
is ever tending upward : for the 
images from whose harmonious union 
the minstrel weaves his song, are 
fed by an aliment of which, where- 
ever it exists, this world may never 
lend a part. Hence the tempera- 
ment of poetry is most generally also 



that of devotion : there is no boun- 
dary-line prescribed to the bard, in 
the vast travellings of his fancy ; 
and the very uncertainties of an in- 
visible state only rouse him to pry 
still deeper into its recesses. From 
these excursive flights into a region 
where so much is imaginary, the soul 
must return exalted, chastened, and 
refined ; and the poet, in all his 
fictions, become the better man. 

Let us by oo means, in what we 
have hinted, be understood as assert- 
ing, that high morality and poetic 
excellence are always inseparable, 
even in him whose bosom is enkin- 
dled with the brightest fire. So 
broad a proposition would well be 
narrowed by the damning truth, that 
some of the first on the records of 
their native art, have soonest yield- 
ed their passions to the dominion 
of appetite and lust, and suffered 
their intellect to run wanton in the 
most profligate infidelity. Yet it 
may safely be ventured, that the 
professional labours of these few ex- 
ceptions to a common rule, were not 
only far from being the cause, but 
were in some measure the preven- 
tive of so pestilent a disease. Was 
not the grossness of their earthly af- 
fections sometimes purified by this 
communion with loftier things ? Did 
not the monitions of conscience 
strike a deeper sound, when the soul 
had quitted for a season these ma- 
terial scenes, and gone wandering 
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through the world of spirits ? Nay, 
more ; — does not the very inconsis- 
tency, admitted to prevail, between 
the life and writings of these gifted 
children of minstrelsy, seem in itself 
indicative of some high prerogative 
of the poet’s melodious power, to 
abstract him in the moments of inspi- 
ration from the low contaminations 
of sense, and carry him nearer to his 
God? 

From this wholesome tendency in 
the employments of poetic talent, 
there will most generally be found 
in its true disciples a strong sense 
of right, which aberrations of prac- 
tical conduct may weaken, but can- 
not destroy. Very many bards have 
been Christians too : and in others 
who could not reasonably claim that 
heavenly title as their own, we 
might infer something very nearly 
approaching it, from most which 
their pen has left behind them. The 
spirit within spoke amid the visions 
of their immortal fancy, in a voice 
too strong to be resisted ; and what- 
ever they might have lived, when 
they wrote, it was like men who 
felt, and wished to feel, that when 
this present has vanished away, 
there is a more enduring habitation 
to succeed. Those, therefore, and 
we are sure they are not many, who 
sat down to muse upon themes on 
which poets only delight to dwell, 
with a resolution to crush, as it rose, 
every memento of heavenly things ; 
to quench the first opening beams of 
that light which cometh from above ; 



to stifle the convictions of a hope 
which is longing to be at rest ; have 
something mixed in tbeir compound 
of character, which more than com- 
mon depravity has formed. What 
may we say of the monstrous atro- 
city of him, whose own hand thus 
wraps in thick shadows the sources 
of his dearest pleasure ? We know 
no apology that may serve to lessen 
the criminality of such strange per- 
version. It is the self-created blind- 
ness of a heart, too foul even for the 
ordinary fellowship of man with man { 
and in the case of such utter devia- 
tion from the plain land-marks of 
truth, it might not seem unnatural to 
conjecture with Dante, that the soul 
had ceased to tenant its body, and a 
devil had filled its place. 

We have confined ourselves, in 
the above remarks, principally, to 
poetry in its effects upon the moral 
qualities of its subject, because it 
was the more immediate intention 
of this essay to examine a wonderful 
anomaly in this respect, in the per- 
son of the master minstrel of the 
present day. To say in what man- 
ner Byron’s mighty and cultivated 
genius has executed the labours to 
which he has devoted his life, were 
needless when himself has already 
told the tale. It were superfluous 
to tell, that he has given us the 
melody of verse in all its combina- 
tions of beauty ; that he has touched 
every passion which nature can com- 
mand ; that he has delected the most 
secret workings of the human heart, 
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in all its shifting attitudes and 
shapes. But that, with a wickedness 
of purpose co-equal with his mind, 
he has ever turned backward from 
the pure path to which his better 
knowledge must so often have led 
him, will perhaps not be as readily 
admitted by those, who have been 
too soothed by the enchantment of 
his numbers, to know any thing of 
danger in the sound. But would it 
not be well to examine if beneath 
that treacherous guise, there lurks 
not something to which approach 
were better shunned than courted ? 
There may haply be found running 
through each enticing cadence even 
of this sweet singer, that which 
would make shipwreck of every joy 
in this life, and every hope in 
another ; which would cast man, 
bleak and bare, on the solitude of a 
gloomy disaffection to his kind ; 
teach him there is nothing human 
that can quiet a restless heart, and 
nothing divine that can fill the void ; 
lead him on by successive steps from 
the abandonment of one connecting 
link after another, that binds him to 
his Maker and bis fellow, and then 
leave him to trembling, doubt, and 
despair. 

It is curious to observe, amid the 
many coloured changes of circum- 
stance and situation in which this 
singular being has been found, bow 
all external things have fallen to the 
same dead level in his view. The 
advancement of years only serve to 
make deeper the strong outlines of 
his original character : and it is one 
tone that speaks in the tameless Cor- 



sair and the vengeful Giaour, and 
from the first to the last wandering 
of the unsatisfied, uns&wsfying Ha- 
rold. The storm which his own 
morbid temper awakes within his 
bosom finds not a cessation, but a 
new exciting cause in nature’s softest 
loveliness, in the choicest regions of 
modern art, and among the grander 
relics of days gone by. Every new 
stage of his journeyings is to him 
but the flitting passage of a spirit all 
centered in itself, borne like some 
shadow over a world to which it feels 
no relation, and where it acts no part. 
The few transient gleamings of 
thought which come a little nearer 
to humanity in their shape and bear- 
ing, seem only intended to show 
with what ease he can at the next 
moment scatter them away, and laugh 
at the illusion which himself had 
formed. There is a cold and un- 
moved determination to take delight 
in nothing with which others may be 
pleased ; to remain fixed in that nar- 
row circle of existence which his 
own frigid philosophy has drawn. 
His very love is that of one who 
turns sporting while the fit is on him, 
and makes one out of the many ec- 
centric movements which fill up the 
measure of his days. And when it 
does appear, it receives ample com- 
pensation in that settled and bitter 
hate by which it is ever sure to be 
succeeded. 

With these characteristics of our 
noble author’s mind and feeling, 
which meet us at every effort of 
his pen, there is yet a striking con- 
firmation of the remarks with which 
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our subject was commenced. In 
spite of the deliberate training in 
which he has disciplined his every 
thought and affection, the exquisite 
melody of his song will at times waft 
bis spirit to the contemplation of that 
divinity who first gifted him with a 
poet’s power. But it is as sudden 
in its departure as its birth. Waking 
as from the mockery of a dream, he 
curses the foible which had unman- 
ned the steady resolution of his 
soul ; and imputes the miseries of his 
own folly and guilt to the absence or 
the errors of that Providence in 
which he will not confide. The dis- 
contented melancholy of a heart that 
refuses to be at ease ; that scorns to 
beg comfort from aught that its own 
resources cannot supply, and yet 
has nothing of its own that can suc- 
cour it in its need ; this is the chief 
burden of that finished strain, which, 
touched to a worthier note, might 
itself carry countless willing captives 
to the peace they are longing to 
find. 

It has been often urged, with a 
sort of spurious pity, that Byron’s 
life has had its share of troubles ; 
and that these have weighed so 
heavy in the balance of his being, 
as to drive him to those dark prin- 
ciples which his writings so con- 
stantly avow. But perhaps it would 
be better, exactly to reverse the po- 
sition, and say that bis principles 
have ever given the colour to his 
fortune. The accident of birth 
granted him what only a few out of 



the many can enjoy ; and it was his 
own to improve or mar those bless- 
ings which he found. His wretch- 
edness has been uniformly of his own 
making ; the misery of one who 
never cared for others, nor would be 
cared for by them. But let us grant 
that his sufferings have been derived 
from sources which he could not con- 
trol. Where, even in this case, is 
the excellence of that rule of action 
which bis stubborn spirit has pre- 
scribed ; and why, like some as un- 
happy but wiser bards, has he not 
learnt, amid all his knowledge, to 
know himself? Young’s high ambi- 
tion fed him with dreams of pleasure 
through his earlier days ; and when 
the pageant at which he grasped had 
vanished away, he found the vision 
of eternity yet brighter to his gaze. 
Cowper’s gentler measure tells us he 
was weary of a passing world, not 
because he found no beauty which 
could please him, but because its 
discordant murmur grated too rough- 
ly on the sensitive mould in which 
his genius had been cast. His effort 
was to brighten, not extinguish the 
light, which that world already pos- 
sessed ; and his very insanity had 
more of heaven than of earth in its 
materials. Milton, when he could 
no longer look at nature, looked a 
step further up to nature’s God ; and 
applied those modes of pleasure 
which he yet enjoyed, to thank the 
Author by whose sufferance they re- 
mained. Byron sees all through the 
distorted medium of his own unsanc- 
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tified affections ; and in the tempest 
which his emotions raise, he alike 
turns loathing from the consolations 
of. life, and shrinks at that eternal 
sleep in which he would fain impel 
himself to believe. His disease is 
indeed that for which nothing earthly 
can find a cure ; and one so hardened 
in his own understanding, may not 
soon find a remedy above. 

On the whole, then, we might sum 
vp the account, and say, that if we 
■would see poetry in all its height, 



and depth, and strength ; if we would 
find the accomplishments of a 
finished education revealed in one of 
the brightest of her sons ; and genius 
and learning together proclaiming 
the triumphs of the human mind ; we 
may have every thing united here. 
But these were better never known, 
than if, with the sweet morsel, we 
should swallow that poison of the 
soul to whose bitterness there is no 



[For the Literary Journal.] 

SONG OF AN OBEAH PRIESTESS. 

Where Niger rolls his mighty wave. 

O’er jasper rocks and coral trees, 

Their shoots where tuneful osiers lave, _ 
Bending symphonious to the breeze , 
Where, mid the scented groves around, 

The ananas’ golden apples grow, 
a lot Hack pigmy race is found, 

A Whose power all Afric’s children know. 
Reflected in the chrystal tide, 

Their fairy city hangs beneath ; 

Since first its battlements were spied 
T hr ee thousand years have slept in death. 

A giantess among them all, 

To me their charms and spells were given , 
And 1 can summon to my call 

The powers of ocean, earth, and heav 
I know the spirit, at its source, 

1 Who pours out Niger’s mighty urn , 

And at my bidding, in its course. 

He bids the refluent wave return. 

I can control the giant black, ^ 

Who sways the wild tornado s ire , 

The yellow fiend, along his track. 

Who sheds disease’s withering fire. 

1 know the monster fell who rides . 

The desart wind’s o'erwhelming mngs , 

1 know the taunting sprite who guides 
Thro’ burning sands to fleeting spring . 

* Herodotus mentions such a people. 
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Down in the chambers of the deep, 

Where the sea-cow her pasture finds ; 

I know what mystic secrets steep, 

Wbat spells the seaman’s tyrant binds. 

I know each shell whose music slumbers,* 

And of their notes the won’drous key. 

Which, or to bland, or wrathful numbers, 

Unlocks the varied melody. 

This spreads unbroken calm around. 

As marble smooth shall ocean lie ; 

And this shall churn its depths profound. 

Until its mountains lick the sky. , 

The gaunt hyena on 1 goad. 

The ravening lion forth I send, 

I give new venom to the toad. 

The adder’s paunch new poison lend. 

Lamb-like I bid the tiger frisk, 

The crocodile weep mercy’s tears ; 

Dove-like the eye of basilisk. 

Bound by my master spells, appears. 

To basest earth and stubborn stone 
The sympathies of life I give ;t 
Pining in marrow, blood, and bone, 

The victim dare not hope to live. 

Thus feathered through the night I’ve sped, 

On Atlas’ loftiest peak 1 stood ; 

I saw the moon turn crimson red, 

I saw the stars sweat showers of blood. 

I call up dead men from their graves ; 

I cleave the earth with chant prolix ; 

The sun’s fierce orb, the ocean caves, 

My double balls of sight transfix. J 

* Alluding to marine productions in the Weal Indies, having on them the semblance of mull* 
cal notes. See Moore’s Ode to the Geoios of Harmony, 
f Alluding to the setting of Obi. 
t The last two verses are translated from Ovid’s Elegies. 



[From the New- York Columbian.] 

Mr. Editor, 

The following lines were suggested on seeing an elegant Miniature Paint- 
ing, by A. Dickinson, of the Graces disarming Cupid, and binding him with 
fetters of roses. Presuming that you are desirous of patronising the Fine 
Arts, I send you this little memento of my admiration, and though it is some- 
what descriptive of the Painting, it will give but a faint idea of the beautiful 
effect produced by the artist. 

Your obedient servant, C. F. S. 

The lovely Graces’ joyous hours 
Were loiter’d ’mong the Paphian bowers ; 
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Reclining soft on beds of rose, 

The Muses lull’d them to repose. 

The queen of beauty lov’d the maids. 

And shar’d their gambols in the glades ; 

Now on the fragrant meadows dancing, 

Her smiles their gentle breasts entrancing ; 

Now, in some shade, by all unseen, 

They bathe their beauties in the stream ; 

Oft would they laugh at Venus’ smart 
Inflicted by her Cupid’s dart — 

And if she chid them as severe, 

They soothed her with a pitying tear. 

Oft would the girls, with martial airs, 

Assume the arms that Cupid wears ; 

And when he wept, their downy breast 
Would lull the urchin to bis rest. 

Ungrateful boyl not balmy kisses, 

Caresses soft, nor melting blisses, 

Can lure thee with thy wanton darts 
To spare the Graces’ gentle hearts. 

Ah now, farewell the careless mien, 

The smiling eye, the breast serene, 

Fur Passion burns with all its fires, 

And Joy gives way to warm desires — 

Aglaia, and Eurphrosyne, 

And Thalia, now their gambols flee ; 

With sighs their careless tresses move, 

Their tears confess the power of mighty Love. 

By grief to sweet recesses led, 

They found Love on a flow’ry bed ; 

The clust’ring myrtles shade bis slumbers, 

The Zephyrs sigh in soothing numbers ; 

His smiles his blissful dreams betray, 

Upon the verdant ground bis weapons harmless lay. 
They snatch him to their downy charms, 

And quick deprive him of his arms ; 

And lest he should play tricks again, 

They bind him in a rosy chain. 

And while he pleads with fond embraces, 

They call him pris’ner to the Graces : 

Nor will they let the caitiff go 

And feel the joys of freedom sweet, 

Unless to try his wicked bow, 

And bring their lovers at their feet. C. F . S. 
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[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 

LECTURES ON POETRY, THE SUBSTANCE OF WHICH WAS DELIVERED 
AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, BY T. CAMPBELL. 



LECTURE I. PART II. 



In concluding the former part of 
this Lecture, I remarked, that the 
term Poetry, in its extensive and 
philosophical meaning, applies to 
prose fictions, when they delight the 
imagination. But I endeavoured to 
discriminate the delight of the imagi- 
nation, from that mere curiosity in 
the stir of existence, the gratifica- 
tion of which is the object of the 
great mass of novels. Fancied events 
and characters are not poetry, un- 
less they present conceptions of Na- 
ture heightened above common- 
place, skilfully selected, and origi- 
nally combined. It is true, that fic- 
tion makes an approach to poetry, 
the moment that it represents scenes, 
and incidents, and characters, with a 
story or drama possessing harmony 
of design ; but the approach will be 
very distant, if a spirit be not also in- 
fused into the imitation of life, that 
shall make it seem like a magic 
vision of the original. The imagina- 
tion cannot be said to be exercised, 
unless we are transported beyond 
reality. 

I have also said, that Comedy, 
though it often conveniently dispen- 
ses with verse, is allied to poetry in 
its nature. There is no doubt that 



our comic emotions are less eminent- 
ly poetical than those of our serious 
sensibility, and that the sense of ridi- 
cule rather humbles, than flatters, 
the pride of humanity. But ridicule 
is nevertheless a boldly fanciful pow- 
er, and one that transports us out of 
all mediocrity of sensation. Nor is 
it unconnected with our perceptions 
of moral truth. The exaggerating 
medium through which it exhibits 
human follies, may not be compared, 
indeed, to the magnifying telescope, 
that makes us acquainted with the 
glories of heaven, but to the micro- 
scope, that amuses us with the plu- 
mage and panoply of the half-visi- 
ble tribes of creation. It detects all 
the fluttering vanities in “ that little 
busy world, the heart of man.” It 
possesses and carries us away in a 
torreot of gay enthusiasm. A total 

insensibility to the comic, though not 
a proof, is rather a suspicious 
symptom of the other imaginative 
faculties being obtuse. And there 
have been more absurd distinctions 
made by theorists, than that of Lu- 
cian’s philosopher, when he discrim- 
inates man from ass by his risibility— 
at cttS-^atret ftto yiKHOTInn, not ft n ytw- 
turn.* 
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The consummate characters of 
comedy are great ideal conceptions, 
master-pieces ofimagination, though 
their familiar mirth may make them 
seem our humble acquaintances. It 
is true that we hear, every day, of 
particular persons having been the 
real originals exactly delineated by 
the most humorous authors. But in 
proportion to the genius of such 
moral painters, we may venture to 
deny the possibility of their having 
copied individual portraits. Some 
eccentric person may have been 
generally in the mind of a writer at 
the time of his sketching an exquisite 
character, but only as a rallying 
point to the innumerable original 
traits of his imagination. Who 
would ask where Shakspeare found 
his Falstaff, except in the mine of 
his own invention ? 

At the same time, whilst the ab- 
stracting and combining powers of 
the imagination have entered into 
the invention of such characters, 
they appear to be individuals. Con- 
summate art makes us forget that 
they have been invented, and gives 
them the free and familiar air of 
reality. The bulk of fiction writers, 
unable to create imaginary beings of 
this description, take a shorter road 
towards individuality, by adopting in- 
dividuals ready made ; and copy or 
caricature human nature, as it has 
the misfortune to fall in their way. 
Their readers feel some difference 
of effect, but are not always quite 
clear as to the cause of their being 
better pleased with ideal than acci- 
dental imitation. They have been 
assured ofsomc village, or town, or 
family, where the most ideal comic 
characters, to a certainty, lived, long 
before and after they were so kind as 
to visit the brain of the genius that 
portrayed them ; and mistaking 
hints for prototypes, they associate 
the idea of lively character-painting 
with the copying of alive man. The 



commonest novel shows them some 
feigned name, under which there is 
no more of human nature described, 
than what exactly tallies with the 
slander or ridicule attached to the 
neighbour whose intended likeness 
they recognise ; and they are apt to 
imagine, tliat Le Sage and Cervantes 
had recourse to the same expedi- 
ents. 

We are rarely presented, in verse, 
with the same garrulous common- 
place fiction as in prose. The bad 
novelist is familiarly, the bad poet is 
loftily, tiresome. And, is indifferent 
verse, it may then be asked, more 
tolerable than the mediocrity of 
prose ? No, it is a great deal worse. 
This circumstance, however, is an 
indirect argument in favour of verse. 
We must be pleased with it highly, 
or not at all. It is a noble instru- 
ment, on which imperfect execution 
is insupportable. The prose descri- 
ber of life may, without disappoint- 
ing us, abstain from any attempt to 
raise us above the ordinary sensa- 
tions of life ; and he, for the most 
part, only wearies us by its insipid 
dialogues. But the bad versifier 
disgusts us by adopting the token of 
an enthusiasm which he either feels 
not, or cannot express, and by giving 
the emphasis of numbers to thoughts 
destitute of originality. The deep- 
est bathos of expression is therefore 
to be found in verse, and for the same 
reason also its highest beauty. 

In addition to harmony, the poet 
gives his language a degree of selec- 
tion and refinement, which is not re- 
quired in any species of composition, 
the primary object of which is not 
to delight the imagination. Cowper 
himself, who, with all the delicacy 
of his genius, dreaded the harmony 
of verse interfering with his inspi- 
ration, in the same manner as the old 
Presbyterians feared that correct 
psalmody might disturb their devo- 
tions, has nevertheless advised poets 
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to use “ words exquisitely chosen .” 
We shall, no doubt, misapply the 
principle of selection to poetry, if 
we suppose that there is a certain 
privileged class of words which are 
at all times to be exclusively chosen 
by the composer, and another class 
which he is bound, under every cir- 
cumstance, to reject. The whole 
world of words ought to be at bis 
command. But it is desirable that 
poetical expression should bring the 
least possible interference of mean 
or discordant associations ; and in 
proportion as language aims at inspi- 
ring beautiful or elevated trains of 
thought, the attention of the mind is 
more awakened to the effect of 
words, and to the minutest collateral 
hints which they give to the associa- 
ting faculty. In the intercourse of 
life, men’s minds, quickened by pas- 
sions and interests, acquire a con- 
siderable promptitude in choosing 
expressions which unite perspicuity 
to the understanding, with power 
and delicacy in touching or sparing 
our associations. And hence the 
poet should watch the utterance of 
individuals in their critical and im- 
passioned moments. But he must 
not imitate the unpurified and acci- 
dental style of their discourse ; for 
they have neither time, taste, nor 
circumstances, to make that style 
consistent with a high tone of the 
imagination.* The objects of Na- 
ture are assembled in poetry with 
ideal beauty ; and in like manner, 
its langaage has a beauty beyond con- 
tingent reality. Still, an ideally 
beautified diction may be adapted to 
the lowest as well as the highest 
characters of existence. The resem- 



blance oflife is not lost in its ame- 
liorated diction ; nor are the pea- 
sants oft Home and Sophocles less 
natural, when they speak so as not 
to lower the tone of tragedy, than if 
they suggested the grossest ideas of 
clownish rusticity. In imagination, 
we view existence with a pure anil 
unlimited sympathy, over which 
those accidental circumstances which 
damp our enthusiasm in the real 
world have no control. Emancipa- 
ted, in the pure region of poetry, 
from those checks on the impulses 
of feeling which distract us in real 
life, we give ourselves up to emo- 
tions that exhaust expression without 
being felt to exhaust themselves. 
They appear as if they justified our 
interminable enjoyment of them, and 
as if they were a light raying from 
our being upon infinity. But this is 
not our ordinary impression of life : 
its discourse is therefore, for the 
most part, adapted to a very moder- 
ated state of feeling, and its cast of 
phraseology is often constructed so 
as rather to conceal passion, than to 
convey it. It is marked by forms of 
courtesy and ceremony, by general 
expressions, and by many colloquial 
familiarities, which, if introdu- 
ced into the language of imagi- 
nation, could be by no effort of the 
mind dissociated from vulgar ideas. 
Even when men’s thoughts are put 
into studied compositions which treat 
of the higher utilities of life, their, 
general style will still be, in some 
degree, different from that of the 
poet ; for, though they deal, like 
him, with moral truth, they deal 
with it in a more logical and literal 
manner. At times such prose wri- 



* Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, shows us how hostile the opinion of ancient criticism was 
to mean or trivial expression in poetry. Simplicity, however, is not to be confounded 
with that colloquial trivialness which the ancients meant by the term Aoyoutua.. Diony- 
sius expressly ranks this among the faults of poetic language, when be says, M»f«c /t vtc- 
Aa/iCxsiTa mi ctyicui oti tuttut vcismatk » Ac yntfu*. tcKU tic mki, 
t Pi*. in the tragedies of Douglas and (Edipus Tyraunus. 
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ters will unquestionably be poetical, 
as all eloquence is allied to poetry ; 
but they must cease to be closely 
argumentative, or instructive, in so- 
ber facts, if the character of their 
diction be uniformly imaginative. 
The only conceivable case in which 
a writer’s general object in composi- 
tion will justify such selected and 
supported beauty of diction as the 
poet’s, is when he uniformly addres- 
ses the imagination in unmeasured 
language. In such a work, the style 
will undoubtedly approach very near 
to that of poetry. And yet 1 cannot 
help imagining, that when measure 
is dropped, the character of compo- 
sition will always naturally decline 
into a less exquisite choice of expres- 
sion, than when the composer’s mind 
teems with thoughts that “ volunta- 
rily move harmonious numbers.* For, 
when expression flows within the 
clear limits of harmony, its increased 
emphasis to the ear, and distinctness 
to the memory and conception, must 
expose the beauty and propriety of 
every word and phrase in a more 
trying light to our associations, than 
if we met them in unmeasured lan- 
guage. And there is many a clause 
which we should pass over quietly 
in a prose sentence, even addressed 
to the imagination, which would 
strike us as redundant, or insipid, in 
the form of metre. 

Accordingly, in all languages, the 
character of measured and unmea- 
sured composition has been different, 
both in boldness and refinement of 
expression. Peculiar licenses have 
been granted to the former, partly 
owing to the vehemence of feeling 
which we associate with the flow of 
numbers, and partly owing to the 
deeper permanence of verse in our 
memory, rendering slight departures 
from the ordinary structure of 
speech less obscure than they would 



be in prose. In speaking of such pe- 
culiarities of poetical diction, no one 
will dispute that they are liable to 
constant and extreme abuse in the 
hands of unskilful employers. But, 
because a thousand unmeaning com- 
pound epithets have been used by 
bad poets, shall we condemn such 
phrases as the h at of Ho- 

mer, or the *iKM7rof«r nrrm of Pindar ? 
Or can it be denied such expres- 
sions as the “ rosy-fingered morn- 
ing,” and the “ wind-footed steeds,” 
are wholy above the tenor of prose ? 
The pages of Milton and Shak- 
speare teem with so many similar 
phrases, that it is unnecessary to 
quote them. 

From this opinion, that poetry has 
a right to unprosaic graces, it by no 
means follows that her right to them 
is at all times to be equally exerci- 
sed. We shall meet with agreeable 
sentences in the best poets, as hum- 
ble in diction as our ordinary dis- 
course. But we are not on this ac- 
count to identify the simplicity of 
poetry with that of common conver- 
sation, nor impugn her privilege 
of rising above it, because she can 
gracefully descend to its level. The 
ordinary language oflife abounds in 
a greater proportion of general terms, 
than to images embodied to the fan- 
cy. But in poetry we wish nature 
to be not abstractedly, but pic- 
turesquely, intelligible. For the 
beauty of the universe is like that of 
a living being to the poet’s eye. At 
the same time, whilst his sympathy 
attributes mind to the material world, 
his fancy, impatient of cold and ge- 
neral terms, clothes his own mental 
workings in the symbols of material 
images. Thus figurative language is 
doubly natural to poetry, from the 
disposition of enthusiasm to ascribe 
consciousness to the surrounding 
creation, and from its wish to con^ 
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vey thoughts in the most impressive 
and palpable signs. The necessity 
of man, it is true, probably more 
than his passions, gave a high degree 
of figurativeness to his early speech. 
Butthis is one of the characteristics 
which language loses, to a considera- 
ble degree, in the progress of its 
cultivation. Not only philosophy 
multiplies abstract terms, but words 
of figurative etymology come to be 
applied, without reference to their 
fanciful origin, which is forgot in 
their continued use, as the stamp of 
coins is effaced by long circula- 
tion.* 

But poetry claims a right to re- 
vive, at will, the primitive figura- 
tiveness of human speech, as if con- 
scious of her primogeniture among 
the arts of language. At the same 
time the poet also avails himself of 
all the richness and refinement, and 
even philosophical accuracy, which 
speech acquires by cultivation. His 
enthusiasm will naturally prompt him 
to body forth, in sensible images, 
many thoughts, which dispassionate 
language would convey in general 
terms. But his taste will also in- 
form him, that diction may have too 
much, as well as too little imagery ; 
and that the relief of plain and even 
abstract expression may have its 
place as usefully in poetry, as shade 
in painting. The attainment of that 
style, in which profound intellectual 
conceptions harmonize with the hues 
of fancy, is a gift which genius may 
be said to reach peculiarly by its 
own industry ; and is frequently one 
of the latest fruits of a poet’s expe- 
rience. His quick sympathies with 
nature belong to him in spite of him- 
self, and his mind is led spontaneous- 
ly into deep reflections on life by 
the same involuntary sensibilities. 
But, in conveying them to others, 



he has the fresh task of raising their 
minds, by an instantaneous medium 
of communication, to understand na- 
ture with his own perceptions and 
feelings, which are above their 
usual habits of thought. When 1 
justify the poet’s attention to lan- 
guage, I wish not to be understood 
to mean elaborate zeal for trivial ar- 
tifices, but the anxiety of genius to 
give its heart-felt observations of 
nature their utmost force and felici- 
ty of expression. Viewed in this 
light, the study of style is not 
searching for the means to weaken 
genius, but to guide and prevent 
exhaustion of its strength, and to 
save every portion of its inspired 
meaning from being lost to us by the 
medium of communication. There 
is danger, no doubt, in too strongly 
enforcing all general positions. That 
happy diction which makes us feel, 
in the perusal of it, that nothing 
could be added, and nothing taken 
away — who shall deny that it may 
sometimes present itself to the com- 
poser’s mind in the very first heat 
of composition, and that it may af- 
terwards elude all the anxiety of his 
research ? It is equally true, that 
solicitude may produce affected and 
artificial phraseology , instead of that 
perfection of art which Nature ap- 
pears to speak with unpremeditated 
felicity, however deeply her best ex- 
pression may have been studied. 
But let it not be forgot, that the art 
and the artificialness of poetry are 
different things, and that the most 
exquisite simplicity of poetical lan- 
guage is often produced by the 
deepest study. Upon the whole, 
shall we recommend the study, or 
the neglect of diction, to the poet, 
supposing him to possess original 
powers ? Shakspeare will probably 
come to his recollection, who is said 



* Thus the word daisy is a thousand times pronounead without onr adverting to the 
heauty of its name, so easily traced in etymology, rw. the eye of day. 
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to hare never blotted a line. Not 
on paper perhaps, but who can as- 
sure us that he may not have blot- 
ted thousands on the tablet of his 
imagination ? A mind of such elec- 
tric rapidity might study as much in 
ten minutes, as another in as many 
hours. A man, however, ought to 
be tolerably well assured that he is 
another Shakspeare, before he as- 
sumes this liberty. Were we to fol- 
low the inference that is sometimes 
drawn from mere tradition respect- 
ing Shakspeare, we might imagine 
that negligence is the parent of feli- 
city in poetry. But Tasso, Ariosto, 
Dante, Virgil, Euripides, and Milton, 
did not think so. And who shall 
despise that solicitous cultivation of 
diction, which they avowed and fer- 
vidly practised ? Ariosto, the dar- 
ling poet of imagination, it is true, 
carried his industry, in this respect, 
too far ; for he shortened his days 
by toiling at the correction of his 
compositions. Virgil, without the 
eloquence which he thus attained, 
might have failed to perpetuate Ro- 
man glory ; and Camoens would not 
have otherwise given his country a 
rank among poetical nations — for the 
plan of the Lusiad is by no means 
admirable. Chaucer, for want of 
style, left the English language un- 
fixed and barbarous for an hundred 
and fifty years after his death. Had 
the diction of Dante been no better, 
the history of Italian literature 
would have also been postponed. 
But the Divina Comtnedia is popular 
in Italy, whilst Chaucer’s works are 
scarcely intelligible in England ; for 
Dante's poetry gave a bulwark to 
his native speech against the rava- 
ges of time. 



I am aware that, if 1 professed to 
offer an entire treatise on Poetry, it 
would be proper for me to enter on 
the classification of its different 
kinds — such as the Narrative, Dra- 
matic, Lyrical, &c. But, consistent- 



ly with the plan of the course which 
1 have sketched out, 1 could appro- 
priate only one Lecture to the treat- 
ment of poetical subjects in an ab- 
stract point of view ; and within the 
bounds of a single discourse, 1 could 
not hope to include a satisfactory 
discussion of the character which 
belongs to those different classes of 
poetry. I pass, therefore, to ano- 
ther topic, which I thought might be 
more easily comprehended within 
my limits. This is, the connexion 
of poetry with human improvement 
— the influence which the poet’s art 
receives from civilization, and the 
moral utility which it renders back 
to society. 

The first branch of the subject 
may be treated in the shape of a 
speculative question. How far the 
continued progress of knowledge 
and philosophy is likely to affect the 
future character of poetry, and its 
influence over the human mind ? 
The chief objection to such an in- 
quiry, which 1 can anticipate, is, the 
undefined meaning which we attach 
to the idea of future human civili- 
zation. That objection, however, 
may be greatly obviated, if we only 
assume that degree of intellectual 
progress to be probable, in the fu- 
ture history of mankind, which is 
justified by the experience of their 
past improvement. We know that 
man may be too barbarous to be ca- 
pable of relishing the arts of imagi- 
nation — we know that a little civili- 
zation is sufficient to awaken his 
poetical powers — we know that, in a 
long lapse of ages, he has improved 
in every thing more than in poetry — 
and there are circumstances, accom- 
panying the general diffusion of 
knowledge, which will at least war- 
rant the statement of a question, 
Whether they are propitious, or not, 
to the production and enjoyment" of 
poetry ? 

1 am not a convert to the doctrine 
of those who conceive the cultiva- 
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tion of Poetry, and the other Fine 
Arts, to be only an intermediate 
stage, in the advancement of the 
human mind, from ignorance and 
barbarism, to the utmost intellectual 
ripeness of which society at large 
is susceptible. But 1 will, never- 
theless, attempt to state, with anxious 
justice, whatever seems to me capa- 
ble of being alleged in favour of that 
supposition. To whatever conclu- 
sion we may be led, who would not 
fervidly wish the assumed probabili- 
ty to be true, when we speak of the 
moral improveableness of human 
nature ? It is no Utopian construc- 
tion of this doctrine to suppose, that 
the species, like an individual, must 
grow, collectively, better acquainted 
with their own interests, by age and 
experience, “ whilst day unto day 
uttercth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” We must 
suppose, that men will guard against 
relapses into darkness and supersti- 
tion, in proportion as they feel the 
blessings of truth. The philosopher 
is the unquestioned guardian of this 
intellectual progress. But in the 
history of human improvement, the 
Poet’s compositions, whilst they pre- 
ceded all sober inquiry into moral 
and physical truth, appealed to pas- 
sions that were interwoven with ig- 
norance and credulity. Some civi- 
lization was necessary to call forth 
the art of Poetry ; such as the hu- 
man mind having recognised some 
vague religious feelings and the ge- 
neral laws of moral sympathy. It 
was also necessary that the aspect 
of society should possess some im- 
posing artilicial splendour, before 
it could be a fit subject for heroic 
narrative. But, when these circum- 
stances had concurred, the birth of 
Poetry was complete. A r escio quid 
majus iiascitur Iliadet There are 
more refined sentiments to be met 
with than in Homer’s works ; hut 
there is do author more absolutely a 
poet. 



The history of Art is very dif- 
ferent from that of Science. The 
first imitators of Nature revelled in 
the new occupancy of the field ; and 
they speedily attaiued an excellence 
which, if rivalled, has never been 
surpassed. The materials of de- 
scription which Nature offered to 
succeeding poets, if not exhausted, 
were at least partially encroached 
upon. Meanwhile, the very love of 
novelty in the human breast, which 
has led on the arts towards improve- 
ment, has generally given them, af- 
ter they have reached to a certain 
point of excellence, an opposite im- 
pulse towards decay. In science, 
on the contrary, the accumulation of 
facts produces the means of simpli- 
fying principles ; and all knowledge 
that is gaiiicd, tends towards the ac- 
quisition of more, just as the iron 
that is dug from the mine, in return, 
facilitates the work of the miner. 
And this is the case, not only in the 
physical, but moral experience of 
men. Is it possible t0 3hut our eyes 
on the fact, that prejudices, which 
the philosophers of a late age durst 
not discountenance, have lost their 
hold even over the vulgar ? But 
philosophy and science destroy not 
merely those noxious bigotries which 
deform the uncultivated human 
mind ; they also strike at the root of 
many innocent, superstitious creduli- 
ties, which naturally blossom into 
poetry. A philosophically religious 
view of the universe gives an awful 
unity to our conception of its first 
cause, which lays prostrate the pow- 
ers of fancy. As the motions of Na- 
ture are traced, they are more and 
more found to be regulated by im- 
mutable laws, which, when ascribed 
to one Omnipotent Being, give the 
mind but little disposition to dream 
of fanciful and subordinate spiritual 
agencies, interfering with the ope- 
rations of the world. The poet 
however has been indebted, for 
beautiful subjects, to these “ detiu- 
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puppets of divinity and if they had 
not been once the objects of serious 
belief, they probably would not have 
found their way into his imagination. 
Whilst man was ignorant of the phy- 
sical truth of Nature, there was an 
air of familiar and impassioned agen- 
cy presented to his mind, in all her 
operations. Her changes appeared 
to him the actions of separate and 
even capricious beings, and not the 
effects of laws on unconscious mat- 
ter. The eclipse and the sunshine, 
the calm and the conflict of the ele- 
ments, their whispers, their storms, 
and their echoes, had all a voice, or 
a vision, to his superstitious heart. 
The very solitude and silence of the 
earth were haunted, to his imagina- 
tion. The caverns of the ocean 
seemed to be built by the hands of 
giants or genii. The voices of spi- 
rits were heard from the waves, and 
fairies sported on the yellow sands, 
or in the moonlight forests. Till 
philosophy stepped forth, and disen- 
chanted all this illusion, even to the 
vulgar eye. There is now no more 
credit for the dapper elves. The 
daylight of geography pursues the 
poet in the locality of his subjects, 
so that he has no terra incognita 
where his imaginary scenes may re- 
main uncontradicted by the traveller. 
Every natural phenomenon too is 
reduced to cold unpoetical causes. 
Even the pillars of Fingal’s cave are 
expounded, by the hard-hearted mi- 
neralogist, on principles of chemical 
fusion or crystallization. To pur- 
sue the same train of argument re- 
specting the influence of philosophi- 
cal knowledge on poetical fancy, it 
may be remarked, that although we 
may enjoy a superstitious mythology, 
without believing it, yet we like it 
better when it comes down to us from 
a superstitious age, than when it is 
got up to the imagination, like a 



phantasmagoria at noon-day, by the 
poet of enlightened times which have 
surviveJ such credulities. Should 
an epic author, for instance, at this 
day, attempt to revive the machine- 
ry of the Iliad, he would not, pro- 
bably, find its gods and goddesses 
produce a very lively illusion. 
W hereas, when a Poet transmits 
superstitions coeval with himself, he 
gives us a picture of past existence, 
fresh with sincerity, and fraught with 
authentic character, like the — 

“ Prevailing Poet, whose undoubling mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.*' 

On these grounds, namely, that 
Poetry may be suspected to exhaust 
her own resources in presenting re- 
iterated descriptions of Nature ; that 
some of the fairest flowers of Poetry 
have been put forth under the morn- 
ing light of civilization, whilst it 
might be said of lingering credulities, 
that they “ shadoay set off the face of 
things;'’ and that the human mind, 
when it learns soberly to contem- 
plate existence, sees the powers of 
magic exorcised, and superstition 
part with her charms as well as her 
terrors — on these grounds appears 
to me to be founded the only possi- 
bility of suspecting, that the tenden- 
cy of continued civilization is to limit, 
rather than enlarge, the influence of 
Poetry on the human mind. 

In stating these arguments, I have 
spoken of the progress of Poetry 
seeming to exhaust the materials 
which external nature offers as sub- 
jects of description to the poet. I 
use the expression “ seeming,” be- 
cause there is an appearance of such 
a fact without the reality. Sensible 
writers seem to me to have at times 
treated poetical imitation so much in 
the light of a material process, as to 
forget the perpetual and spiritual 
novelty of which it is susceptible.* 



* Madame de Stael has not absolutely argued the probability of Poetry decaying under the 
continued influence of philosophy ; but she takes a view of the Poet’s art, which, if admitted, 
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Madame de Stael, when speaking of 
the poet’s representation of the phy- 
sical world, observes, “ that the por- 
trait can go no farther than the re- 
semblance.” In a certain sense, 
this remark is admissible, and, un- 
doubtedly, the poet of a succeeding 
age cannot continually improve upon 
the imitations of nature made by an 
antecedent one, so as to render the 
resemblance of nature more and 
more striking and faithful ; but still 
he may vary our impressions of ex- 
istence by new and true likenesses. 
The objects of the universe are sus- 
ceptible of varied combinations and 
associations with our moral feelings, 
to an extent which may almost be 
pronounced illimitable. When the 
poetical imitation of nature is com- 
pared, as by the eloquent authoress 
whom 1 have quoted, to the portrait 
of a single person, the illustration 
will deceive us, if it be literally un- 
derstood. The features of the ex- 
ternal universe have diversities of 
aspect, produced by time, by nature, 
and by circumstances, to which there 
is nothing comparable in the chang- 
ing appearances of a solitary indi- 
vidual. The range of objects which 
poetry may convey to our imagina- 
tions, can scarcely be said to be 
limited, but by the extent of hurnatv 
enjoyments. And if we add to the 
diversity of things themselves, the 
different lights of association, in 
which the same objects may be 
viewed, not capriciously, but justly, 



by different minds, we shall proba- 
bly conceive that a world, inhabited 
by active, impassioned, and perisha- 
ble beings, must for ever be an in- 
exhaustible emporium of materials 
to the poet. We may be reminded, 
that poetry attained an early maturi- 
ty and beauty, beyond which she has 
never actually advanced. This fact, 
however, only regards the excel- 
lence of her individual works. Her 
collective variety has increased with 
the progress of society ; and at eve- 
ry new epoch of human improve- 
ment, literature has enriched her 
casket with fresh gems of immortal 
lustre. 

The benefits which Poetry has 
received from splendid and imposing 
false mythologies, form a more im- 
portant argument on the subject. 
It maybe doubted, if the enlighten- 
ed imagination of man may always 
be expected to dwell with the same 
complacency on poetical resources, 
borrowed from ignorance and cre- 
dulity. And one can scarcely help 
suspecting, that in proportion as the 
general religion of society becomes 
purified from superstition, (an event 
which no friend to religion will re- 
gard as visionary,) the gradual 
oblivion into which old traditions and 
mythologies must necessarily fall, 
will probably affect the character of 
poetry with regard to the speciosa 
miracula of her fiction. But, suppo- 
sing the human fancy ceased to con- 
verse with exploded mythologies. 



would lead to that conclusion : " La Po6sie proprement dite,” she says, “ cst Part de pein- 
dre par la parole tout ce que frappe nos regards. L’alliance des sentimens avec les sensa- 
tions cst d6jft un premier pas vers la philosophic." But the language which should paint 
only what strikes our senses in external nature, without allying moral sentiment to physical 
observation, neither can be, nor ever lias been called Poetry. In the Iliad itself, there is 
that first step towards philosophy, to which Madame de Stae) alludes ; not refined senti- 
ments, but the strong and natural outlines of moral feeling which mark the poet’s know- 
ledge of man. But when philosophy is thus transubstantiated into art, does Poetry end 
where the knowledge of human nature begiiuf As well might we say of a picture, in which 
the laws of perspective and human proportions were accurately observed, that it is not 
painting, but anatomy and optics. 

VOL. IV. 55 
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still the active principle of imagina- 
tion must remain alive, and itwill on- 
ly change the objects of its visiona- 
ry enjoyment. The arts may rise 
and fall, but the powers of the mind 
from which they spring cannot be 
extinguished in the constitution of 
man, without a metamorphosis of his 
nature, or rather a disease that 
would paralyze one half of his moral 
fabric. And can this be expected 
from civilization ? No. There is 
an indestructible love of ideal hap- 
piness in the human breast. Whilst 
there is a star in heaven, man will 
look to it with a day-dream of bright- 
er worlds. As long as a mortal and 
imperfect state fails to “ accommo- 
date the shows of things to the de- 
sires of the mind,” the optimism of 
our hearts will fly from the accidents 
and imperfections, to the ideal beau- 
ty and harmony of nature ; and this 
is but another word for poetry. 

The faculty of imagination, as 
Dugald Stewart observes, “ is the 
great spring of human activity, and 
the principal source of human im- 
provement. Destroy this faculty, 
and the condition of man will be as 
stationary as that ofthe brutes.” An 
art, or if that term be objectionable, 
a gift of language, which gratifies us 
by appealing to so important a prin- 
ciple in our nature, cannot but pro- 
duce important effects, both on the 
character of society and of individu- 
als. It is unnecessary to illustrate 
a remark so often inculcated by the 
most liberal-minded philosophers, 
that a quickened and cultivated en- 
thusiasm for the objects of taste 
opens a field for the refined and re- 
doubled enjoyment of existence. 
And as poetry is the most spiritual of 
all the pursuits of taste, and the least 
connected with the luxury of the 
external senses, it can be the least 
suspected of a tendency to enervate 
men’s minds, whilst it cultivates their 
milder affections. At the same time, 



it has not escaped observation, that 
our imperfect natures are in this, as 
in every other instance, exposed to 
the danger of evil accompanying 
good. An imagination constantly 
absorbed in the ideal beauty and 
excellence of a world of fiction, may 
acquire a fastidiousness detrimental 
to useful pursuits, that must be fol- 
lowed, amidst the rough and dull re- 
alities of life. 1 cannot help thinking, 
however, that this fastidiousness is 
more likely to be the disease of a 
weak than of a strong imagination ; 
and that the sympathy which enters 
fervidly into ideal scenes will throw 
itself, with proportioned energy, in- 
to actual concerns. At all events, 
those mental peculiarities which may 
arise from habitually conversing with 
imaginary objects, have little or 
nothing to do with the influence of 
poetry on society at large. They 
relate, if not exclusively, at least in- 
comparably more to the poet him- 
self than to his readers, whose minds 
may enjoy him sufficiently, with 
small risk of contracting the morbid 
habits ascribed to genius. The 
chance of poetry abstracting our 
sympathies so deeply into fiction, as 
to defraud society of one benevolent 
feeling that would be otherwise 
bestowed on real objects, can be a 
subject of apprehension to no man’s 
serious thoughts. The danger, in 
fact, ofthe poet’s command over our 
sensibilities, is not that it may trans- 
port them too far out of the real 
world, but that he may attach them 
too grossly to its enjoyments. And 
there can be no doubt that he 
possesses some power and responsi- 
bility in this respect, since, having 
access to the passions, he may, to a 
certain degree, pollute, as well as 
purify, those fountains of human ac- 
tion. The joyous spirit of poetry 
takes alarm and flight at the pros- 
pect of being subjected to the 
avowed purposes of utility and in- 
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struction. Her primary attraction is 
her dclightfuln^ss ; and if any man 
should inform us that he opened a 
volume of the drama, or repaired to 
the theatre, for the sole sake of 
morality, we might reasonably sus- 
pect that his veracity was one part 
of his morals that stood in need of 
amendment. Nevertheless, moral 
utility may result from employments 
of the mind which have pleasure for 
their object, in the same manner as 
bodily health may be promoted by 
agreeable exercises. It is of mo- 
mentous consequence in the econo- 
my of life, that its hours of leisure 
should be rescued from listlessness, 
or corrosive humours, or sensual 
pursuits, and devoted to studies 
which, at least, engender no evil af- 
fections. How far the mass of 
novels answer this description, it is 
unnecessary for me to attempt de- 
termining. My opinion is, that if 
they increase the sum of human 
idleness, they mitigate its pernicious 
effects. But 1 have endeavoured to 
discriminate the dissipation of the 
mind, produced by common-place 
fiction, from its elevation and ex- 
citement by the true language of 
imagination. And if it be asked, 
what general security we possess, 
for the probability of the poet’s 
talents being employed in support- 
ing the interests of virtue, it may be 
answered, that the nature of Poetry 
itself forms a mighty strong-hold. 
Impurity is an anomalous mixture 
in its character. In the same man- 
ner as the artist, in visible forms, 



regards all profligate hints to our as- 
sociations as utterly foreign to the 
spirit of art ; in like manner, the 
poet finds no sentiments fitted for the 
universal admiration of mankind, but 
those which can be delivered un- 
blushingiy from age to age. Hence 
the poets of barbarous times were 
the prophets of future civilization ; 
and those of enlightened ages still 
impel our imaginations forward into 
conceptions of ideal virtue and hap- 
piness, that make us love to sup- 
pose the essence of our being to be 
immortal. It is therefore but a faint 
eulogium on poetry to say, that it 
only furnishes an innocent amuse- 
ment, to fledge the lagging hours of 
existence. Its effects are incalcula- 
bly more beneficent. Besides sup- 
plying records of human mant-ers, in 
some respects more faithful than 
those of history itself, it upholds an 
image of existence that heightens 
our enjoyment of all the charms of 
external nature, and that deepens 
our sympathies with whatever is 
amiable, or interesting, or venera- 
ble in human character. We can- 
not alter one trait of our bodily 
forms ; but the spiritual impressions 
made on the mind will elevate and 
amend the mind itself. And the 
spirits that would devote themselves 
to be the heroes and benefactors of 
mankind, are not likely to be less 
cherished by the philosophy that re- 
strains their passions, than by the 
poetry that touches their imagina- 
tions with humane and generous sen- 
timents. 
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It may not be known to all our 
readers, that several citizens of Ame- 
rica, addicted to writing books, or, 
like ourselves, to the less ambitious 
composition of periodical articles, 
consider themselves to be in a state 
of declared and justifiable hostility 
with the British press, for what they 
call “ the indiscriminate and virulent 
abuse” which it has lately heaped 
upon their country ; and that in con- 
sequence, some very angry appeals 
and remonstrances, and retaliative 
effusions, have been sent forth, to 
expose the extreme injustice and illi- 
berality with which their unoffend- 
ing republic has been treated on this 
calumniating side of the Atlantic. 
The vanity, or at least the views, of 
the writers to whom we allude, seems 
to have taken rather a singular turn. 
Heretofore a self-sufficient and irri- 
table author’s first ambition was to 
create an extraordinary bustle about 
himself ; and he accordingly, as often 
as the fit was on him, loudly called 
upon the world to become a party iu 
his personal squabbles and fantastic 
resentments ; but the present race of 
paper-warriors of Boston and Phila- 
delphia, magnanimously dismissing all 
consciousness of themselves, are dis- 
playing a more expanded fretfulness, 
as assertors of their country’s repu- 
tation : and lest, we suppose, their 
sincerity should be questioned, they 
have entered into their patriotic ani- 
mosities with all the blind and mor- 
bid zeal, and all the petty punctilious 
susceptibility of affront, that might 
have been expected from the most 



sensitive pretender to genius, while 
defending his owu sacred claims to 
admiration and respect. 

If the questions at issue were con- 
fined to the respective merits of Mr. 
Walsh, the great American appellant, 
against the calumnies of English wri- 
ters,* and our principal periodical 
reviews, which he so bitterly ar- 
raigns, we should leave the bellige- 
rents to fight out their differences in 
a course of harmless missile warfare 
across the Atlantic; but we can per- 
ceive from the tone of Mr. Walsh’s 
book, and of his Boston reviewer,! 
that they have taken up the affair in 
a spirit far exceeding that of an ordi- 
nary literary quarrel. They have 
laboured hard to impress upon Ame- 
rica, that she has become in this 
country the object of systematic ha- 
tred and contumely. Many obselete 
questions have been revived for the 
mere purpose of exasperation, and 
discussed in a tone of the fiercest re- 
crimination. We have hints, not of 
a very pacific kind, of the conse- 
quences that may accrue to England 
from her perverse insensibility to 

the merits of the United States 

These topics, and the inferences ex- 
torted from them, are throughout 
supported by considerable exaggera- 
tion, and occasionally, we regret to 
observe, either by direct falsehoods, 
or by suppressions that amount to 
falsehoods ; so that were it not for 
our confidence in the better sense 
and information of the community 
which those productions are design- 
ed to inflame, we should expect to 



* An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain respecting the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Part first, containing an Historical Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as Colonies, 
and Strictures upon the Calumnies of British Writers. By Robert Walsh, junior. Second 
edition. Philadelphia, 1819. 8vo. pp. 612 

t North American Review and Miscellaneous Journal. New series, No. 11. April, 
182a Boston. - ' 
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find every American that possessed a 
■spark of national pride, burning to 
retaliate upon us, by acts of more 
substantial vengeance than verbal re- 
prisals, for the insolent and unmanly 
sarcasms against his country that he 
is taught to believe has been of late 
the favourite occupation of English 
writers 

We profess to take a very anxious 
interest in all that relates to Ameri- 
ca. The Boston reviewer derides 
the notion of the endearing influ- 
ence of consanguinity ; but wc feel 
it in all its force. We have not 
enough of his philosophy to forget, 
that the community which he is seek- 
ing to inflame against us, is princi- 
pally composed of the children of 
British subjects — that our fathers 
were the countrymen of Washington 
and Franklin. We can never bring 
ourselves to consider the land of 
their birth as absolutely foreign 
ground. AI any generations must pass 
away, and great vicissitudes in our 
mutual sentiments and relations mark 
the close of each, hefore a contest 
between America and England can be 
any thing else than what the late one 
was regarded, an unnatural civil war. 
We cannot but feel too, I hat the cha- 
racter of the principles and institu- 
tions that most attach us to our own 
country, is vitally connected with the 
moral and political destiny of the 
United States ; and that in spite of 
the violent separation, and of any 
changes of forms and titles that may 
have ensued, the Americans of fu- 
ture times will be regarded by the 
world as a race either of improved, 
or of degenerate Englishmen. En- 
tertaining these sentiments, we cor- 
dially unite with those who depre- 
cate all attempts to excite a hostile 
spirit in either country ; and with 
this view shall proceed to point out 
a few instances of the extraordinary 
and unpardonable precipitation with 
which the above-mentioned writers 
have levelled their sweeping accusa- 



tions against the English press ; and, 
for brevity sake, shall take the re- 
view of Mr. Walsh's book in prefer- 
ence to the cumbrous original of 
which it contains an analysis. 

With the generality of our readers 
it might indeed be sufficient to assert, 
and to appeal to their own knowledge 
of the fact, that in this country Ame- 
rica is the object of no such senti- 
ment as systematic hatred or con- 
tempt ; but as the Boston critic has 
boldly cited some examples to the 
contrary, we may as well stop to ex- 
amine how far his selection has been 
fortunate. 

“ It issvell known (says he) that 
one of the most severe attacks ever 
made against this country in a re- 
spectable quarter, is the one contain- 
ed in the 61 st number of the Edin- 
burgh review and the writer 
(Air. Sydney Smith) is classed among 
the “ malignant contributors,” to 
whom “ abusive books of travels in 
America are entrusted,” and who do ' 
not hesitate to gratify their feelings 
of personal animosity, and their joc- 
ular propensities, at the expense of 
truth and candour. We have this 
offensive libel before us, and we an- 
swer — 

It accuses the English cabinet of 
impertinence for treating the Ameri- 
cans with ridicule and contempt, and 
dwells upon the astonishing increase 
of their numbers and resources, as a 
proof that England and the other 
powers of the old world must soon 
be compelled to respect them. ft 
praises the cheapness of the Ameri- 
can establishments ; it compares the 
spirit of the American and English 
governments in relation to the liberty 
of the subject, and gives the prefer- 
. ence to the former. 

It praises the simple costume of 
the American judges anJ lawyers, 
and is unsparing of its lidicule of 
the “ calorific ivigs” of our Ellenbo- 
roughs and Eldons. It commemo- 
rates the cheapness and purity ol ti e 
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administration ofjustice in America, 
and exposes the expense and delays 
of the English Court of Chancery. 

The reverend and “ malignant 
contributor” extracts the details of 
Mr. Hall’s visit to Mr. Jefferson, and 
Mr. Fearon's to Mr. Adams, both 
tending to increase our admiration 
of those respectable characters. 

He agrees with Mr. Kearon, that 
the indolence of the American char- 
acter is a proof of the prosperity of 
the country. — He gratifies his “ per- 
sonal animosity” by expressing his 
“ real pleasure” inciting Mr. Brad- 
bury’s attestations to their indepen- 
dence and hospitality, and Mr. Hall’s 
to the good sense and courtesy pre- 
vailing in their social circles — to 
their extraordinary liberality to 
strangers in pecuniary transactions — 
and to “ the gallantry, high feeling, 
and humanity of the American 
troops and finally, the libeller 
vents some encomiums upon the re- 
ligious habits of the American peo- 
ple, and the great respectability of 
their clergy. 

Here is praise enough, one should 
think, for national vanity of an ordi- 
nary appetite ; but Mr. Smith has 
had the arrogance to glance at two 
little facts, upon the first of which 
the Boston critic seems particularly 
sore — the scantiness of their native 
literature — and the institution of sla- 
very, the greatest curse and stain 
upon a civilized community ; and this 
foul proceeding on the part of the 
reverend reviewer has cancelled all 
the merit of his previous panegyric. 

We had intended to have taken 
one of the papers in another period- 
ical journal which has proved equal- 
ly offensive on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and to have given a similar 
summary of its contents ; but the 
specimen we have selected of an ar- 
ticle pre-eminently stigmatized for 
its injustice and illiberality, will be 
sufficient to satisfy every rational 



Englishman or American, that verj 
little dependence is to be placed on 
those directors of public opinion in 
the latter country, who assert that it 
has been the subject of “ indiscrimi- 
nate and virulent abuse” in this. 

The North American Review, in 
a long episode, arraigns the English 
writers and politicians (including Mr. 
Bentham and Lord Greyj for their 
profound ignorance of some impor- 
tant peculiarities in the government 
of the United States. Assuredly, 
we may with equal truth retort the 
accusation, and express our astonish- 
ment that Mr. Walsh, and the con- 
ductor of the Boston Review, Mr. 
Everett, both of whom passed some 
years in England, should have re- 
turned to their own country, so sin- 
gularly unacquainted with the most 
notorious characteristics of our con- 
stitution, and with the consequences 
as manifested in the political senti- 
ments of our people. Did they ne- 
ver hear, that our frame of govern- 
ment was compounded of monarchi- 
cal and republican elements ? that 
these elements were in a state of 
ceaseless conflict ? that every En- 
glishman, who arrives, or thinks he 
has arrived, at the age of discretion, 
makes it a point to extol the one, and 
decry the other, according as his 
education, or temperament, or inter- 
ests throw him into the ranks of 
cither of our great contending par- 
ties ? Are they not aware that in 
this fierce intestine war of opinion, 
which has been now for a couple of 
centuries raging among us, the high- 
est personages of the land on the one 
side, and the most sacred rights of 
the people on the other, are daily 
assailed with the most virulent abuse 
and ridicule ? During their resi- 
dence in England, did Messrs. Walsh 
and Everett never throw their eyes 
over the columns of one of our rant- 
ing patriots, or over the antijacobi- 
nical effusions of a ministerial de- 
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elaimer 1 Did Ihey never pass by 
one of our caricature-shops, where 
kings and queeus, ministers and op- 
positionists, judges and bishops, and 
every man, wuman, and child, who 
has the good fortune to be of suffi- 
cient celebrity for the purpose, are 
regularly gibbetted for the enter- 
tainment of u people, who consider 
one of their most glorious privileges 
to be that of laughing at their supe- 
riors ? Did these enlightened obser- 
vers of British manners never disco- 
ver that it is one of the customs of 
our country to tolerate all this, and 
that the most prominent objects of 
those attacks are, for the most part, 
among the first to enter into the spi- 
rit of the joke against themselves ? 
And if the United States of America 
now and then happen to come in for 
a share of the wit or scurrility that 
is going on, do they not perceive that 
it is in reality a tribute to her impor- 
tance, and that she may safely leave 
her quarrel in the hands of the ad- 
mirers of republics among us, who 
will not fail in due season to retaliate 
with equal venom, if not equal wit, 
upon some of the popular royal butts 
of the day — the Bourbons, or the Ho- 
ly Alliance, or the august represen- 
tative of what is most monarchical in 
the eyes of men, the Emperor of all 
the Russias. Surely a moment's re- 
flection might have shown them that 
on such occasions silence and good- 
humour are the only effectual wea- 
pons of defence, and that no wise and 
sober American should feel serious 
alarm for the character and dignity 
ef his nation, even though a Scotch 
critic should make unreasonably light 
of Mr. Joel Barlow’s inspirations, or 
because Mr. Sydney Smith’s pen, in 
an hour of thoughtless gayety, ad- 
dressed some words of friendly ad- 
monition to the United States of Ame- 
rica, under the homely appellation of 
“Jonathan.” Yet such are among 
the provocations that have called 
forth Mr. Walsh, as the protagonist 



of his “ calumniated country,” that 
he may, “ if possible, arrest the war, 
which is waged without stint or in- 
termission upon its national reputa- 
tion.” 

However irrational this extraor- 
dinary sensitiveness may be, we sus- 
pect that the secret cause of it may 
be easily discovered. 

We have had occasion to mingle 
pretty freely with American travel- 
lers in this and other countries of 
Europe, and to study their senti- 
ments and manners with some share 
ofattention. Among them we found 
several who might be compared with 
the best specimens of the best clas- 
ses of any community that can be 
named — accomplished gentlemen and 
scholars, who had crossed the seas 
for the honourable purpose of en- 
larging their views, and travelling 
down their prejudices, and whose 
conversation afforded infinite stores 
of interesting information and manly 
speculation. They were distin- 
guished by manners happily com- 
posed of frankness and refinement, 
by great ardour in the pursuit of 
practical knowledge, and by a deep 
but temperate preference for the 
institutions of their native country. 
The greater number, if not all of 
them, have returned to America, 
where their rank and acquirements 
predestine them to share in the con- 
duct of public affairs, and where we 
sincerely trust, that their better in- 
fluence will prove a corrective to 
the baneful doctrines of such men as 
Mr. Walsh and his Boston coadjutor. 
But others, and we must add, the 
large majority, were persons of a 
very different stamp. They were 
vulgar, vain, and boisterous ; their 
acquirements were common-place 
and limited. Their conversation 
was made up of violent declamations 
against slavery ( Americe monarchy) 
and as loud assertions of the superi- 
ority of America over all the coun- 
tries of the globe. This latter feel- 
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ing, poshed to the utmost verge of 
extravagant pretension, is (according 
to the concurring testimony of 
travellers) a prominent trait in the 
second-rate American character ; 
aod, when encountered either by ar- 
gument or ridicule, or what is worst 
of all, by facts, seldom fails to pro- 
voke such angry remonstrances as 
those of the plaintiffs in the present 
action of slander against the writers 
of Great Britain. In their own coun- 
try, indeed, this national preposses- 
sion, being rarely exasperated by re- 
sistance, does not always swell be- 
yond the bounds of a buoynnt and 
harmless self-complacency, a little 
offensive perhaps to strangers, but 
there the matter ends : it is only 

when an American of this class 
comes to Europe, more especially to 
Great Britain, and finds himself dai- 
ly confronted by men who resolutely 
contest his claims, that his admira- 
tion of himself assumes the inflamma- 
tory form of unmeasured hatred and 
rudeness to those who have the au- 
dacity to prefer themselves. 

This irritable and exaggerated self- 
love arises from a striking peculiari- 
ty in the foundation of an Ameri- 
can’s national vanity. Other nations 
boast of what they are, or what they 
have been — but a trne citizen of the 
United States exalts his head to the 
skies in the contemplation of the fu- 
ture grandeur of his country. W ith 
him the pride of pedigree is rever- 
sed. Others claim respect and ho- 
nour through a line of renowned an- 
cestors ; an American glories in the 
achievements of a distant posterity. 
Others appeal to history ; an Ameri- 
can to prophecy. The latter mo- 
destly calls on us to discount his pre- 
dictions ; and, on no better security, 
to hand him over the full amount in 
ready praise. His visions are like 
those of the Trojan prince in 
Elysium, gazing with anticipated rap- 
ture on the passing forms of his il 



lustrious descendants. You must 
beware how you speak of a worthy 
native of Kentucky as the son of a 
respectable planter. No, no, “You 
don’t catch the thing at all.” He is 
to be considered, and duly venerated, 
as the great-grandfather of some im- 
mortal warrior, or legislator, or poet. 
This system of raising a fictitious cap- 
ital of renown, which his posterity is 
to pay off (an invention much resem- 
bling our financial anticipations) is 
the secret of an American’s extraor- 
dinary pretensions, and of his fore- 
ness when they are not allowed. 
With Malthus in one hand, and a 
map of the back settlements in the 
other, he boldly defies us to a com- 
parison with America, as she is to be, 
and chuckles with precocious exul- 
tation over the splendours which the 
“ geometrical ratio” is to shed upon 
her story. This appeal to the fu- 
ture is his never-failing resource. If 
an English traveller complains of 
their inns, and hints his dislike to 
sleeping three or four in a bed, first 
he is a calumniator ; and next he is 
advised to suspend his opinion of the 
matter, until another century shall 
demonstrate the superiority of their 
accommodations. So in matters of 
literature and science — if Shak- 
speare, and Milton, and Newton are 
named, we are told to wait — “ wait 
till these few millions of acres shall 
be cleared, when we shall have idle 
time to attend to other things — only 
wait till the year 1900 or 2000, and 
then the world shall see how much 
nobler our poets, and profounder our 
astronomers, and longer our teles- 
copes, than that decriped old hem- 
isphere of yours could produce.” 
This propensity to look forward 
with confidence to the future exal- 
tation of their country, may, in the 
abstract, be natural and laudable ; 
but when the Americans go farther, 
and refer to that wished-for period 
as one in which the comparative 
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glory of England shall be extinguish- 
ed for ever, they allow themselves 
to be betrayed iuto hopes at once 
unnatural and absurd. Let us admit 
that their proudest predictions shall 
lie fully accomplished — that the day 
is to come, when the immense north- 
ern Continent between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, shall be all their 
own — an assemblage of contiguous 
circles of independent states, each a 
kingdom in itself, and the great fede- 
ral compact, like a vast circumfer- 
ence binding them together in 
strength and union — the whole the 
residence of cuuntless millions of 
free and enlightened Americans. 
Let us imagine the time arrived 
when American fleets shall cover 
every sea, and ride in every har- 
bour for the purposes of commerce, 
or chastisement, or protection ; when 
the land of America shall be the seat 
of all that is most admirable in the 
eyes of men — of freedom, learning, 
taste, morals. Let us farther sup- 
pose, that when all these are 
“ throned in the West,” old Eng- 
land, sinking beneath the weight of 
years, and the manifold casualties 
by which the pride of empires is 
levelled in the dust, shall have “ fal- 
len from her high estate,” — in that 
day of her extremity, what is the 
language which an Englishman, re- 
membering the deeds of his ances- 
try, might hold to an American, 
who should too exultingly boast of 
the superior grandeur of his coun- 
try 1 Might he not truly and justly 
say, America has reason to be proud, 
but let her not forget the source 
whence she derived that original 
stock of glory which she has laid 
out to such admirable account. 
Who were the men that first tamed 
those barren tracts which have since 
become a garden ? Englishmen. — 
Who laid the foundations of those 
capitals, now the emporia of com- 
merce and of science ? English- 
men. — Who taught you the arts of 



navigation, which have brought that 
commerce to perfection ? English- 
men. — From what code did you first 
catch that spirit of freedom which 
achieved your independence, and 
has so happily preserved it? From 
the laws and institutions of England. 
— Where did your infant science 
and literature find their models of 
deep thought, of exquisite composi- 
tion, of sublime conception ? In the 
writings of immortal Englishmen, 
your ancestors and instructors. No, 
never imagine that the most splendid 
consummation of your destinies can 
give you an exclusive lustre, in 
which the name of England has no 
right to share. The bands of gene- 
rous exiles whom in ages past she 
sent forth to be the founders of your 
race, were her sons, and carried 
the elements of grandeur within 
them. In every stage of their ad- 
venturous career, the genius of their 
original country was among them, di- 
recting and consecrating their efforts. 
You have a right to be proud ; but 
you are also to remember, that what 
you make your highest boast, is, af- 
ter all, the good old spirit of British 
freedom, of which you are the lineal 
inheritors. This is an honour of 
which no vicissitudes can deprive 
her Let the name of England fade 
away from the list of nations — let her 
long line of statesmen, heroes, and 
scholars, and “ the many wondrous 
things they did in their day,” be 
buried in oblivion — still, as long as 
an empire of Americans survives, 
speaking her language, cherishing 
her institutions, and emulating her 
example, her name shall be pro- 
nounced with veneration throughout 
the world, and her memory be cele- 
brated by a glorious monument. 

Before we conclude, we cannot 
refrain from adverting to one curi- 
ous topic introduced by the Boston 
reviewer, upon which he enlarges, 
with considerable warmth, through 
half a dozen closely printed pages — 
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the comparative purity of the En- 
glish language in the works of British 
and American writers : our readers 
will readily conjecture to whom the 
preference is assigned. The Amer- 
ican stoutly maintains that we have 
no right to dictate to his country on 
this head ; and that she is, and shall 
be, the sole judge of the words she 
shall employ, and the significations 
they shall bear. “ That every in- 
novation which has taken place since 
the time of Shakspeare, or of Mil- 
ton, in the English language in En- 
gland, should be recognised as au- 
thority, and every change which has 
taken place in the language in Amer- 
ica, in the same interval, should be 
stigmatized as a corruption, (he) 
sees no good reason in philology or 
common sense : it appears (t 9 him) 
mere arrogant pedantry.” Now 
really this quarel about words seems, 
to us, to be silly in the extreme, and 
to betray, on the part of the writer, 
great ignorance of the subject he un- 
dertakes to discuss : certainly the 

current language of America is to be 
at her own disposal ; and she is as 
free as England to circulate as many 
new, or call in as many old words, as 
she pleases. But what will be the 
consequence of the capricious ex- 
ercise of such a right ? Why, that a 
particular standard of the language 
will arise in America, differing from 
the English standard, and which En- 
glish writers and readers will not re- 
cognise to be authority. It will be 
in vain to tell us that the American 
innovations have “ good reasons in 
philology and common sense.” The 
only question we have to ask is, 
whether our best writers and speak- 
ers have adopted them ; and if they 
have not, we, ofnecessity, pronounce 
them to be corruptions. The ut- 
most concession we could make in 
such a case, would be to imitate the 
courteous Parisian’s observation on a 
phrase of Dr. Moore’s : “ It is not 



French, but it deserves to be so.” 
If these innovations proceed in 
either country to such an extent as 
to cause a material difference be- 
tween the languages, how idle to 
ask which is the better English. 
The better English will always be 
the English of the British court and 
senate, and of distinguished British 
authors ; while the language of 
America, with all its appeals to 
“ philology and common sense,” 
must submit to be termed a dialect. 

If America be ambitious of form- 
ing a language that shall rival or su- 
persede the parent tongue, there is 
indeed one (and only one) mode of 
accomplishing her object ; but that 
she will find to be a work of far more 
difficulty than the Boston reviewer 
appears to have suspected. 

When we speak of the period at 
which a language becomes fixed, we 
seldom annex a very definite or ac- 
curate meaning to the expression. 
Its more ordinary signification we 
imagine to be, that in grammatical 
correctness, in elegance, and in 
strength, the language has then ar- 
rived at its acme of perfection : but 
in this point of view, we are too apt 
to confine our attention to certain 
inherent qualities in the language, 
which, having attained a particular 
point, are supposed to be incapable 
of farther improvement. The true 
mode, howpver, of considering the 
question is, to advert to the genius 
of the writers who have thus far 
moulded the language to their pur- 
poses. The greatest writers in any 
language, let them appear when they 
will, fix that language ; that is, they 
leave in their works models of 
thought and composition, which their 
successors cannot surpass, and which 
are, for that reason, ever after refer- 
red to as standards of unequalled ex- 
cellence. They become the manu- 
als of students, or, in other words, 
the classics of the language. Now, 
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when we say, that those writers fix 
their language, we in reality mean, 
that the mind of their country 
reaches, in their persons, its high- 
est point. The Greek tongue was 
fixed by a group of writers who 
flourished about the time of Socrates; 
but, had the freedom of Athens con- 
tinued, and her intellect advanced — 
had a race of authors in after-times 
sprung up, more eloquent than 
Demosthenes, more profound and 
imaginative than Plato, more elegant- 
ly flowing than Xenophon — no mat- 
ter how many innovations the lapse 
of years might have introduced, these 
latter would have been the fixers of 
the language ; and innumerable 
words and phrases in the writings of 
their predecessors, which are now 
admired for their purity, would pass 
for obsolete or uncouth. But no 
such event occurred. The genius 
ofGreece could not survive her free- 
dom. The successors of the classic 
age were not sparing of innovation ; 
but the mind that could have sancti- 
fied the changes was wanting, and 
that noble language which, in its bet- 
ter days, had been pronounced to be 
a vehicle of thought “ fit for the 
gods,” became, in its latter periods, 
feeble, bloated, and deformed; and, 
after dragging out a precarious exis- 
tence, finally expired, some centuries 
too late for its glory. 

Now, in this case, (or in that of the 
Latin language, whose history is the 
same,) we can at once refer to :in 
unalterable standard of purity; for the 
genius of those countries has run its 
course, and its highest possible attain- 
ments' ape clearly ascertained. Ho- 
mer and Plato, Cicero and Virgil, are, 
in this respect, fixed upon an emi- 
nence, from which nothing but “ the 
oblivion of all things” can displace 
them. But with a living language 
like our own, it is otherwise. While 
English continues to be written and 
spoken, no one can assert that it is 



absolutely fixed : our classic models, 
a century hence, may be very dif- 
ferent from those of the present day ; 
and we must hope that it may be so, 
for unless we presume upon a deplo- 
rable degeneracy of taste in our pos- 
terity, it will be a proof that the 
mind of England gathers strength as 
it moves along. Deeply as we ven- 
erate the names of Shakspeare and 
Milton, we must not forget what a 
glorious event it would he in our his- 
tory to give birth to spirits that could 
soar above them, and whose higher 
conceptions would require to be con- 
veyed in expressions of yet undis- 
covered brilliancy and vigour. 

But it is only by great writers that 
any permanent and authoritative 
innovations can be made. In order, 
therefore, to give a general currency 
to the fluctuations of our language 
that may take place in America, it is 
indispensable that she shall pro- 
duce writers surpassing in genius 
every contemporary and preceding 
author of Great Britain. As long as 
the productions of this country con- 
tinue superior, or equal, they will 
be resorted to by natives and stran- 
gers as the fountains of the language. 
Of this privilege America cannot de- 
prive us by any sullen rejection of 
the novelties we may introduce, or 
hy coining new terms for the uses of 
her citizens, with the pompous im- 
pression of “ philology and common 
sense.” Her language, to be entitled 
to precedence, must make its claim 
through generations of American 
writers, more divine than Shaks- 
peare, deeper and more comprehen- 
sive than Bacon, more sublime than 
Milton, more “ winning soft” than 
Addison, more tersely splenetic than 
Junius, and more excellent, in their 
respective kinds, than the many ad- 
mirable masters of the British tongue 
that have followed, and (we trust) 
are yet to come — then may America, 
with some reason, contest our right 
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to control her phraseology ; but 
until that period shall arrive, her 
critics must not be accusing us of 
“mere arrogant pedantry,” because 
we make the language of our scho- 
lars and men of genius our standard 
of English diction, and are determin- 
ed to exclude from our lips and books 
every obsolete or new-fangled dia- 
lect that may have local sway in Phi- 
ladelphia or at the sources of the 
Missouri. 

Should these and the preceding 
observations chance to fall under the 
eye of an American, he may, per- 
haps, imagine that we too have been 
indulging in offensive animadversions 
upon his nation ; but-we sincerely 
assure him, that we have no inten- 
tion to offend. We think that Ame- 
rica is doing wonders, and we most 
heartily congratulate her. We can- 
not for an instant doubt, that the for- 
mation of a great empire, resembling 
in its best points the best times of 
Great Britain, must prove an auspi- 
cious era in the history of the human 
race. A community, provided with 
ample resources against an endless 
increase of members, and enjoying a 
free bar, a free senate, and a free 
press, if true to itself, must do great 
things. But America is yet in her 
infancy, and must not, like a froward 



child, born to a great estate, and the 
dupe of domestic adulators, imma- 
turely assume the tone and preten- 
sions of a riper period ; she must be 
docile and industrious, and patient of 
rebuke that conveys instruction. — 
She must not talk too much of her 
glory, till it comes. Sbe must not 
make fine speeches about freedom, 
while a slave contaminates her soil. 
She must not rail at English travel- 
lers for visiting her cities and plan- 
tations, and publishing what they see. 
She must not be angry with Lord 
Grey for calling Mr. Fearon “ a gen- 
tleman and she positively must 
not be fretting herself into the pre- 
posterous notion, that there exists in 
this country an organised conspiracy 
against her literary fame. There 
is no such thing. For ourselves, 
we can say, that on a late occasion, 
we felt unfeigned zeal in offering a 
voluntary tribute to the memory of 
an American man of genius ;t and 
that we shall be at all times ready to 
resume so pleasing an office ; while, 
on the part of others, we can refer 
to the universal praises now bestow- 
ing upon the elegant productions of 
Mr. Washington Irving, as a proof 
that American talent has nothing to 
apprehend from the imputed jealou- 
sy and injustice of English criticism. 



* “ Gentleman, as Lord Grey calls Fearon .” — North American Review. 

♦ C. B. Brown. 
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Frederic Schiller was born at 
Marbach, in the duchy of Wirtem- 
berg, on the 10th ofNovember, 1759. 
His father, then a lieutenant in the 
ducal service, was afterwards pro- 
moted to a majority, and appointed 
governor of the palace of La Solitude, 
and inspector of the forests of the 
country. The cultivation of trees 



was his favourite pursuit; in the ma- 
nagement of its forests, he rendered 
important services to his native land, 
and published a work on the subject, 
which attests his knowledge and in- 
telligence. His mother possessed 
that softness and tenderness, which 
is so fascinating in the sex. She had 
a strong relish for the beauties ofna- 
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ture, and was passionately fond of 
music and poetry. Frederic’s coun- 
tenance bore a particular resem- 
blance to that of his mother, whose 
darling he was ; and it was she, who 
communicated to his infant mind that 
bias, which grew up with him, and 
rendered him what he was in after- 
life. He was always with her : she 
taught him to read, and told him 
stories ; and he read to her, and was 
the constant companion of her fre- 
quent walks. An old friend of the 
family gave him the first instruction 
in writing, natural history, and ge- 
ography ; while another, a physician, 
sought to initiate him, in an amusing 
manner, into natural philosophy, par- 
ticularly the structure of the uni- 
verse and of the human body. When 
only three years old, he manifested 
an extraordinary eagerness after 
knowledge, great quickness of ap- 
prehension, and an incessantly active 
imagination. He disliked the usual 
sports of children ; and one of his 
favourite amusements consisted in 
the contemplation of his father’s lit- 
tle collection of pictures and profiles, 
consisting chiefly of oil paintings of 
heroes, princes, and relatives of the 
family. Here he would pass whole 
hours, stedfastly gazing on one pic- 
ture after another, and attempting to 
copy them. Among these paintings 
was one representing the storming 
of Magdeburg, by Tilly, and the 
scenes of horror which ensued. It 
was the best and largest piece in the 
collection. Tilly, with his right 
hand against his side, and the look of 
a blood-thirsty tyrant, was seen riding 
through the streets. Groups of weep- 
ing females, persons of all ages run- 
ning away from the infuriated sol- 
diers, burning and falling houses, and 
all the scenes of woe that attended 
the steps of Tilly, were the subjects 
of this picture. Young Schiller, then 
about six years old, was highly in- 
terested by the many expressive fa- 
ces in this delineation of the rude 



manners of a former age ; and one 
day, laying sacrilegious hands on this 
heir loom, which had already de- 
scended from father to son for seve- 
ral generations, he cut it up into as 
many pieces as there were figures. 
These he pasted upon paper, where 
horse and foot in mingled ranks fol- 
lowed their sanguinary leader, whose 
whole face the boy bad blackened 
to make him look more frightful. 
Then came, upon another piece of 
paper, a long row of men, women 
and children : each man being ac- 
companied by a woman and a child. 
The aged of both Sexes concluded 
the procession. In short, he had re- 
composed the whole in his ow n way ; 
and, upon a third paper, he had pla- 
ced the heads of children on the bo- 
dies of old men, and affixed those of 
young persons to the bodies of old 
women, while a Croat with uplifted 
sword appeared, perhaps, with the 
face of a modest damsel, and a plun- 
dering officer with the head of a spi- 
rited horse. In this manner, he 
transformed a single piece into a 
whole gallery, the third division of 
which, in particular, was not unlike 
some of Hogarth’s caricatures. It 
may easily be supposed that his fa- 
ther, who prized this piece very 
highly, bestowed on him no very a- 
greeable reward for his pains. 

Not long after this, black clouds 
one day announced an approaching 
thunder storm. Flashes of lightning 
began to dart through the atmos- 
phere. Inquiry was made for the 
boy, but he was no where to be 
found. The tempest meanwhile came 
nearer and nearer ; the thunder roll- 
ed awfully, and lightnings burst from 
the bosom of the murky clouds. The 
anxiety of the parents, on account of 
the child, increased with every clap. 
The whole family was employed in 
seeking him. He was at length found, 
just at the moment of descending from 
the top of a very tall lime-tree near 
the house. “ For God’s sake,” cri* 
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ed his father in the greatest alarm, 
“ where have you been ?” “ I only 

wanted to see,” replied the fearless 
and inquisitive boy, •* where all that 
fire came from.” 

We are assured that, at an early 
age, he took great pleasure in the 
perusal of the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament, but that none of 
them gave him such delight as the 
prophet Ezekiel. Whoever recol- 
lects the sublime vision of the dry 
bones (chap, xxxvii.) and turns to 
Franz Moor’s dream in “ The Rob- 
bers,” cannot help being struck by 
the resemblance. 

Schiller’s father, being, as a sol- 
dier, a friend to military institutions, 
conceived that he could not provide 
better for his temporal welfare, than 
by placing him in the Military or Ca- 
roline Academy at Stuttgard. His 
mother was in favour of a private 
school at Tubingen ; but the more 
likely prospect of future promotion 
decided for the academy. This in- 
stitution was, at that time, subject to 
the strict rules of military discipline 
and subordination. The cane, the 
sword, and the drum, summoned the 
pupils to their studies ; and as sol- 
diers are marched to church on a 
Sunday, for the honour of God, so 
the youths of this academy were pa- 
raded to school, for the honour of the 
Muses. March! halt! to the left 
wheel! were the words of command, 
which called them to their lessons : 
and it was, in the same manner, that 
they went to dinner, to play, and to 
bed. But this was not all : the most 
rigid self-denial, the suppression of 
prominent talents not according with 
the plan of education, the relinquish, 
ment of all independence of spirit, 
and the sacrifice of freedom of will, 
were required by the method then 
pursued in this institution. Whate- 
ver was not mentioned by name in 
the school regulations was forbidden 
ground; and it was deemed a crime 
to think of overstepping the limits of 



that science, which was to be culti- 
vated as a profession. 

Schiller entered this academy in 
1773; and in October, the following 
year, he thus wrote to one of his 
youthful friends : — “ Heaven be 
praised, that our criminal code, un- 
der the head of field thefts, has not 
attached a pen illy to thefts in remote 
fields of science ; otherwise 1, poor 
rogue, who dabble in quite hetero- 
geneous sciences, and steal many a 
forbidden fruit in the garden of the 
Pierides, should long since have been 
doomed to the pillory, or exhibited 
with an iron collar about my neck.” 
— A few months later, he wrote to 
the same friend, among other things, 
as follows: — “Do you imagine that 
I shall bow to the yoke of this ab- 
surd, but, in the opinion of the in- 
spectors, rational routine ? So long 
as my spirit can assert its freedom, 
it will not submit to any fetters. To 
the free man, the very sight of sla- 
very is abhorrent — can he then 
calmly survey the chains that are 
forging for himself? My wholesoul 
often revolts at the anticipation of 
punishment, in cases where my con- 
science attest the integrity of my ac- 
tions.” Hence it will appear that 
Schiller’s lively temper and indepen- 
dent sentiments but ill agreed with 
the plan of the academy ; and he but 
too often took fire, when the inspec- 
tors attempted to set limits to his de- 
sire of knowledge, and to check the 
daring flights of his ardent imagina- 
tion. 

Klopstock’s works, especially his 
Messiah, had particular charms for 
the young student. It was not a 
merely fugitive gratification that he 
sought in poetry ; it was his daily 
study : and there can be no doubt 
that the assiduity, with which he 
cultivated the acqaintance of Klop- 
stock’s muse, had the most decisive 
effect on his own poetic improve- 
ment. It was this, that awakened 
and animated his susceptibility for 
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the great and the sublime, as well as 
for the soft and the tender, and fruc- 
tified the germs of those excellencies, 
which so powerfully enchant us in 
the best productions of his later 
years. Klopstock's poems indeed, 
operated upon him with such force, 
that, for a time, religious feelings 
took entire possession of his mind ; 
and, under their influence, he resol- 
ved to choose the church for his fu- 
ture profession This resolution, 
however, he afterwards abandoned, 
and decided in favour of medicine. 

Besides Klopslock's works, Schil- 
ler had still scarcely made himself 
acquainted with any other poetical 
productions than Virgil’s Abieid, 
and the exquisite psalms of eastern 
antiquity, in Luther’s energetic trans- 
lation. Not content with merely re- 
ceiving impressions, his genius al- 
ready aspired to create. He there- 
fore essayed his poetic powers in a 
piece, the hero of which was Moses, 
the eminently conspicuous prophet, 
legislator, leader, and statesman. 
This first attempt, indeed, displayed 
much less of originality, than of a 
laboured imitation ; but what might 
not Schiller, whose later dramatic 
productions breathe a genuine epic 
spirit, in all its sublimity and mag- 
nificence — what might he not have 
achieved in this career, had not his 
fancy, diverted by new impressions, 
winged its flight to a neighbouring 
sphere ! A friend chanced to speak, 
in terms of warm commendation, of 
Gerstenberg’s “ Ugolino,” and lent 
him the piece to read. This tra- 
gedy, which, for detached beauties, 
especially jn the most sublime, af- 
fecting, and pathetic scenes, is 
scarcely surpassed by any in the Ger- 
mnn language, not only moved Schil- 
ler most profoundly, but made a 
permament impression upon him. 
“ Ugolino” and Gothe’s “ Gotz von 
Berlichingen,” gave a new direction 
to his poetic activity, and urged 



him, as it were involuntarily, into 
the tragic walk. It was not till he 
had made himself familiar with these 
pieces, that he became acquainted 
with Shakspeare, whose works ba- 
nished. for a considerable time, 
those of all other writers from Schil- 
ler's society. The study of them 
was long his sole occupation, and 
the emulation of this original was for 
years the object of all his thoughts 
and endeavours. Among the later 
German poets, there were but few 
that interested him. Among his fa- 
vourite works, at this period, may 
he reckoned Lessing’s plays ; the 
poems of Muller, the painter ; and 
“Julius of Tarento,” by Leisewitz. 
The latter, in particular, he knew 
almost by heart, and very happily 
availed himself of many of the ideas 
in his own plays. Let the reader, 
for example, compare the passage 
where Aspermonte shouts in the dead 
man’s ear — “ Blanca ! Blanca ! — If 
he hears not that, he'll never hear 
again” — with that in “ The Rob- 
bers,” where one of the band, in 
like manner, shouts in the ear of 
Franz Moor — “ Holloa, fellow ! there 
is such a thing as parricide !” — ad- 
ding, when he does not hear it — 
“ Dead as a rat!*’ We might also 
adduce this simile of Leisewitz : 
“ In another century, thou, prince, 
wilt be the only one, among all thy 
Tarentines, whose name will be 
known, just as a city disappears in 
the distance, and nothing but its pin- 
nacles is seen towering above it 
and contrast it with the following 
passage of the chorus in “ The Bride 
of Messina” — “Nations and names 
pass away, and dark Oblivion spreads 
her murky pinions over whole gene- 
rations : but the solitary heads of 
princes still shine, irradiated by the 
everlasting beams of Aurora, as the 
towering pinnacles of the world.” 
Schiller’s first dramatic essay was 
a lr;igedy entitled “ The Student of 
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Nassau,” and founded upon a cir- 
cumstance, which had realty hap- 
pened to a young man of that de- 
scription. Auother piece, “ Cosmo 
de Medicis,” in which he exerted 
his utmost powers, bore a strong 
resemblance to “ Julius of Taren'o.” 
This he afterwards destroyed, with 
the exception of some passages 
which he transferred to “ The Rob- 
bers.” 

His lyrical performances of the 
same period are perhaps still more 
imperfect. His first printed produc- 
tion in this line, which he sent by 
stealth from the academy, was in- 
serted in Haug’s Swabian Magazine 
for L776. It bore the title of 
“Evening;” and though its chief 
merit consists in the skilful appro- 
priation of the sentiments of Klop- 
stock, Cramer, Uz. and others, still 
the discerning editor predicted to 
the author an os magna sonaturum. 
His poetical compositions in the 
Military Academy were numerous. 
He and two of his friends were par- 
ticularly struck by the old English 
ballads translated by Herder, and 
strove who could produce the best 
imitation of that style. In many of 
these pieces they were very success- 
ful. They attempted every species 
of poetry, and secretly made an offer 
of a collection of their productions 
to a publisher ; but their choice was 
rather unlucky, as the bookseller, to 
whom they applied, had been dead 
for several years. 

Having completed his course of 
medicine, Schiller would certainly 
have had the degree of doctor con- 
ferred on him, had Stuttgard been at 
that time a university. According 
to custom, however, he delivered, at 
the close of his academical career, a 
medical dissertation, for the subject 
of which, he chose the Connection 
between the Animal and Intellectual 
Nature of Man. This essay evinced 
extensive reading, mastery of lan- 
guage, acuteness, and a strong de- 
sire of perfection. The rigid subor- 



dination of the academy might, in- 
deed, have repressed in him many 
rising energies, but yet without 
wholly sliding them. The assiduity, 
in every branch of science, which 
distinguished the students of that in- 
stitution, exercised his mental pow- 
ers in manifold ways ; and the very 
restraint, to which they were sub- 
ject, produced among them an esprit 
tilt corps, which kindled a spirit of 
liberty, that exalted them to many 
great, often enthusiastic ideas, and 
was, for this very reason, by no 
means unfavourable to a poetie ge- 
nius. Schiller himself, in his later 
years, acknowledged that the hap- 
piest days of his life were those 
which he had passed at the academy 
of Stuttgard. To the most intimate 
of his scholastic friends belonged 
Zumsteeg, the late eminent musician, 
whose last composition was “ Joan- 
na’s Farewell,” in Schiller’s “ Maid 
of Orleans.” 

“ The Robbers,” a dramatic mon- 
ster, full of energy and fire, was wholly 
composed during Schiller’s residence 
in the academy, though not printed 
till the year 1780. It is said, that 
the original idea of this piece was 
suggested by a paper of Schubart’s 
in the Swabian Magazine. The au- 
thor’s juvenile friends were inti- 
mately acquainted with the piece : in 
their hours of recreation, they would 
often seek him, that he might enter- 
tain them with some of its scenes; 
and in the warmth of their imagi- 
nations, suggest ideas and improve- 
ments. In this manner, he was led 
by their remarks to omit or alter ma- 
ny a scene, that was too harsh or 
extravagant. That, for example, 
where he represented the band, with 
Moor at their head, penetrating by 
force of arms into the church of the 
convent where Amelia is, while the 
nuns are at prayers, and the lover 
demanding his mistress, with threats, 
in case of refusal, to convert the 
temple of God into a brothel, was 
truly horrible. 
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The firsl public mention made of 
this piece, the greatest part of which 
he composed in a sick-room, was in 
his own medical dissertation, in 
which he quoted, io support of some 
of his remarks, a passage from “ 'J'he 
Robbers ” representing it not as his 
own performance, but as an extract 
from an Fnglish original, by affixing 
this note — Life of Moor. Tragedy by 
Krake, Act V. Scene 1. The fact 
was, that as tbe students were forbid- 
den, under a severe penalty, to cause 
any thing to be printed without per- 
mission, Schiller had jocosely pro- 
mised his juvenile friends that he 
would certainly introduce a quotation 
from “ The Robbers” into his dis- 
sertation ; and by means of this arti- 
fice he kept his word. 

On the subject of this tragedy, and 
of his academical life in general, 
Schiller, a few years later, expressed 
himself in these remarkable terms: 

“ An extraordinary mistake of Na- 
ture doomed me, in my birth-place, 
to be a poet. An inclination for 
poetry was an offence against the 
laws of the institution in which 1 was 
educated. For eight years my en- 
thusiasm had to struggle with miiita- 
ry discipline ; but a passion for poet- 
ry is strong and ardent as first love. 

It only served to inflame what it 
was designed to extinguish. To es- 
cape from things, that were a torment 
to me, my soul expatiated in an ideal 
world ; but, unacquainted with the 
real world, from which 1 was sepa- 
rated by iron bars — unacquainted 
with mankind, for the four hundred 
fellow-creatures around me were but 
one and the same individual, or 
rather faithful casts from the same 
model, which plastic Nature solemnly 
disowned — unacquainted with the 
passions and propensities of inde- 
pendent agents, for here only one 
arrived at maturity — one, that I shall 
not now mention — unacquainted with 
the fair sex, for it is well known that 
the doors of this institution are not 



open to females, except before they 
begin to be interesting, and when 
they have ceased to be so — my pen- 
cil could not but miss that middle 
line between angels and devils, and 
produce a monster, which fortunate- 
ly had no existence in the world, and 
to which I wish immortality, merely 
that it may serve as a specimen of 
the issue engendered by the unnatu- 
ral union of subordination and genius. 

1 allude to ‘ The Robbers.’ J'he 
whole moral world has accused the 
author of high treason. He has no 
other excuse to offer, than the cli- 
mate under which this piece was 
born. If any ot the numberless 
censures launched against ‘ The 
Robbers’ be just, it is this, that I 
had the presumption to delineate 
men two years before I knew any 
thing about them.” 

Notwithstanding these observa- 
tions, it is certain that Schiller was 
early and profoundly acquainted with 
the human heart. This knowledge 
he acquired from self-observation, 
the perusal of the poets, particular- 
ly Shakspeare, and the study of his- 
tory, which not only taught him to 
appreciate tbe spirit of nations, to 
weigh their powers and resources, 
and to examine their institutions, but 
through which his ideas of men and 
things were multiplied and enlarged. 

On quitting the academy, Schiller 
was, in 1780, appointed physician 
to a regiment. His “ Robbers” ap- 
peared in print. The piece was 
soon announced for representation 
at Mannheim. Schiller was, very 
naturally, desirous of witnessing the 
first performance, and requested 
leave of absence for the purpose. 
At this time, there was a general 
outcry against Schiller at Stuttgard, 
“ that he neglected his proper pro- 
fession, namely, medicine, and want- 
ed to be a player.” He was, there- 
fore, refused leave of absence, and 
this refusal was accompanied with 
the intimation, “ to conduct himself 
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agreeably to his duty, and not to 
give farther occasion for dissatisfac- 
tion with him. otherwise it would be 
his own fault, if it should be found 
necessary to adopt disagreeable mea- 
sures.” In spite of this refusal and 
menace, Schiller proceeded to 
Mannheim, witnessed the perfor- 
mance with enthusiasm, and form- 
ed an acquaintance with the two 
celebrated actors, Beil and Beck. 
To these two, the author of the 
“ Robbers,” probably anticipating 
his dismissal from the situation which 
he then held, expressed a wish to 
join the theatrical company, to which 
they belonged. Both seriously dis- 
suaded him from such a step ; and 
Beil prophetically observed : — 
“ Not as a player, but as a dramatist, 
you will one day be the pride of the 
German stage.” 

His absence passed unnoticed, and 
he returned to Stuttgard, where his 
“ Robbers” soon rendered him an 
object of universal admiration, and 
also of persecution. His friend 
Zumsteeg first pointed out to him 
the rock against which his enemies 
hoped to make him split. His con- 
nexions gave this celebrated compo- 
ser access to many distinguished fa- 
milies, in the circles of which he 
learned the danger that impended 
over Schiller, and disclosed it to bis 
friend. Schiller applied for his dis- 
missal, which was granted ; but be- 
fore he received it, be had quitted 
Wirtemberg for ever. 

There can be no doubt that he had 
urgent reasons for leaving his native 
country. Another literary charac- 
ter, Schubart, had been confined 
eight years in the fortress ofHohen- 
asperg, for unknown offences, though 
one of them is said to have consisted 
in giving to the public the following 
distich : — 

“ Als Dionya hort auf Tyrann zu seyn, 

So ward er ein Schulmeisteriein.” 

— ‘‘ When Dionysius ceased to be a 



tyrant, he turned a petty schoolmas- 
ter.” Schiller was a warm friend of 
Schnbart’s, and his late deeply af- 
fected him. He had now every rea- 
son to anticipate a similar lot for him- 
self; and in this conviction, he thus 
wrote shortly before his departure 
from Stuttgard : — “ I must make 
haste from this place, or, like honest 
Schubart, I might have a lodging as- 
signed me in Hohenasperg.” The 
freedom with which he was ac- 
customed to speak of public af- 
fairs, the personal construction put 
upon the most innocent passages in 
“ The Robbers,” and the spirit of 
liberty breathed by his early poeti- 
cal effusions, had excited the enmity 
of the great to such a degree as to 
justify his apprehensions. To this 
must be added, a complaint present- 
ed immediately to the Duke of Wir- 
temberg, by persons of weight in the 
Grisons, against a passage in Schil- 
ler’s tragedy, in which the people 
of that country were qualified as pro- 
fessed highway robbers — a notion 
very current in Swabia. At this 
juncture the Duke was just about to 
open a loan in the Grisons, and Schil- 
ler’s enemies availed themselves of 
this circumstance, to exasperate the 
sovereign against him. The Duke, 
therefore, by way of giving satisfac- 
tion to the Swiss, forbade Schiller to 
write any thing in future. 

All these circumstances concurred 
to confer extraordinary celebrity on 
the author of “ The Robbers,” a 
production, which had the singular 
fortune of exciting either enthusiasm 
or ahhorrence. It was rare to meet 
with one whose opinion of it held a 
middle course. Its enemies urged 
the necessity of its suppression, be- 
cause a troop of school-boys at Leip- 
zig were instigated by it to attempt 
to run away from the rod. These 
urchins took it into their heads to 
collect a band of robbers in the fo- 
rests of Bohemia; but before they 
had proceeded far in the execution 
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of their plan, boring stolen nothing 
but a hymn-book and a pistol, they 
fell into the hands of justice, which, 
by means of a sound dogging, allayed 
their zeal for alarming poor travel- 
lers, and lightening their burdens. 

On bidding adieu to his native 
country, Schiller repaired to Mann- 
heim, where he was received with 
opeD arms, as well by his theatrical 
friends, as by strangers who merely 
knew him from his celebrated tra- 
gedy. In 1782, he obtained the ap- 
pointment of dramatist to the theatre 
of that city, which was then one of 
the most eminent in Germany. Here 
he produced his “ Cabal and Love,” 
and his “ Fiesco.” The former be- 
trays the author of “ The Kobbers.” 
It is superior, indeed, to the latter 
in regard to plot, but is pervaded by 
the same impetuous tire of passion 
and early youth. Here, too, the 
extravagant is frequently employed 
to produce surprise and emotion. 
The outlines of the figures are bold 
and energetic, but the colouring harsh 
and overloaded. His “ Fiesco,’* on 
the other hand, indicates his transi- 
tion to a classic period ; and displays 
much higher ingenuity in the ar- 
rangement of the plot and the de- 
velopment of the characters. By 
these two pieces, his fame was still 
more solidly established ; and his 
minor pieces in the “ Anthology,” 
which he edited conjointly with 
Staudlin, characterized him as a po- 
et, to whom Germany could scarcely 
produce a parallel. 

He contributed also about this time 
to a variety of other periodical works, 
for one of which he wrote an ano- 
nymous review of bis “ Robbers,” 
that is a singular instance of imparti- 
ality. In these strictures, he not 
only displays great critical acumen, 
but treats the defects of his juvenile 
performance with the utmost severi- 
ty. “ We are told,” says he, at the 
conclusion of his remarks, which de- 
serve the notice of all the reviewers 
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of their own works — “ We are told 
that the author is a physician — for 
our parts, we should not like to re- 
commend him to any patient.” When 
it became publicly known, that this 
criticism proceeded from the pen of 
the author of “ '1 he Robbers,” the 
circumstance excited a considerable 
sensation. “What a noise is made 
about it,” he observed on this occa- 
sion ; “ when a man takes it into hia 
head to speak the truth concerning 
himself!” 

After a residence of some years at 
Mannheim, Schiller began to be dis- 
satisfied with his situation. He quit- 
ted Mannheim. It was his original 
intention to visit Vienna ; but from 
this plan he was diverted at Frank- 
fort, by the arrival in that city of the 
celebrated Gotne, whom, prior to 
his personal acquaintance with him, 
he was accustomed to call the arro- 
gant genius. Gothe was then accom- 
panying Amelia, duchess dowager of 
Saxe-Weiiuar on her tour to Italy. . 
Schiller wished for nothing more ar- 
dently than an introduction to this 
princess, whose enlightened patron- 
age of the arts and sciences obtained 
for her capital the appellation of the 
German Athens. To this end he 
sought the acquaintance of Gothe, 
through whose means he attained the 
accomplishment of his wish. He 
was enchanted with his reception by 
the duchess, and contracted a friend- 
ship with Gothe, which nothing but 
death was capable of dissolving. 

The prospects opened by this cir- 
cumstance induced Schiller to visit 
Saxony. After a short stay at Mein- 
ingen, the sovereign of which little 
principality subsequently honoured 
him with the title of aulic counsellor, 
and a pension of 400 rix dollars, he 
went to Dresden, to which city he 
soon became strongly attached for 
its delicious situation, the trea- 
sures of art and literature which 
it possesses, and the many estimable 
characters, to whose acquaintance 
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his residence there introduced him. 
The first thing that he took in 
hand there, was his “ Don Carlos,” 
which he had begun some time be- 
fore, and the completion of which 
was much retarded by the care 
which he bestowed on the delinea- 
tion of Philip’s character. He made 
a point of reading every thing that 
related to this monarch ; the library 
of Dresden offered him copious ma- 
terials, and he became impercepti- 
bly so deeply interested, that, for a 
time, he forgot poetry altogether, 
and paid his exclusive devotions to 
the historical Muse. Such was the 
origin of his “ History of the Revolt 
of the United Provinces,” in which, 
at that early age, he proved to his 
astonished countrymen, that labori- 
ous study and philosophic discrimi- 
nation may be combined with all that 
brilliancy of exposition, which fasci- 
nates us in the works of Thucydides, 
Livy, and Tacitus. 

Schiller’s “ Dignity of Woman,” 
is a proof of his high esteem for 
the fair sex. That he had opportu- 
nities enough in the earlier years, 
after he became his own master, of 
forming tender attachments, is cer- 
tain ; but it is equally certain that, 
during this period of his lofty ideal 
flights, the mind, rather than the 
person, was the object of his admi- 
ration. At Dresden, however, he 
was captivated by one, who was de- 
cidedly the most beautiful woman in 
that city. To her he paid, on his 
knees, as warm a homage as any of 
the lovers ol his creation has poured 
forth to the mistress of his heart: 
nay, it is more than surmised that, 
as it was just at this period that he 
was engaged upon “ Don Carlos,” 
this lady sat for the portrait of his 
Eboli : and assuredly not one of tbe 
proudest princes, who have ever 
erected beauty into their idol, would 
have been ashamed to make her the 
confidante of his flame. Whether 
his heart was deeply wounded or not, 



by his subsequent separation from 
this adored object, when she left 
Dresden for a distant part, for tbe 
purpose of being married, we are 
not informed. 

That love is the parent of weak- 
ness, is a trite observation, to which 
the lofty, ideal Schiller formed an ex- 
ception. Many were his moments of 
weakness ; and it is asserted, on 
good authority, that the produce of 
his “ Don Carlos,” which was no 
trifling sum, was sacrificed on the al- 
tar of love. 

He now rushed into life, and drank 
of it in copious draughts ; not, how- 
ever, in the manner of the debau- 
chee, who flies from gratification to 
gratification. For weeks and months 
together he buried himself among 
his books, scarcely ever quitting his 
literary avocations ; he then rested, 
or rather seemed only to rest, for a 
time He made excursions in the 
delicious environs of the Saxon me- 
tropolis, and sought refreshment a- 
mongthe beauties of nature, of which 
he was ever a devout admirer. One 
of his favourite recreations was to 
go in a boat upon the majestic Elbe, 
especially in a thunder-storm, when 
its surface was curled into foaming 
waves, and all the elements of nature 
seemed to be in conflict. When the 
loudest bursts of thunder rolled in 
the mountains, and the tempest lash- 
ed the streams into lofty billows, he 
was so transported, that he would of- 
ten shout an applauding bravo! to 
the grandeur of nature. Winter de- 
prived him of these pleasures, and 
restored him to social life. His heart, 
created for friendship, readily at- 
tached itself to his kind. He loved 
to open it ; and he was one of the 
very few, who can open it unreser- 
vedly, without fear of suffering in 
the estimation of others. Midnight 
frequently overtook him in the 
friendly circle, over the jovial bowl. 
It was during his residence at Dres- 
den that his “ Hymn to Joy” was 
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composed. The greater part of his composition.” In another place, he 
nights was, nevertheless, devoted to says: “ 4 Don Carlos’ is not intended 
study, and, by this habit, he impair- for the stage. It is a family picture 
ed hi- health, and laid the founda- of a royal house.” lu the combina- 
tion of complaints, from which, in the tion of events, Schiller has adhered 
latter half of his life, he was scarcely to history ; but, in the treatment of 
ever wholly exempt. Philip’s character, he found it ne- 

It was at Leipzig or rather at the cessary to depart from it ; and in or- 
beautiful village of Gohlis, near that der to heighten the pathos, not to 
city, where Schiller spent a summer make him such a monster as he is 
at the pleasant country-house of represented in history. 

Goschen, the bookseller, that he f rom Leipzig, Schiller removed, 
finished his “ Don Carlos.” The in 1737, to Weimar, and joined the 
frequent interruptions, which had ta- galaxy of genius and talent, which 
ken place during the composition of adorned the ducal court, and was the 
this piece, the altered views of the pride of the nation. Here he was 
author, and the new ideas which had received by Wieland, whom he for 
occurred to him, during the long pe- some time assisted in editing the 
riod, in which he was engaged upon “ German Mercury” with his usual 
it, had produced important devia- cordiality, and by Gothe, now minis- 
tions from the original plan. The ter, as an old friend. Here, too, 
characters of Carlos and the Marquis Schiller contracted an intimacy with 
Posa, in particular, were very dif- Mr. Von Wollzogen, at whose man- 
ferent from what the author had in- sion at Bauerhach, in Meiningen, he 
tended them to be. In his preface, lived several years, and whose sister, 
where he assigns the reasons for in the sequel, became his wife, 
these alterations, he observes, it is In 1789, he was appointed pro- 
possible that, in the first acts, he fessor of philosophy at Jena, and de- 
might have excited very different livered lectures on history, and sub- 
expectations from what he had rca- sequently on aesthetics, with the most 
lized in the last. The fact was, that distinguished applause. Here he 
to the fourth and fifth he had brought commenced the publication of his 
a totally different heart. “ But,” “ Historical Memoirs,” which ex- 
ile continues, “ the first three acta tended to twenty-nine octavo vo- 
were in the hands of the public, and lumes, but of which he translated 
it was, therefore, too late to re-mo- only half of the first volume himself, 
del the plot of the whole: 1 had. Here too he penetrated into the 
consequently, no other alternative depths of Kant’s philosophy, and gave 
than to suppress the piece altogether, to the world his “History of the 
or to adapt the second half to the Thirty Years’ War,” a performance , 
first, as well as I could, if, in this which Germany received with uni- 
task, 1 have not been every where versal enthusiasm. This period also 
the most happy, I have, at least, the produced the “ History of the most 
satisfaction of believing that a more remarkable Rebellions and Conspi- 
skilful hand would scarcely have racies of the Middle Ages and Mo- 
been more successful. The princi- dern Times,” and the romance of 
pal fault was, that I had kept the the “ Ghost-Seer two works, 
piece too long in hand ; a dramatic which may be considered as relaxa- 
work ought, and indeed can only be, tions from his severer studies. In 
the blossom of a single summer. 1796, he was appointed professor of 
The plot, also, was too extensive for history in the university of Jena, 
the limits and rules of a dramatic with a pension of two hundred dol- 
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lars, which, by command of the Duke 
of Weimar, continued to be paid to 
him after he had quitted Jena, and 
was in the sequel augmented. 

Schiller would probably never 
have left Jena, had he not been ad- 
vised to do so by his physicians, on 
account of the delicate state of his 
health. He seemed to be consump- 
tive, and that place is not consider- 
ed as a suitable residence for per- 
sons with pulmonary affections. He, 
therefore, removed with reluctance 
from Jena, its enchanting environs, 
and his numerous friends ; and fixed 
himself for the remainder of his life 
at Weimar. 

Schiller’s person was not, at first 
sight, very prepossessing. He was 
tall and slender ; his cheeks were 
pale and hollow, but his eyes spark- 
ling and expressive. A high arch- 
ed forehead, Grecian nose, and ra- 
ther prominent chin, heightened the 
impression of the whole face, which 
bore manifest indications of genius 
and profound thought. His gait was 
stiff and slow, and his attitudes were 
ungraceful. In his dress, he was al- 
ways simple and unostentatious, — 
Though reserved in large compa- 
nies, yet in the circle of his intimate 
friends, or in the bosom of bis own 
family, no one could be more inter- 
esting, more eloquent, or more amu- 
sing, than Schiller. He was an af- 
fectionate, faithful husband, and a 
tender father. He disliked all the 
noisy pleasures of life ; and of the 
few places of public resort that he 
frequented, the theatre was the only 
one on which he bestowed any at- 
tention. Thither he went, not so 
much in quest of amusement, as to 
watch the impression made by the 
poet and performers upon the pub- 
lic, with a view that his own works 
might benefit by the experience. On 
his return home _from the theatre, 
the first thing he did was to sit down 
to his writing-table, turn over his 



new dramatic manuscripts, and add, 
alter, or erase. 

During bis residence at Jena, 
Schiller spent the greatest part of 
the year in his own beautiful garden, 
situated on an eminence, at one ex- 
tremity of the town, in a retired cor- 
ner near the Leitra : but. in winter, 
he lived in the town, yet seclir.ied 
from its bustle, in the house of his 
friend, the learned and venerable 
Griesbach. His garden richly de- 
served the name of the Hermitage, 
given to it by its former possessor, 
Schmidt, a brother-in-law of Klop- 
siock’s. It commands the most ex- 
quisite prospers of the romantic 
valley of the Saal, the neighbouring 
hills covered with pine-forests, and 
the wild environs of the Leitra, 
which runs at its foot. This little 
stream, after thaws, heavy rains, and 
thunder storms, is swollen into an 
impetuous torrent. On the brow of 
this solitary hill, Schiller built a small 
neat summer-house, containing a sin- 
gle room, having unobstructed views 
on every side. Here he studied, 
and tiiis was his favourite retreat. 

“ Here,” he would sometimes say, 
jocosely, “ I enjoy myself belter than 
Diogenes in his tub. This is my stage 
— here I perform the principal cha- 
racters ; and," he once added pur- 
suing the simile, “ if 1 am ever hiss- 
ed, it will be from without, not from 
within.” 

At the commencement of the 
French revolution, Schiller was one 
of its zealous champions. He hoped 
that it would essentially promote the 
happiness of mankind, the progress 
of the arts and sciences, and the dif- 
fusion of liberal ideas : but these 
hopes were soon blasted by the 
scenes of horror that so closely suc- 
ceed one another. “ Alas !” he 
would often exclaim, “ man can only 
destroy ; and it is out of ruins alone 
that he can reconstruct!” Consi- 
dering the course of this revolution 
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he at different times remat ked, that 
the conduct of the German nation, 
in similar situations, would not only 
have been humane, but really grand 
and suhlitne ; and that it would have 
become the greatest, the most forrni- 
dable, and the most cultivated of na- 
tions. “ I was thoroughly impress- 
ed," said he, more thau once, “ with 
the horrors of the French war, when 
1 composed ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp,’ 

‘ The Piccolomini,’ and 1 Wallen- 
stein’s Death.’ The sentiments, that 
I have put into the mouth of Max 
Piccolomini. and what he says to his 
Theckla, and his father, concerning 
the blessings of peace, were no more 
than what I profoundly felt myself.” 
When the rights of citizenship were 
ennferred on him by the republican 
French, he seemed, at first, to be 
much gratified ; but, in the sequel, 
he appeared to derive no pleasure 
from the distinction A friend, desi 
rous of seeing the diploma, once re- 
quested permission to look at it “ I 
really do not know where I have put 
it,” replied Schiller, and abruptly 
broke otT the conversation, which 
had led to the subject. 

At Weimar. Schiller devoted his 
chief atteutiou and activity to the 
Theatre. Ou this account, he and 
Gothe were much together, and 
both personally attended most of the 
rehearsals. Those of new plays 
took place in Schiller’s or Gothe’s 
house. The former very frequent- 
ly invited the actors to bis table, 
read his new master pieces to them 
with the utmost pathos and effect, 
and, in the most entertaining and in- 
structive conversations, conveyed 
useful hints relative to their art, and 
their respective performances* This 
he did, in particular, previously to 
the first representation of “ The 
Picolimini,” “ Wallenstein,” “ Mary 
Stuart,” “ Macbeth,” “ The Maid 
of Orleans,” and “ The Bride of 
Messina.” 



He had a strong aversion to the 
testimonies of applause, that were 
occasionally paid to him at the thea- 
tre. The public at Weimar were 
well acquainted with his sentiments 
on this subject ; and it therefore 
appeared the more extraordinary, 
when at the representation of his 
“Maid of Orleans,” a very young 
doctor roared out lustily, “ Bravo, 
Schiller “ The young man,” ob- 
served Schiller with a smile, “ knows 
neither himself, nor us, nor me,” 
and hissed as loudly as he could. 
The audience joined in the hiss, ami 
the young doctor received a repri- 
mand from the police for his unsea- 
sonable applause. 

Schiller thought very highly of 
inland's plays, but less of Kotze- 
bue's. His warmest admiration, 

however, was paid to Lessing, whom 
he frequently styled “ the restorer 
of German Literature.” “ Les- 
sing,” .said he, “ put an end to 
the vile aping of the French, anil 
made us better acquainted with the 
graver F.nelish.” It is well known 
that Lessing was the first German 
writer whose remarks urged his 
countrymen to the attentive study of 
Shakspeare, and this, of itself, was, 
in Schiller’s opinion, an extraordi- 
nary merit. 

No foreigner, perhaps, ever read 
Shakspeare so often, and studied him 
so profoundly, as Schiller. Call up- 
on him at what hour of the day you 
would, you were sure to find him 
with a volume of Shakspeare before 
him. He frequently expressed his 
intention of adapting all his plays to 
the German stage, as he had done 
his Macbeth ; but his early decease 
probably prevented the execution of 
this design. 

Schiller was extremely scrupu- 
lous in his revisal of pieces for the 
stage. ; yet, on this point, he did 
not perfectly harmonize with his 
friend Gothe. The latter erased 
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too many passages, not only in his 
recent, but also in his earlier dra- 
matic productions. There was even 
a time, when this practice was car- 
ried to such a length, that Schiller 
hesitated whether he should bring 
forward some of his later pieces at 
all ; and hence they appeared on 
other stages, before they were rep- 
resented on that of Weimar. These 
critical castrations must not, howev- 
er, be placed entirely to Gothe’s 
account, as he was not at liberty to 
exercise his own discretion, but was 
obliged to conform to the taste and 
the suggestions of a higher authori- 
ty- 

There was seldom a post, that 
did not bring Schiller letters from 
booksellers in alt parts of Germany, 
containing very advantageous offers 
for any work, that he might have in 
hand. One eminent bookseller, 
having heard that he was engaged 
upon his “Wallenstein,” travelled 
to Weimar, and proposed to give 
him twelve Carolines (guineas) per 
printed sheet, for the work. Schil- 
ler was previously in negotiation 
with Cotta of Tubingen, for this 
piece ; but, had that not been the 
case, he was much too steady in his 
attachments, to desert his old and 
respectable publisher for the sake 
of a higher price. “ Cotta,” said 
he, “ deals honourably with me, and 
1 with him and he did not even 
give the applicant any hope of pro- 
ving more successful on a future oc- 
casion. Schiller received for most 
of bis works six, eight, and occasion- 
ally ten Carolines, per sheet. The 
first edition of “Wallenstein” con- 
sisted of three thousand copies, and 
the whole was sold, before the expi- 
ration of the fair, at which it was 
published. 

It was not the hours of day that 
Schiller devoted to his principal 
performances : they were planned 
and composed amid the silence of 
night. As soon as it was dark, and 



the streets became quiet, Schiller, 
reversing the order of nature, sat 
down to his literary labours. Near 
him usually stood a pot of strong 
coffee, or wine-chocolate, but more 
commonly a bottle of old Rhenish, 
or Champaigne, which he found re- 
quisite to keep up his spirits, and to 
raise his mind above the influence of 
corporeal infirmities. The neigh- 
bours frequently heard him, at all 
times of the night, declaiming aloud ; 
and whoever had the curiosity to ob- 
serve him, which it was easj' to do 
from the opposite houses, on account 
of the narrowness of the street in 
which he resided, might see him, 
absorbed by his subject, hastily pace 
the room, while reciting some ener- 
getic passage. He would then throw 
himself again into his chair, some- 
times apply his lips more frequent- 
ly to the goblet placed beside him, 
rest his head upon his left hand, 
write, again rise and declaim, and 
once more seat himself and read. 
In winter, he seldom quitted his 
writing table till four, or perhaps 
five o’clock in the morning, and in 
summer before three. He then re- 
tired to bed, out of which he was 
rarely found before nine or ten. 
The forenoon he commonly passed 
with his family ; in the afternoon 
he hastily read over what he had 
written the preceding night, and 
prepared himself, as it were, for the 
labours of the ensuing. The rest 
of the day and the evening were de- 
voted either to his extensive corres- 
pondence, or to indifferent matters, 
reading, the theatre, the society of 
his friends, the visits of numerous 
strangers, or the circle of his amia- 
ble "family. “ The Piccolomini,” 
“ Wallenstein’s Death,” “ Mary 
Stuart,” and the “ Maid of Orleans,” 
are the principal of Schiller’s per- 
formances, that are known to be the 
fruit of his nocturnal vigils. 

This mode of life would have been 

sufficient to undermine a stronger 
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constitution than Schiller’s. He had 
long apprehended, himself, that his 
lungs were affected, and, in the ear- 
ly part of 1805, he suffered more 
severely than ever from violent 
spasms. His strength was so much 
reduced, that it was impossible for 
hint to support a long illness, when 
on the 7th and 8th of May, he was 
seized with a spitting of blood, 
which trie eminent physicians who 
attended him, regarded as a very 
unfavorable symptom. In this si- 
tuation, he was deeply afflicted by 
the tears of tis children : “ Take 
the dear creatures into another 
room,” said the, faintly. His wife 
stood mournfully by his bed, with 
her hand clasped in his : “ Take 
comfort,” said he solemnly : “ con- 
tinual change and separation are our 
lot upon earth.” On the 9th, he 
was frequently delirious. “ Who 
fired the guns ? — Can you see who 
commands the left wing ? — The 
chaiD-shot mows down whole ranks ! 
— What a magnificent appearance 
the regiment makes ! white and 
blue. — Are they in the camp ? — 
Droll enough I” Such were the 
expressions, that he used during 
these paroxysms, as far as they 
could be understood. In the after- 
noon, he became more tranquil, and 
before six o’clock he expired, with 
a countenance as serene, as if he 
were composing himself to profound 
slumber; leaving his exemplary wife, 
and four infant children, to lament 
with the whole German nation, over 
his premature grave. 

Schiller died at the age of 45 
years. On opening his body, an 
extraordinary disorganization was 
found to have taken place. The 
viscera of the right side were inca- 
pable of performing their functions, 
so that he had respired with the left 
lobe of the lungs only, and the latter 
was already considerably enlarged. 

Schiller did not die rich. He was 
neither parsimonious nor prosaic 

VOL. iv. 



enough to amass wealth. Every 
German reader knows his beautiful 
piece, en/itled, “ Die Theilnngder 
Erde,”(The Partition of the Earth,) 
in which Jupiter says to the com- 
plaining poet, The world is given 
away, therefore, 

If, in my heaven, thou wilt live with me, 
Whene’er thou coin’s!, it shallbeopentu thee 

Though an excellent husbanJ and 
father, and irreproachable in the 
management of his concerns, yet the 
state of his health, and the mode of 
life induced by it, occasioned a con- 
siderable increase in his expendi- 
ture. In his own person he obser- 
ved the utmost simplicity, and was a 
decided enemy to every kind of os- 
tentation. It was not till four years 
anterior to his death, that he had a 
house to himself at Weimar ; and it 
cost him a considerable sum to pur- 
chase, and fit it up with elegance. 
It was but for a few years also, that 
he had enjoyed an augmentation of bis 
pension from the Duke ; in return 
for which, however, he rendered 
essential service to the theatre, ac- 
cepting nothing for such of his pie- 
ces as were first performed at Wei- 
mar, and conducting himself, upon 
the whole, in the most disinterested 
manner. 

There are, of course, various col- 
lections of Schiller’s works. The 
legitimate edition of his dramatic pie- 
ces forms five octavo volumes, and 
that of his poems two. His histori- 
cal works occupy four volumes ; his 
minor prose works the same num- 
ber ; and his romance of “ The 
Ghost-Seer,” one. The periodical 
works, which he solely conducted, 
and in which many of his poetical 
pieces, as well as fragments of his 
larger works, originally appeared, 
were — “ Thalia,” 4 vols. 1785—91. 
“New Thalia,” 4 vols. 1792—3. 
“ Ladies Historical Calendar,” annu- 
ally, 1791-3. “ Die Horen,” month- 
ly, 1795-97 : and “ The Almanac of 
the Muses,” annually, 1796-1801. 
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[From the London New Monthly Magniine.] 
WINTER. 



Twr mill- wheel's frozen in the stream, 

The church is deck’d with holly, 

Misletoe hangs from the kitchen beam, 

To fright away melancholy : 

Icicles clink in the milkmaid’s pail, 

Younkers skate on the pool below, 
Blackbirds perch on the garden rail, 

And hark, how the cold winds blow ! 

There goes the squire to shoot at snipe, 

Here runs Dick to fetch a log, 

You’d swear his breath was the smoke of a 

P'Pe> . . 

In the frosty morning fog. 

Hodge is breaking the ice for the kine, 

Old and young cough as they go, 

The round red sun forgets to shine, 

And hark, how the cold winds blow 

In short, Mr. Editor, winter is 
come at last— a mighty evil to the 
shivering hypochondriacs, who are 
glad to catch at any excuse to be 
miserable ; but a visitation which, by 
those who are in no actual danger of 
dining with Duke Humphrey, or of 
being driven, from lack of raiment, 
to join in the exclamation of poor 
Tom, may very appropriately be 
hailed in the language of Satan, “ E- 
v.il, be thou my good.” The Spa- 
niards have a proverb, that God sends 
the cold according to the clothes ; 
and though the callousness and har- 
dihood acquired by the ragged be 
the effect of exposure, and not an 
exemption from the general suscep- 
tibility, the adage is not the less true, 
and illustrates lhat beneficent provi- 
sion of nature, which, operating in 
various ways, compensates the poor 
for their apparent privations ; con- 
verts the abused luxuries of the rich 
into severe correctives, and thus 
pretty nearly equalizes, through the 
various classes of mortals, the indi- 
vidual portions of suffering and en- 
joyment. In the distribution of the 
seasons, care seems to have been 
taken that mankind should have the 
full benefit of this system of equiva- 



lents. To an admirer of nature, it 
is certainly melancholy to be no lon- 
ger able to see the lusty green boughs 
wrestling with the wind, or dancing 
in the air to the sound of their own 
music ; to lose the song of the lark, 
the nightingale, the blackbird, and 
the thrush ; the sight of the waving 
corn, the green and flowery fields, 
the rich landscape, the blue and sun- 
ny skies. It appears a woful con- 
trast, when the glorious sun and the 
azure face of heaven are perpetually 
hidden from us by a thick veil of fog ; 
when the poached and swampy fields 
are silent and desolate, and seem, 
with a scowl, to warn us off their 
premises ; when the leafless trees 
stand like gaunt skeletons, while 
their offspring leaves are lying at 
their feet, buried in a winding-sheet 
of snow. There is a painful sense 
of imposition, too, in feeling that you 
are paying taxes for windows which 
afford you no light ; that, for the 
bright and balmy breathings of Hea- 
ven, you are presented with a thick 
yellow atmosphere, which irritates 
your eyes, without assisting them to 
see. Well, I admit that we mu9t 
betake ourselves, in-doors, to our 
shaded lamps and our snug fire-sides. 
There is no great hardship in that i 
but, Mr. Editor, our minds are driv- 
en in-doors also, they are compelled 
to look inwards, to draw from their 
internal resources ; and Ido conteud, 
that this is the unlocking of a more 
glorious mental world, abundantly 
atoning for all our external annoyan- 
ces, were they even ten times more 
offensive. That man must have a 
poor and frozen fancy, who does not 
possess a sun and moon obedient to 
his own will, which be can order to 
arise with much less difficulty than 
he can ring up his servants on these 
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dark mornings ; and as to woods, 
lakes, and mountains, he who cannot 
conjure them up to his mind’s eye 
with ail their garniture and glory, as 
glibly as he can pronounce the words, 
may depend upon it that he is — no 
conjuror. It is well-known, that in 
our dreams, objects are presented 
to us with more vivid brilliancy and 
effect than they ever assume to our 
ordinary perceptions, and the ima- 
ginary landscapes that glitter before 
us in ourwaking dreams are unques- 
tionably more enchanting than even 
the most picturesque reality. They 
are poetical exaggerations of beauty, 
the beau ideal of nature. Then is it 
that a vivacious and creative faculty 
springs up within us, whose omnipo- 
tent and magic wand, like the sword 
of Harlequin, can convert a Lapland 
hut into the Athenian Parthenon, and 
transform the desolate snow-clad hills 
of Siberia, with their boors and bears, 
into the warm and sunny vale of the 
Thessalian Tempe, where, through 
the glimpses of the pines, we see a 
procession of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses marching to offer sacrifice 
in the temple of Pan, while the air 
brings to us, at intervals, the faint 
sound of the hymn they are chant- 
ing. There was nothing ridiculous 
in the saying of the clown, who com- 
plained that he could not see London 
for the houses. Mine is a similar 
predicament in the month of June ; 

1 cannot see such landscapes as I 
have been describing, on account of 
tbe trees and fields that surround me. 
The real shuts out the ideal. The 
Vale of Health upon Hampstead 
Heath deprives me, for months to- 
gether, of the Vale of Tempe ; and 
the sand-boys and girls, with their 
donkies, drive away Pegasus upon a 
full gallop, and eject the nymphs and 
fauns from tbe sanctuary of my mind. 
The corporeal eye puts out the men- 
tal one : 1 am obliged to take pasto- 
ral objects as they present them- 



selves, and to believe the hand-wri- 
ting on the finger- posts whichinva- 
riably and solemnly assert that I am 
within four miles of London, and not 
in “ Arcady’s delicious dales,” on 
the “ vine-covered hills and gay val- 
leys of France,” or in Italy’s “ love- 
breatbing woods, and lute-resound- 
ing waves.” But when the fields a- 
round me are covered with snow, 
and fogs and darkness are upon the 
land, I exclaim with Milton, “ so 
much the rather thou, shine inward, 
light divine and, betaking myself 
to my fire-side, lo ! the curtain is 
drawn up, and all the magnificent 
scenery of classic realms and favour- 
ed skies bursts upon my vision, with 
an overpowering splendour. Talk 
not to me of the inspiration and rap- 
ture diffused around Parnassus and 
Helicon ; of the poetic intoxication 
derived from quaffing the “ dews of 
Castaly,” — “ the true, the blushful 
Hippocrene,” — or “Aganippe’s rill.” 
Sir, I boldly aver, that Apollo him- 
self, walking amid the groves of the 
muse- haunted mountain, never shook 
such radiant inspiration from his 
locks as often gushes from tbe bars 
of a register-stove, when the Pierian 
“ Wall’s End” or “ Russel’s Main,” 
has had its effulgence stimulated by 
a judiciously applied poker ; and as 
to potable excitements of genius, I 
will set the single port of Canton a- 
gainst the whole of European and 
Asiatic Greece, and am prepared to 
prove, that more genuine Parnassian 
stimulus has emanated from a single 
chest of eight-shilling black tea, than 
from all the rills and founts of Arca- 
dy, Thessaly, and Bceotia. 1 am 
even seriously inclined to doubt 
whether the singing of the nightin- 
gale has ever awakened so much 
enthusiasm, or dictated so many son- 
nets, as tbe singing of the tea-kettle. 

December is the true pastoral 
month. For my part, 1 consider my 
Christmas summer as having just set 
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in. It was but last night that I en- 
joyed my first Italian sunrise. I was 
sitting, or rather standing, with m y 
shoulders supported against a chest- 
nut-tree, about half way down the 
slope of the celebrated Vallombrosa, 
watching the ascent of the great 
luminary of day, whose coming was 
announced by that greenish hue in 
the horizon, which so often attends 
his uprising in cloudless climates. 
In the opposite quarter of the hea- 
vens, the pale moon was still visi- 
ble ; while the morning star, twink- 
ling and twinkling, appeared strug- 
gling for a few moments’ longer 
existence, that it might just get one 
peep at the sun. Behind me the 
tufted tops of the chestnut woods be- 
gan to be faintly illumined with the 
ray ; while the spot where I stood, 
and the rest of the vale, were still 
enveloped in a grey shade. Imme- 
diately opposite to me, two young 
shepherds had plucked up a wattle 
from the fold, and as their sheep 
came bleating forth, they stood on 
each side of the opening, singing in 
a sort of measured chant, alternate 
stanzas from the Orlando Furioso. 
They had chosen that part of the 
8th book, where Angelica is carried, 
by magic art, into a desolate island ; 
and in the pride of my Italian lore, 
and my anxiety to “ warble immor- 
tal verse and Tuscan air,” I was on 
the very point of taking up the story, 
and quoting the uncourteous treat- 
ment she encountered from the li- 
centious old Hermit, when a 

gust of cold wind blowing in under 
the door of my room puffed out my 
sun, and a drop of half-frozen water 
falling from the ceiling upon my 
head, owing to the derangement of 
a pipe in the chamber above, simul- 
taneously extinguished my moon ! 
Ever while you live, Mr. Editor, 
let your parlour be an oblong square, 
with the door in one corner, and the 
fire-place in the centre of the far- 



ther end, by which means you will 
have two snug fire-side places, se- 
cure from these reverie-breaking 
draughts of air; and if before turn- 
ing up your wind-pipe, you were 
just to take a look at your water- 
pipe, you need not, like me, be sub- 
ject to the demolition of the loveliest 
sun-rise that was ever invisible. 
Such are the casualities to which 
the most prudent visionaries are ex- 
posed : but are the plodding lellows of 
fact and reality a whit more secure of 
their enjoyments? 1 appeal to eve- 
ry man who has really visited the 
classic spot from which 1 was thus 
ejected without any legal notice, 
whether a cloud, a storm, the heat 
of the son, or some other interrup- 
tion, has not frequently driven him 
from the contemplation of a beauti- 
ful landscape which he has in vain 
endeavoured to resume under equal- 
ly favourable circumstances His 
position, somehow or other, presents 
the same objects in a less picturesque 
combination ; the day is not so pro- 
pitious ; either there is less amenity 
and richness in the light, or the tints 
have decidedly altered for the 
worse ; in short, his first view, as 
compared with the second, is Hy- 
perion to a Satyr. Now mark the 
advantages of the fire-side landscape 
over that of the open fields. No 
sooner had I retrimmed my lamp, 
rendered doubly necessary by the 
extinction of my sun and moon ; 
composed myself -afresh in my arm- 
chair, and fixed my eyes steadfastly 
upon the fire-shovel, which happen- 
ed to stand opposite, than the whole 
scene of Vallombrosa, the god of 
day climbing over the mountains, 
the chestnut-woods, and the spouting 
shepherds, gradually developed 
themselves anew with all the efful- 
gence and exact individuality of the 
first impression. The sun had stood 
still for me without a miracle, and 
continued immoveable until 1 had 
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time to transfer the whole gorgeous 
prospect upon the canvass of my 
brain. There it remaing ; it is mine 
in perpetual possession, and no new 
Napoleon can take it down and car- 
ry it off to the Louvre. It is deeply 
and ineffaceahly engraved upon my 
sensorium ; lithographed upon the 
tablet of my memory, there to re- 
main while reason holds her seat. 
To me it is a portion of eternity en- 
closed within a frame ; a landscape 
withdrawn from the grand gallery ot 
heaven, and hung up for ever in 
one of the chambers of my brain. 
Neither age nor mildew, nor heat nor 
cold, can crack its varnish, or dim 
the lustre of its tints. 

Fear no more the heat of the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages : 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages. 

The “ txegi monutnenhnn," and other 
valedictory vain-glories of the classic 
poets, were very safe auguries, for 
they were either altogether un- 
known, or known to be true ; 

Both bound together, live or die, 

The writing and the prophecy. 

But I run still less risk in predicting 
the durability of my imaginary paint- 
ing, for 1 can neither injure nor de- 
stroy it, even if I had the inclination. 
In all ethical moral, and didactic 
writings, how unceasingly are we re- 
minded of the frailness and evanes- 
cence of human possessions — a truth 
which is inculcated upon us as wc 
walk the streets, by those silent 
monitors, sun-dials and tombstones. 
Who ever read Shirley’s beautiful 
poem, beginning, 

“ The glories of onr earthly slate 
Are shadows, not substantial things." 

without a deep and solemn convic- 
tion of the utter vanity and fugacious- 
ness of all mortal grandeur: without 
feeling that it was perishable as the 
reflection of the world upon a bub 
ble ; insubstantial as the shadow of 



smoke upon the water. Such is the 
slippery nature of realities ; but who 
ever urged this objection against the 
imperishable visions of the brain ? 
You may as well talk of cutting a 
ghost’s throut, as of cutting down 
any of the trees which I now see 
nodding in my ideal landscape, and 
which will continue to wave their 
green heads in spite of all the mort- 
gagees and woodmen in existence. 
Show me the terra-firma in York- 
shire that can with impunity make 
such a boast as this. Mine is an 
estate upon which I can reside all 
year round, and laugh at the Radicals 
and Spenreans, while the bona fide 
landholders are only redeeming their 
acres from the grasp of those hungry 
philanthropies, that they may be 
devoured piecemeal by the more 
insatiable maw of the poor’s rates. 
Fortresses and bulwarks are not half 
so secure as my little mental do- 
main, with no other protection than 
its ring fence of evergreens. Is 
there a castle upon earth that hag 
not, at some period, been taken ; 
and did you ever know a castle in 
the air that teas? As the traveller, 
when he beheld the Colisieum in 
ruins, remarked, that there was no- 
thing stable and immutable at Rome, 
except the river, which had been 
continually running away ; so I main- 
tain that no human possession is posi- 
tive and steadfast, except that which 
is in its nature aerial and unembo- 
died. With these impressions I 
should think rather the better of 
my theory, if it were proved to be 
inconsistent with facts, and should 
assert more strenuously than ever, 
that the moral is more solid than the 
physical, and that abstractions are 
the only true realities. 

But methinks I hear some cap- 
tious reader exclaim — “ What is the 
value, after all, of your ideal land- 
scape ? it is a picture of nothing, 
and the more it is like, the less you 
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must tike it.” Pardon me, courte- 
ous reader. Some sapient critic, in 
noticing Hunt's story of Rimini, 
(which with all the faults of its last 
canto is a beautiful and interesting 
poem,) remarks tauntingly that we 
may guess at the fidelity of the Ita- 
lian descriptions of scenery, when the 
author had never wandered beyond 
the confines of Higbgate and Hamp- 
stead Heath. So much the better. 
He never undertook to give us a 
fac-similie of Nature’s Italian hand- 
writing, or a portrait of any particu- 
lar spot ; but to present the general 
features of the country, embellished 
with such graces as his fancy enabled 
him to bestow : and unless it be ar- 
gued that every local prospect is in-, 
capable of improvement, it must be 
admitted that combination and inven- 
tion are preferable to mere accura- 
cy of copying. As well might it be 
objected to the statuaries who chi- 
selled the Apollo Belvedere and Ve- 
nus de Medici out of blocks of mar- 
ble, that they had never seen a god 
ora goddess. We may reasonably 
doubt whether the author of the 
Laocoon group ever saw a man and 
bis three sons enwreathed by ser- 
pents ; and we may be sure that if 
be had, and attempted to give a faith- 
ful and close delineation of the spec- 
tacle, he would not hm^e succeeded 
half so well as he baK Such mat- 
ter-of-fact critics might quarrel with 
Dante for never having been in Hell, 
and with Milton for not having visi- 
ted Paradise before he presumed to 
describe it. Away with these plod- 
ders with scissors and shears, who 
would clip the wings of imagination ! 
If we may snatch a grace beyond the 
reach of art, so may we snatch one 
beyond the reach of nature ; and if 1 
could be transported in propria 
persona to the scene of my Italian 
landscape, 1 have little doubt that I 
should gaze around me with disap- 
pointment, and finally prefer the 
imaginary to the real scene. 



From the operation of this be- 
nevolent system of equivalents, 
springs the variety of national charac- 
ter, which depends in a great degree 
upon climate. Luxuriating in the 
deliciousness of warm suns, cloudless 
skies, beautiful scenery, and a soil 
spontaneously fertile, the Italian finds 
happiness enough in his external 
impressions, and, considering the 
dolce far niente as the summuin bo- 
num of existence, suffers his spirit 
to evaporate through his senses, and 
dreams away life in a kind of animal 
listlessness. An Englishman is 
obliged to draw upon his mind for 
the gratifications denied to his body, 
and apply to his fire-side for the 
warmth withheld from him by the 
sun : hence the two distinguishing 
traits of his character, mental acti- 
vity and domestic virtue, it is aston- 
ishing that nobody has thought of 
constructing an Intellectual Reau- 
mur, graduated according to the de- 
grees of cold, and showing at one 
glance how much literary talent may 
be calculated upon in the different 
capitals oi Europe. Up to a certain 
point acuteness would increase 
with the rigour of the climate ; and 
inall of the knotty and abstruse prob- 
lems of metaphysics Edinburgh would 
be found at a higher pitch than Lon- 
don. There appears to be some- 
thing in a Scotchman’s brain equiva- 
lent to the gastric juice in his 
stomach, which enables him to di- 
gest, decompound, and resolve into 
their primitive elements, the most 
stubborn and intractable proposi- 
tions. 1 should be disposed to as- 
sign to Edinburgh the post of ho- 
nour upon this scale, and to consider 
this distinction as conferring upon 
it a much better claim to the title 
of the Nothern Athens, than the fan- 
cied resemblance between the Cal- 
ton Hill and the Acropolis. Farther 
north, both mind and body must be 
expected to degenerate ; and I 
should no more dream of ideas flow- 
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ing from the benumbed scull of a Lap- 
lander or a Kamschatkan, than of 
water gushing from a frozen plug. 
If my conjecture as to the influence 
of climate in forming the Italian 
character be correct, it may perhaps 
be asked, since the tempera- 
ture has been in all ages equally 
luxurious, how I account for their 
ancestors having built Home and 
conquered the world. He is no gen- 
uine theorist who cannot annihilate 
both time and space, to reconcile 
contradictions. But I am not driven 
to this necessity, as I have only to 
adopt the theory lately promulgated 
by Mr. Galiflfe,’ who because the 
grammars of the Russian and Homan 
languages are both without any arti- 
cle, and the foundations of some of 



the most ancient cities in each coun- 
try are exactly similar in structure, 
boldly pronounces that Home was 
founded by a colony of Muscovites. 
Braced with all the vigour of a 
northern temperament, they had 
time to extend their empire to the 
extremities of the earth, and rear 
the magnificent edifices of Home, 
before they began to experience the 
degenerating effects of the climate. 
In. fact they were only an earlier 
eruption of Goths and Vandals, and 
did not properly become Italians un- 
til about the period of the decline 
and full. So far, therefore, from 
militating against my theory, they 
atford a beautiful confirmation of its 
accuracy. 

If. 



[From the Loudon New Monthly Magazine.] 
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With reference to the duties 
which we have taken upou ourselves 
in this journal, we confess, that we 
are not philosophers enough to dis- 
cuss the advantages, derived by la- 
dies from the study of chemistry, 
mineralogy, and a thousand other 
branches of natural philosophy, both 
general and experimental. We will 
farther admit, that we cannot fore- 
see the improvements, however in- 
calculable, which are likely to be 
made, by the ladies, in mathematics, 
metaphysics, and above all, in politi- 
cal economy, which is now the fash- 
ionable study. As to the ancient 
languages, we shall briefly remark, 
that the Greek and Latin are emi- 
nently calculated to give a manly 
energy to the understandings of la- 
dies, and to dispel the romantic illu- 
sions of too sentimental love ; and 
that the study of Hebrew is the best 
expedient, to which a young female 
can resort, as a diversion from dan- 



gerous passions, and to convince 
herself, “ that every thing is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” 

We shall take the liberty, how- 
ever, to express our sentiments re- 
specting the study of the Italian lan- 
guage ; especially, since it is now in- 
dispensably necessary for all young 
ladies, who ought to vie in accom- 
plishments with their equals and 
their superiors in rank and fortune ; 
and since it is moreover considered, 
that there can be no music without 
that language. As far as our obser- 
vations extend, however, a person 
may think himself fortunate, if, in an 
Italian arietta, after incessant repeti- 
tions of the same words for a quarter 
of an hour, he can distinguish Idolo 
utio and felicita reiterated with so 
many variations, as to exhaust the 
breath of the young lady who sings, 
and the palicnce of the company, in- 
vited to hear her. They according- 
ly applaud with looks expressive of 
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mingled ennui and admiration. The 
vicious pronunciation of the singer, 
the hodge-podge of the Italian 
words, and the complicated notes of 
the composer, and the gorgheggi 
taught by the masters, produce, in- 
deed, altogether an unintelligible 
jumble : but what people most ad- 
mire in this world is precisely what 
they least understand. While we 
confess, that we can listen with de- 
light to Auld Robin Gray, or Tas- 
so's stanzas, set to music by Zinga- 
relli, we are still far from wishing to 
quarrel with the partisans of Ger- 
man instrumental music, and of the 
gorgheggi of the Italiau Opera. 

In truth, the practice of young 
ladies, in making a display of their 
voices and talents in company, is 
not less dangerous than the Spanish 
fashion, which, four or tive years 
since, led them into the exposure of 
all their personal charms. They 
were wrong, in the first place, be- 
cause English women have not such 
handsome feet as Spanish wo- 
men ; in the second, because the 
short aprons of the dignitaries of the 
church of England, are not, as some 
have seriously alleged, an example 
sufficient to justify the short petti- 
coats of fair ladies : and lastly, be- 
cause the effect produced is the very 
reverse of that which is intended— 

Her face was veil’d, but, to my fancied sight, 
Love, sweetness, gooduess, m her person 



Nor is the ostentatious display of 
the endowments of the mind less in- 
decorous. than that of personal beau- 
ties ; for talents, learning and sci- 
ence, whether real or fictitious, cause 
the world to talk too much of a wo- 
man. Depend upon it, that she, 
who is least talked of, is either the 
most virtuous or the most prudent, 
and certainly the most happy of her 
*ex. It seems as if society was now 
striving to withdraw more and more 



the veil, which Nature has thrown 
over the fair sex. The flower ex- 
pands with a superior brilliancy in 
the suu ; but the sun more speedily 
dries up the dew, which, while co- 
vering the flower, heightens its beau- 
ty ami its fragrance 

The teachers of the English lan- 
guage in Italy, who are, in general, 
discarded servants, give their pupils 
Richardson’s novels to read, by way 
of exercise. An Italian lady sets 
the English a laughing, when she 
answers — Yes, Miss — No, Miss — 
just in the same manner as the Eng- 
lish ladies make those of Italy laugh, 
by addressing to them the vulgar 
compliment of Vostro, Signoria. In- 
deed, the English females, who at- 
tempt to speak Italian, are much 
more unfortunate than their Italian 
sisters, who murder the Kiug’s Eng- 
lish ; for, to say nothing of the Ger- 
mans, the French, and the Russians, 
who pretend to give instruction in 
Italian, those who come from Italy to 
pursue this profession in London, 
are, with very few exceptions, peo- 
ple of no education. In Italy a per- 
son of the lowest class has not suffi- 
cient opportunities for reading to 
keep on a level with the style of 
the day ; an Italian maid servant, 
therefore, expresses herself just in 
the same manner as her grandfather 
and grandmother did before her : 
e audito in villa, e tomerd presto in 
cittd; whereas an English girl of the 
same class, will tell you in phrases 
of the newest polish : — “ He is 
gone to enjoy the beauty of the 
country, and will soon return to the 
metropolis 

Lastly, the common people I beseech — 

Dear people ! if you think my verses cle- 
ver, 

Preserve with care your noble parts of 
speech, 

And take it as a maxim to endeavour 
To talk as your good mothers used to teach, 

And then these lines of mine may lust for- 
ever, 
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And don't confound the language of the na- 
tion 

With long-t&H’d words in otity and alion. 

There are Italian masters in Eng- 
land, who are not satisfied with 
merely making great havoc with the 
language, but they do the same with 
the authors out of which they give in- 
struction, without themselves under- 
standing them. 

The pains which Ariosto bestow- 
ed upon the improvement of the 
style of his poem, ceased only with 
his life ; and his incessant labour in 
preparing the edition of 1632, in- 
duced a disorder which carried him 
to the grave. He has lately found 
correctors of another class in Eu- 
gland. They correct, or, as they 
term it, castigate him, to make him 
decent, and fit to be seen in the 
drawing-rooms. The Jesuits affect- 
ed to purify the sensual propensi- 
ties of human nature, and, at the 
same time, they endeavoured to 
stimulate or awaken them by indi- 
rect means, in order to strengthen 
their power over the passions and 
conscience of their pupils. Thus 
they expunged all licentions passa- 
ges from the text of the ancient clas- 
sics, and at the same time printed 
all those passages ‘ en masse,’ at the 
end of each volume, taking especial 
care to direct the reader where te 
look for the wicked things by the 
asterisks, which indicate the omis- 
sions. (See the editions ad ustim 
Delphini.) The London castigators 
have printed two editions of Ariosto 
at the same time, and of the same 
size ; one Ariosto is untouched, and 
the other Ariosto is castrated. We 
will not accuse these editors of act- 
ing Jesuitically, as they intend one 
Ariosto for mamma, the other for her 
daughter. But if their intentions 
are less mischievous, the effect pro- 
duced is equally pernicious. If the 
pupils do not pay attention to the 
matter, which they read the book 



is useless to them ; and if they re- 
flect, the mutilated passages be- 
come the more dangerous. In spite 
of their own efforts, their imagi- 
nations run riot in picturing what is 
wanting ; and we may apply again 
the well-known observation of Taci- 
tus, led prtrfulgcbant to quod non 
visebaniur. Whenever we convey a 
premature idea of vice to young peo- 
ple, we force them into a knowledge 
of the sentiment of shame, at the 
same time that we provoke their cu- 
riosity ; and, by striving to render 
them virtuous, we only drive them 
out of the asylum of innocence. The 
wisest plan, therefore, is, neither to 
forbid, nor to encourage them in the 
perusal of any dangerous book, or 
rather not to allow them to become 
acquainted with the existence of 
such productions. Michael Angelo 
would not presume to restore the fin- 
ger of an ancient statue. The cas- 
tigators, on the contrary, mutilated 
Ariosto in order to abuse their sup- 
posed right of restoration — and since 
they usually interlard a little hypoc- 
risy, we will quote the adventure of 
the hermit who meets Angelica in 
the forest : 

Comincia l'Eremita k ronfortaria 
Con alquante region belle, e divote ; 

E pon' i'andaci man, mentre ch’ e' parla, 

Or per lo seno, or per I'umide gote : 

Poi piii sicuro va |>er abbracciarla, 

Ed ellu sdegnosetla lo |iercuote ; 

Con una man ncl petto e lo rispinge, 

E d'onesto rossor tutta si tinge. 

Mr. Hoole, who professes “ that 
every passage, which might offend 
delicacy, is softened in his transla- 
tion, so as to give no just cause of 
complaint,” has not thought it neces- 
sary to alter these lines, which he 
translates almost literally. 

In pious strain, with hypocritic air, 

He now began to soothe ihe weeping fair ; 
While, as he spoke, his roving fingers 
press'd 

Her alabaster neek and heaving breast ; 

Till bolder grown, he clasp'd her in his arms: 

But her resentment kindling all bar charms, 
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Back with ber band the feeble wretch -she 
threw, 

While every feature glow’d with rosy hue. 

This has been altered, by the poetic 
feeling and delicacy of the London 
castigator, in the following man- 
ner : 

Coraincia V Eremita a confortarla 
Con alquante ragion belle e divote, 

“ E le lag rime intanto cb’ egli parla 
Le bagnano, pr il seno, ed or le vote. 

11 sonno venne alfin ad acquetarla ; 

Ma nuovaaltra sciagnra la percuote. 

Non cominciafortuna mai per poco, 

Quando un mortal si piglia a scherno e 
gioco.” 

The -last three lines, which have 
banished the delightful verse — 

E d'onesto rossor tutta si tinge, 

are displaced from another stanza, 
in which Ariosto applies these to the 
old hermit. The castigator found 
they would do as well for Angelica ; 
but he wanted a rhyme, and by in- 
serting ‘ percuote,’ he has spoiled 
the original, which stood thus — 

“ Ma nuova altra sciagura anco 1* assalta.” 

The corrections of the other three 
lines are all due tp the castigator, 
or more probably to some, preceding 
castigators. Be that as it may, the 
phrase ‘ Mentre ch’ e’ parla,’ is 
pure and elegant ; it may be found 
in Dante : whilst the expression 

‘ Intanto ch’ egli parla,’ introdu- 
ced in its stead, is fully worthy of 
the castigator, who, as we conjec- 
ture, borrowed it from the vulgar 
grammar ofVeneroni, or from some 
other publication of the same class, 
which, for more than a century, the 
teachers of the Italian language have 
disgorged upon Germany and France, 
and which they are now disgorging 
upon England. 

People in England labour hard to 
acquire a competent knowledge of 
Italian literature. Their first step 
should be to unlearn all that they 
have learned, with so much trouble, 



from their teachers. Yet these mew 
are necessary evils, and we hope 
that they are not all of the same 
class as the castigators. Besides, 
they can be rendered useful in spite 
of themselves, if we deprive them 
of the power of playing off like 
quacks and impostors. VY’e pledge 
our promise to suggest, in some of 
our succeeding numbers, a plan 
which will enable any scholar to as- 
certain whether his Italian master is 
really fit for his profession for we 
must now hasten to make our re- 
marks on the advantages and incon- 
veniences, attached to the literary- 
pursuits ofladies. 

Such as from rank, fortune, or 
fashion, are doomed to the obliga- 
tion of making either the great or 
little tour, will act prudently to pro- 
vide themselves with a small stock of 
enthusiasm for the literature and arts 
of other countries. This will neu- 
tralize the contempt, which English 
women, from possessing a superior 
education and more correct manners, 
are apt to affect for foreign customs. 
If affectation were to render women 
hateful, it would be no great matter t 
the misfortune is, that it makes them 
ridcuhous. 

As to the ladies who do not travel, 
to them the study of foreign langua- 
ges and literature is not unservicea- 
ble. They study them, in general, 
from the historians, the poets, and 
the no.velists. History teaches the 
most useful of sciences, which con- 
sists in the knowledge of mankind, of 
facts, and of dates. Poetry assists 
the imagination, in colouring the dull 
realities of life with ideal beauties ; 
which roan loves to do, but which 
woman cannot live without doing. 
Few of them can. enter into the feel- 
ings of statesmen, warriors, and mer- 
chants, and calculate what advanta- 
ges are to be derived from the re- 
volution of a neighbouring state, or 
from a war by sea or land, or from 
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bankruptcies, or from dearth, which 
lowers the public funds, raises the 
price of necessaries, and places, at 
the mercy of the speculator, both (he 
purse and the stomach of bis fellow- 
citizen. Novels, on the other hand, 
teach the art of loving, which many 
young ladies have need to learn, and 
improve them iu the still more ne- 
cessary art of exciting love, for 
which nature has given them all more 
or less genius, and an irresistible vo- 
cation. Hut though we are far from 
recommending the Ars amandi , which 
Ovid taught Corinna of old, in verses 
much resembling prose ; neither do 
we admire the lessons in love, which 
the modern Corinna has given in h 
prose that aspires to the character 
of poetry, and with too much matter 
of speculation, to her fair contempo- 
raries. It is true, that 

'T» a like sense, 'twill serve the turn as well. 

Cowley. 

But Shakspeare assures us, that 
“ Love talks with better knowledge, 
and knowledge with dearer love.” 
When too much art is discoverable, 
it serves only to put people on their 
guard : and if a stupid woman de- 
serves pity, a foolish one never es- 
capes contempt. For folly consists 
precisely, not in paucity of know- 
ledge, or poverty of understanding, 
but in making a bad use of both. The 
most miserable-of creatures are those 
who do not avail themselves of their 
means for attaining the end, for which 
nature has destined them. Now 
what other destination can a woman 
have, than that of becoming a wife 
and mother ? When talents and ac- 
complishments are well employed, 
they procure husbands for young la- 
dies, and furnish them with all that is 
requisite for bringing up a family. 
In fact, young ladies, by studying the 
modern languages, qualify them- 
selves for instructing their children, 
and especially their daughters, which 



will afford them the pleasure of per- 
forming the noblest and tenderest of 
duties, and likewise that of saving 
the money, which is too frequently 
thrown away on worthless masters. 
They will, moreover, be relieved 
from the necessity of sending to the 
continent lor governesses, who can- 
not leave behind them the habits of 
their respective countries, of con- 
ceal them, without assuming in En- 
gland a thicker veil of prudery and 
hypocrisy. 

Previously to marriage, during 
marriage, and even in old age, the 
accomplishments of females ought to 
tend to one single object — that of 
love : and the same instinct of lov- 
ing, which makes young g rls co- 
quettes. warms even the selfish souls 
of grandmothers, with tender, do- 
mestic affections. 

But now-a-days, 

Tien la fanciulla fra la dotta schiera, 

Cosi crucciosa in vista, e cosi fiera, 

Che avria pututo ad Amor Tar paura. 

Bznm, Orlando Innamnrato. 

There was a girl among the learned squad, 
So proud her port, her brow so stiff and 
steel'd, 

Her looks had frighted Cupid from the 
field. 

With a view to gratify young la- 
dies of this class, we shall conclude 
with a string of learned quotations.— 
In the select, exalted, and solemn 
assemblies of fashionable life, there 
is an attraction to learned women, 
which surrounds every distinguished 
individual of the stronger sex ; and 
he comes to participate the divine 
power of women, by being an object 
of their mutual admiration. 

Ille dcflmvitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
Permiitos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis, 

Virgil- 

and at the balls at Almack’s, and the 
Argyll Rooms, 

Ubi suevit ilia Dive volitare vaga cohort, 

Catullus 
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and where almost always 

Pubertate feroi juvenis, viridique juventa, 
l.abitur obiitus sludiorum, 

featam primus celebrare choream, 

primus captare susurrutti 

Virgineum, lepidique argutmn murmur amo- 
ris, Museum Crit. IV. 1814. 

which, in plain English, means that 
young gentlemen leave the univer- 
sities in order to flirt with young la- 
dies. But young ladies — 

Gratia cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus 
audet, 

Horace. 



venture to launch out chiefly into 
literary discussions, and many a 
Grace, and many a Nymph, is trans- 
formed into a Sibyl : 

Bacchalur demens aliena per antrum 
Colla ferens, vittasque Dei, Phcebeaque serta, 
Ereetis discussa comis. lAiam. 



Thy graceful form instilling soft desire, 

Thy curling tresses and thy silver lyre, 

Beauty and youth — in vain to these you trust, 
When youth and beauty shall be laid m dust. 

After these lines of the first poet 
that ever lived, by the most elegant 
of his interpreters, we dare not pro- 
long our quotations, or say, what we 
should have done, concerning a po- 
em, “ On Blue Stocking Ladies,” 
which has just reached us in manu- 
script. The writer may be a man 
of merit, but his work and its object 
are very mean. What end does it 
answer to satirize without flattering 
at the same time, and to retail bon- 
mots in bitter verses ? or to point, 
almost with the finger, at the person, 
whom one’s shafts are aimed at ? 
Such a proceeding serves only to 
furnish food for the malignity and 
gossip of the beautiful and the young, 
without correcting the pedantry of 



We are, nevertheless, assured that 
one of the ancient Sybils exclaimed : 

Jn VJ ryo /o»M> TI yrnwrcfimj o/xan <ra/i ; 

Mod* /»« 4 »aa«» V ootut 

' Oracula. SibyUma. 

Ah, wretched virgin ! what shall be my fate ? 
With books in plenty— but without a mate. 

When the cold wings of Time, in 
his silent and invisible passage, begin 
to weave wrinkles at the external 
angles of the eyes of young ladies, 
and to freeze the freshness of their 
lips, then it is that they are desirous 
of showing that they have profited, 
by the lapse of years, to adorn their 
minds. Then it is that they obsti- 
nately dispute, like Amazons, the 
literary victory with some old pe- 
dant, who at length loses all pa- 
tience, and, renouncing a gallantry, 
which is of no service to him, grap- 
ples with his enemy, or attacks her 
at a distance with a volley of epi- 
grams, and never forgives her, till 
she lies prostrate at his feet. And 
then ? 



the plain and the old. A single pas- 
sage appears tolerable and had not 
the author spun it out into thirty- 
four couplets, it would have been 
tolerably amusing. We will, there- 
fore, translate it concisely into plain 
prose : — 

“ Some ladies at * * * * took it 
into their heads to mount the horse 
Pegasus ; but he is a wild animal, 
which absolutely requires to be 
reined in by a masculine hand. 
When, therefore, the impatient 
steed perceived the weakness and 
inexperience of his female riders, 
away he scampered, the devil knows 
whither, but apparently into the 
thickest clouds, and such as were 
most impregnated with smoke. At 
last he shook them from his back, 
and down the poor creatures drop- 
ped in the middle of a ball or assem- 
bly-room, with their dresses in the 
utmost disorder, and of a dirty blue 
colour, very different from that 
lovely tint, which the French de- 
nominate bleu du del." 
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[From the London New Monthly Magazine.] 
THE PROOF-SHEET. 



“ In the reproof of chance 

Lies the tru e prcof of men.” — Shaktpeart. 



I was awakened the other morn- 
ing, at ten o’clock, from the charms 
of a soothing morning dream, suc- 
ceeding a feverish night, by my ser- 
vant at my door, “ Sir, if you please, 

Mr. has sent, for the third 

time, for the proof sheet of that Es- 
say on the influence of Kant’s Phi- 
losophy, for the New Monthly.” 

The printer’s devil, and Kant's 

Philosophy, at such a moment ! 
The shade of Dido was not more 
unwelcome to Aineas, or the appa- 
rition of Banquo to Macbeth. M Tell 
him, it shall be ready in two hours.” 
“ But, Sir, he says, the press is 
waiting ; and the compositors and 
overseer swore they would horse- 
whip him if he came back without 
it.” — “ He must be horsewhipped 
then, aod I’ll remunerate him, when 
'the next number is out.” A res- 
pite of a few hours was thus obtain- 
ed. 1 laid myself down, re-adjusted 
my pillow, drew over me the com- 
fortable duvet, which, notwithstand- 
ing Coleridge's abuse, 1 always 
sleep under since 1 passed the win- 
ter at Weimar, and again “ ad- 
dressed myself to sleep,” or dream- 
ing. But the charm was dissolved, 
the fairy tissue was destroyed, and 
could not be re- woven. Nothing 

remained but to slip on my dress- 
ing gown, and arm myself for the 
encounter with the dreadful sheet, 
by a strong cup of Mocha coffee, 
and a French roll. The morning 
paper, fresh with the dews of the 
printing-press, was on my table ; a 
blooming Edinburgh, in blue and 
yellow costume, wooed me with ir- 
resistible virgin charms. The very 
idea, at this moment, of the proof- 
sheet, of the horrible corrections. 



the revisions, the expunging*, the 
interlineations, which it would en- 
tail on me, gave me an indescribable 
friisonnement , a cold ague fit. Even 
the known accuracy of Messrs. Bent- 
ley’s compositor’s could not re-as- 
sure me. In the mean time, while 
I poured out my coffee, my sage of a 
servant, with that sort ofMentor-like 
prudence and consideration, which 
an old servant, who knows a young 
master's ways, acquires, of his own 
accord, looked out for the dreaded 
object, on which he deemed it fitting 
that his master should be employed. 
“ i ou need not poke your nose in- 
to all the table-drawers. Pshaw ! 
there it is, tied up with red tape.” — 
“ No, Sir, if you please, that’s the 
print of that there poetry book, that 

Lady B asked you to write a 

review on, before it was published.” 
“ Blockhead ! what is that bundle 
in the window ?” — “ Oh, that’s the 
article piophesying that Bonyparl 
would reign half as long as Louis 
XIV., which was to be printed in 

•he Review, when you know. 

Sir, the Duke drubbed him at Wa- 
terloo.” After a bouleversement of 
sundry bundles of embryo MS. and 
half-finished sketches, and various 
piles of Quarterlies and Blackwoods, 
the hateful little neat packet of the 
printing-office was dragged to light, 
from the bottom of a chaotic moun- 
tain of uncut blue-covered tomes, 
just fresh from the Leipsic fair. The 
silver ink stand and the long pen, 
the paper case and blotting paper, 
speedily succeeded the Dresden 
coffee-cups, and breakfast service of 
claw china. It was now too late to 
recede. 1 was fairly taken for two 
hours’ brain racking correction, and 
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final polishing of an illgieble, perhaps 
in 3ome instances unintelligible, MS. 
“ Dimond, if any one calls, I am en- 
gaged,” wa9 pronounced with that 
firm voice of fixed resolution, with 
which a man endeavours to brave a 
disaster, from which he cannot 
withdraw. 1 fell to work vigorous- 
ly, determined not to admit a thought 
of all the gayety of the night before. 
Blue eyes, black eyes, swimming 
forms, and the voluptuous sounds of 
Payne’s quadrilles, in vain assailed 
me with solicitous recollections : I 
was firm and invulnerable. “ ’Tis 
pleasant, sure, to see one’s self in 
print,” thought I, with Lord Byron, 
as I surveyed myself in the ample 
page : doubly pleasant to see one’s 
self clad in that bold, elegant, fash- 
ionable type, which adorns the he- 
roes of Mr. Colburn’s and Mr. Mur- 
ray’s windows ; that dress which 
makes a modern author “ the very 
rose of courtesy, and the pink of 
fashion,” which is to the old barba- 
rous smutty costume of Caxton or 
Tottill, what a young nobleman by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is, compared 
to a Burgomaster by Albert Durer, — 
or a radical pantalooned beau at 
Almack’s, compared to the black 
portentous figures of Roland of 
Triermain, orGoetz of Berlechigen. 
The printer it is who consummates 
the author’s conceptions. The me- 
chanic puts the finishing stroke to 
the finest dreams of imagination. 
He gives to “ airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.” Without 
the compositor and the printer’s 
devil, what a poor dreaming, fruit- 
less, futile thing, is a wit. He is a 
soul without a body — a soldier, with 
“ lots of courage,’’ and no sword — 
a lawyer, with brass and black let- 
ter, but no briefs — a parson, brim- 
full of divinity, without a pulpit — a 
statesman, well read in Machiavel 
and Locke, without a voice in Dow- 
ning-street. An author in MS. is a 
half fledged sloven, unseemly to look 



upon ; but, when turned out from 
the various hands, who conspire to 
dress and powder him for the public, 
what an Adonis he walks forth ! 
what a typographical dandy ! When 
the happy wight has gone through 
the beautifying hands of compositor, 
devil, printer, sewer, and boarder 
— those Hoby’s, Stubses, Allens, and 
Bicknalls of literature — then and 
then only does he become fit to 
lounge gracefully on the commode 
in the boudoirs ofGrosvenor-square, 
and to meet the embrace of fair 
hands, who pat and admire his 
spruce blue or green coat, and to 
delight brilliant eyes with all the 
concentrated blaze of wit well-dress- 
ed, and satire and sentiment in the 
costume of Bond street. Pope was 
a driveller, when he said that criti- 
cism was the Muse’s handmaid. 
The lines should be 
“ The printer then the Muse's handmaid 
proved, 

To dress her charms, and make her more 
beloved.” 

The critic is the malicious and 
indelicate wretch, who delights to un- 
strip the dandy ! He has no respect 
for hot-pressed paper, or Mr. Davi- 
son’s most interesting of types. He 
delights to dispel the illusion of cos- 
tume, and show the poor author in 
naked deformity. Pie ill-naturedly 
detects all the glass eyes, ivory teeth, 
and elegant cork calves, of the lit- 
erary Lotharios. The delight of 
seeing my mind reflected in the 
flattering mirror of a neat proof- 
sheet, accompanied me through the 
first page or two, which were tolera- 
bly flowing and correct ; when, about 
the fourth, 1 began to find all the 
anticipated horrors thicken round 
me. That my friend Kant should 
be invariably printed Cant was not 
extraordinary, and that his Critical 
Categories should be metamorphosed 
into his Christian Catechism, with a 
humple query of the compositor, did 
not surprise me, when I recollected 
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that the Christian Observer and the 
Churchman’s Magazine issued from 
the same press ; but presently I 
found such dreadful jostling and jang- 
ling between the objective and the 
subjective, the quantitative and the 
qualitative, the consequence so often 
produced the cause, and the end the 
means, that 1 began to think chaos 
was come again ; and all the luci- 
dus orda, with which I fully hoped to 
have made the Categories very in- 
teresting light reading for young la- 
dies, had totally evaporated in the 
press. “ What ails the blockheads 
to-day ? the MS. never could be 
thus confased,” I rang the bell, and 
Dirnoml was called in to assist in 
collating it ; and began to read in an 
audible voice. Alas '. 1 found that 
the compositors had not deviated 
from their wonted accuracy. “ Meta- 
physicians have no business at Mas- 
querades,” I thought silently to my- 
self. After an hour’s toilsome pru- 
ning and interlining, and assisted by 
Dimond’s lungs, and with many a 
stet, dele, rider, and reference, 1 suc- 
ceeded in reducing the metaphysical 
chaos to something like “ pure rea- 
son,” ex fumo dare lucem. Having 
thus squared all accounts with Pris- 
cian, and succeeded in making meta- 
physics intelligible in one part of my 
MS., another part, which abounded 
in bold and original opinions, person- 
al anecdotes, pungent satire, and 
brilliant persiflage, gave me many a 
pause, many a reflective " vivos et 
roderet ungues," on widely different 
grounds. What a serious and weigh- 
ty piece of business is this “going to 
press!” What an irrevocable, irre- 
mediable step ! W r hat a passing the 
Rubicon ! The “ damned spot” of 
ink will not out — there is no locus 
penitcnlice, as lawyers say. What a 
gulf between an author and a thinker ! 
between the snug proprietor of his 
own ideas, and the man who is “ ru- 
brick on the walls,” from having put 
them forth, with malice prepense, to 



amuse or instruct the public. Gla- 
ring publicity ! heavy responsibility ! 
thought 1 to myself, as I sat in judg- 
ment with the despotic pen in hand, 
over every separate sentence. “ To 
print, ornot to print, that is the ques- 
tion.” A man correcting a proof-sheet 
is on the edge of a precipice— the gulf 
of publicity yawns below him, and 
lures him, as the pellucid flood does 
Goethe's fisherman, to plunge head- 
long into the tide. Fame, hope, cu- 
riosity, beckon him forward. The 
publisher tempts, the printer’s devil 
urges. What consequences often 
hang upon the proof-sheet ! I low 
much of good and of evil depends 
on this last award of the author ! 
If Rousseau had thrown the proof- 
sheets of the “ Contrat Social” into 
the fire, instead of returning them 
by the printer’s devil to the press, 
the French revolution might never 
have unhinged Europe. If Wilkes 
had cancelled the proof of a few 
numbers of the “ North Briton,” 
the freedom of our persons and pa- 
pers might not, to this day, have 
been secured by the declared illegal- 
ity of general warrants. If Lord 
Byron had nipped in the bud the 
proof of his “ Poems of a Minor,” 
we should never have been delight- 
ed with the best of modern satires. 
But without having the vanity to see 
the possible germ of revolutions, or 
the fire brand of political controver- 
sy, in mv humble pages, how many 
other doubts, apprehensions, and 
misgivings distracted me as 1 weigh- 
ed every sentence and line, with the 
scrupulous timidity of authorship. 
One sentence would, perhaps, rouse 
the fury of the Attorney-General ; 
another might “poison the liking” 
of a whole coterie of subscribers : a 
smart observation, which I had 
chuckled at, as a curiosa felintas, 
might turn the stomach of the saints ; 
a hint at Buonaparte’s glory, would 
infallibly ruin ns with the’ clerical 
wits of Rivington’s, and exclude us 
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from half a score lory book-clubs ; 
some praise of Voltaire would damn 
hs at Weimar ; and a good word to 
Kant and Fichte, would annihilate 
us at the Institute. However, 1 re- 
membered the old man and his ass 
and his sons. An author said, 1 boldly 
must brave evil report and good re- 
port. Provided there is no sentence 
that can 

« Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear." 

«« Tout It res te m’est egal ;” it must 
e’en go to press “with all its imper- 
fections on its head,” and maugre all 
possible chances of broken heads, 
latitats, damages, attorney’s bills, 
and anonymous letters. 1 thus ad- 
ministered a narcotic to my scruples. 

I let the sense of my sentences 
stand, coute qui coute , and confined 
myself to polishing up the dress and 
the style. In this I soon determined 
to be expeditious and decisive — not 
to be “bound in by saucy doubts 
and fears.” A brilliant gleam of the 
wintry sun broke in upon my papers 
and books, and the shining bleached 
pavement looked highly inviting, 
when a crabbed collocation of conso- 
nants grated on my ear it was 
nervous and expressive. Many a 
rough sentence, not squaring with 
the rules of euphony, I suffered to 
stand untouched — “ a man may 
polish too much.”— I like a sort of 



Dryden asperity — it is not necessary 
to write ed unguem — give me nerve y 
strength, the tiger-spring of the 
first rough idea. Lord Byron never 
retouches. Dimond, with his intui- 
tive knowingness, at the first gleam 
of sunshine, had, ol his own accord, 
spread the neat olive-coloured great 
coat on the back of a chair, and pla- 
ced the smooth beaver by the side, 
with the kid gloves neatly laid across 
it. The wax-taper soon paled it* 
feeble flame ; the proof was laid in a 
neat half-sheet of cartridge paper ; 
and, as I folded up the corners, I 
took a last affectionate farewell of 
the offspring I was launching forth 
into the ocean of literature, beset 
with the shoals of criticism. 

« Vix sustinuit dicere lingua V ale ! 

The single decisive rap of the in- 
exorable devil presently struck upon 
the door. “ There it is Dimond. 
*// secundo omint.' ” As I heard 
the little black Mercury tramp down 
stairs, and slam the door after him, 
I felt myself eased of an indescriba- 
ble load— thank Heaven ! —freedom 
for a full fortnight— a fortnight of 
literary revelling — with nothing to 
do but to pay visits, devour Scotch 
novels, and rifle the uncut volumes 
from Leipsic. 
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